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CHAPTER  I. 

1853. 

General  Aspect  of  Japan  Twenty  Years  Aoo  — Isolation  op  the  Country 
AND  People  — Dutch  Factory  at  Dr-sima  — Commodore  Perry’s  Expedi- 
tion FROM  America  amicauly  received. 

§ 1.  The  land  of  the  rising  sun.  § 2.  Accounts  of  its  early  history  unreliable. 
§ 3.  Recent  ercnts  form  authentic  records  throwing  light  upon  its  past  history. 
§ 4.  Genernl  aspect  of  the  Country  and  People  twenty  years  ago.  ^ 5.  Supposi- 
titious case  of  the  British  being  isolated  as  the  Japanese  were.  § 6.  Exclusion  of 
Japan  for  upwards  of  two  centuries.  § 7.  The  Dutch  factory  at  Nagasaki.  § 8. 
The  Chinese  factory  at  Nagasaki.  § 9.  The  question  of  opening-up  Japan  discussed. 
§ 10.  America  fits  out  a naval  diplomatic  expedition  to  Japan.  § 11.  Departure 
of  Commodore  Perry,  and  arrival  in  Yedo  Gulf.  § 12.  The  squadron  anchors  oft 
the  town  of  Uraga.  § 13.  Interview  with  a local  official.  § 14.  Preparations  to 
resist  any  hostile  attack.  § 15.  Boat  party  reconnoitre  and  survey  part  of  Yedo 
Gulf  .and  Bay.  § 16.  Preliminary  negotiations  amicably  arranged,  § 17.  Reception 
of  Commodore  Perry  by  a Japanese  envoy.  § 18.  Purport  of  the  President’s 
letter  to  the  Emperor. 

§ 1.  “ The  land  of  the  rising  sun.” — Such  is  the  poetic  designation 
which  the  Japanese  give  to  their  romantic  group  of  islands  in 
the  far  East ; and  as  they  are  a people  with  a strong  element  of 
hereditary  aristocracy  in  the  body  politic,  having  an  ancient 
system  of  heraldry,  their  national  flag  represents  the  orb  of  day 
emerging  from  the  sea.  This  title  and  emblem  are  significant 
of  the  geographical  position  of  Japan,  and  the  essentially 
maritime  avocations  of  the  people.  Looking  towards  the  east, 
and  venturing  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
ancient  Japanese  navigators  saw  nothing  beyond  but  an  expanse 
of  sea  which  seemed  boundless,  and  out  of  which  they  observed 
the  sun  rising  daily  on  their  voyages,  without  revealing  the 
limits  of  the  ocean  boundarj'.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  founders  of  this  maritime  nation  should  consider  their  land 
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the  eastern  ultima  thule  of  the  earth.  It  is  many  thousand  miles 
across  that  wide  ocean,  before  the  mariner  sees  tlie  land  of  Colum- 
bia loomin"  on  the  horizon.  Yet  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
some  of  the  early  Japanese  navip;ators,  driven  l)y  the  terrible 
tj'phoons  that  sweep  over  tlieir  waters,  had  entered  the  great 
North  Pacific  drift  current  flowing  to  tlie  east — as  observed  by 
Knisentem  and  Kotzebue — and  reached  the  coasts  of  California 
and  Mexico.  They  could  not  return  again  to  tlieir  native  land 
against  the  current,  so  those  involuntary  explorers  were  in  all 
probability  the  founders  of  the  Mexican  dynasties,  of  which  tlie 
famous  Montezuma  was  among  the  last  monarchs.  When  Cortes 
arrived  in  Mexico  he  was  received  by  the  king  and  his  sages 
as  one  whom  they  expected  from  the  land  of  their  ancestors  in 
the  far  distant  west.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  the  Japanese  were 
the  first  discoverers  and  founders  of  America.  Even  at  this  day 
the  remnants  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  California  and  Mexico 
have  been  recognized  by  intelligent  natives  from  Japan,  as  de- 
scendants of  their  ancestors  whose  Ixiats  had  lieen  carried  by 
currents  or  driven  by  temjicst  from  their  native  shores.  This 
is  an  interesting  subject  for  inquiry,  but  it  is  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate scope  of  this  sketch  of  its  recent  history.  At  the  same 
time  it  shows  that  from  an  early  age  the  Japanese  islanders 
were  among  the  first  explorers  and  colonizers  of  the  North 
American  continent,  across  the  Pacific,  as  the  British  have  been 
foremost  among  the  colonizing  nations  across  the  Atlantic. 

§ 2.  Accounts  of  its  early  history  unreliable. — Notwithstanding 
the  numerous  historical  and  descriptive  accounts  of  Japan  and 
the  Japanese,  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  a com- 
prehensive and  authentic  history  of  the  country,  its  people  and 
institutions,  has  yet  to  be  written  in  a European  language. 
For  this  to  be  imdertaken  by  a foreigner,  eomjieti'iit  to  do  it 
justice,  he  must  not  only  be  a Japanese  but  a Cliinese  linguist, 
and  have  access  to  the  national  archives,  ivritten  chiefly  in  the 
latter  character.  Indeed,  it  is  averred  by  those  best  able  to 
judge,  that  this  is  a task  imjiossible  for  foreigners  to  accomplish, 
at  least  unaided  by  native  students  of  history,  so  that  when  such 
a work  does  appear,  it  will  most  probably  Ixs  from  the  joint 
labours  of  both.  Hitherto  the  information  gleaned  from  native 
sources  concerning  its  history  has  been  for  the  most  part 
mythical,  meagre,  and  unreliable.  Some  writers  accuse  even 
the  officials,  with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact,  of  direct 
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lalsehocKl  in  answering  imjuiries  concerning  their  system  of 
government  and  the  nature  of  their  political  institutions. 
These  accusations  we  <lo  not  wholly  endorse.  Whatever  charges 
may  be  brought  against  them  in  the  way  of  tergiversation, 
savour  more  of  omission  than  commission.  As  Sir  Kutherford 
Alcock  puts  it : “The  incorrigible  tendency  of  the  Japanese  to 
withliold  from  foreigners,  or  to  disguise,  the  truth  on  all  matters 
great  and  small,  and  consequently  the  absence  of  reliable  eluci- 
dation of  their  character,  institutions,  systems  of  government,” 
constitutes  a great  obstacle  in  getting  at  the  facts.  From  this 
luid  what  others  have  observed,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
they  are,  like  most  Asiatic  races,  naturally  of  a secret  and 
suspicious  disposition.  Hence  their  undue  reticence  towards 
foreigners  inquiring,  or  prj  ing  into  the  past  history  of  their 
country,  its  present  condition,  and  the  future  }x>licy  of  the 
Government ; as  straightfonvard  replies  might  divulge  matters 
that  would  compromise  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  realm. 

§ 3.  Recent  events  form  authentic  records  throwing  light  upon 
past  history. — Meanwhile  events  have  transpired  in  Japan,  of 
which  we  have  a fair  amoimt  of  authentic  data,  to  furnish  a 
record  of  its  recent  history'  that  it  is  desirable  should  appear  in 
a collected  form,  such  as  will  be  foimd  in  this  unpretending 
volume.  The  Author  lays  no  claim  to  the  high  functions  of 
a historian,  but  he  will  endeavour  to  place  before  the  reader  a 
clear  and  succinct  narrative  of  the  most  important  occurrences 
in  its  recent  annals,  culled  from  the  best  authorities,  that  it  may 
not  only  elucidate  its  present  condition,  but  throw  light  upon 
its  past  history.  Twenty  years  ago  (1853),  Japan  was  almost 
a terra  incognita  to  foreigners,  and  its  Government  one  of  the 
most  exclusive  among  the  exclusive  nations  of  the  far  East,  in 
forbidding  intruders,  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  from  holding 
intercourse  with  the  people.  Now  all  this  is  changed.  The 
country  and  its  resources  are  being  rapidly  opened  up*  and 
treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  have  been  concluded  with  the 
leading  Foreign  Powers.  But  what  is  more  important  still, 
the  Government  are  reforming  the  whole  body  politic  of  the 
realm,  after  the  model  of  European  civilization ; while  it  is  dis- 
carding many  of  its  most  ancient  social,  political,  and  religious 
institutions,  which  have  ruled  the  national  destinies  from  time 
immemorial.  An  unvarnished  record  of  the  events  which 
devel()])ed  this  extraordinary  transformation,  chronicles  a chap- 
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ter  in  the  history  of  the  world,  unexampled  in  ancient  or 
motlem  times.  In  the  following  summary  of  these  annals,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  marvellous  revolution  and  progress  has 
been  the  result  of  the  vigorous  action  maintained  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  Treaty  Powers,  whose  policy  it  was  to  break 
down  these  barriers  of  exclusiveness  and  open  up  the  country 
to  universal  civilization  for  the  Ixmefit  of  the  Japanese  as  well 
as  themselves.  It  is  with  pride  that  we  find  the  British  re- 
presentatives among  the  foremost  in  this  work ; while  those  of 
the  United  States  of  America  were  the  first  to  initiate  the  line 
of  policy  it  indicates. 

§ 4.  Getieral  aspect  of  the  country  and  j>eople  twenty  years  ago. 
— At  the  period  referred  to,  the  Japanese  realm  might  lx> 
appropriately  described  as  a vast  royal  domain,  encircled  by 
the  natural  walls  of  an  iron-bound  coast,  lashed  by  the  waves 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Within  this  lioundary  and  on  the 
adjacent  waters,  the  inhabitants  were  nearly  independent  of 
extraneous  supplies  of  life’s  necessaries  or  luxuries;  and 
stringent  laws  were  in  force  prohibiting  them  from  having 
any  commerce  with  foreigners,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
authorities.  The  rulers  of  the  realm  held  despotic  sway  over 
the  people ; while  the  wealthy  nobles  disportecl  themselves  on 
their  estates,  revelling  on  the  princely  incomes  they  derived 
from  the  industry  of  a semi-enslaved  peasantry.  Jealous  of 
“ outside  barbarians,”  the  Government  refused  all  intercourse 
with  Foreign  Powers,  excepting  the  representative  of  one  petty 
Em-opean  state ; who  accepted  the  privilege  imder  humiliating 
conditions,  and  within  circumscribed  limits,  which  they  had 
monopolized  for  upwards  of  two  centuries.  During  that  period 
the  representatives  of  other  Western  nations  in  vain  attempted 
to  open  up  friendly  intercourse  with  the  authorities,  or  gain 
aecess  to  the  interior  of  the  country.  Although  something  was 
kno^  about  the  people  and  their  rulers,  yet  it  was  of  a limited 
character,  and  that  chiefly  relating  to  their  condition  in  olden 
times.  On  the  whole,  Japan  and  the  Japanese  at  that  time 
were  enveloped  in  mystery.  The  most  extravagant  tales  were 
told  by  imaginative  travellers  of  the  splendour  of  the  Imperial 
Court,  and  the  boimdless  wealth  of  the.  nobility,  which  actual 
observation  has  proved  to  be  gross  exaggeration.  Nevertheless 
these  travellers’  tales  served  to  excite  the  curiosity,  not  to  say 
the  cupidity,  of  foreign  traders  aiul  adventurers,  as  well  ns 
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” governments,  to  share  in  the  riches  of  this  undeveloped  field  of 
commerce.  Hence  it  was  mooted  among  statesmen  and  diplo- 
matists in  Europe  and  America  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
it  was  necessary  to  toko  the  initiative  in  sharing  in  the  traffic 
hitherto  monopolized  by  the  Dutch. 

§ 5.  Suj)j)ositUiou8  case  of  the  British  being  isolated  as  the 
Japanese  were. — In  order  to  realize  the  exclusion  of  foreigners 
from  Japan,  and  its  isolation  from  the  civilized  world  twenty 
years  ago,  let  us  suppose  a similar  state  of  affairs  to  exist 
in  the  British  Isles;  which  approximate  remarkably  to  the 
Japanese  group,  in  numbers,  area,  and  population.  Imagine 
the  numerous  commodious  harbours  and  anchorages  that 
indent  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  and  the  lesser  adjacent 
islands,  being  closed  against  all  foreign  vessels,  and  traders  of 
every  nationality  excluded  from  their  ports;  so  that  London, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  other  great  shipping  marts  of  com- 
merce were  restricted  to  a coasting  trade  with  small  craft,  few 
exceeding  a hundred  tons  burthen.  Suppose  Ireland  to  be 
restricted  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  exception  of  Cork 
harbour,  where  two  foreign  ships  only  were  allowed  annually,  at 
an  interval  of  six  months  between  each,  to  enter  that  port,  for 
trading  purposes.  Let  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  that  the  Sovereign 
and  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  ruled  the  jieople 
with  despotic  sway  under  a sanguinary  code  of  laws ; and  that 
the  Japanese  were  a free  and  independent  people  governed  by 
a Constitutional  Monarchy  and  engaged  in  foreign  trade  all 
over  the  world.  Then  suppose  that  they  had  a trading  com- 
pany, sanctioned  by  their  Government,  who  were  the  owners  of 
these  vessels,  and  entitled  by  treaty  to  monopolize  this  limited 
commerce,  under  conditions  so  degrading  and  humiliating  that 
the  traders  of  no  other  nationality  would  accept  them  : that  on 
coming  to  an  anchor  the  ship,  cargo,  and  crew,  were  pu^  into 
the  hands  of  the  authorities  to  be  at  their  disposal ; that  the 
company’s  managers,  clerks,  and  warehouses  were  confined  to  a 
small  islet  in  the  harbour,  and  that  only  the  head  men  were 
allowed  to  travel  as  far  as  London,  once  in  three  years,  accom- 
panied by  an  armed  escort,  with  costly  presents  to  the  Sovereign, 
by  way  of  tribute,  in  pajunent  for  the  privileges  granted  to 
tmde  with  the  people. 

§ fi.  Exclusion  of  Japan  for  upwards  of  two  centuries. — This 
imaginary  isolation  of  our  own  country  from  the  comity  of 
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niitions,  and  the  limitation  of  its  foreign  commerce  to  a few 
traders  from  Japan,  however  impossible  it  may  seem  to  us,  who 
live  in  the  freest,  greatest  maritime  nation  on  the  earth,  its 
ports  open  to  all  traders  without  restriction,  nevertheless  was 
precisely  the  condition  of  the  Japanese  realm,  and  its  relations 
with  the  ^Netherlands  Trading  Company  at  the  beginning  of 
1853 — from  which  date  these  annals  commence.  A competent 
writer  in  the  ‘ Asiatic  Journal,’  shortly  before  that  time,  briefly 
sums  up  its  anomalous  condition  as  follows : “Japan  has  for  two 
centuries,  since  the  simultaneous  expulsion  of  Christianity  and 
the  Portuguese,  a.d.  1(J40,  been  hermetically  closed  against 
foreigners  of  all  climes,  Asiatics  as  well  us  Euroja-ans,  with  the 
exception  of  one  Chinese,  and  one  Dutch  factory,  both  esta- 
blished, and  in  fact  imprisoned  in  one  seaport  town ; and  of 
these  exceptions,  the  limited  number  of  the  Dutch  factory, 
of  which  alone  we  know  anything,  have  been  gradually 
re<luced,  whilst  their  visits  to  the  capital  have  been  in  like 
manner  restricted.  During  this  long  period  no  intelligence 
respecting  this  insular  empire  has  been  attainable,  siive 
when  some  scientific  physician,  visiting  the  Dutch  factory 
as  its  allowed  medical  attendant,  gleaned  such  scanty  facts  as 
his  Japanese  acquaintance  veutur(?d  to  impart,  in  violation 
of  their  solemn  obligation  to  reveal  nothing,  which  stimu- 
lated mther  than  appeased  the  appetite  of  those  Europeans 
who  desired  to  he  acquainted  with  a country  so  remark- 
able for  the  originality  of  its  political  institutions,  the 
peculiar  character  of  its  people,  and  a form  of  civilization 
neither  European  nor  Asiatic,  and  apparently  altogether  indi- 
genous.” 

§ 7.  The  Butch  factory  at  Nagasaki. — In  our  imaginary  sketch 
of  a Japanese  trading  station  at  Cork,  as  analogous  to  the  Dutch 
factqry  at  Nagasaki,  we  have  hit  ujsm  a remarkable  geographi- 
cal similitude.  The  ports  are  both  situated  on  the  secondary 
islands  of  each  group,  about  the  s<ime  distance  from  their 
capitals,  and  the  finest  harbours  on  their  coasts;  while  the 
latter  will  bear  away  the  pivlm  from  the  former,  not  only  for  its 
superior  advantages  as  a port  for  ships  of  the  largest  tonnage, 
but  the  picturesque  scftnerj-  on  its  shores.  But  these  advantages 
of  trade  and  pleasure  were  sparingly  enjoyed  by  the  few 
Netherlanders  resident  at,  or  visiting  the  port.  When  the 
Japanese  Government  began  to  entertain  jealousy  and  dislike 
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of  foreigners,  the  first  measure  taken,  at  the  instigation  of 
those  feelings,  was  so  to  situate  them  that  they  could  be  con- 
veniently watched.  For  this  purpose  the  Europeans  and  their 
commerce  were  restricted  to  the  ports  of  Nagasaki  and  Himdo, 
about  sixty  miles  apjirt ; the  former  being  open  to  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  latter  to  the  Hollanders,  where  for  a short  time 
both  enjoyed  comparative  freedom  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
authorities  and  the  people.  In  consequence  of  the  eft'ects  of 
religious  propagaudism  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  among  the 
converts,  tending  to  usurp  political  authority,  it  was  necessary 
to  confine  their  residence  and  operations  to  the  smallest  possible 
compass.  With  this  view  a novel  site  was  projected  for  the 
factory,  so  that  it  could  be  completely  shut  off  at  any  time 
from  the  mainland,  and  an  artificial  islet  was  directed  to  be 
built  close  to  the  shore  in  front  of  the  town  of  Nagasaki.  The 
Emperor’s  pleasure  btung  asked  as  to  the  form  of  the  future 
island,  he  unfolded  the  ever-aedive  fan ; and,  accordingly,  in 
the  shai>e  of  a fan  was  the  islet  constructed.  The  name  given 
to  it  was  “ Dc-sima,”  signifying  “ Fore  Island,”  from  de,  “ fore  ” 
or  “ante,”  and  sima,  the  common  Japanese  name  for  island. 
When  the  Portuguese  were  finally  expelled  from  Japan,  the 
Dutch  were  transferred  from  Hirado  to  Nagasaki,  and  ordered 
to  take  up  their  abode  henceforth  on  this  islet,  where  they 
remained  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  more  like  prisoners 
than  freemen,  imder  the  surveillance  of  the  authorities.  How- 
ever, they  w ere  allowed  to  build  dwelling-houses  and  warehouses 
after  their  own  designs  (but  no  stone  to  be  used),  and  furnish 
them  in  the  European  manner.  This  fanciful  piece  of  ground, 
reclaimed  from  the  sea,  was  about  600  ft.  in  length,  by  200  ft. 
across,  and  only  a few  yards  from  the  shore.  T he  island  and  town 
were  connected  by  a stone  bridge ; but  a high  wall,  on  the  top 
of  which  were  placed  iron  spikes,  prevented  the  dwellers  in  either 
from  seeing  those  in  the  other.  The  view  of  the  bay,  teeming 
with  life  and  bustle,  was  indeed  open  to  the  residents  in  the  fac- 
tory, secluded  as  they  were  ; but  the  prospect  was  only  a distant 
one,  no  Japanese  boat  being  permitted  to  approach  the  island 
within  a certain  prescribed  distance,  marked  out  by  rows  of 
stakes.  Two  water-gates,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  were 
opened  to  let  in  the  Dutch  ships  when  they  arrived,  and  were  at 
all  times  kept  shut  save  at  the  egress  and  ingress  of  these  vessels. 
The  bridge  was  closed  by  a strong  gate,  where  a guard-house 
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stood  constantly  (jccupied  by  a body  of  police  and  soldiers, 
who  alike  prevented  the  Dutch  from  leaving  the  factory 
without  permission,  and  the  eutmnce  of  Japanese  visitors, 
except  the  privileged  officials  and  others  apjwinted  as  servants 
and  workmen,  and  only  then  at  stated  hours, — every  one  jiass- 
ing  in  or  out,  foreigner  or  native,  being  searched  by  the  guard. 
The  native  servants  were  obliged  to  leave  the  factory  at  sunset, 
and  not  allowed  to  enter  in  the  morning  until  simrise.  An 
exception  was  made  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  a few  women 
of  loose  character  from  the  lowest  class,  who  were  permitted 
to  have  intercourse  with  the  factory  men  and  seamen ; but 
a public  proclamation,  in  the  plainest  and  coarsest  terms, 
announced  that  no  respectable  female  could  set  foot  upon  the 
island.  There  were  many  other  stringent  rules  and  regulations, 
confining  the  opemtions  of  the  Netherlands  Trading  Company 
and  the  movements  of  their  officers  at  the  factory,  of  even  a 
more  humiliating  character,  which  we  refrain  from  parti- 
cularizing, as  these  are  not  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of 
our  subject.  What  has  been  given  is  from  the  most  reliable 
authorities,  and  will  serve  to  furnish  the  reader  with  some  idea 
of  the  thoroughly  exclusive  policy  of  the  Japinese  Government 
towards  all  foreigners,  before  the  advent  of  their  new  foreign 
relations,  which  now  commands  our  attention. 

§ 8.  The  Chinese  factory  at  Nayasahi. — We  add  here  a few 
particulars  concerning  the  Chinese  factory  at  Nagasaki.  It 
was  situated  in  the  town,  within  a walled  enclosure,  entered  by 
gates,  but  there  were  no  restrictions  to  the  ingress  or  egress 
of  the  inmates  by  day  or  night.  'I’here  were  alx)ut  seventy-five 
dwelling-houses  and  the  same  number  of  warehouses,  chiefly 
built  of  liamboo,  and  divided  by  narrow  streets  into  twelve 
blocks  of  buildings.  This  quarter  was  named  Ta  jin  yasiki,  or 
the  premises  of  the  Chinese.  The  usual  number  of  residents 
was  about  one  hundred,  who  all  resided  within  the  walls  of 
their  enclosure,  but  these  were  increased  by  the  crews  of  seven 
trading  junks,  each  of  which  made  two  voyages  annually. 
These  imported  me<licines,  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and 
other  articles  of  Chinese  or  foreign  manufacture,  and  exported 
lacquered  ware,  copper,  heche-de-mer,  and  other  pitnluce.  The 
Chinese  were  allowed  much  more  liberty  than  the  Dutch,  being 
able  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  the  town  at  their  own 
convenience,  and  to  carry  on  their  small  trade  with  the  in- 
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habitante  unmolested.  They  were,  however,  under  the  control 
of  four  headmen  among  their  number,  who  were  responsible  to 
the  authorities  for  tlieir  gcKxl  Kdiaviour,  and  who  superintended 
the  di.seharging  and  loading  of  the  junks  at  their  arrival  / 

and  departure.  Special  custoTiis  duties  were  imposed  on  the 
Chinese  trade,  like  those  levied  on  the  Dutch,  both  of  which 
were  royal  perquisites.  Interpreters,  custom-house  officers, 
door-keepers,  and  others,  were  similarly  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Nagasaki  to  the  Chinese  factory,  as  they  were  to 
that  of  the  Dutch,  but  there  was  not  the  same  surveillance 
exerci.seil  by  these  officials  over  the  everyday  movements  of 
residents  and  visitors,  while  the  headmen  were  not  obliged  to 
carry  tribute  to  the  nilers  at  Yedo.  However,  their  exclusion 
from  all  other  pt)rts  was  as  rigid  as  against  Western  foreigners  ; 
showing  in  unmisbikahle  terms  that  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  Japan  for  the  Jajmnese — “ one  and  indivisible.” 

§ 9.  The  question  of  opening-up  Japan  discussed. — 'I'he  un- 
sjitisfactory  jx>sition  of  Japan,  and  its  relations  with  a petty 
Kuropeau  state,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  great  Western 
Powers,  was  frequently  the  subject  of  discussion  among  states- 
men, diplomatists,  and  naval  commanders,  who  had  surveyed 
(wrtions  of  the  Japanese  coasts.  The  question  was  how  to 
open  up  legitimate  intercourse  with  the  Government  according 
to  international  law  and  usage.  They  knew  not  much  about 
the  internal  regulations  of  the  country  ; they  knew,  however, 
that  it  had  for  centuries  isolated  itself,  as  it  were,  from  the 
world,  and  jwrsistcd  in  excluding  foreigners  from  intercourse ; 
that  but  one  European  nation  was  allowed  to  approach  for 
purjx)ses  of  trade,  and  that  repeated  efforts  made  by  others 
for  a similar  privilege  had  uniformly  failed  of  success.  But 
they  knew,  too,  that  it  posses.sed  valuable  productions,  and 
ought  to  be  brought  into  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  By  some,  indeed,  the  proposition  was  boldly  avowed 
that  Japan  had  no  right  thus  to  cut  herself  off  from  the  com- 
munity of  nations,  and  that  what  she  would  not  yield  to 
national  comity  should  be  wrested  from  her  by  force.*  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  very  chary  in  initiating  a practical 
solution  of  the  question,  as  they  were  at  that  time  involved  in 
the  intricacies  of  the  still  greater  problem  of  the  same  nature 


• * Commodore  Perry Expe<litiou  to  Japan.*  by  Dr.  Hawka. 
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in  China,  which  culminated  in  a costly  and  sanguinary  war. 
Kussia  was  less  chary,  and  showed  her  usual  aggressive  policy 
by  delibemtely  annexing  some  portions  of  the  northern  isles 
of  the  Japanese  group,  contiguous  to  her  recent  acquisitions  in 
the  Ainoor  territory.  It  was  conjectured  that  this  was  a step 
on  the  way  to  ac(juire  by  force  of  arms  from  a state,  inqtotcnt 
in  modern  warfare,  further  jwssessions,  if  not  to  subjugate  the 
Japanese  Islands.  Such  a prosja-ct  roused  the  suspicious  of 
the  American  Government,  who  resolved  to  foresbill  the  act  by 
despatching  a naval  expedition  to  Japan. 

§ 10.  America  fits  out  a naval  expedition  to  Japan. — ’I’he 
United  Sbites  Government,  considering  the  wealth  and  im- 
portance of  California,  and  that  its  seaboard  on  the  Pacilic  was 
in  the  same  latitudes  as  the  Jaj)ane.se  Islands,  concluded  that 
they  were  more  nearly  interested  in  their  development  than 
any  European  nation.  As  they  deemed  it  jwlitic  that  this 
should  be  done  by  legitimate  means,  they  resolved  to  dest)ateli 
a naval  exjK'dition  thither,  under  the  command  of  an  able 
officer,  empowered  to  conclude  a treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
between  the  “Japanese  Emperor”  and  tli’o  President  of  the 
Uejjublic.  Accordingly,  they  appointed  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry 
to  the  pjst,  ns  not  only  the  most  capible  officer  in  the  navy, 
but  because  the  mission  was  resolvetl  on  chiefly  at  his  earnest 
recommendation  that  it  should  be  imderbiken,  and  without 
delay.  Commodore  Perry,  in  common  with  other  members  of  his 
profession  and  with  the  rest  of  his  comitrymen,  had  his  thoughts 
<lirocted  to  the  subject,  with  esjiecial  reference  to  the  j>ro- 
babilities  of  accomjdishing  the  object  in  view.  Ho  knew  that 
there  must  bo  causes  for  a state  of  things  so  singular  as  was 
presented  in  the  complete  voluntary  i.solation  of  a whole  people, 
and  his  first  object  was  therefore  to  obtain  a correct  history  of 
the  past  career  of  Japan.  For  this  purpose  he  mastered  all 
that  he  could  derive  from  books,  and  found  that  the  exclusive 
system  of  Japan  was  not  the  result  of  any  national  idiosyn- 
crasy, but  was  caused  by  peculiar  circumstances,  long  since 
passed  away,  and  was  in  fact  in  direct  opposition  to  the  natural 
temperament  and  disposition  of  the  Jajmnese  people.  He  also 
found,  in  a careful  examination  of  the  repeated  eflbrts  of  other 
nations  to  break  down  the  barrier  that  shut  them  out,  what  he 
supposed  to  be  the  secret  of  their  failure.  Peculiar  circum- 
stances in  the  then  political  condition  of  the  power  seeking 
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udmissiun  ; the  rivalry  of  different  nations  striving  to  thwart 
each  other;  the  indiscretion,  not  to  say  arrogance,  of  some 
of  those  entnistcd  with  the  mission,  who  sought  to  bully  a 
brave  people  into  acquiescence  with  their  wishes;  a miscon- 
ception of  the  true  character  of  the  Japvnese,  who  readily 
distinguished  Iretween  obsequious  servility  and  a manly  spirit 
of  conciliation,  founded  on  the  principle  of  doing  what  is  kind 
and  just,  but  not  submitting  for  an  instant  to  what  is  insulting 
and  wrong ; all  these  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  elements  of 
failure,  clearly  to  be  traced,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  in  the 
efforts  that  had  been  made.* 

§ 11.  Departure  of  Commodore  Perry  and  arrival  of  the  expe- 
dition in  Yedo  (ridf — When  the  Dutch  heard  of  the  proposed 
American  expedition,  they  saw  that  their  days  of  monopolizing 
foreign  trade  in  Japan  were  numbered.  With  a view  to  make 
the  best  of  the  situation,  their  diplomatists  made  advances  to 
the  United  States  Government,  proffering  their  good  offices  in 
assisting  to  conclude  a treaty  with  Japan,  upon  a mutually 
advantageous  basis.  This  doubtful  offer  was  |K)litely  declined 
by  the  Americans,  who  had  re.solved  to  go  single-handed  into 
the  venture.  Accordingly  Commodore  Perry  started  on  his 
mission  in  November,  1852.  At  first  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  have  a powerful  squadron  under  his  command,  but  there 
was  so  much  mismanagement  and  delay  in  fitting  out  the 
vessels  that  he  took  his  departure  in  the  ‘ Mississippi  ’ steamer 
only.  After  a long  but  prosperous  voyage,  the  ship,  calling  at 
various  ports  on  the  way,  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Yedo,  together 
with  the  ‘Susquehanna,’  the  Commodore’s  flag-ship,  and  two 
sloops  of  war,  the  ‘ Saratoga  ’ and  the  ‘ Plymouth,’  which  had 
joined  him  en  route.  As  he  intendetl,  Commodore  Perry  pur- 
posely avoided  entering  the  Bay  of  Nagasaki,  or  having  any 
commxmication  with  the  Dutch  factory  at  De-sima,  in  case  the 
president  might  claim  to  have  favourably  influenced  his  negotia- 
tions to  conclude  a treaty.  Nevertheless,  they  did  advance 
such  a claim  afterwards,  but  without  the  slightest  foundation, 
according  to  satisfactory  evidence. 

§ 12.  Squadron  anchors  off  the  town  of  Uraga. — On  the  after- 
noon of  July  8,  1853,  the  American  squadron  came  to  anchor 
off  the  town  of  Uraga,  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  Yedo 
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Gulf,  a short  distance  from  its  entrance.  Previous  to  anchoring 
a number  of  smart-looking  craft  had  been  observed  coming 
from  the  shore  in  pursuit,  as  if  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
ships.  These  guard-boats  struck  every  one  with  admiration  of 
the  j)erfection  of  their  lines,  which  resembled  those  of  clipper 
yaclits.  They  were  constructed  of  unj)ainted  wood,  with  very 
sharp  bows,  a broad  beam,  a slightly  tapering  stem  and  a clean 
nui.  Their  crews,  numbering  in  some  of  the  larger  boats  thirty 
or  more,  were  tall  and  muscular  men,  who  propelled  them  with 
great  swiftness  through,  or  rather  over,  the  water,  for  they 
seemed  to  skim  upon  its  surface  instead  of  dividing  it.  As 
they  neared  the  ships,  gestures  were  made  to  allow  their  com- 
manders to  come  on  board  ; but  the  Commodore  had  given 
express  orders,  both  by  word  and  signal,  that  no  Japanese 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so,  unless  he  had  business  in  hand, 
and  that  sucli  jx.‘rsuns  bo  limited  to  three  at  a time,  with  acet'ss 
only  to  his  flag-ship.  Tliis  plan  of  restricting  native  commu- 
nication with  the  officers  of  the  expedition  at  the  onset  was 
pre-detemiined  by  its  commander  so  as  to  exercise  an  equal 
degree  of  exclusiveness  with  that  of  the  Japanese,  and  to  per- 
mit the  functionaries  only  to  communiente  directly  with  the 
‘ Susquehanna.’  Moreover,  Commodore  Perry  resolved  that  he 
himself  should  have  no  personal  interview  with  any  official 
unless  he  was  of  high  rank.  His  policy  was  to  assume  a reso- 
lute attitude  towards  the  Government,  as  he  believed  it  the 
best  to  ensure  a successful  issue  to  the  delicate  mission  with 
which  he  had  been  charged.  “He  was  resolved,”  says  Dr. 
Hawks,  “to  adopt  a course  entirely  contrary  to  that  of  all 
others  who  had  hitherto  visited  Jaj)an  ujx>n  a similar  errand — 
to  demand  as  a right,  and  not  to  solicit  as  a favour,  those  acts 
of  cA)urtesy  which  are  due  from  one  civilized  nation  to  another.” 
§ 13.  Interview  with  a heal  official. — The  arrival  of  this  armed 
squadron  in  Japanese  waters,  and  lying  at  anchor  within  a 
short  distance  of  Yedo,  the  s(^at  of  government,  caused  consider- 
able consternation  among  the  officials  at  Uraga.  Put  they 
were  scarcely  taken  by  surprise,  as  they  had  been  advised  of 
the  approaching  expedition  through  their  dcsjuitches  from  the 
capital,  and  these  in  advices  from  Nagasaki  furnished  by  the 
Dutch.  After  some  parley  with  an  interpreter,  who  spoke 
Dub'll,  the  VicoGovernor  of  Uraga  was  permitted  to  come  on 
Isiard  the  flag-ship,  and  was  received  in  the  captain’s  cabin. 
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where  a conference  was  held  with  the  Commodore  through  one 
of  his  staff,  but  he  stiuliously  secluded  himself  within  his  own 
state-room#  This  functionary  wtrs  informed  that  the  Commo- 
dore had  brought  a letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Emperor  of  Jajmn,  and  that  he 
wished  a suitable  officer  might  be  sent  on  board  his  ship  to 
receive  a copy  of  the  same,  in  order  that  a day  might  l>e 
appointed  for  the  Commodore  to  deliver  the  original.  To  this 
he  replied  that  Nagasaki  was  the  only  place,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Japan,  for  negotiating  foreign  basiness,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  squadron  to  go  there.  In  answer  to 
this  he  was  told  that  the  Commodore  had  come  purposely  to 
Uraga,  because  it  was  near  to  Yedo,  and  that  he  should  not 
ffo  to  Nagasaki.  Seeing  the  firm  attitude  and  armed  strength 
of  these  strange  foreigners,  the  Vice-Governor  took  his  leave, 
saying  that  in  the  morning  an  officer  of  higher  rank  than 
himself  would  come  from  Uraga,  who  might  probably  furnish 
some  further  information. 

§ 14.  Preparations  to  resist  any  hostile  attack. — In  order  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst  in  case  the  Japanese  showed  a hostile 
front.  Commodore  Perry  caused  the  ships  to  be  kept  in  con- 
stant readiness  to  repel  an  attack,  and  the  crews  to  l>e  exer- 
cised as  thoroughly  as  if  upon  the  eve  of  an  engagement. 
That  a watchful  eye  was  kept  upon  the  squadron  was  abim- 
dantly  evident.  Armed  boats  were  observed  rowing  hither 
and  thither,  seemingly  with  the  object  of  quietly  watching 
the  movements  of  the  strangers  ; but  they  never  came  near  the 
squadron,  and  were  not  by  any  acts  of  the  authorities  forced 
upon  the  recognition  of  them,  by  the  Americans,  as  guard- 
boats.  Three  or  four  rockets  were  thrown  up  from  the  opposite 
shore  during  the  afternoon,  which  were  supposed  to  be  signals 
for  some  purpose  or  other.  When  night  came  on,  the  presence 
of  the  ships  in  their  waters  was  evidently  keeping  up  a lively 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  on  shore.  Beacon 
fires  were  lighted  on  every  hill-top,  and  along  the  coast  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach ; while  during  the  whole  night  the 
watches  on  deck  could  hear  the  tolling  of  a great  bell,  as  an 
alarm-bell  or  signal  of  some  kind.  The  bay  was  otherwise 
as  quiet  as  an  inland  lake,  and  nothing  occurred  during  the 
evening  to  disturb  its  tranquillity,  \\hen,  however,  the 
nine  o’clock  gim  of  the  flag-ship — a 64-pounder — was  fired. 
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the  report  reverberated  loudly  throughout  the  hills  on  the 
western  side  of  the  bay,  and  apparently  created  something  like 
a commotion  on  shore,  for  here  and  there  the  fires  were  ob- 
served to  be  immediately  extinguished.  There  seemed,  how- 
ever, no  reason  to  expect  any  interference,  althougli  every 
precaution  was  taken.  The  ships  had  quite  a warlike  a-^jKjct, 
witli  sentinels  stationed  fore  and  aft,  and  upon  the  port  and 
starboard  gangways  ; with  a pile  of  roimd  shot  and  four  roimds 
of  grajx^  at  each  gun ; muskets  were  also  stacked  on  the  quarter 
decks,  and  the  bouts  provided  with  carbines,  pistols,  cutlasses, 
and  other  weapons,  besides  plenty  of  lunmunition. 

§ 15.  BocU  party  reconnoitre  and  survey  part  of  Yedo  Chdf. 
— Early  next  morning  the  Governor  of  Uraga  came  on  board 
the  flag-ship,  accompanied  by  his  interpreter  and  several 
officials.  He  was  received  by  three  officers  next  in  rank  to 
the  Commodore,  who  still  refused,  in  accordance  with  his  policy, 
to  receive  any  one  but  a “counsellor  of  the  empire.”  After 
a long  discussion,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Governor  would 
send  a communication  to  Yedo,  asking  for  further  instructions, 
and  wait  a reply  in  three  days’  time.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to 
improve  the  occasion,  an  armed  boat  with  surveying  apparatus 
was  sent  from  each  vessel,  to  take  soundings  in  the  harbour. 
The  hydrographic  reports  were  of  the  most  favourable  cha- 
racter, ns  deep  water  was  found  close  in  shore  towards  the 
head  of  Uraga  Bay.  A good  view  was  obtained  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, which  did  not  seem  of  a formidable  character;  their 
position  and  armament  were  such  as  to  exptjse  them  to  an  easy 
assault.  The  surveying  party  next  j)roceeded  up  the  gulf 
towards  the  Bay  of  Y’edo,  this  time  accompanied  by  the 
‘ Mississippi  ’ under  steam,  partly  to  protect  the  boats  and 
partly  to  overawe  the  authorities.  This  movement  created 
great  sensation  Iwth  on  land  and  water.  In  the  distance  on 
the  eastern  shore  large  numbers  of  soldiers  were  seen  to  march 
down  from  the  higher  ground  to  the  beach,  and  there  embark 
in  IsMits,  which  put  off  in  the  direction  of  the  surveying  party. 
In  proceeding  towards  the  Bay  of  Yedo  numbers  of  govern- 
ment vessels  appeared,  warning  off  the  intruders;  but  they 
were  not  deterred  from  making  a series  of  deep  soimdings 
all  the  way  to  Yokohama  Bay,  where  the  foreign  settlement 
and  port  of  that  name  is  now  situated.  The  party  returned 
to  the  anchorage  without  any  mishap. 
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§ 16.  Prdiminary  negotiations  amiccMy  arranged. — On  the 
clay  appointed  for  the  return  of  an  answer  to  the  Governor’s 
communication  with  Yedo,  that  functionary  came  on  board 
with  his  suite;  and,  after  a lengthened  conference,  produced 
a letter  of  credence  from  the  Siogoon  (or  “ Temporal  Emperor,” 
as  he  was  erroneously  designated),  appointing  Idzu  no-kami, 
a noble  of  high  rank,  to  receive  the  letter  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  bring  it  to  Yedo.  In  the  course  of  the 
conference,  the  Japanese  dignitaries  showed  their  great  regard 
for  ceremony,  by  adverting  to  various  minute  points  of  etiquette 
in  reference  to  the  approacliing  reception.  They  announced 
that  all  their  functionaries  would  bo  dressed  in  official  costume, 
and  not  in  the  clothes  worn  on  ordinary  occasions.  A spacious 
temporary  building  was  being  erected  on  shore  as  a reception 
hall ; and  the  day  fixed  for  the  grand  interview  was  Thursday, 
July  17th. 

§ 17.  Reception  of  Commodore  Perry  hy  a Japanese  envoy. — The 
place  appointed  for  the  reception,  and  delivery  of  the  letter 
and  cre<lentiuls,  was  situated  nearer  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
than  Uraga  Bay,  so  that  the  squadron  got  imder  weigh  on  the 
moniing  of  that  day,  and  anchored  off  the  shore  where  the 
temporary  erection  stofxl.  The  Governor  and  his  suite  came  on 
board  the  flag-ship,  to  guide  the  Commo<lore  and  his  escort 
to  the  landing-place.  A signal  was  then  hoisted  from  tlie 
‘ Susquehanna  ’ as  a summons  for  the  boats  of  the  other  ships, 
and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  they  had  all  pidled  alongside 
with  their  various  officers,  sailors,  and  marines  detailed  for  the 
day’s  ceremonies.  “ The  launches  and  cutters  numl)ered  no  less 
than  fifteen,  and  presented  quite  an  imjK)sing  array  ; and  with 
all  on  board  of  them  in  proper  uniform,  a picturesque,  eflect  was 
not  wanting.”  These  boats  took  their  departure  with  the  ship’s 
cutters  containing  the  two  bands  of  the  steamers,  who  en- 
livened the  occasion  with  their  cheerful  music.  When  halfway 
towards  the  shore,  the  thirteen  guns  of  the  ‘Susquehanna’  fired 
a salute,  announcing  the  departure  of  Commo<lore  Perry,  who, 
stepping  into  his  barge,  was  rowed  off  to  the  landing-place. 
Here  a hiuidred  marines  were  drawn  up  on  one  side,  and  a 
hundred  small-arms  men  on  the  other,  with  a hundred  other 
supernumeraries,  forming  a double  line  from  the  beach  to  the 
building.  Behind  and  skirting  the  beach,  upwards  of  five 
thousand  Japane.se  infantry  and  cavalry  well  equipjjed,  and 
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armed  with  native  weapons,  rendered  the  scene  imposing  and 
nmrtial.  When  the  Commodore  lauded,  a procession  was 
formed,  with  the  United  States’  flag  and  broad  pennant  home 
before  him ; and  two  boys  bearing  the  lx)xes  wliich  contained 
his  credentials  and  the  President’s  letter.  A Ja^janese  guard 
escorted  him  to  the  house  of  reception,  which  he  entered  with 
his  suite.  As  they  ascended  to  the  hall,  the  two  dignitaries, 
who  were  seated  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  arose  and  bowed, 
and  they  were  conducted  to  chairs  provided  for  them  on  the 
right.  The  intorjireters  then  announced  the  names  and  titles 
of  the  high  Jajiane.se  functionaries  as  Tosa  Idzu  no-kami,  and 
Ito  Imami  no-kami,  signifying  that  they  were  Daimios  or  nobles 
of  the  first  class.  'I'hey  were  both  men  of  middle  age,  the 
former  apparently  about  fifty,  and  the  latter  some  two  years 
younger;  both  gorgeously  dressed  in  robes  of  heavy  silk 
brocade,  with  elaborately  wrought  figures  in  gold  and  silver 
embroidery.  After  a brief  jiause,  the  Americans  were  seated, 
when  the  interpreter  announced  that  the  envoys  were  ready  to 
receive  the  letters,  and  that  a scarlet  case  was  there  to  place 
them  in.  Ujion  this,  the  Commodore  beckoned  to  the  two  boys 
to  advance  with  the  two  hand.some  bo.xes  containing  them. 
Two  stalwart  negroes  followed  them,  and  opened  the  boxes, 
taking  out  the  letters,  to  display  the  seals  and  writing,  which 
they  laid  ujxin  the  lid  of  the  Jajianese  box — all  done  in  jierfect 
silence.  Accompanying  the  letters  in  English,  were  transla- 
tions in  Dutch  and  Chinese,  This  was  explained  to  the  native 
interpreter,  when  he  thereupon  jirostrated  himself  before  Ito, 
who  gave  him  a roll  of  pijiers,  which  he  handed  to  the  Commo- 
dore as  the  Imjierial  receipt  for  his  documents.  After  a silence 
of  some  minutes,  he  directed  his  interpreters  to  inform  the 
envoys  that  he  would  leave  with  his  squadron  in  a few  days 
for  China,  and  return  again  to  Japan  in  the  spring  of  1854, 
with  an  increased  squadron,  hoping  to  conclude  an  amicable 
treaty  with  the  Government.  Ho  was  then  informed  that  this 
brought  the  ceremony  to  a close ; so  he  rose  to  take  his  leave, 
and  as  ho  dejiarted  the  two  envoys,  still  preserving  absolute 
silence,  also  stood  up,  each  making  a grave  and  formal  bow. 
The  whole  interview  flid  not  occupy  more  than  twenty  minutes, 
when  the  procession  was  re-formed,  and  the  Commodore  with 
his  escort,  returned  safely  on  board  their  vessels. 

§ 18.  Purport  of  the  President's  letter  to  the  Emperor. — At 
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that  time  Jlillanl  Fillmore  wa.s  Presirlent  of  the  Uniteil  States 
of  America,  anti  he  wrote  to  “ His  Imperial  Jlaje-sty  the 
Emjieror  of  Japtin,”  whom  he  saluted  a.s  a “ great  and  gixKl 
friend,”  addre.ssing  him  in  a friendly  strain ; of  which  the 
salient  |K)int.s  will  be  found  in  the  following  extracts : — “ I have 
directed  Commodore  Pern,"  to  assure  your  Imj)erial  Jlajesty 
that  I entertain  the  kindest  feelings  towards  your  Jlajcsty’s 
jterson  and  Government,  and  that  I have  no  other  object  in 
sending  him  to  Japan  but  to  propose  to  your  Inn)crial  Jlajesty 
that  the  United  States  and  Japan  stionld  live  in  friendship,  and 
have  commercial  intercourse  with  each  otlier.  ....  We  know 
that  the  ancient  laws  of  your  lmjK!rial  Jlajesty’s  Government 
do  not  allow  of  foreign  trade  except  with  the  Chinese  and  the 
Dutch  ; but  a.s  the  state  of  the  world  changes  and  new  govern- 
ments are  formed,  it  seems  to  lx;  wise,  from  time  to  time,  to 
make  new  laws.  There  was  a time  when  the  ancient  laws  of 
vour  Majesty’s  Government  were  first  made.  About  the  same 
time  America,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  ‘ New  World,’  was 
first  discovered  and  settled  by  Europeans.  For  a long  time 
they  were  but  a few  p<*ople,  and  they  were  very  jsxjr.  They 
have  now  become  quite  numerous;  their  commerce  is  very 
extensive ; and  they  think  that  if  your  ^Majesty  were  so  far  to 
change  the  ancient  laws  as  to  allow  a free  trade  between  the 
two  countries  it  wouhl  lx?  extremely  beneficial  to  both.  'The 
United  States  reach  from  ocean  to  (x-ean,  and  our  territory  of 
Oregon  and  ^tate  of  California  lie  directly  op|M)sitc  to  the 
dominions  of  your  Majesty.  Our  steamships  am  go  from 

California  to  Jaj>an  in  eighteen  days The  United  States 

constitution  and  laws  forbid  aU  interference  with  the  religious 
or  political  concerns  of  other  nations.  I have  particularly 
charged  Commodore  Perry  to  abstain  from  every  act  which  could 
possibly  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  your  Imperial  Majesty’s 

dominions The  only  objects  for  which  I have  sent 

Commodore  Perry,  with  a powerful  squadron,  to  pay  a visit  to 
your  Imperial  Majesty’s  renowned  city  of  Yedo  are — friendship, 
commerce,  a supply  of  coal  and  provisions,  and  protection  for 

our  shipwrecked  people Washington,  November  13, 

1852.” 
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CHAPTER  IL 

1854. 

ComiODORE  Perbt  renews  friendly  Negotiations  with  Authorities  — First 
Treaty  concluded  with  America  at  Kanagawa  — Interchakok  of  Presents 
— Ports  of  Simoda  and  Hakodadi  orENED.** 

§ 19.  Rene\cal  of  Amfrican  relations  \cith  Japan  in  February  1854.  § 20.  Com- 

modore Perry  maintains  a firm  attitude.  § 21.  Commencement  of  treaty  nego- 
tiations at  Yokohama  Bay.  § 22.  I.anding  of  the  Americans  in  warlike  array. 
§ 23.  Preliminary  conference  to  negotiating  a treaty.  § 24.  Presents  brought  by 
the  expedition  for  the  authorities.  § 25.  Model  locomotire  and  electric  telegraph 
exhibited.  § 26.  Inordinate  curiosity  of  the  Japanese.  § 27.  Shrewd  remarks  of 
Dr.  Hawks  on  the  leading  points  in  the  national  character.  § 28.  Unsatisfactory 
note  from  the  Commissioners.  § 29.  Commodore  Perry  persists  in  securing  an 
independent  treaty.  § 30.  Presents  from  the  Emperor  and  Commissioner  to  the 
Americans.  § 31.  Great  feast  on  board  the  Commodore*s  flag-ship.  § 32.  The 
United  States  treaty  of  Kanagawa  signed.  § 33.  Japanese  return  banquet  to  the 
Americans.  § 34.  The  Commodore  and  party  walk  inland,  and  sail  up  to  Vedo 
Bay.  § 35.  Squadron  enters  the  Port  of  Simoda.  § 36.  Description  of  the  town 
and  enrirons.  § 37.  Authorities  obstructire  and  refractory.  § 38.  Indignation 
and  stern  remonstrances  of  the  Commodore.  § 39.  Further  annoyances,  but  all 
ultimately  remedied.  § 40.  Interesting  incident  with  two  Japanese  scholars  at 
Simoda.  § 41.  Results  of  the  visit  to  Simoda  deemed  satisfactory.  § 42.  Voyage 
from  Simoda  to  Hakodadi.  § 43.  Picturesque  a.spect  of  the  town  and  Bay  of 
Hakodadi.  § 44.  Free  intercourse  with  the  people  and  liberty  on  shore  granted. 
§ 45.  Clean  and  quiet  aspect  of  the  port  and  its  inhabitants.  § 46.  Departure 
from  Hakodadi.  § 47.  Perry's  expedition  departs  from  Japan. 


§ 19.  Renewal  of  American  rdations  with  Japan  t»'1854. — At 
the  urgent  request  of  Commodore  Perry  the  squadron  under 
his  command  was  reinforced,  so  as  to  present  a more  imposing 
fleet,  comprising  the  steamers  ‘ Susquehanna,’  ‘ Powhatan,’  and 
‘ Mississippi  ’ ; the  sailing  ships  of  war,  ‘ Macedonian,’  ‘ Van- 
dalia,’  ‘ Lexington,’  and  ‘ Southampton,’  and  the  store-ship 
‘Supply.’  The  place  of  rendezvous  before  proceeding  to  Yedo 
Gulf  was  the  harbour  of  Napha,  in  the  Loo  Choo  Islands,  where 
the  Commodore  had  made  arrangements  for  storing  coal,  and 
obtaining  supplies  for  the  squadron.  Before  sailing  from  this 
port  he  was  informed  by  the  officers  of  a Russian  srjuadron  in 
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Japanese  waters,  that  the  Siogcwn,  or  “ temporal  Emperor,” 
had  just  died.  This  was  semi-ottieially  notified  to  him  by  the 
Dutch  Governor  of  Batavia  in  a letter  to  the  Commodore, 
wherein  it  was  stated  that  the  superintendent  of  the  factory  at 
Nagasaki  had  been  requested  by  the  Japanese  Government  to 
inform  the  Americans  that  it  was  not  desirable  for  them 
to  return  to  Japan  at  the  time  appointed,  as  they  feared 
that  under  the  circumstances,  caused  by  the  decea.se  of  the 
“ Emperor,”  the  appearance  of  the  squadron  might  create 
confusion,  as  the  native  authorities  expressed  themselves.  At 
first  the  Commodore  was  inclined  to  treat  this  as  a ntse  to 
obstnict  his  negotiations ; but  even  granting  that  it  was  true 
(which  was  proved  subs<>qucntly  U)  be  the  fact*)  there  seemed 
to  be  no  reason  for  delay,  and  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  by 
such  unforeseen  circumstances  from  prosecuting  his  important 
mission.  Accordingly,  in  February,  1851,  the  squadron  took 
its  departure  from  Napha,  and  on  the  13th  sailed  into  the  Gulf 
of  Yedo,  where  it  came  to  anchor  twelve  miles  higher  up  than 
before.  At  that  time  the  shores  were  clad  in  the  rich  green 
livery  of  summer,  which  presented  such  a picturesque  aspect  to 
the  ever-varying  landscape.  Now  the  frosts  and  winds  of  winter 
had  swept  the  foliage  away,  laying  bare  the  quaintly-built 
towns,  the  rudely  constructed  fortifications  and  rocky  head- 
lands; while  the  snow-capj>ed,  volcanic  mountain,  Fusi  Yama, 


• On  tliU  hcajil  Sir  RntherforJ  Aleock  writes  a*  follows  : “ When  Commodore 
Perry  first  arriTcd  (in  1853 , Minamotto  Jejaahi  had  reigned  aeventecn  years  aa 
Tycoon.  Ho  is  aaid  to  iiavc  been  a prince  of  energy  and  cxiicrience,  and  to  have 

carried  weight  in  the  Council  of  Daimios The  Prcaidcnt'a  letter,  it  waa 

resolved,  should  be  received,  and  a yeaPa  delay  was  diamonded  for  time  to 
assemble  a great  Council  of  Daimios.  A few  days  after,  the  Tycoon  diod  suddenly. 
Tho  following  is  said  to  be  the  palace  chronicle  of  the  mode  of  his  death.  Mina- 
motto’s  Prime  Minister  was  Etzizen  no-Aromt.  a stout  defender  of  old  laws  and 
customs ; and  he.  it  is  said,  conspired  with  other  Daimios  then  in  the  capital,  as 
to  the  means  of  saving  the  country  from  foreign  infiuence.  It  was  agreed  that 
tho  Tycoon  should  be  poisoned ; and  some  charge  Etzizen  no-kami  with  views 
of  aggrandisement  for,  himself,  aa  future  regent,  the  Tycoon's  only  son  being  of 
infirm  mind.  But  when  the  cup  containing  the  poison  was  presented  to  the 
Tycoon  by  one  of  the  officers  who  hod  been  tampered  with,  something  roused  the 
suspicions  of  the  destined  victim,  and  he  threw  the  cup  with  its  contents  into  his 
attendant's  face,  who  instantly  drew  his  sword  and  run  him  through  the  body, 
killing  himself  immediately  afterwards.  Etzizen  was  loudly  accuse<l  by  the 
Tycoon’s  followers ; and  he  also  performed  the  Hara-hiru.  Minamotto  Yesado, 
the  son  aforesaid,  succeeded  his  father,  and  Ikamouo  no-kami  became  regent ; that 
office  being  hereditary  in  his  family  whenever  the  reigning  Tycoon  shall  be 
incapable  of  governing." — ‘ Capital  of  the  Tycoon,’  vol.  i. 
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towered  prandly  in  the  distance  to  the  height  of  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

§ 20.  Commodffre  Perry  maintains  a firm  attitude. — When 
the  Governor  of  Ura"a  and  his  colleagues  saw  the  s<iuadron 
sail  }ia.st  their  town  towards  Yedo,  they  were  in  great  tribula- 
tion, and  lost  no  time  to  board  the  flag-ship  to  request  the 
Commodore  to  return  with  it  to  his  former  anchorage.  This, 
ho  informed  them,  through  Caj)tain  Adams  of  the  ‘ Powhatan,’ 
ho  would  not  do,  as  it  was  not  a side  harbour  for  his  large  ships. 
Several  days  elapsed  in  the  atb^mpts  of  the  oflicials  to  induce 
the  Commodore  to  have  an  interview  with  a high  functionary 
at  that  town,  but  he  firmly  declined,  sending,  however,  the 
captain  of  the  fleet  with  a letter  explaining  his  reasons  for  not 
going.  Seeing  that  he  could  not  l>e  moved  from  the  firm  and 
progressive  policy  he  had  assumed  from  the  first,  they  com- 
promised matters,  and  arranged  that  the  next  place  for  con- 
ducting negotiations  would  be  at  Yokohama.  Accordingly  the 
squadron  cast  anchor  in  that  roadstead,  where  it  was  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  the  ‘ Saratoga,’  while  the  Japanese  commenced 
at  once  to  construct  a wooden  building  for  the  proposed  con- 
ference. 

§ 21.  Commencement  of  treaty  negotiations  at  Yokohama 
Bay. — The  8th  of  March  was  the  day  appointed  to  renew  nego- 
tiations. At  the  anchorage  abreast  of  Yokohama  there  was  just 
sufficient  nwm  for  the  whole  squadron  of  nine  ships  to  take  up 
their  jwsition  in  line  of  battle ; the  guns  of  the  several  star- 
board brotrdsides  commanding  an  extent  of  shore  equal  to  the 
entire  range.  At  an  early  hour  there  was  an  unusual  stir  on 
land  preparatory  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion.  Hands  of 
flag-bearers,  musicians,  and  pikemen  manoeuvred  in  order,  here 
and  there,  glistening  with  their  lacquered  caps,  bright-coloured 
costumes,  crimson  streamers,  showy  emblazonry  coats  of  armour 
and  burnished  spears.  8oon  a large  gaily  {minted  barge  came 
olown  the  bay  from  Kanagawa,  with  the  Japanese  Commissioners 
on  board,  followed  by  an  immense  number  of  craft  of  all  kinds, 
each  with  a tassel  at  its  prow,  and  a square-striped  flag  at  its 
stern.  The  day  was  fresh  and  clear,  and  cverjdhing  had  a 
cheerful  asjmct,  in  spite  of  the  lingering  wintrj'  look  of  the 
landscape. 

§ 22.  Landing  of  the  Americans  in  warlike  array. — On  their 
part  the  Americans  had  made  every  preparation  to  distinguish 
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the  occasion  of  their  second  landing  hy  all  necessary  parade, 
knowing  the  importance  and  moral  influence  of  such  show  upon 
so  ceremonious  a people  as  the  Japanese.  Accordingly  the 
Commodore  issued  orders  to  the  efl’cct  that  all  the  marines  that 
could  be  spared  from  duty  should  appear  in  full  uniform ; that 
the  bands  of  music  from  the  three  steamships  should  land,  and 
all  the  officers  and  sailors  that  could  possibly  leave.  When 
mustered  they  numbered  about  five  hundred  of  all  ranks,  fully 
armed,  embarking  in  twenty-seven  boats,  and  landing  in  good 
order.  The  Commodore  followed  in  his  barge,  under  a salute 
of  seventeen  guns.  On  stepping  ashore  he  was  received  by  his 
officers,  when  they  walked  in  procession  to  the  building.  “ The 
bands  now  struck  up  some  lively  tune,  and  the  marines  (whose 
orderly  ranks  in  complete  military  apjwintment,  with  their 
blue  and  white  imiforms  and  glist(‘ning  bayonets,  made  quite  a 

martial  and  effective  show),  presented  anns A group  of 

richly  costumed  Japanese  guards,  or  retainers,  with  banners, 
flags,  and  streamers,  were  gathered  on  each  side  of  the  treaty- 
house.  As  the  Commodore  and  his  suite  pas.sed  up  between 
these,  they  were  met  hy  a number  of  officials,  who  came  out 
and,  uncovering,  conducted  them  into  the  building.  As  they 
entered,  by  a preconcerted  arrangement,  howitzers,  which  had 
been  mounted  on  the  bows  of  the  larger  ships’  boats,  that  were 
floating  just  by  the  shore,  commenced  firing  in  admirable  order 
a salute  of  twenty-one  guns  in  honour  of  the  Emjieror,  which 
were  succeeded  by  a salute  of  seventeen  guns  for  Hayashi 
Daigaku  no-kami,  the  High  Commissioner,  and  the  hoisting  of 
the  JajMinese  national  flag  from  the  masthead  of  the  steamer 
‘ Powhatan  ’ in  the  bay.”  * 

§ 23.  Preliminari/  conference  to  negotiating  a treaty. — Ujwn 
entering  the  tcmjwrary  structure  the  Americans  were  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  a spacious  hall,  laid  out  with  taste,  and  warmed 
by  copper  braziers  fidl  of  burning  charcoal.  As  they  took 
their  seats,  the  five  Commissioners,  with  their  interpreters  and 
attendants,  entered  from  an  apartment  which  opened  through 
an  entmnce  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  They  were  august- 
looking  personages,  and  their  grave  but  courteous  manners, 
with  their  rich  flowing  robes  of  silk,  set  them  off  to  the  highest 
advantage.  Their  first  proposition  was  that  an  adjournment 


* Perry's  *Expe<lition  to  Japan/ 
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should  take  place  to  a small  apartment,  which  would  accommo- 
date ten  persons  comfortably.  This  was  acceded  to,  and  hero 
the  conference  began.  The  Chief  Commissioner  handed  the 
Commodore  an  answer  to  the  President’s  letter.  Without 
referring  to  its  contents  (which  were  evasive  and  unsatisfactory), 
the  Commodore  at  once  broached  the  question  of  a treaty 
being  entered  into  between  the  two  nations,  on  the  basis  of  the 
one  ratified  by  the  American  and  Chinese  Governments — a 
copy  of  which  was  handed  to  the  envoy.  ’I'his  was  accompanied 
by  two  notes  carefully  drawn  up  by  Commodore  Perry,  setting 
forth  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  Japan  as  well  as 
America,  by  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  nations. 
Moreover,  he  asked  for  such  a treaty,  not  as  a boon,  but  as  a 
right  that  had  become  positively  necessary,  concluding  with  an 
implied  hostile  attitude,  by  saying,  “Indeed,  I shall  not  dare 
to  return  to  the  United  f?tates  without  carrying  with  me  satis- 
factory responses  to  all  the  proposals  of  the  President,  and  I 
must  remain  until  such  are  placed  in  my  possession.”  The 
Commissioners  hero  asked  for  time  to  have  the  documents 
translated  into  their  own  language,  before  taking  them  into 
consideration  and  reference  to  higher  quarters.  'I'his  ended 
the  conference,  and  the  Commodore  and  escort  took  their 
departure,  after  inviting  the  chief  dignitaries  to  visit  the  flag- 
ship, an  invitation  which  they  {xilitely  accepted. 

§ 24.  Presents  hrouglU  Iry  the  expedition  for  the  authorities. — 
While  the  wily  diplomatists  were  (!onsulting  how  to  circumvent 
the  proposals  of  the  Americans,  ostensibly  put  forward  as 
entirely  pacific,  but  backed  by  something  stronger  than  moral 
force,  the  natives  and  visitors  began  to  mingle  somewhat  freely. 
Although  the  Japanese  authorities  were  still  very  jealous  of 
any  intercourse  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  with  the  people, 
and  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  it,  still  there  was  necessarily 
a good  deal  of  intermingling.  The  ships  were  being  daily 
supplie<l  with  water  and  provisions,  for  which  the  government 
officials  were  now  authorized  to  receive  payment ; but  they  in- 
sisted on  conducting  all  the  transactions  themselves,  and  pro- 
vided their  own  boats  and  lalwurers  for  that  purpose.  But  that 
which  caused  the  most  friendly  intercourse,  with  both  officials 
and  populace,  was  the  delivery  of  the  presents  brought  by 
the  Americans,  and  exhibition  of  them  to  the  people.  These 
consisted  of  a large  variety  of  articles  for  warlike  and  pacific 
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purposes,  chiefly  the  manufacture  of  the  United  States ; each 
lot  arranged  for  presentation  to  the  “ Emperor,”  Commissioners, 
or  general  distribution.  His  “ Majesty  ” was  apportioned  cases 
of  rifles,  muskets,  swords,  and  several  baskets  of  champagne ; 
the  Commissioners  came  in  for  some  of  the  same  wine,  besides 
sherry,  maraschino,  cherry  cordials,  and  whisky,  showing  that 
the  donors  studied  their  well-knowm  bibulous  tastes;  while  for 
no  specified  parties  there  were  duplicate  packages  of  most 
articles,  besides  books  and  agricultural  implements.  The 
presents  filled  several  large  boats,  which  left  the  ships  escorted 
by  a number  of  officers,  a company  of  marines,  and  a band  of 
music.  A building  adjoining  the  treaty-house  had  been  suitably 
constructed  and  arranged  for  the  reception  of  them,  which  was 
done  with  due  formality  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  his 
colleagues.  A number  of  American  officers  and  men,  selected 
for  the  purpose,  were  diligently  engaged  daily  in  unpacking 
and  arranging  them  for  exhibition. 

§ 25.  Model  locomotive  and  electric  telegraph  exhibited.  — 
But  the  present  that  created  the  greatest  interest  among  this 
naturally  intelligent  people,  both  high  and  low,  was  a good- 
sized  working  model  of  a railway  engine,  tender,  and  car,  put 
into  operation  on  a circular  track  of  rails.  They  watched  the 
result  of  arranging  and  putting  the  machinery  together  with  an 
innocent  and  childlike  delight.  All  the  parts  of  the  mechanism 
were  perfect,  and  the  car  was  a tasteful  specimen  of  workman- 
ship, but  so  small  that  it  could  hardly  carry  a child  of  six 
years  of  age.  The  Japanese,  however,  were  not  to  be  done  out 
of  a ride,  and  as  those  who  ventured  were  unable  to  reduce 
themselves  to  the  capacity  of  the  carriage  inside,  they  squatted 
on  the  roof.  It  was  a spectacle  not  a little  ludicrous  to  behold 
a dignified  functionary  whirling  around  the  circular  railway  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour;  clinging  with  a desperate 
hold  to  the  edge  of  the  roof,  grinning  intensely  with  a kind  of 
laughing  timidity,  and  his  body  shaking  convulsively  wdth  his 
loose  robes  flying  in  the  wind.  In  like  manner  they  observed 
the  working  of  the  telegraphic  apparatus ; the  wires  extending 
nearly  a mile  in  a direct  line,  one  end  being  at  the  treaty-house, 
and  the  other  at  a building  expressly  allotted  for  the  purpose. 
When  communication  was  opened  between  the  operators  at 
either  extremity  the  learned  officials  were  greatly  amazed  to 
find  that  in  an  instant  of  time  messages  were  conveyed  in  the 
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English,  Dutch,  anil  Japanese  languages  from  building  to 
building.  Day  after  day  the  dignitaries  and  many  of  the 
j)eople  would  gather,  and,  eagerly  beseeching  tlie  operators  to 
work  the  telegraph,  would  watch  with  unabated  interest  the 
sending  and  receiving  of  mes.sages. 

§ 26.  Inordinaie  curiosity  of  the  Japanese. — In  their  exclusive 
state  of  existence,  and  apparent  desire  to  remain  for  all  time 
happy  in  their  ignorance  of  the  outer  world,  it  was  at  once  con- 
cluded by  foreigners  that  the  Japanese  as  a race  were  deficient 
in  the  faculties  which  prompt  mankind  to  intellectual  inquiry. 
Experience  has  proved  that  this  was  not  only  an  erroneous 
supposition,  but  that  they  are  among  the  most  inquisitive 
jwople  in  the  world.  This  was  first  demonstrated  by  them  in 
their  free  conPict  with  the  Americans,  where  they  “ evinced  an 
inordinate  curiosity ; for  the  gratification  of  which  the  various 
articles  of  strange  fabric  and  the  pieces  of  mechanism,  of  in- 
genious and  novel  invention,  brought  from  the  United  8tates, 
gave  them  a full  opportunity.  They  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  minutest  examination  of  all  things,  so  surprisingly  wonder- 
ful as  they  appeared  to  them,  but  followed  the  officers  and  men 
about,  and  seized  upon  every  occasion  to  examine  each  part  of 
their  dress.  'I'he  liu!cd  cups,  boots,  swords,  and  tailed  coats  of 
the  ofiicers ; the  tarpaulins,  jackets,  and  trousers  of  the  men, 
all  came  in  for  the  closest  scrutiny ; and  a tjiilor,  in  search  of  a 
new  cut  or  a latest  fashion,  could  not  have  been  more  exacting 
in  his  observations  than  the  inquisitive  Japanese,  as  he  fingered 
the  broadcloth,  smoothed  down  the  nap  with  his  long  delicate 
hands,  pulled  a lappel  here,  adjustcsl  a collar  there;  now 
fathomed  the  depth  of  a jwcket,  and  again  j)eered  into  the 
inner  recesses  of  Jack’s  toilette.  'I'hey  eagerly  sought  to 
|)ossess  themselves  of  anything  that  pertaine<l  to  the  dress  of 
their  visitors,  and  showed  a peculiar  passion  for  buttons.  They 
would  again  and  again  ask  for  a button,  and  w hen  ])resented 
with  the  cheap  gift,  they  appeared  immediately  gratified,  and 
stowed  it  away  as  if  it  were  of  the  greatest  value.  . . . AVhen 
visiting  the  ships,  the  functionaries  and  their  attendants  were 
never  at  rest;  but  went  about  leering  into  every  nook  and 
corner,  |)eeping  into  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  examining 
curiously  the  small  arms,  handling  the  ropes,  measuring  the 
bt^ats,  looking  eagerly  into  the  engine-rcHun,  and  watching 
eveiy  movement  of  the  engineers  and  workmen  as  they  busily 
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moved,  in  and  alxjut,  the  gigantic  machinery  of  the  steamers. 
They  were  not  content  with  merely  observing  with  their  eyes, 
but  were  constantly  taking  out  their  writing  materials  (their 
mulberry-bark  paj)cr,  and  their  cakes  of  ink  and  hair  jiencils, 
which  they  always  carried  in  a pocket  within  the  left  breast 
of  their  loose  robes),  making  notes  and  sketches.  They  had 
all  a strong  pictorial  taste,  and  looked  with  delight  upon  the 
pictures  shown  them,  but  their  owti  performances  appeared 
rude  and  inarti.stic.”  * 

§ 27.  Shrewd  remarks  of  Dr.  Hawks  on  the  leading  points 
in  the  national  character. — In  the  narrative  of  this  pioneer 
expedition  to  introduce  Western  civilization  into  Japan,  Dr. 
Haw  ks,  its  historian,  has  not  only  performed  his  task  faithfully, 
but  has  intersjwrsed  his  subject-matter  with  shrewd  comments 
on  the  national  chamcteristics  of  the  Japanese  that  almost 
amount  to  prescience,  as  events  have  transpired,  in  the  fruition 
of  the  seeds  that  were  sown  by  its  astute  and  far-seeing  leader. 
Commodore  I’erry.  “The  Japanese,”  he  remarks,  “are,  im- 
doubtcdly,  like  the  Chinese,  a very  imitative,  adaptative,  and 
compliant  people;  and  in  those  characteristics  may  be  dis- 
covered a promise  of  the  comparatively  easy  introduction  of 
foreign  cust(jins  and  habits,  if  not  of  the  nobler  principles  and 
better  life  of  a higher  civilization.”  How  this  prediction  of 
future  progress  in  Japan  has  since  been  verifie<l  is  patent  to 
the  W(jrld,  surpassing  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  foreign 
statesmen  and  diplomatists.  Moreover,  Dr.  Hawks  remarks ; 
“Notwithstanding  the  Japanese  are  so  fond  of  indulging  their 
curiosity,  they  are  by  no  mc-ans  communicative  among  them- 
selves. They  allege,  as  a reason  for  this  provoking  reserve, 
that  their  laws  l\)rbid  them  to  communicate  to  foreigners 
anything  relating  to  their  country  and  its  institutions,  habits, 
ami  customs.  This  silejice  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  was  a 
serious  obstacle  to  acquiring  that  minute  information  about 
a strange  jHjojile  of  whom  curiosity  is  naturally  on  the  alert 
to  know  everything.  JIuch  progress  will,  however,  never  be 
obtained  toward  a thorough  knowledge  of  Japan,  until  men  of 
intelligence  are  establi.shed  in  the  country  in  the  character  of 
consular  agents,  merchants,  or  missionaries,  wht>  may  thus  be 
enabled  to  acquire  the  language,  and  mingle  in  intimate  social 
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relations  with  the  people.”  This  prediction  has  not  yet  been 
fulfilled,  but  we  believe  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  obtain  a thorough  knowledge  of  Japan  through  the 
foreign  residents  indicated  by  Dr.  Hawks. 

§ ‘28.  Unsatisfactory  note  from  the  Commissioners. — While  the 
subordinate  officials  and  the  people  were  thus  fraternizing  with 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  squadron  privileged  to  go  on  shore, 
the  Commodore  and  the  Commissioners  renewed  their  negotia- 
tions. A note  from  the  latter  to  the  former  contained  a reply 
to  the  proposition  that  a treaty  should  be  entered  into  on  the 
basis  of  the  one  with  Cliina.  The  articles  providing  that  the 
Japanese  should  succour  American  shipwrecked  mariners,  and 
furnish  supplies  to  passing  ships  were  “ to  be  granted  without 
hesitation.  But  as  to  opening  a trade,”  the  document  went  on 
to  say,  “ such  as  is  now  carried  on  with  China  by  your 
country,  we  certainly  cannot  yet  bring  it  about.  The  feelings 
and  manners  of  our  people  arc  very  unlike  those  of  other 
nations ; and  it  will  be  e.xceedingly  difficult,  even  if  you  wish 
it,  to  immediately  change  the  old  regulations  for  those  of  other 
countries.  Moreover,  the  Chinese  have  long  had  intercourse 
with  Western  nations,  while  we  have  had  dealings  at  Nagasaki 
with  only  the  people  of  Holland  and  China.  Beside  them,  it 
mattered  not  for  us  to  trade  with  those  of  any  other  land ; and 
this  has  made  our  exchange  of  commodities  very  small.  The 
ships  of  your  country,  therefore,  [may]  begin  your  trade  at 
Nagasaki  during  the  first  m(x>n  of  our  next  year,  where  they 
can  procure  water,  coal,  and  other  supplies ; but  as  our  ideas  of 
things?,  and  what  wo  each  like,  are  still  very  dis.similar,  as  are 
also  our  notions  of  the  prices  or  worth  of  things,  this  makes  it 
indispensable  that  we  both  first  make  a mutual  trial  and 
examination,  and  then,  after  five  years,  we  can  open  another 
port  for  trade,  which  will  be  convenient  for  your  ships  when 
passing.” 

§ 29.  Commodore  Perry  'persists  in  securing  an  independent 
treaty. — This  obstructive  note  would  have  been  disheartening 
to  most  men,  but  not  so  to  the  gallant  Commodore;  who 
resolved  to  urge  his  point  of  having  one  or  more  ports  open  to 
American  commerce,  and  ignoring  Nagasaki  more  strenuously 
than  ever.  On  the  17th  of  March,  he  met  the  Commissioners 
according  to  apjwintment  at  the  treaty-house,  as  on  the 
inaugural  day  of  the  conference,  accompanied  by  his  inter- 
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pretors,  secretary,  and  several  of  bis  officers,  but  all  military 
display  was  dispensed  with,  and  so  it  was  with  the  Japanese 
envoys,  although  the  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  the 
same  grave  formalities  in  the  inner  chamber.  Hayashi,  the 
chief  dignitary,  opened  the  day’s  business  by  asking  whether 
the  Commodore  was  satisfied  with  their  reply  to  his  propo- 
sitions for  a treaty.  He  said  it  would  be  best  to  discuss  the 
counter  proposals  of  the  Commissioners  seriatim.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  first  three  propositions  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  American  seamen  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  Japan 
received  his  assent,  excepting  that  one  or  more  ports  must  be 
substituted  for  Nagasaki,  and  that  such  |)erson8  should  enjoy 
all  the  freedom  granted  to  the  natives.  The  fourth  prop»osition, 
that  Americans  at  Nagasaki  “ shall  have  no  intercourse  with 
the  Dutch  and  Cliinese,”  received  the  curt  reply  that  “the 
.Americans  will  never  submit  to  the  restrictions  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  Dutch  and  Chinese,  and  any  further 
allusion  to  such  restraints  will  be  considere<l  offensive.”  The 
other  three  propositions  were  unimportant,  but  all  were  con- 
secutively discussed  with  the  replies,  the  Commissioners  in- 
terposing with  great  pertinacity  all  possible  difiiculties,  and 
contending  that  the  laws  of  the  empire  were  of  such  a character 
as  positively  forbade  the  concessions  demanded.  With  equal 
pertinacity  the  Commodore  declared  emphatically  that  he 
would  not  think  of  accepting  Naga.saki  as  an  open  port  for 
his  countrymen  to  be  subject  to  the  degrading  restrictions 
submitted  to  by  the  Dutch,  and  that  he  should  expect  in  the 
course  of  time  five  ports  in  the  principal  islands  to  be  opened 
to  the  Americnn  flag,  meanwhile  he  would  l>e  content  with 
Uraga.  Finding  him  so  resolute,  and  that  all  their  cunning 
devices  to  bend  him  from  his  purpose  were  of  no  avail,  they 
formally  proposed  that  Simoda,  a port  at  the  outer  entrance  to 
Yedo  Gulf  should  lie  substituted  for  Nagasaki,  and  that  Hako- 
dadi  in  the  island  of  Yeso  should  be  open  to  American  vessels 
in  want  of  provisions,  woofl,  and  water.  This  last  concession 
“ betokened  a favourable  prospect  for  a successful  issue  to  the 
great  purpose  of  the  expedition,”  Dr.  Hawks  remarks;  “and 
the  Commodore  now  looked  forwanl  with  sanguine  expectations 
to  an  early  consummation  of  his  labours  in  the  formation  of  a 
satisfactory  treaty.” 

§ 30.  Presents  from  the  Emperor  and  Commissioners  to  the 
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Americans. — Both  parties  were  apparently  satisfied  with  the 
concessions  made  and  accepted  ; and  accordingly  there  was  a 
general  interchange  of  coiirtesies.  The  Japanese  acknowledged 
with  courtly  thanks  the  presents  from  the  Americans,  and 
invited  the  Commodore  to  receive  the  various  gifts  which  had 
been  ordered  by  the  “ Emperor  ” in  return,  'i’hese  were  dis- 
played in  the  great  reception  hall,  upon  red  covered  settees, 
numerous  tables  and  stands,  and  even  the  floor  was  heaped  with 
the  different  articles.  The  objects  were  all  of  native  manu- 
facture and  produce ; consisting  of  rich  silk  brocades ; of  their 
famous  lacquered  ware,  such  as  tables,  trays,  goblets,  and  boxes, 
all  skilfully  wrought  and  finished  with  an  exquisite*  polish ; of 
porcelain  cups  of  wonderful  lightness  and  transparency,  adorned 
with  figures  and  flowers  in  gold  and  variegated  colours,  and 
exhibiting  a workmanship  which  surpas.ses  even  that  of  the 
ware  for  which  the  Chinese  are  remarkable.  Fans,  pipes  and 
pipe-cases,  and  articles  of  apparel  in  ordinary  use,  of  no  great 
value,  but  of  exceeding  interest,  were  scattered  in  among  the 
more  costly  objects.  With  the  usual  order  and  neatness  which 
seem  almost  instinctive  with  the  Japanese,  the  various  presents 
had  been  arranged  in  lots,  and  classified  in  accordance  with  the 
rank  of  those  for  whom  they  were  respectively  intended.  A 
list  of  these  was  read  aloud  by  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and 
they  were  formally  handed  over  to  the  Commodore,  who  was 
specially  presented  with  two  sets  of  Ja}Muu'so  coin,  three 
matchlocks  and  two  swords.  As  the  ceremony  of  giving  and 
receiving  was  ended,  and  the  Commodore  prcjiarcd  to  depart, 
he  was  informed  that  the  Emperor  had  sent  a substantial  pre- 
sent for  the  use  of  the  .squadron  of  two  hundred  sticks  of  rice, 
and  three  hundred  chickens,  which  wero  down  on  the  l>each 
ready  for  shipment.  Those  evidences  of  Japanese  genero.sity 
were  duly  acknowledged ; when  a formal  delivery  of  the  tele- 
gra])h,  railway  train,  and  other  articles,  ensued  ; and  the  Com- 
missioners having  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Commodore 
to  dine  with  him  on  board  the  flag-ship  ‘Powhatan,’  they 
parted  in  mutual  friendship. 

§ 31.  dreat  feast  on  board  the  jfa/f-ship  of  the  Commodore. — 
As  usual,  in  barbarous  as  in  civilized  communities,  the  inter- 
change of  civilities  culminated  in  feasting  each  otlier.  The 
Cominoilore  was  desirous  of  giving  the  Japnne.se  a favourable 
impression  of  American  hospitality,  and  had  ai’cordingly  spared 
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no  pains  in  providiii"  most  bountifully  for  the  expected  party, 
which  was  understood  to  comjirise  no  less  tlian  seventy  persons, 
exclusive  of  boatmen  and  attendants.  As  it  was  known  that 
the  strictness  of  .Tapanese  eticjiu'tte  would  not  allow  the  High 
Commissioners  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  their  subordinates, 
two  banquets  were  [irepared,  one  in  the  Commodore’s  state-ror)m, 
and  the  other  on  the  quarter  deck.  On  lx)th  tables  a sumji- 
tuous  feast  was  spread,  of  which  the  guests  part<M>k  heartily, 
and  freely  imbihed  the,  wines  and  spirits  set  before  them, 
excepting  the  grave  Hayashi,  whose  sobriety  was  proof  against 
the  unrestrained  conviviality  of  his  colleagues.  The  party  on 
deck  became  quite  uproarious  under  the  influence  of  over- 
flowing potations  of  champagne  and  punch ; while  they  t<M)k 
the  lead  in  ]irojx)sing  healths  and  toasts,  shouting  at  the  top 
of  their  voices,  so  that  they  were  heard  above  the  music  of  the 
bands  that  enlivened  the  entertainment  by  a succession  of 
cheerful  tunes.  All  passed  over,  however,  without  any  mishap 
to  the  guests,  who  left  the  feast  gorged ; and  what  they 
could  not  cat  they  carried  away  in  their  pockets,  according 
to  custom. 

§ 32.  The  American  treaty  of  Kanagawa  mgned. — On  the 
day  following  th<i  great  feast,  a conference  was  held  in  the 
treaty-house  to  consider  the  remaining  j)oints  of  the  treaty 
previous  to  signing.  Those  of  the  Commissioners  who  had  lx*en 
most  hilarious  on  the  previous  night  had  now  the  gravest 
countenances,  owing  to  the  natunil  effects  of  their  conviviality. 
A letter  was  handed  to  the  Commodore  from  the  commander  of 
- the  ‘ Vandalia,’  which  he  had  disj)atched  to  Simoda  to  report 
ujMin  that  place  and  its  capabilities  for  a treaty  port.  This  was 
favourable,  so  it  was  accepted,  with  Hakodadi  for  a second  port, 
and  Naphn,  in  Loo  Choo,  for  a third.  On  its  basis  a treaty  was 
dniwn  up,  and  duly  executed  by  seals  and  signatures  on  the 
,31st  of  Alarch,  1854.  The  treaty  consisted  of  twelve  articles, 
providing  that  Simoda  should  be  opened  immediately  after  the 
treaty  was  signed,  and  Hakodadi  at  the  same  date  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Amerieans  resident  or  visiting  the  former  port 
were  permitted  to  trade  with  the  Japanese  merchants,  and 
exchange  gold  and  silver  coin  in  payment  by  either  party,  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  authorities.  Consuls  or  agents  were  allowed 
to  reside  there  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  eighteen 
montlis  from  the  date  of  signing  the  treaty.  It  was  agreed. 
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also,  that  if  at  any  future  clay  any  other  nation  or  nations 
should  obtain  other  privileges  and  advantages,  the  same  shall 
be  granted  to  the  Americans.  Immediately  on  the  signing  and 
exchange  of  the  copies  of  the  treaty,  the  Commodore  presented 
the  first  Commissioner  with  an  American  flag,  remarking  that 
he  considered  it  the  highest  expression  of  national  courtesy 
and  friendship  he  could  offer. 

§ 33.  Japanese  return  banquet  to  the  Americans. — As  scxcn  as 
the  formal  business  was  concluded  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
both  parties,  the  Commissioners  invited  the  Commcxlore  and  his 
officers  to  partake  of  an  entertainment  which  had  been  specially 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  tables  wore  spread  in  the  large 
reception  hall,  being  nothing  more  than  wide  divans,  such  as 
were  u.sed  for  seats  and  of  the  same  height.  When  all  were 
seated,  the  servitors  brought  in  a rapid  succession  of  courses, 
consisting  chiefly  of  stews,  in  most  of  which  fresh  fish  was  a 
component  part.  These  were  served  in  small  earthen  bowls 
or  cups,  and  were  brought  in  upon  lacquered  stands,  while 
throughout  there  was  an  abundant  quantity,  served  in  peculiar 
vessels,  of  saki,  the  .Japanese  national  spirituous  liquor,  distilled 
from  rice.  Towards  the  close  of  the  feast,  a plate  containing  a 
boiled  cray-fish,  a piece  of  fried  fish  of  some  kind,  two  or  three 
boiled  prawns,  and  a small  square  rice  pudding  was  placed 
before  each  guest,  with  a hint  that  they  were  to  follow  them  on 
their  return  to  the  ships,  and  they  were  sent  accordingly,  and 
afterwards  duly  received.  The  Americans  were  not  favourably 
impressed  with  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  viands 
at  this  feast,  or  the  .Japanese  cooks’  skill  in  preparing  them. 
However,  the  banquet  passed  over  pleasantly  and  convivially, 
mutual  compliments  being  freely  exchanged  and  healths  drunk 
in  full,  though  Liliputian,  cups  of  saki. 

§ 34.  The  Americans  walk  inland,  and  sail  up  to  Yedo  Bay. — 
Now  that  the  treaty  was  signed  and  exchanged.  Commodore 
Perry  obtained  permission  to  procee<l  with  a party  for  five  miles 
into  the  countrj’,  to  see  the  scenery  and  inhabitants.  At  first 
as  they  walked  past  habitations,  their  Japanese  conductors 
scared  away  the  women  and  children,  but  he  opposed  this,  and 
was  allowed  to  address  the  people  generally.  He  was  favourably 
impressed  with  their  general  demeanour,  the  tidiness  of  their 
persons  and  dwellings,  so  different  from  the  filth  and  squalor 
that  everywhere  offends  the  eyes  and  nostrils  of  travellers  in 
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China.  He  also  extended  his  observations  as  near  as  possible  up 
the  harbour  to  the  eity  of  Yedo,  much  against  the  wishes  of  the 
authorities,  as  the  squadron  sailed  into  Yedo  Bay.  Only  a 
partial  glimpse  of  the  capital  was  obtained  in  consequence  of 
the  day  being  misty,  but  he  saw  enough  to  convince  him  that 
it  could  easily  bo  destroyed  by  a few  steamers  of  very  light 
draught  of  water,  and  with  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre. 

§ Mi).  Squadron  enters  the  port  of  Simoda — After  the  naval 
demonstration  in  Yedo  Bay,  within  view  of  the  forbidden  capital 
itself,  the  squadron  put  about  and  sailed  down  the  gulf,  bound 
for  Sim)Kla,  to  the  intense  satisfaction  of  the  authorities.  Com- 
modore Perry  jiurposely  dispatched  the  ships  in  succession, 
those  with  least  draught  of  water  first,  in  order  to  give  time  for 
examining  the  harbour  and  selecting  the  safest  channels  and 
anchoring  places  for  their  consorts  of  deeper  draught.  This 
proved  to  be  judicious,  for  a conical  rock  was  sounded  with  only 
twelve  feet  of  water,  right  in  the  fairway  to  the  inner  harbour, 
on  which  the  flag-ship  might  have  struck.  That  vessel  followed 
two  days  afterwards,  and  the  dangerous  rock  was  found  to  have 
been  buoyed  by  the  pioneer  surveyors.  At  last  they  reached 
the  inner  harbour  in  safety,  where  the  steam  frigates  had  suf- 
ficient room  for  moorings,  but  the  harbour,  though  good,  was 
considered  suitable  only  for  a small  number  of  vessels.  However, 
the  Commodore  was  satisfied,  and  reported  in  his  home  dispatch: 
“ when  its  contiguity  to  the  sen,  its  easy  and  safe  approach,  its 
convenience  of  ingress  and  egress,  are  considered,  I do  not  see 
how  a more  desirable  port  could  have  been  selected  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  wanted.”  Moreover,  as  it  is  not 
more  distant  than  a hundred  miles  by  water  communication 
with  the  city  of  Yedo,  and  about  twenty  miles  farther  by  land, 
it  was  conveniently  situated  to  have  speedy  intercourse  with  the 
Government  at  the  capital. 

§ 36.  Simoda  and  its  environs. — 'I’he  town  is  situated  at  the 
western  end  of  the  harbour,  on  a plain  from  whence  it  derives 
its  name,  signifying  “ low  field.”  As  seen  from  the  bay,  its 
groups  of  low  houses  do  not  present  an  imposing  appearance, 
but,  with  its  background  of  hills,  wooded  with  spreading  pines 
and  yew  trees,  and  the  verdant  valleys  that  open  between  them, 
it  has  an  air  of  sheltered  repose,  and  an  appearance  of  secluded 
rusticity  that  rendered  it  quite  attractive  to  the  Americans. 
On  landing  they  found  the  town  com|)actly  built,  and  laid  out 
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in  streets  at  ri<;lit  angles;  most  of  tlioin  capable  of  being  closed 
by  light  wooden  gates,  with  a width  of  alx>ve  twenty  feet, 
partly  pavefl  and  ])urtly  macadamised,  and  having  not  only 
gutters  but  covered  sewers,  for  drainage  into  the  sea.  The  slu)ps 
and  dwellings  were  but  slightly  built  of  bamboo  and  wicker 
work,  to  withstand  the  shocks  of  earthquakes  to  which  it  was 
subject  more  than  any  other  town  on  the  coast.  lienee,  in  all 
probability  the  reason  why  the  cunning  .lajianese  diplomatists 
ofifered  the  place  so  freely  as  a treaty  port,  hoj>ing  that  the 
Americans  would  find  it  untenable  after  a few  smart  shocks, 
and  dangerous  for  the  erection  of  stone  or  brick  buildings.  It 
will  be  seen  farther  on  that  our  inference  is  based  upon  good 
premises,  when  from  that  cause  the  residents  wore  forced  to 
abantlon  the  port.  Not  so  at  the  time  of  its  first  occupation,  for 
they  were  delighted  with  the  proximity  of  Simo<la  to  the  snow- 
capj)ed  cone  of  Fusi  Yama,  visible  in  the  northern  landscaj>e, 
not  much  more  than  fifty  miles  distant,  the  centre  of  an  active 
volcanic  region.  There  it  could  be  seen  on  a clear  day  painting 
its  summit  into  the  heavens  nearly  a-s  high  as  lilout  Blanc,  and  far 
above  the  blue-tinted  mountain-ranges  near  its  bas(>.  Between 
these  rocky  mountains  and  the  shore,  richly  cultivated  fields 
and  gardens  clothed  the  slo[)es;  while  purling  streams  flowed 
through  the  vales,  shaded  with  leafy  groves,  which  beautified 
and  enriched  the  land. 

§ 37.  Authorities  obstructive  and  refractory. — After  seeing  the 
ships  safely  moored,  and  ordering  parties  on  shore  to  secure 
fresh  supplies,  the  Commodore  lost  no  time  in  putting  himself 
in  communication  with  the  authorities.  The  head  official  in 
the  town  ranked  as  a bugio,  corresponding  to  a prefect,  who  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  inhabitants  within  and  without  his  limited 
district.  On  the  thirtl  day  after  arrival  he  paid  an  official  visit 
to  that  functionary,  accompanied  by  a small  suite  of  officers. 
The  party  was  received  with  the  usual  formal  courtesy,  and 
the  government  interpreter  was  present,  having  been  specially 
sent  to  assist  the  prefect  in  carrying  out  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty.  On  returning,  after  taking  a cursorj'  view  of  the  town 
under  the  guidance  of  some  officials,  he  came  on  board  with 
the  impression  that  relations  were  likely  to  be  conducted 
amicably  with  the  authorities  of  the  first  free  port  opened. 
Not  so;  they  tried  in  every  possible  manner  to  thwart  the 
Americans  in  having  free  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  or 
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moving  about  in  liberty  without  the  surveillance  of  spies.  This 
was  manifested  when  the  officers  went  on  shore  to  stroll  freely 
about  the  town  and  into  the  neighhouring  country.  As  they 
had  found  at  Uraga  and  Kanagawa,  the  common  people  seemed 
very  much  disposed  to  welcome  the  strangers  in  a friendly 
manner  and  have  dealings  with  them.  Dr.  Hawks  informs  us 
that  “ they  exhibited  their  usual  curiosity,  and  thronged  about 
the  Americana,  examining  their  dress,  and,  with  almost  childish 
eagerness  and  delight,  lingered  the  officers’  buttons,  swords, 
and  gay  accoutrements,  and,  pointing  to  them,  would  ask,  in 
their  pantomimic  way,  the  English  names  for  each  article 
which  struck  their  fancy.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  the  Japanese  authorities  were  not  disposed  to  allow  of 
this  free  intermingling  of  the  people  with  the  Americans,  and 
no  sooner  was  it  observed  than  various  armed  soldiers  or  police- 
men came  up  and  dispersed  their  countrymen.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  severe  discipline  upon  the  poor  Japanese,  the  officials 
seemed  determined  to  practise  their  authority  upon  the  Ameri- 
can officers.  It  was  found  that,  wherever  the  latter  went,  they 
wore  followed  by  a squad  of  soldiers,  who  watched  every  move- 
ment, and  dogged  their  steps  with  the  pertinacity  of  a pack  of 
hounds.  The  people,  under  the  orders  of  the  authorities,  fled, 
and  the  town,  with  its  shops  closed  and  its  streets  deserted,  was 
as  sad  as  if  it  had  been  devastated  by  the  plague.  Even  in 
their  strolls  into  the  country,  the  American  officers  found  that 
they  could  not  divest  themselves  of  the  perpetual  presence  and 
jealous  watchfulness  of  the  Japanese  spies,  who  were  evidently 
resolved  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  their  visitors  and  put  them 
under  the  most  rigid  surveillance.” 

§ 38.  Indignation  and  stem  remonstrances  of  the  Commodore. 
— Upon  being  made  aware  of  this  treatment  of  his  officers. 
Commodore  Perry  felt  greatly  indignant,  and  dispatched  his 
flag-lieutenant  and  interpreters  ashore,  to  caU  upon  the  prefect 
and  lay  before  him  complaints  and  remonstrances  in  writing. 
In  the  memorandum  handed  to  them  he  expressed  his  dissatis- 
faction at  the  manner  in  which  his  officers  were  treated,  and 
the  inhabitants  being  debarred  from  intercourse,  protesting 
against  the  closing  of  the  shops,  the  dispersion  of  the  people, 
and  soldiers  following  the  Americans.  These  he  declared  were 
at  variance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  and  threatened, 
if  the  annoyances  should  continue,  that  he  would  sail  to  Yedo 
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with  his  whole  squadron  and  demand  an  explanation.  On 
having  this  protest  translated  to  him  the  prefect  replied,  that 
the  Dutch  at  Nagasaki,  when  they  went  into  the  town  or 
suburbs,  were  always  followed  by  a dozen  or  more  soldiers,  and 
considered  that  as  a precedent  for  his  treating  the  Americans 
at  Simoda  as  he  had  done.  This  comparison  was  indignantly 
repelled,  and  ho  was  told  that  it  was  no  criterion  to  go  by,  as 
they  had  a solemn  compact  with  the  Government  of  “ amity  and 
intercourse,”  as  friends  of  the  Japanese,  and  they  would  insist 
on  being  treated  as  such.  This  resolute  language  had  its  desired 
effect  upon  the  prefect,  but  ho  proposed  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion of  “ free  intercourse  ” to  his  superiors  at  Yedo  for  a proj>er 
interpretation  of  the  clause.  Meanwhile  he  gave  orders  that 
the  houses  should  not  be  closed,  and  would  not  allow  his 
soldiers  to  follow  the  Americans,  so  that  the  officers  visited 
the  shore  without  let  or  hindrance. 

§ 39.  Further  annoyances,  but  oH  uUimaidy  remedied. — Every- 
thing seemed  to  be  now  on  a friendly  footing,  but  a fresh 
outrage  occurred  which  demanded  the  most  peremptory  rebuke 
from  the  Commodore,  and  apology  from  the  authorities.  This 
was  an  insolent  interference  with  three  officers  who  had  gone 
into  the  country  on  a sporting  excursion,  and  finding  it  too 
late  to  return  to  their  ships  that  night,  they  resolved  to  sleep 
in  the  lodging  apartment  of  a temple.  As  they  were  settling 
themselves  for  a night’s  rest  on  the  soft  mats,  a troop  of  soldiers 
and  officials  rudely  entered  the  room  ordering  them  to  leave 
instantly,  and  return  to  the  squadron.  Incensed  at  this,  the 
officers  stood  to  their  arms  and  cocked  their  revolvers,  which 
frightened  the  Japanese,  who  speedily  made  a retreat,  and  there 
was  no  further  interruption  with  their  repose.  Next  day  the 
matter  was  brought  before  the  prefect,  who  tried  to  justify 
the  act  of  his  myrmidons,  as  they  were  sent  as  a guard  to  pro- 
tect the  officers.  He  was  then  inrlignantly  told  that  the 
Americans  required  no  protection,  as  they  were  well  able  to 
protect  themselves.  Then  seeing  it  was  needless  to  prevaricate, 
he  put  the  blame  on  his  soldiers,  who  acted  without  his  autho- 
rity, and  he  apologized  for  the  acts  of  his  subordinates,  re- 
gretting the  occurrence.  These  matters  being  amicably  settled, 
there  was  no  further  interruption  to  the  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  people  of  Simoda  and  their  American  visitors. 
They  had  now  been  twenty-five  days  in  harbour,  and  all  were 
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anxious  for  a change  after  the  worrying  with  the  authorities. 
Moreover,  the  9th  of  May  was  near  at  hand,  which  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Commission  for  the  Commodore  to  meet  the 
officials  at  Hakodadi.  Accordingly  he  took  his  departure  for 
that  port  in  his  flag-ship,  accompanied  by  another  steam  frigate, 
three  of  the  sailing  vessels  having  sailed  previously,  while 
the  store-ship  was  left  at  Simoda,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
squadron  had  gone  to  China  and  America  to  report  progress. 

§ 40.  Interesting  incident  ivith  two  Japanese  scholars  at 
Simoda. — This  brief  narrative  of  the  transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can expedition,  at  the  first  port  opened  to  them  by  treaty, 
would  be  incomplete  if  no  allusion  were  made  to  an  interesting 
episode  in  their  relations  with  the  Japanese,  demonstrative  of 
the  stringent  and  sanguinary  law  which  then  existed  prohi- 
biting the  departure  of  any  subject  from  the  country  in  a 
foreign  ship  on  pain  of  death.  One  day  while  a party  of  officers 
were  p<>rambulating  in  a lonely  part  of  the  suburbs,  they 
observed  two  men  of  the  two-sworded  class  following  them, 
whom  they  at  first  concluded  to  be  spies.  On  closer  observa- 
tion, however,  they  appeared  to  be  desirous  of  commimicating 
with  them.  Accordingly  they  waited  until  they  came  up, 
when  one  of  them  thrust  a roll  of  paper  into  the  breast  of  an 
officer’s  coat,  and  then  both  of  them  stealthily  retired  with 
their  fingers  on  their  lips,  in  a mysterious  manner.  On  returning 
to  the  flag-ship  tho  papers,  which  proved  to  bo  a letter  in  the 
Japanese  language,  were  handed  to  the  interpreter  for  trans- 
lation. This  was  done,  and  its  purport  as  follows : — Two 
scliolars  had  a yearning  desire  to  travel  in  foreign  countries,  of 
which  they  had  read  and  heartl  a goofl  deal,  and  that  since  the 
appearance  of  the  American  squadron  in  Yedo  Gulf,  they  fondly 
hoped  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  they  might  gratify  their 
wish.  They  wrote  eloquently  and  feelingly  on  the  subject  after 
the  flowery  style  of  Orientals,  imploring  the  commanders  of  the 
squadron  to  grant  them  a passage  to  the  United  States,  and  they 
would  willingly  give  their  services  in  any  capacity  in  which 
they  might  be  useful.  On  the  following  night  they  put  off  in 
a boat  and  got  on  board  the  flag-ship,  casting  their  skiff  adrift. 
After  i>assionate  entreaties  on  their  part,  and  reference  to  the 
Commodore,  they  were  told  kindly  but  firmly  tliat  they  would 
not  be  allowed  a passage  without  the  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  they  must  immediately  return  on  shore,  which 
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was  effected  in  one  of  the  ship’s  boats.  Several  days  afterwards 
some  of  the  officers  strolling  through  the  town  came  upon  the 
prison,  where  the  cells  were,  like  menagerie  cages,  open  to  public 
view.  Here  were  the  two  unfortimate  scholars  who  had  been 
seized  by  the  authorities  as  criminals,  for  breaking  the  laws 
with  intent  to  leave  the  exjuntry,  and  next  day  were  forwartled 
to  Yedo  for  examination  and  punishment.  The  Commodore 
interceded  as  far  as  ho  could  in  an  imofficial  manner  on  behalf 
of  these  enthusiastic  scholars  who  had  risked  their  liberty,  if 
not  their  lives,  in  their  laudable  pursuit  of  knowledge.  It  was 
some  comfort  for  him  to  learn  before  leaving  Simoda  that  he 
need  not  apprehend  a serious  termination  to  the  offence,  but  the 
fate  of  the  two  poor  fellows  was  never  ascertained.  If  he  had 
only  his  own  feelings  to  consult  he  would  willingly  have  given 
them  a free  passage  to  America,  but  ho  had  a public  duty  to 
perform  of  the  most  delicate  nature,  and  he  could  not  connive 
at  the  clandestine  escape  of  two  men  who  in  the  eye  of  Japanese 
law  were  criminals,  however  innocent  they  were  in  that  of 
American  law.  When  we  compare  this  exclusive  policy  of 
Japan  with  regard  to  natives  travelling  into  foreign  countries 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  unlimited  freedom  they  now  possess 
to  go  and  stay  abroad,  many  scholars  even  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government,  we  have  the  most  striking  indication  of  the 
thorough  progressive  revolution  in  the  State. 

§ 41.  Results  of  the  visit  to  Simoda  deemed  satisfactory. — 
Previous  to  the  Commodore’s  departure  from  Simoda,  he  had 
offered  a passage  to  the  Government  interpreter  from  Yedo,  or 
any  other  functionary  whose  presence  might  be  required  at 
fiakodadi ; but  even  they  were  fearful  of  taking  any  step,  how- 
ever trifling  in  itself,  without  being  fortified  by  the  authority 
of  their  superiors,  to  whom  one  and  all,  at  every  step  in  the 
ladder  of  rank,  were  bound  by  law  to  give  implicit  obedience. 
However,  he  left  Simoda  satisfied  that  he  had  impressed  the 
inhabitants  with  a just  idea  of  the  friendly  relations  he  wished 
to  establish  with  them,  and  taught  the  authorities  that  no  in- 
fringement, in  the  slightest  degree,  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Kanagawa  would  be  allowed  to  pass  with  impimity. 
Moreover,  during  the  twenty-five  days  the  squadron  lay  at 
anchor  in  Simoda  Harbour,  a thorough  survey  of  it  had  been 
made,  and  a considerable  knowledge  of  the  place  and  its 
resources  acquired. 
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§ 42.  Voyage  from  Simoda  to  Hakodadi. — On  leaving  the 
outer  anchorage  of  Simoda,  an  interesting  group  of  isles  came 
into  view,  lying  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Ycdo.  These 
are  all  of  recent  volcanic  formation,  the  principal  one,  named 
Oho-sima,  having  a volcano  near  its  southern  extremity,  which 
was  in  eruption  at  the  time  the  steam  frigates  passed  close  in 
shore,  giving  a good  view  of  it.  There  seemed  to  be  either 
several  craters,  or  one  of  great  extent,  as  the  vapour  and  smoke 
was  observed  rising  at  short  intervals  and  at  different  places 
along  the  crest  of  a ridge  of  mountains  which  extended  to  a 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles.  The  Americans  gazed  on  this 
with  much  interest,  but  they  never  calculated  that  its  sub- 
terranean activity  would  extend  to  Simoda,  and  throw  the 
little  town  into  ruins  before  the  year  was  out.  After  passing 
Oho-sima,  another  interesting  phenomenon  was  observable  as 
the  vessels  were  steered  north-easterly  on  their  course  to 
Hakodadi.  Here  they  got  into  a rapid  current  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  of  a higher  temperature  than  the  waters  on  either  side, 
which  boro  a striking  analogy,  in  every  essential  jwint,  to  the 
Gulf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  named  by  the  Japanese 
Kuro  Shco,  signifying  “Black  Stream,”  from  its  darker  hue 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  tint  of  the  sea;  also,  that  it 
never  changed  its  north-easterly  direction.  On  experiment  the 
hydrographers  of  the  expedition  found  its  average  maximum 
tempemture  to  be  8(P  Fahr.,  and  the  difference  between  this 
and  that  of  the  ocean  in  similar  latitudes  about  12°.  Not 
only  were  these  two  great  warm  ocean  currents  analogous  in 
these  and  other  characteristics,  but  they  foimd  a sea-weed 
floating  abundantly  into  the  Kuro  Siwo,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Gulf  weed.  Without  entering  more  minutely  into  the 
phenomena  of  this  ocean  current  in  the  Pacific,  we  may 
state  that  it  exercises  that  mild  and  moist  influence  on  the 
weather  of  the  Japanese  Islands  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
its  greater  type  in  the  Atlantic  does  upon  the  British  Islands, 
so  beneficial  to  agriculture,  and  lessening  the  rigours  of  winter 
by  preventing  our  northern  harbours  being  closed  by  ice. 

§ 43.  Picturesque  aspect  of  the  toum  and  bay  of  Hakodadi. — 
After  the  hydrographers  of  the  expedition  had  examined  the 
phenomena  of  the  Kuro  Siwo,  the  two  steam  frigates  passed 
safely  through  the  Tsugar  Strait,  which  separates  the  great 
Island  of  Nip-pon  from  the  lesser  one  of  Yeso.  Rounding  a 
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cape,  those  on  board  could  discern  the  of  the  three  ships 

of  the  squadron  lying  snugly  at  anchor  in  Hakodadi  Ha^ur, 
which  had  been  previously  dispatched  to  pilot  the  way.  Ihese 
were  visible  over  a narrow  neck  of  low  land  terminating  in  a 
lofty  promontory,  which  for  accessibility  and  safety  renders  this 
spacious  and  beautiful  bay  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Like 
Simoda,  it  has  an  outer  and  an  inner  harbour,  the  former  being 
somewhat  of  a horse-shoe  shape;  and  here,  too,  a dangerous 
obstniction  was  timely  discovered  and  buoyed  off,  consistmg 
of  a long  spit  of  shoal  water  making  off  from  the  centre  ot 
the  town  to  an  extent  of  about  twelve  hundred  yards.  On 
entering  the  inner  harbour  the  port  presents  a striking  and 
picturesciuc  aspect.  The  promontory  appears  like  an  island  off 
the  mainland,  and  doubtless  was  so  at  one  time ; it  is  divided 
into  three  peaks,  which  reach  to  a height  of  from  six  hundred 
to  a thousand  feet.  Their  lofty  summits  are  bare  rwks,  often 
covered  with  snow ; their  upper  slopes  are  but  scantily  covered 
with  brushwood,  with  a few  trees:  while  below,  where  the 
mountains  begin  to  rise  from  the  level  land,  there  is  a rich 
profusion  of  arborescent  growth  and  underwood,  presenting  a 
pleasing  contra.st  to  the  bolder  and  more  barren  aspect  of  the 
hi<rher  acclivities.  At  the  base  of  this  rugged  promontory  on 
its^inner  ixiint  the  town  of  Hakodadi  stretches  along  the  shore 
for  a distance  of  three  miles,  with  regular  streets,  and  the 
houses  rising  up  the  sloiie  in  terrace  style  for  about  a mile  at 
its  widest  part.  The  town  thus  ap[iears  to  be  nestling  in 
repose  under  cover  of  shady  groves  of  wide-spreading  cypresses, 
tall  forest-maples,  besides  the  plum,  the  peach,  and  other  frui^ 
bearing  trees.  Altogether  the  Americans  were  debghted  with 
the  aspect  of  the  second  treaty  port  they  had  secured  m 

§ 44.  Free  intercourse  vnih  the  people  and  liberty  on  shore 
granted.— ^o.  after  the  steam  frigates  had  cast  anchor,  a 
Lat  with  the  official  ensign  put  off  and  slowly  approached 
the  flag-ship,  when  it  came  alongside,  and  several  of  the 
authorities  stepped  on  board.  After  the  usual  courtesies,  they 
were  handed  the  letter  which  Commodore  Perry  brought  from 
the  Commissioners  at  Kanagawa,  to  the  officers  ho  expected  to 
meet  there  on  the  19th  May.  These  functionaries  assured  him 
that  no  such  officials  had  come,  and  they  had  not  even  heard 
of  the  treaty,  or  of  the  opening  of  Simoda.  Moreover,  as  there 
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had  not  been  any  previous  intimation  of  the  intended  visit  of 
the  American  squadron,  the  inhabitants  in  the  port  and  vicinity 
became  greatly  alarmed,  and  many  had  fled  into  the  coimtry. 
Without  any  further  parley  they  were  informed  that  the 
Commodore  would  send  a delegation  of  his  oflicers  and  in- 
terpreters on  shore  next  day  to  confer  with  the  authorities. 
This  was  done,  when  they  were  escorted  to  the  residence  of 
the  Governor,  whom  they  found  seated  in  a handsome  hall 
ready  to  proceed  to  business.  At  once  the  deputation  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  that  the  object  of  the  squadron  was  to 
enable  the  Commodore  to  carry  out  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Empire 
of  Japan,  and  that  any  deviation  from  its  spirit  and  letter  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  in  Yeso  would  lead  to  serious  con- 
sequences. They  then  entered  into  some  details,  demanding 
similar  privileges  to  those  they  succeeded  in  securing  at 
Simwla,  as  to  “free  intercourse”  between  the  oflicers  and 
crews  of  the  ships  and  the  inhabitants.  These  demands  sorely 
puzzled  the  Governor,  who  was  a middle-aged  man  with  a very 
benevolent  expression  of  face,  mild  and  courteous  in  his  man- 
ners, and  who  treated  his  visitors  hospitably.  They  returned 
on  board  upon  the  imderstanding  that  his  Excellency  and 
colleagues  should  state  their  objections  in  writing,  and  submit 
them  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commodore.  This  was  done 
in  a diffuse  and  rather  pitiable  strain ; but  he  was  firm  though 
civil  in  his  demands,  which  after  much  discussion  were  ceded 
reluctantly  by  the  authorities. 

§ 45.  Clean  and  quiet  aspect  of  the  port  and  its  inhabitants. 
— After  these  preliminary  negotiations  the  oflicers  of  the 
squadron  began  daily  to  visit  the  town,  walking  freely  through 
the  streets,  frequenting  the  shops  and  temples,  and  strolling 
without  interference  into  the  neighbouring  country.  A house 
was  assigned  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Commodore  and  his 
suite,  another  for  his  officers,  a third  for  scientific  men  and 
artists,  and  a temple  was  laid  out  as  a bazaar,  where  articles  of 
Japanese  art  and  manufacture  could  be  purchased  at  fair  prices, 
a dollar  being  equal  to  three  itziboos,  a square  oblong  silver 
coin,  or  4800  metal  cash.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Americans  soon  became  acquainted  with  Hakodadi  and  its 
people.  The  town  is  regularly  built,  with  streets  at  right 
augles  to  each  other,  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  wide,  which 
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are  paved,  macadamized,  drained,  and  kept  remarkably  clean. 
A general  quiet  j>erv'ades  the  town,  where  no  vehicles  rumble 
along  the  thoroughfares ; still  the  stranger  is  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  a thriving  port,  when  he  sees  the  droves  of  laden 
jjack-horses  slowly  pacing  through  the  streets,  the  hundreds  of 
craft  loading  and  unloading  in  the  harbour,  the  numerous  boats 
rapidly  gliding  across  the  land-locked  bay,  and  the  many 
richly  dressed  officials  stalking  about,  or  riding  gaily  caparisoned 
steeds.  At  that  time  the  population  was  said  to  be  about  eight 
thousand,  who,  from  their  hardy  occupations  being  chiefly  sea- 
faring, presented  a robust  appearance. 

§ 46.  Departure  of  the  squadron  from  the  port  of  Hakodadi. 
— Commodore  Perry  was  not  satisfied  with  the  temporary  con- 
cession of  the  Governor,  as  he  was  only  an  inferior  functionary 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  Matsmai,  the  feudal  lord  of  the 
province.  AcconlLngly  he  put  himself  into  communication 
with  that  Daiinio,  whose  headquarters  were  at  a town  of  the 
same  name,  about  sixty  miles  west  from  Hakodadi,  and  invited 
him  to  a conference  on  board  his  flag-ship.  This  he  did  not 
comply  with,  but  sent  a representative,  who  stated  that  the 
questions  under  consideration  could  not  bo  settled  without 
instructions  from  the  Government  at  Yedo.  The  chief  point  at 
issue  was  that  of  settling  the  boundary  within  which  American 
intercourse  was  to  be  restricted,  when  the  port  would  be  opened 
twelve  months  hence  to  traders  and  residents.  Seeing  that 
there  was  no  further  occasion  to  confer  with  the  local  autho- 
rities, the  Commodore  resolved  to  postpone  all  negotiations 
until  he  should  meet  the  Imperial  Commissioners  at  Simoda, 
on  the  15th  Jime  according  to  appointment.  After  a farewell 
visit  of  ceremony  on  shore  and  an  interchange  of  courtesies  and 
presents,  the  two  steam  frigates,  being  the  only  vessels  of  the 
squadron  left,  took  their  departure  for  that  jxirt  on  the  third  of 
the  month. 

§ 47.  Final  departure  of  Commodore  Perrys  expedition  from 
Japan. — On  arriving  at  Simoda,  two  new  commissioners  of 
high  rank  were  there  to  settle  the  boimdaries  of  American 
traffic  at  the  two  ports.  According  to  the  treaty  this  was  set 
down  at  seven  ri,  or  about  sixteen  miles  round  the  port  in 
a circuit.  These  limits  were  at  once  marked  out  by  officers 
appointed  by  both  parties,  where  walls  and  gates  were  to  be 
erected.  The  great  discussion,  however,  was  to  define  the 
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boundaries,  at  Hakodadi ; which  were  ultimately  fixed  at  five 
ri,  or  about  twelve  miles  radius.  Additional  regulations,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  supplementary  articles  to  the  treaty,  were 
drawn  up  and  duly  signed,  providing  for  the  port  regulations ; 
among  which  graveyards  were  granted,  and  a harbour-master 
with  three  pilots  to  be  ap}x)inted  for  Simo<la.  It  was  also 
stipulated  that  native  coal  was  to  bo  supplied  to  American 
steamers  at  a depot,  afterwards  to  be  named.  As  the  negoti- 
ations had  now  terminated  the  Commodore  prepared  for  his 
final  departure  by  settling  the  ships’  accounts  with  the  autho- 
rities, which  was  not  done  without  some  higgling  about  the 
high  prices  charged.  At  length,  on  the  2Sth  of  June,  1854, 
the  whole  squadron  got  under  weigh,  and  afterwards  departed 
from  Japanese  waters,  where  they  did  not  put  in  an  apjxjarance 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

1855. 

Admiral  Poutiatine,  Envot  from  Russia,  arrives  — DiarurcriON  of  Simoda 
BY  AX  Earthquake  — Wreck  of  the  Frigate  ‘Diana*  — Russian  Treaty 
CONCLUDED. 

§ 48.  Russian  expedition  under  Admiral  Poutiatine.  § 49.  Cunning  policy  of  Russian 
Envoys  in  the  Far  East.  § 50.  Importance  of  Japanese  harbours  to  Russian  fleets. 
§ 51.  Proposals  of  Poutiatine  to  co-oj>erate  with  I*erry  declined.  § 52.  Admiral 
Poutiatine  proceeds  to  Simoda  to  negotiate.  § 53.  Simoda  overwhelmed  by  the  sea 
thn)ugh  an  earthquake.  § 54.  The  town  swept  away  and  hundreds  of  people 
drownc^i.  §55.  Perilous  position  of  the  Rus^^an  frigate  ‘Diana*  in  the  bay. 
§ 56.  Total  wreck  of  the  frigate  in  Yedo  Gulf.  § 57.  Shipwrecked  Russian  officers 
and  crew  succoured  by  the  Americans.  § 58.  American  survey  of  the  desolated 
harbour.  § 69.  Promptitude  of  American  Envoy  in  returning  with  treaty  ratifica- 
tions. § 60.  Conciliatory  disjtosition  of  the  Japanese  to  the  Americans.  § 61.  Rapid 
rebuilding  of  Simoda.  § 62.  United  States  Envoy  exchanges  ratifications  with 
Japanese  Commissioners.  § 63.  Admiral  Poutiatine  succeeds  in  concluding  a 
Treaty.  § 64.  Russian  oflicers  and  crew  return  to  Petrtjpaulovski  in  an  American 
schooner.  § 65.  Owners  of  schooner,  with  wives  and  families,  leA.  at  Simoda. 
§ 66.  Authorities  not  satisfied  with  sojourn  of  American  traders.  § 67.  Com- 
modore Rodgers  arrives  and  con.siders  the  residence  question.  § 68.  Presents 
letters  to  the  Governor  of  Hakodadi  about  settling  there.  § 69.  Japanese  autho- 
rities refuse  indefinite  residence  to  American  traders.  §70.  Dr.  Hawks*  narrative 
of  American  expeditions  to  be  relied  on  for  accuracy. 

§ 48.  Russian  expedition  under  Admiral  Poutiatine. — No  sooner 
WHS  it  known  to  foreigners  that  the  “American  Treaty  of 
Amity  and  Commerce,”  on  a liberal  basis,  was  a fait  accompli, 
than  the  great  European  Powers,  who  had  hitherto  been 
unsuccessful  in  their  negotiations,  renewed  their  efforts  to 
secure  advantageous  relations  with  Japan,  similar  to  those 
obtained  by  Commodore  Perry.  Soon  after  that  gallant  naval 
officer  and  astute  diplomatist  had  taken  his  departure  with  the 
squadron  imder  his  command,  a Rn.ssian  naval  expedition  made 
its  apj)carance  in  Japanese  waters,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Poutiatine.  To  imderstand  the  movements  of  that 
envoy  of  the  Czar  at  this  time,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  on  a 
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previous  occasion  he  made  a demonstration  of  his  squadron  in 
the  bay  of  Nagasaki  at  the  time  of  Commodore  Perry’s  first 
visit  to  the  Gulf  of  Yedo.  He  had  four  ships  of  war,  including 
the  frigate  ‘ Pallas,’  and  the  steamer  ‘ Vostock  ’ there,  but  it  was 
well  known  that  there  was  an  unusually  large  Russian  naval 
force  on  the  Pacific  station,  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency,  in 
anticipation  of  hostilities  with  the  British  fieet,  during  the 
Crimean  war.  While  this  force  was  prepared  to  defend  their 
possessions  in  Kamtchatka  and  on  the  Amoor  River,  yet  the 
ships  were  ready  to  carry  out  the  well-kno^vn  aggressive 
policy  of  that  nation  in  making  a descent  on  Japan.  These 
movements  were  known  to  the  Japanese  Government,  and  were 
viewed  with  so  much  apprehension  that  they  dispatched  a 
special  agent  to  discover  if  possible  their  ulterior  puiqwses. 

§ 49.  Cunning  policy  of  Russian  envoys  in  the  Far  East. — 
Among  foreign  diplomatists  there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
suspected  that  Russia  was  silently  pursuing  her  own  system  of 
policy.  Commodore  Perry  was  of  opinion  that  if  he  failed  in 
his  peaceful  attempts  to  conclude  a treaty  of  amity,  and  be 
brought  into  hostile  collision  with  the  Japanese,  Russia  was 
on  the  spot  not  to  mediate  but  to  tender  to  Japan  her  aid  as 
an  ally  in  the  conflict,  and  if  successful  to  avail  herself  of  the 
moment  of  confidence  to  secure  a foothold  on  some  of  the 
Japanese  islands,  with  the  intention,  probably,  at  the  projier 
time,  of  absorbing  all  by  a forced  protectorate.  That  this  was 
no  idle  surmise  was  illustrated  by  their  policy  in  China ; when 
the  allied  forces  of  Great  Britain  and  France  were  invading 
the  empire,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Peking  tendered  his 
good  offices  to  the  Chinese  Government  for  a cessation  of 
hostilities,  provided  they  ceded  a large  territory  in  Manchooria. 
This  was  agreed  to  by  the  frightened  emperor  and  his  ministers, 
who  signed  a hurried  convention.  The  war  ended  with  the 
allies,  but  wherein  Russia  became  the  amicus  curies  was  not 
seen,  yet  she  retains  that  valuable  annexation  to  her  dominions 
in  the  far  East  to  this  day. 

§ 50.  Importance  of  Japanese  harbours  to  Russian  fleets. — 
Moreover,  it  was  evident  to  the  Americjins  that  to  no  other 
European  Power  would  the  annexation  of  Japan,  or  the  control 
of  its  affairs,  be  so  important  as  it  would  to  Russia.  She  was 
the  natural  rival  to  their  own  claims  and  geographical  position, 
being  on  one  side  of  the  islands,  and  the  United  States  on  the 
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other.  It  was  then  becoming  evident  that  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  destined  to  be  the  theatre  of  immense  commercial  under- 
takings; and  with  such  harbours  as  those  of  Japan  in  her 
power,  she  might  hope  to  rule  the  maritime  traffic  on  its 
boundless  waters.  The  friendly  relations  and  influence  of  the 
Americans  with  the  Jajwnese,  therefore,  might  interfere  mate- 
rially with  her  ultimate  plans  of  aggression.  Hence  she  was 
first  in  the  field  to  watch  all  their  movements,  and  endeavour 
by  some  naval  demonstration  to  forestall  them ; or  failing  in 
that,  instnict  her  plenipotentiary.  Admiral  Poutiatine,  to  make 
friendly  advances  to  Commodore  Perry,  that  they  should 
take  joint  action  together  in  negotiating  a treaty,  by  force 
if  necessary. 

§ 51.  Proposals  of  Poutiatine  to  co-operate  with  Perry  de- 
clined.— On  this  important  phase  of  these  inaugural  treaties  in 
opening  up  foreign  relations  with  Japan,  Dr.  Hawks  makes  the 
following  statement  in  his  narrative  of  the  American  expedi- 
tion : — ■“  Commodore  Perry  was  at  some  loss  to  understand 
precisely  the  policy  of  Russia.  In  a letter  of  November  12th, 
185.3,  the  Russian  Admiral  made  a distinct  proposition  of  join- 
ing his  forces  to,  and  entering  into  full  co-operation  with,  the 
American  squadron.  This  may  have  been  prompted  by  an 
expectation  of  otir  success  and  a doubt  of  his  own.  At  any  rate, 
the  Commodore  civilly,  but  decidedly,  declLne<l  the  proposal, 
and,  in  a letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Na\"y,  assigned  most 
satisfactory  reasons  for  so  doing.  He  stated  that  it  was  ‘in- 
consistent with  our  policy  of  abstaining  from  all  alliances  with 
Foreign  Powers ; and  for  the  reason,  also,  that  his  co-operation 
cannot  advance  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  however  it 
might  benefit  the  objects  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  of  the  nature 
of  whose  designs  I am  utterly  ignorant.’  But  whatever  were 
her  secret  purpose  to  promote  or  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
our  success,  if  she  had  any,  one  thing  is  certain, /or  that  success 
we  are  not  indebted  in  the  sliyhtest  deyree  to  Russia  by  any  direct 
act  of  hers  to  that  end.  Indirectly,  however,  she  may  have  fur- 
thered the  object.  We  are  in  possession  of  information  tending 
to  show  that  the  Imperial  Government  seems  to  be  mistrustful 

of  the  purposes  of  Russia The  Japanese  have  resolved 

that  they  will  raise  an  efficient  army,  and  equip  a navy,  not 
composed  of  junks,  but  of  vessels  built  after  the  European 
model.  The  restrictions  on  shipbuilding  have  been  removed. 
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and  already,  since  our  treaty  was  signed,  one  vessel  for  com- 
mercial purposes  has  been  built  and  rigged  like  ours.  The 
Japanese,  too,  have  heard  of  the  war  in  which  Kussia  is  at 
present  engaged.  The  information  produced  intense  excite- 
ment, and  it  was  resolved  by  the  Imperial  Council  that  treaties 
similar  to  that  made  with  the  United  States  should  be  made 
with  all  nations  seeking  them.  T/tfs  opens  Japan  to  the  trade  of 
the  world.  They  knew,  too,  that  the  British  Admiral  Stirling 
was  seeking  the  Russian  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Japan ; 
and  thence  they  were  more  willing  to  make  treaties  with  all,  as 
the  means  of  securing  Japan  from  aggression  by  any,  and  of 
enabling  her  to  preserve,  as  she  wishes,  a strict  neutrality. 
The  visit  of  Russia,  however,  led  to  no  treaty.  The  squadron 
left  Nagasaki  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1853,  and  returned  to 
that  port  early  in  1854.  It  left  again,  after  several  fruitless 
interviews  with  the  Japanese  authorities,  on  the  5th  of  February, 
and  was  absent  imtil  the  20th  of  April,  when  it  reappeared  at 
Nagasaki;  but  it  remained  imtil  the  26th  only,  when  it  took 
its  final  departure.”  When  the  Japanese  officials  at  Kanagawa 
were  questioned  by  the  American  officers  on  this  head,  they 
replied  that  no  treaty  of  any  kind  whatever  had  been  made 
with  the  Russian  Admiral ; he  was  told  that  the  Government 
had  so  many  affairs  to  dispose  of  that  their  propositions  could 
not  be  entertained  at  that  time;  although,  perhaps,  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  circumstances  might  be  more  favourable 
for  negotiation.  This  they  declared  was  the  constant  answer 
to  their  repeated  demands.  The  Russians  had  been,  however, 
supplied  w'ith  wood,  water,  and  provisions.  One  of  the  chief 
objects  of  their  anxiety  to  conclude  a treaty  was  to  define  with 
precision  the  frontier  of  their  possessions  recently  acquired,  from 
the  Chinese,  on  the  island  of  Saghalien,  which  is  now  held  by 
Russia  and  Japan,  as  a joint  possession. 

§ 52.  Admiral  Poutiaiine  proceeds  to  Simoda  to  negotiate. — 
When  the  Russian  squadron  returned  to  Petropaulovski,  their 
only  place  of  safe  rendezvous  in  Kamtchatka,  in  the  spring  of 
1854,  Admiral  Stirling  and  his  fleet  were  cmising  about  to 
have  a brush  with  them,  if  they  ventured  into  open  water. 
This  challenge  they  did  not  accept,  considering  it  more  prudent 
to  remain  in  that  fortified  port  under  protection  of  its  heavy 
guns.  As  the  year  wore  on  news  reached  Admiral  Poutiatine 
of  the  successful  termination  to  Commodore  Perry’s  expedition ; 
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and  it  was  tantalizing  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  inactive 
with  his  squadron,  while  both  should  be  in  Japan  to  secure  the 
best  possible  terms  by  treaty  under  the  new  policy  promulgated 
by  the  Imperial  Council  to  grant  treaties  to  all  the  leading 
European  Powers  on  the  same  basis.  Notwithstanding  the 
risk  ho  incurred,  he  resolved  on  venturing  out  of  harbour  in 
a single  ship  only,  and  proceeding  without  delay  to  Japan. 
Accordingly  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  the  frigate  ‘ Diana,’  and 
took  his  departure  in  December,  arriving  witliout  mishap  in 
the  Buy  of  Simoda.  He  was  received  very  coolly,  but  with  the 
usual  Japanese  politeness,  by  the  authorities,  to  whom  he 
explained  the  object  of  his  visit.  At  first  they  were  surprised 
that  the  Admiral,  representing  the  all-powerful  empire  of  Eussia, 
should  come  in  such  homely  guise  attended  by  a small  suite 
and  one  ship  only,  where  they  could  have  expected  a large 
fleet,  and  a host  of  officers  and  men.  When  they  compared 
this  minor  expedition  with  the  grand  display  of  the  American 
Commotlore,  his  suite,  officers,  sailors,  and  marines  on  board 
nine  magnificent  ships,  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the 
boasted  grandeur  and  power  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias 
sufTcred  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  United  States  Pre- 
sident. With  their  usual  acumen  the  inquisitive  prefect  and 
his  interpreters  soon  foimd  out  the  cause  of  this  limited  expe- 
dition, and  were  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  it.  Of  course 
tlie  pro|X)sitions  submitte<i  could  not  be  entertained  by  them, 
so  they  were  forwarded  to  Yedo  for  consideration ; the  Admiral, 
his  officers  and  men  to  remain  on  board  the  ‘Diana’  until  an 
answer  was  received  regulating  their  movements  on  shore. 
In  these  arrangements  it  was  humbling  for  the  proud  Rus- 
sian officers  to  be  so  boimd ; but  they  were  destined  to  sufirer 
a still  greater  calamity,  which  made  this  hasty  mission  one  of 
the  most  unfortunate  on  record.  , 

§ 53.  Siinoda  overwhelmed  hy  the  sea  through  an  earthquake. — 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  province  of  Idzu  and 
the  adjacent  isles  lie  within  the  most  active  volcanic  region  in 
the  great  Island  of  Nip-fwn ; and  that  in  May,  1854,  the  officers 
of  the  American  squadron  saw  the  volcano  on  the  island  of  Oho- 
sima  in  eruption.  At  the  time  no  tremblings  or  shocks  of  an 
earthquake  wore  felt.  However,  about  the  close  of  the  year, 
subterranean  nunblings  were  heard,  heralding  some  volcanic 
upheaval  or  subsidence  of  the  land.  On  the  23rd  of  December 
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the  devastating  wave  of  pent-up  force  shook  the  region  in 
these  latitudes,  right  across  the  island  from  east  to  west,  for  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  miles.  Great  part  of  the  city  of 
Osjika  on  the  south-eastern  sea-board  was  destroyed,  and  some 
injury  was  done  to  Ye<lo,  while  the  town  of  Simoda  was  all 
hut  swept  away.  The  effect  of  the  phenomenon  at  this  port 
was  not  caused  so  much  by  the  direct  oscillation  of  the  land, 
but  by  the  action  of  the  waters  in  the  bay  from  the  agibition 
of  successive  shocks.  At  first  they  rose  and  fell  like  water 
in  a boiling  caldron;  then  they  rapidly  retreated  from  the 
shore,  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  harbour  nearly  bare,  where 
at  ordinary  tides  there  were  thirty  feet  of  water.  After  a 
short  pause,  the  waters  rushed  in  upon  the  beach  in  front  of 
the  town  with  resistless  velocity,  rising  up  into  a huge  wave, 
thirty  feet  above  high-water  mark,  overwhelming  the  houses 
in  the  flood  and  inundating  the  whole  plain  up  to  the  base  of 
the  surrounding  hills.  When  its  force  was  spent  this  wall 
of  water  subsided,  and  then  receded  to  the  bay  w ith  slightly 
lessened  force,  until  it  again  laid  bare  its  bed.  Then  it 
returned  as  before,  and  the  waters  receded  in  the  same  manner, 
five  several  times  in  all,  until  their  momentum  diminished  to 
that  of  an  ordinary  tidal  wave,  when  the  earthquake  ceased  its 
violent  shocks,  although  it  continued  to  tremble  for  some  time 
after  these  devastating  convulsions. 

§ .'31.  The  town  swept  away  and  hundreds  of  people  drowned. — 
On  land  the  bewildered  iidiabitants  fled  from  the  town  anil  the 
low-lying  suburbs  to  the  adjacent  hills  for  safety.  It  was  a 
race  for  life  before  the  overwhelming  flood  which  swept  away 
their  fragile  tenements  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  As  the 
waters  surged  to  and  fro  they  were  broken  up  piecemeal,  imtil 
not  a dwelling,  shop,  or  public  building  remaine<l,  except  a few 
that  stood  ujx)n  slightly  elevated  sites.  The  most  of  their 
hapless  inmates  managed  to  reach  the  higher  grounds  in 
safety,  but  many  hundreds  were  overtaken  by  the  climbing 
waters  and  were  drowned.  These  comprised  chiefly  the  aged, 
fetdde,  and  young  who  could  not  run  before  the  rushing  waters, 
and  others  more  robust  who  had  delayed  moving  imtil  they 
saved  some  of  their  goods  and  chattels,  |H3rishing  in  the 
attempt.  It  was  a melancholy  sight  for  these  industrious 
people  to  look  down  from  the  heights  upon  the  place  where 
but  an  hour  before  lay  their  picturesque  town,  the  abode  of 
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rural  felicity  and  contentment.  Now  the  rigid  winter  season 
had  set  in,  and  there  was  scarcely  a roof  left  to  shelter  them 
from  its  rigours.  A few  temples  and  dwellings  of  the  upper 
class  on  elevated  spots  were  all  that  was  left  of  what  was  once 
the  town  of  Simoda.  Where  the  trim  gardens  and  fields, 
interspersed  with  orchards,  gave  a charming  aspect  to  the 
scene,  all  was  wreck  and  ruin,  covered  with  the  slime,  mud, 
and  sand  from  the  bed  of  the  harbour,  utterly  destroying  the 
vegetation  left  from  an  abundant  harvest.  In  the  bay  the 
scene  of  desolation  was  equally  complete.  Of  the  numerous 
trading  craft  that  lay  at  anchor  scarcely  one  was  seen  afloat, 
and  the  fishing  boats  drawn  up  on  the  beach  were  mostly 
broken  into  fragments,  and  mingled  with  the  debris  on  land. 
In  like  manner  the  bay  and  the  surrounding  shores  were 
strewn  with  the  houses  demolished  and  native  craft  torn  from 
their  anchorage;  while  those  who  survived  the  catastrophe 
clung  to  the  upturned  boats,  but  many  who  were  swallowed 
by  that  monster  wave  were  vomited  forth  dead  upon  the 
beach. 

§ 55.  Perilous  position  of  the  Russian  frigate  ‘ Diana  ’ in  the 
hag. — As  far  as  could  be  ascertained  the  time  that  this  violent 
sea-quake — if  we  may  so  term  it — lasted  was  about  half-an- 
hour.  During  that  period  the  Kussian  frigate  ‘ Diana,’  bearing 
the  flag  of  Admiral  Poutiatine,  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
harbour  in  six  fathoms  water.  When  the  sea  first  retreated 
from  the  land  the  ooze  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  bubbled  up 
as  if  agitated  by  a thousand  springs.  So  shallow  did  the  water 
become  that  those  on  board  saw  distinctly  the  stock  and  upper 
fluke  of  the  anchor,  while  there  was  not  more  than  four  feet  of 
water  alongside  the  ship.  When  ■ the  waters  rushed  in  they 
boiled  like  a maelstrom,  circling  round  the  bay  in  a gigantic 
whirlpool.  Such  was  their  velocity  and  force  that  the  heavy 
hull  of  the  frigate  with  an  armament  of  fifty  guns  was  carried 
round  and  round  as  if  it  were  no  more  than  a cork  on  an  eddy, 
making  forty-three  complete  revolutions  in  the  space  of  thirty 
minutes.  Fortunately  the  anchor  held  its  groimd,  although 
the  cable  was  severely  twisted,  otherwise  tlie  vessel  would 
have  been  wrecked  on  the  shore,  and  in  all  probability  many 
lives  lost.  As  it  was,  the  officers  and  crew  actually  became 
giddy  by  the  fearful  gyrations  of  the  ship,  and  the  stoutest 
heart  on  board  quailed  at  the  dread  phenomenon,  where  it  was 
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just  possible  that  the  very  bed  of  the  bay  might  lie  rent 
asunder  by  volcanic  agency,  and  the  frigate  with  its  living 
freight  of  two  himdred  and  fifty  souls  l>e  swallowed  up  in  the 
vortex. 

§ 56.  Total  wreck  of  the  frigate. — After  the  efiects  of  the 
earthquake  had  somewhat  subsided  an  inspection  of  the  frigate 
was  made  to  ascertain  what  damage  she  had  sustained.  At 
once  it  was  foimd  that  she  had  sprung  a leak  and  was  making 
water  rapidly,  although  the  sea  became  comparatively  tran- 
quil. On  further  examination  they  found  that  the  ship’s 
rudder,  stern-post,  and  a great  part  of  her  keel  had  been 
broken  off  and  lost,  and  her  hull  generally  very  much  injured 
by  straining  and  fouling  on  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  anchorage. 
Immediately  the  crew  were  set  to  work  at  the  pumps,  and  at 
once  to  land  the  guns  and  other  heavy  portions  of  the  arma- 
ment, so  as  to  lighten  the  ship.  This  relieved  her  a little,  but 
the  only  way  to  repair  the  damage  was  to  heave  her  down  on 
a suitable  beach,  and  thoroughly  overhaul  her  bottom.  No 
part  of  the  shores  of  Simoda  harl>our  was  found,  after  a survey, 
to  presc'nt  a convenient  sjK)t  for  that  purjsjsc.  Accordingly, 
Admiral  I’outiatine  sent  those  of  his  officers  comjwtent  to 
juilge  away  in  the  pinnace  to  examine  the  coast.  On  their 
return  they  reporteil  having  discovered  a most  excellent 
harbour  for  careening  ships,  resembling  that  of  Ilakodadi, 
but  much  smaller  and  completely  land-locked,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  water.  The  name  of  the  bay  is  Ueda,  situated  at  the 
headland  of  the  gulf  which  lies  westward  of  the  peninsula  of 
Idzu,  and  about  sixty  miles  from  8imoda.  Here  the  Russian 
Admiral  attempted  to  take  his  di.«able<l  ship  and  repair  her, 
but  a gale  came  on  and  she  foundered  near  the  shore,  the 
officers  and  crew  with  difficulty  saving  their  lives. 

§ 57.  The  shiptcrecked  Russian  officers  and  crew  succoured  hy 
the  Americans. — On  returning  to  Simoda  the  shipwrecked  officers 
and  crew  of  the  ill-fated  ‘ 1 >iana  ’ were  in  great  distress  and 
suffered  many  privations  throughout  the  depth  of  winter. 
They  were  in  as  sad  a plight  for  want  of  provisions  and  shelter 
as  the  homele^  starving  Japanese,  so  they  could  expect  no 
succour  from  these  friends  in  misfortune,  even  if  they  had  the 
wherewithal  to  spare.  However,  most  of  the  crew  were  Fin- 
landers, accustomed  to  the  frigid  clime  of  northern  Russia  and 
the  supply  of  coarse  black  breatl  and  fish  which  constitutes  the 
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chief  part  of  the  ft>o<l  in  that  maritime  province.  Those  who 
were  e.\  perienced  fisliermen  were  told  off  to  fish  in  the  bay ; 
whilst  others  erected  temponiry  huts  out  of  the  broken  timl)er 
of  houses  and  boats  cast  on  shore.  In  this  way  they  managed 
to  eke  out  a subsistence,  their  sparse  supplies  of  fish  being 
supplemented  by  a limited  store  of  8hij)’s  provisions,  landed  with 
the  guns,  and  which  were  divided  into  very  small  daily  mtions, 
as  they  know  not  when  tliey  might  be  relieved.  For  upwards 
of  a month  they  lived  in  this  manner,  with  little  prospect  of 
getting  a shij)  to  take  them  liack  to  Petropa\dovski.  While 
murmuring  over  his  imtoward  fate  one  day  about  the  end  of 
.lauuary,  1855,  .\dmiral  Poutiatine  was  agr<>eably  startled  to 
receive  a report  from  the  watch  at  the  seaward  l(X)k-out  that 
a large  foreign  steamship,  like  a man-of-war,  was  seen  in  the 
offing,  steering  for  the  jx)rt  of  Simtxla.  This  ])roved  to  be  the 
American  steam-frigate  ‘Powhatan,’  having  Commander  Adams 
on  board,  with  the  Treaty  of  Kauagawa,  didy  ratified  hy  the 
President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Xo  time  was  lost 
by  the  Russian  Admiral  in  boarding  the  ship  and  laying  his  dis- 
a.strou8  case  before  its  commander.  Captain  McCluney,  asking 
for  succour  to  his  shij)wrecked  officers  and  crew.  That  gallant 
officer,  on  learning  the  disastrous  news  of  what  had  befallen 
them,  as  well  ns  the  inhabitants,  did  not  hesitate  to  comply 
with  his  request,  and  generously  supplied  them  with  all  the 
provisions  he  could  spare  from  his  ship’s  stores. 

§ 58.  American  survey  of  the  desolated  harbour. — As  it  was 
a matter  of  importance  to  know  the  effects  of  the  earthquake 
on  the  hydrographical  condition  of  the  bay,  as  a safe  harbour 
for  shipping  at  their  first  open  port  in  Japan,  the  officers  on 
board  the  ‘ Powhatan  ’ immediately  made  a general  survey  of 
it.  In  his  report.  Commander  Adams  states  that  the  natural 
outline  of  the  harbour  remained  unaltered,  but  the  holding- 
ground  appeared  to  have  been  washed  out  to  sea,  leaving  n<j 
bottom  scarcely  but  naked  rocks.  This,  however,  will  be 
resupplied,  as  it  was  furnished  in  the  first  in.stance,  by  the 
washings  from  tlie  land,  which  will  probably  accumulate  rapidly. 
The  ‘Powhatan,’  for  want  of  holding-ground,  drugged  with  three 
anchors  ahead,  the  wind  blowing  across  the  harbour  and  no 
sea.  Indeed,  she  was  obliged  to  rely  on  her  steam  to  keep  off 
the  rocks. 

§ 5‘J.  Promptitude  of  American  Envoy  in  exchanyiny  raiifica- 
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tionB  of  the  treaty. — “ Commander  Adams,”  says  Dr.  Hawks, 
“ it  will  be  remembered,  was  despatched  homo  with  a copy  of 
the  treaty,  on  the  4tli  of  April,  1854,  in  the  ‘ Saratoga.’  On  the 
1st  of  May  he  reached  Honolulu,  and  took  the  first  vessel  that 
ofl'ered  for  San  Francisco,  and  thence,  taking  the  usual  route, 
vui  Panama,  reached  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  12th  July, 
thus  making  the  travel  from  Japan  to  our  seat  of  government 
in  three  months  and  eight  days.  The  treaty  was  submitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Senate,  and  was  by  that  body  promptly 
and  unanimously  mtifie<l ; and  on  the  30th  of  September  Com- 
mander Adams  left  New  York  with  the  ratified  copy  for  Japan. 
On  reaching  England  he  took  the  ‘overland  mute,’  and  arrived 
at  Hong  Kong  on  the  1st  of  January,  1855.  The  ‘Powhatan’ 
was  ordered  by  Commo<lore  Abbot  immediately  to  convey 
Commander  Adams  to  Siinoda,  where  he  arrived  on  the  26th  of 
January,  with  full  powers,  ns  the  representative  of  the  United 
States,  to  exchange  with  the  Japanese  authorities  the  ratifi- 
cations of  the  treaty.  The  journey  back  to  Simoda  occupied 
three  months  and  twenty-seven  days,  and  the  whole  time  that 
elapsed  between  the  signing  of  the  treaty  and  the  arrival  of  it 
in  Japan,  duly  ratified  by  the  President  and  Senate,  was  nine 
months  and  twenty-seven  days.”  In  this  itinerary  the  time 
expended  in  travelling  by  sea  and  land  comprised  ninety-nine 
days  going  and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  returning,  in  all 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  days,  which  was  considered  extra- 
ordinary speed,  twenty  years  ago,  to  and  from  America  and 
such  an  out-of-the-way  place  as  Japan.  Nowadays,  the  same 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  Pacific  mail  route  in  less  than 
one-fourth  the  time,  and  with  the  aid  of  telegnij)hy  the  stay  at 
Wiishington  reduced  to  one-third ; or  what  took  two  hundred 
and  eighty  days  to  perfonn  could  now  Ijo  done  in  seventy- 
seven.  These  arc  the  fniits  of  Perry’s  treaty  an<l  American 
enterprise,  of  which  they  may  welt  l)e  proud. 

§ 60.  Conciliatory  disposition  of  the  Japanese  to  the  Americans. 
— The  American  envoy  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with 
the  authorities  at  Fimoda,  and  exchanging  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  with  the  ministers  at  Yedo.  He  found  a new  set  of 
functionaries  in  office,  as  the  port  was  under  Imperial  juri.s- 
diction,  instead  of  the  former  municipal  authority.  He  was 
gratified  to  find  that  the  Governor  was  one  of  the  treaty 
commissioners,  and  the  Government  interpreter,  who  spoke 
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English,  hnrl  been  promoted  to  a post  there.  Others  of  the 
commissioners  were  ahso  there  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
ratifications,  and  Commander  Adams  was  not  allowed  to  feel 
that  he  was  among  strangers.  They  inquired  with  great  in- 
terest about  Commodore  Perry,  saying  that  his  “ name  would 
live  for  ever  in  the  history  of  Japan.”  Not  only  were  the 
ofifieials  most  conciliatory,  but  the  people  generally  were  much 
more  disposed  to  be  friendly  and  sociable  to  the  Americans 
than  on  their  previous  visit.  The  officers  of  the  ship  roamed 
over  the  country  undisturbed,  went  into  the  villages,  and  were 
received  with  a welcome  everywhere.  Espionage  seemed  to  be 
laid  aside,  for  there  was  no  attempt  to  follow'  or  watch  them. 
The  shops  having  been  all  destroyed,  and  not  yet  replaced, 
a bazaar  was  opened  in  a temple  repaired  for  the  purpose,  and 
was  soon  filled  with  a variety  of  beautiful  articles  brought  from 
Yedo  and  the  interior  towns.  An  anxious  wish  was  expressed 
by  the  peojde  that  trading-vessels  from  America  would  soon 
begin  to  visit  Simoda,  and  the  Governor  intimated  to  the  com- 
mander that  it  woulil  bo  very  agreeable  to  him  personally  if 
a consul  of  the  United  States  should  la;  apjwinted  to  reside 
at  the  port.  All  were  exceedingly  desirous  of  obhiining  Eng- 
lish books,  e.specially  on  medical  and  scientific  subjects;  and 
many  valuable  books  were  presented  to  the  officials.  However, 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  religious  books,  and  a 
parcel  of  these  loft  by  the  chaplain  of  the  expedition  were 
handed  over  to  Adams  from  the  Governor  to  be  taken  back,  as 
if  was  contrary  to  Jajiauese  law  to  have  them  in  the  countrjq 
or  for  Christianity  to  be  spread  among  the  ]ieople  in  any  way 
whatsoever.  Happily,  these  laws  are  now  abrogated,  and  works 
upon  religion  may  be  freely  disseminated  through  the  land, 
without  any  restrictions  upon  those  who  read  them  or  of  their 
becoming  converts. 

§ til.  Rapid  rehuUding  of  Simoda. — When  the  Americans 
first  landed  after  hearing  the  Kussian  account  of  how  the  towm 
was  nearly  swept  away,  they  were  prepared  to  see  a scene  of 
utter  desolation.  It  is  true  that  they  found  a great  and  sad 
change  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  place,  but  the  evidences 
of  its  destruction  were  fast  disappearing,  and  the  town  was 
being  rapidly  restored,  although  little  more  than  a month  had 
elapsed  since  the  dreadful  volcanic  visitation.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  calamities  caused  by  the  earthquake  and  its  aqueous 
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efifect.s,  the  inhabitunts,  who  survived  the  disaster,  exhibited  a 
buoyancy  of  disjxjsition  and  an  energy  of  character  in  rebuild- 
ing t'imoda,  which  few  communities  in  Europe  could  show 
imder  similar  circumstances.  If  they  grieved  at  first  over  the 
loss  of  life  and  property  it  was  only  momenbiry.  They  did  not 
sit  down  listlessly  and  weep  over  their  misfortunes,  but  with 
alacrity  one  and  all  went  to  the  work  of  restoration,  seeming 
but  little  dispirited.  When  the  ‘ Powhatan  ’ arrived  they  were 
busily  engaged  in  clearing  away  the  debris,  and  erecting  new 
dwelling-houses  or  shops  upon  the  old  sites.  Building  materials 
wt^re  coming  in  daily  from  all  quarters,  and  the  number  of 
workmen  increased,  so  that  before  the  vessel  took  its  departure, 
tm  the  22nd  of  February,  there  were  about  three  hundred  new 
buildings  nearly  or  quite  completed ; though  occasionally  some 
pretty  strong  shocks  were  admonishing  them  of  a possible  recur- 
rence of  the  calamity.  No  doubt,  from  the  fragile  character  of 
their  dwellings,  as  they  were  easily  destroyed,  so  they  could  be 
rapidly  rebuilt;  nevertheless  it  was  a striking  illustration  of 
that  quiet  resignation  to  the  ills  of  life  and  buoyancy  of  dis- 
{Kjsition  which  mark  the  Japanese  character. 

§ (>2.  American  Envoy  exchanges  treaty  ratifications  with 
Japanese  Commissioners. — “ As  to  the  exchange  of  ratifications,” 
says  Dr.  Hawks,  “ the  Japanese  at  first  interposed  two  objec- 
tions : these,  however,  did  not  arise  from  unwillingness  to  abide 
by  their  engagements,  but  were  rather  technical,  and  foimded 
upon  their  scrupulous  interpretation  of  a written  contract,  and 
upon  their  profound  respect  for  ceremonials.  The  objections 
were,  first,  that  their  copy  of  the  treaty  said  it  was  to  be 
ratified  after  eighteen  months;  ours  said  within  eighteen 
months;  but  as  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  translations  agreed 
with  our  English  copy,  and  as  that  had  been  taken  as  the 
original,  they  became  convinced  that  the  discreptney  arose 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  translator,  and  having  had  explained 
to  them  what  was  meant  by  our  English  word  “ within,”  they 
very  gracefully  withdrew  all  objection  on  this  score.  The 
other  objection  was  to  the  Emperor’s  affixing  his  sign  manual 
to  the  Japanese  copy  for  our  Government.  They  said  the 
Emperor  never  signed  any  document,  but  the  supreme  council 
only.  Commander  Adams  represented  to  them  that  the  Pre- 
sident and  Secretary  of  State  had  signed  the  copy  ho  had 
brought  for  them,  and  besides,  the  Emperor  was  the  jwrty 
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mimed  in  the  instrument  as  having  made  the  treaty,  and  there- 
fore he  wished  his  signature.  Finally,  it  was  eoncludetl  that 
both  the  Emjioror  and  supreme  council  should  sign  it,  and  it 
was  accordingly  done.”  It  will  be  seen  further  on  that  the 
personage  who  signed  the  ratification  of  this  and  subsequent 
treaties,  was  not  the  legitimati?  h(‘reditary  monarch  of  Japan. 
However,  the  envoy  was  satisfied  with  the  exchanges,  which 
were  formally  made  on  the  21st  of  February,  by  ordering  the 
‘ Pow  hatan  ’ to  fire  a salute  of  seventeen  guns  and  flying  the 
Japanese  flag  at  the  fore.  A mtifi('d  coi)y  of  the  “ additional 
regulations”  was  also  exchanged,  as  it  was  considered  by  the 
Commissioners  jiart  of  the  treaty.  Next  day  the  ‘ Powhatan  ’ 
left  Simoda,  and  Commander  Adams  returned  to  the  United 
States,  tnisting  that  pennanent  friendly  relations  were  estab- 
lished between  America  and  Japan. 

§ (Id.  Admiral  Pouliatine  succeeds  in  concluding  a treaty 
lieticeen  Mtussia  and  Jajmn. — Jleanwhile  the  Kussian  Admiral 
did  not  neglect  his  mission,  notwithstanding  the  mishaps  that 
had  befallen  him  anil  his  men.  Ho  continued  to  carry  on 
negotiations  with  the  Commissioners  at  Simoila,  and  they 
referred  his  propo.sals  for  a treaty  to  their  superiors  at  Yedo. 
What  these  were  did  not  transpire,  as  Ku.ssian  diplomatists  are 
bound  to  the  closest  secrecy  in  exercising  their  functions.  At 
last  Adminil  Poutiatine  did  succeed  in  concluding  a treaty ; 
but  all  ho  vouchsafed  to  inform  Commander  Adams  as  to  its 
purport  was  that  it  comprised  exactly  the  same  articles  as  in 
the  American  treaty,  with  the  single  alteration  of  Nagasaki 
being  substituted  for  Napha  in  Loo  Choo  as  the  third  jiort 
open  to  traffic.  This  was  carrying  out  the  j>olicy  formed  by 
the  Imjxirial  Council  to  grant  treaties  to  all  foreign  Powers 
applying,  based  ujxjn  the  same  concessions,  so  that  no  one  State 
could  demand  more  than  another,  at  the  same  time  that  each 
contained  a favoured  nation  clause,  stipulating  that  any  privi- 
leges granted  hereafter  to  one  should  be  claimed  by  all.  The 
Japanese  Commissioners  were  as  reticent  about  these  negotia- 
tions ns  the  Russians,  though  it  was  evident  the  treuty  was 
granted  with  reluctance,  and  they  ajqieared  to  entertain  no 
good  will  towards  them. 

§ 64.  llie  Russian  qficers  and  crew  return  to  Petropaulovski 
in  an  American  schxmer. — Fortunately  for  the  distre.ssed  Rus- 
sian seamen  the  whole  of  the  otficors  aii'l  crew  of  the  ill- 
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iiitcd  frigate  ‘ I >iana  ’ were  enabled  to  leave  Simoda  for  Petro- 
paiilovski  in  an  Ameriean  schiKmer.  'J’his  was  the  ‘C.  E. 
Fo<ite,’  a trading  vessel  from  8an  Francisco  bound  for  Hako- 
dndi,  with  a cargo  of  ship  chandlery,  chains  and  anchors, 
pork  and  l)C('f,  sails,  cordage  and  other  gear,  to  est)iV)lish  at 
that  jiort  a supply  dejwt  for  American  whaling  ships,  so  that 
they  might  winter  there  instead  of  Honolulu,  as  hitherto 
done.  She  arrived  at  Simoda  on  the  loth  of  Jlarch,  and  had 
touched  there  in  exp<!(;tation  of  meeting  the  ‘ Powhatan  ’ and 
‘Vandalia,’  for  which  she  had  brought  letters;  and  also  to 
consume  the  time  that  had  to  elapse,  some  few  weeks,  before 
the  port  of  Hakodadi  would  be  open  to  American  trading 
vessels,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  On  her 
arrival  Japanese  guard  lx)ats  prevented  any  communication 
with  the  shore,  without  permission  of  the  authorities.  No 
restrictions,  however,  were  in  force  against  the  Russians  Ixjard- 
ing  the  schooner.  On  doing  so,  the  olliccrs  apjKjintcd  by  the 
Admiral  to  ascertain  if  she  had  any  provisions  to  disjwse  of, 
were  gnitificd  to  find  abundance  for  their  wants.  INIoreover, 
the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  on  board,  and  when 
the  officers  offered  to  charter  her  to  take  them  and  the  crew  of 
the  lost  ‘Diana’  to  Petropaulovski,  besides  buying  all  their 
provisions  at  a fair  price,  these  speculative  traders  gladly 
jumped  at  the  offer,  by  which  they  would  make  a handsome 
and  unexpected  profit.  The  Adniind  was  no  less  plea.sed  with 
the  bargain,  and  having  completed  his  diplomatic  mission  to 
the  Japanese,  gave  orders  at  once  to  put  the  guns  and  gear 
saved  from  tht*  wreck  on  Ixiard,  and  ship  all  hands  for  sea. 
'I’his  was  effected  with  due  dispatch,  and  the  Russians  left  the 
scene  of  their  disasters  and  arrived  at  Petropaulovski  without 
any  further  mishap. 

§ Go.  Owners  of  the  schooner,  with  their  wives  and  families,  left 
at  Simoda. — Besides  the  two  owners,  IVIessrs.  Reed  and  Doty, 
their  wives  and  families  were  on  board,  together  with  some 
passengers,  so  that  there  were  three  American  ladies  and 
several  children  among  this  trading  party.  Now,  the  former 
Is-ing  the  first  foreign  females  that  had  visited  Japan,  there 
was  intense  ciu'iosity  among  the  natives  to  get  a sight  of  them  ; 
but  the  authorities  were  puzzled  how  to  treat  them,  as  it  was 
ncccssjiry  they  should  remain  on  shore  at  Simoda  during  the 
ab.sence  of  the  vessrd  with  her  master  and  crow  only.  At  last 
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they  wore  assigned  a residence  in  one  of  the  temples  least 
damaged,  and,  a.s  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  which  Americans 
might  occupy  until  they  huilt  houses  of  nccommotlation  for 
their  countrymen  visiting  the  port  on  business  or  pleasure. 
When  they  landed  and  took  up  their  abode,  the  inhabitants 
were  very  anxious  to  see  tbe  women  and  children ; but  no  one 
was  admitted  into  the  temple  or  grounds  without  special  per- 
mission. A guard  of  four  soldiers  was  stationed  at  the  gate, 
who  kept  watch  day  and  night,  btdng  relieved  every  few  hours. 
Near  the  gate  four  other  men  with  their  officer  were  stationed 
in  a small  house,  who  transmitted  messages  to  or  from  the 
Americans,  and  made  all  purchases  they  required.  Though 
they  were  thus  strictly  guarded,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  in- 
tended that  they  should  be  prevented  from  moving  about  the 
town  and  suburbs,  at  least  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  were  not 
interfered  with.  Mr.  Keed  stated  : “ In  walking  into  the 
country,  we  found  that  jdeasing  views  invited  us  from  one 
{K)int  to  another,  from  mountain  peak  to  mountain  peak,  as  we 
admired  the  strangeness,  the  richness,  and  beauty  of  the  land, 
until  we  often  wandered  too  far  to  return  the  same  night,  though 
we  started  only  for  a morning  walk.”  Neither  was  the  party 
disturbed  in  any  of  their  amusements,  for  they  one  evening 
celebrated  a birthday  annivers\ry  of  one  of  their  number  with 
music  and  dancing,  to  which  some  of  the  Eussian  officers  were 
invited.  Nor  was  this  all : during  the  two  months  and  a half 
that  he  remained  at  Simoda,  Mr.  Keed  spent  a great  part  of  his 
time  in  selecting  and  purchasing  an  assortment  of  merchandise 
and  pro<luce,  chiefly  consisting  of  silks,  lacquer  ware,  and  rice ; 
which  he  sold  in  San  Francisco  afterwards  at  a large  profit. 

§ 66.  Authorities  not  satisfied  with  the  sojourn  of  American 
traders. — Although  these  traders  were  not  interfered  with  by 
the  authorities  in  their  purchases  in  town,  or  movements  in  the 
suburbs,  still  they  were  not  satisfied  with  their  indefinite  sojourn, 
and  questioned  them  as  to  the  length  of  time  they  intended  to 
remain.  Upon  this  Mr.  Doty  sent  the  following  letter,  dated 
the  2ord  of  April : — “ I give  you  in  writing  the  following  reason 
for  my  sojourn  at  this  place.  I arrived  in  port  on  the  15th  ult., 
on  board  the  American  vessel  ‘ C.  E.  Foote.’  Soon  after  arrival 
1 was  informed  that  the  vessel  would  sail  hence  to  Ueda,  and 
from  thence  to  a foreign  port,  with  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
late  Kussian  frigate  ‘ Diana.’  Not  wishing  to  make  the  voyage 
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with  my  family,  I came  on  shore,  and  now  must  necessarily 
remain  here  until  the  return  of  our  vessel,  when  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  leave  Simoda.  If  the  vessel  should  not  return  after 
a reasonable  time  for  making  the  voyage  has  elapsed,  I shall 
avail  myself  of  the  lirst  opportunity  that  offers  to  sail  direct  for 
the  United  S^tates  of  America.”  In  reply  to  this,  the  governor 
sent  a communication  “ To  the  Americans  at  Yokushen  Temple,” 
in  which  he  recapitulated  the  substance  of  this  letter,  adding  : — 
“ According  to  this  declaration  you  must,  on  the  return  of  your 

ve.ssel,  leave  this  place Y'our  present  stay  among  us  is 

found  necessary,  but  it  cannot  in  future  be  taken  as  an  examj)le. 
Never  let  it  be  asked  again  to  stay.  It  is  not  only  so  in  this 
place,  but  also  at  IIako<ladi,  which  you  and  all  Americans  are 
obliged  to  observe.”  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
Japanese  Commissioners  did  not  interpret  the  article  in  the 
treaty  stipulating. for  the  “residence”  of  traders  as  anything 
more  than  temporary  ; while  these  American  adventurers  said, 
“ W’e  know  well  the  interpretjition  and  meaning  given  to  it  by 
our  Government.  We  shall  never  compromise  our  Government 
by  saying  that  we  have  no  right  to  remain  here  a week,  a month, 
a year,  or  even  live  years,  for  we  know  by  the  treaty  we  have  a 
perfect  right  to  do  so.”  'I’his  was  rather  a Iwld  assertion  for 
petty  shij>-chanillcr8  to  make,  where  even  their  own  astute 
plenipotentiaries  were  uncertain ; illustrating  the  old  adage 
that  “ fools  rush  in  w here  angels  fear  to  tn*ad.” 

§ 67.  Commander  Rodgers  arrives  and  considers  the  residence 
question. — Matters  between  the  traders  and  the  authorities  had 
now  assumed  an  implcasant  aspect,  which  might  have  led  to 
complications  if  the  former  persevered  in  their  supposed  rights 
of  residence.  Luckily  any  disagreeable  consecjuences  were 
avoided  by  the  arrival  of  the  ‘ Vincennes,’  Commander  Rodgers, 
of  the  United  States  Surveying  E.vpedition  in  the  North  Pacitic. 
The  traders  laid  their  claims,  demanduig  permanent  resi- 
dence, before  that  intelligent  officer.  He  considered  the  ques- 
tion seriously,  taking  distinctly  the  ground  that  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  on  that  head  was  not  confided  to 
him,  and  could  only  be  settled  by  the  two  Governments  through 
their  plenipotentiaries.  Nevertheless,  he  addressed  a temperate 
and  judicious  letter  to  the  authorities,  to  induce  them  to  put  a 
different  construction  from  that  they  had  adopted  upon  the 
“ temporary  residence  ” allowed  to  Americans  under  the  treaty. 
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They  sent  a courteous  but  firm  reply,  repeating  the  statement 
of  the  Governor,  that  no  resident  traders  would  be  allowed 
either  there  or  at  Hakodadi.  This  decision  upset  all  the 
calculations  of  the  traders ; whoso  object  was  to  establish  them- 
selves at  that  port ; to  open  a pennanent  commercial  agency 
and  supply  depot  for  whaling  ships  ; and  to  live  in  Japan  with 
their  familie.s,  just  as  they  would  live  in  any  Eurojwan  colonial 
port  where  they  might  open  a goods  store. 

§ G8.  They  present  a letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Governor  of 
Hakodadi. — Before  the  privileges  sought  for  by  these  pioneer 
traders  were  granted  subsequently  to  others,  further  complex 
negotiations  had  to  be  carried  on.  However,  they  saw  that  it 
would  be  of  no  use  their  settling  at  Hakwladi,  unless  they  were 
allowed  free  and  permanent  residence.  As  Commander  Rodgers 
was  on  his  way  thither  to  meet  other  ships  of  the  surveying 
squadron,  they  embraced  the  op{)ortunity  of  entrusting  to  him 
a letter  for  the  Governor  of  the  jdace,  in  which  they  stated 
their  case,  and  concliuled  in  these  words : — “ We  liave  been 
living  here  for  the  past  three  months,  awaiting  for  the  return 
of  our  vessel  to  take  us  to  your  place.  When  it  arrives  we  shall 
leave  Simoda  for  Hakodadi  without  delay.  On  our  arrival  there 
we  trust  your  Excellency,  in  the  absence  of  hotels  and  inns,  will 
have  selected  a suitable  place  for  our  families  to  reside,  and  also 
to  store  our  goods.”  In  answer  to  this,  the  Governor  informed 
Rodgers  that  unless  he  stated  the  exivct  time,  at  the  utmost  a 
month  or  so,  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  one  night  on 
shore,  which  that  cautious  officer  declined  to  do. 

§ 69.  Japanese  authorities  refuse  indefinite  residence  to  Ameri- 
cans.— Eight  days  after  the  ‘Vincennes’  had  anchored  in  the  bay 
of  Hakodadi  the  schooner ‘Foote’  arrived  with  the  ownei-s,  their 
families,  and  remainder  of  cargo;  being  the  first  American 
merchant  vessel  which  had  entered  the  j)ort  imder  the  treaty. 
The  result  was  a commercial  failure,  as  Mr.  Doty  stated  that 
they  “ were  refused  permission  to  land,  and  ordered  away,” 
which  they  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  obey.  It  was  lucky 
for  the  traders  that  they  found  the  shipwrecked  Russians  on 
their  way,  making  such  a g(X)d  freight  contract  and  sale  of 
goods  to  them,  otherwise  it  woidd  have  been  a ruinous  specu- 
lation. On  this  troublesome  question  it  was  said  at  the  time 
that  the  authorities  did  not  refu.se  to  allow  the  Americans  on 
shore,  but  asked  them  to  name,  before  landing,  some  definite 
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j>eriod  of  remiiining.  They  tlicl,  however,  object  to  the  traders 
taking  up  their  nb<Kle  with  their  wives  and  eliildren,  to  live  at 
Hakodadi  as  long  iw  they  pleased;  they  did  ohjeet  to  their 
opening  a warehouse,  and  it  will  be  eoneeded  that  they  never 
meant  to  bind  themselves  by  the  treaty  to  the  eonoession  of 
such  privileges.  If  they  did  not,  then  it  would  seem  that  they 
cannot  be  chargeable  with  any  breach  of  faith.  One  thing 
seems  very  certain  from  the  records  of  the  tn;aty  negotiations 
that  the  high  contracting  parties  considered  that  it  was  but 
a heginning  of  friendly  relations,  and  a partial  agreement  for 
trade.  Neither  party  could  have  Mieved  they  were  framing 
a general  commercial  convention,  inasmuch  as  the  JajMineso 
had,  at  the  outset,  e.xpressly  declined  to  enter  into  such  a 
compact.  As  the  treaty  stipulations  shnnl  at  the  time  of  their 
ratification,  when  Commander  Adams  retiinuHl  with  the  docu- 
ments to  Washington  in  the  hitter  part  of  1855,  it  was  under- 
stoixl  that  the  views  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
interpreting  the  clause  concerning  “ temporary  residence  ” 
were  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Japanese  authorities. 
Thus  the  American  diplomatists  and  statesmen  resolved  on 
carrying  out  a just  policy  towards  their  new  allies. 

§ 70.  American  narrative  to  he  relied  on  for  accuracy. — In 
the  foregoing  narrative  of  the  American  pioneer  exjiedition, 
some  readers  may  possibly  doubt  the  uniform  success  of 
CoramiKloro  Perry,  his  officers  and  men  of  the  squadron,  in 
establishing  such  friendly  relations  with  the  Government  and 
intercourse  with  the  people,  or  that  these  have  been  ex- 
aggerateil,  as  the  information  has  been  derived  from  ex-parte 
statements.  It  is  true  that  in  compiling  the  lending  events 
related  by  Dr.  Hawks  in  his  voluminous  narrative,  wo  have 
lieen  indebted  almost  solely  to  American  evidence  for  the 
facts,  simply  because  no  reporters  belonging  to  any  other 
foreign  nationality  accompanied  the  expedition.  Hut  there 
are  no  reasons  for  doubting  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative, 
as  it  contains  Internal  evidence  of  such,  and  where  there 
was  any  approach  even  to  laudable  embellishments  of  this 
diplomatic  achievement,  these  have  been  carefully  avoided. 
Moreover,  on  subsequent  inquiry  by  British  diplomati.sts,  and 
residents  at  the  treaty  jiorts,  the  circumstances  as  narrated 
were  substantially  proved  to  be  true.  Nevertheless,  the  rather 
high-flown  descriptions  of  the  .lapanese  dignitaries  and  their 
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titles  must  be  taken  cum  grano  salis.  This,  of  course,  was  so 
far  politic  that  it  added  to  the  strength  of  the  treaty  when 
negotiations  were  carried  on  with  “princes,”  and  the  sign- 
manual  of  the  Emperor  attached  to  it.  But  it  will  be  seen 
farther  on  that  they  never  once  came  into  communication,  even 
by  indirect  correspondence,  with  any  personage  legitimately 
entitled  to  such  royal  appellations.  From  what  transpired 
afterwards,  it  is  believed  that  the  legitimate  monarch  and  the 
princes  of  the  Court  of  Kioto  were  kept  purposely  in  the 
background,  in  order  that  the  treaty  might  at  any  time  be 
repudiated,  from  not  being  ratified  by  Imperial  authority. 
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Attempt  of  Dutch  Envoy  to  exteni*  old  Treaty  op  Nagasaki  u.ssuccessful 
— Japanese  Hatred  of  Kuench  and  Portuquf.se. 

§ 71.  Draft  of  a new  Dutch  treaty  on  the  American  basis  rejected.  § 7*2.  Memorial 
on  Dutch  relations  with  Japan  by  a Minister  to  the  Kiofs;.  § 73.  Chagrin  of  the 
Dutch  at  the  success  of  the  Americans.  § 74.  Dutch  assumption  of  a liberal  policy 
towards  foreigners.  § 75.  Indictment  against  the  Dutch  fur  their  former  acts  in 
Japan.  § 76.  Restrictions  on  Dutch  pratique  at  Nagiisaki  relaxed.  § 77.  Admiral 
Stirling,  with  British  squadnin,  at  Nagasaki.  § 78.  Americans  take  exception  to 
remarks  of  British  naval  oDicers.  § 79.  Refusal  of  the  Japanese  authorities  to  have 
any  intercourse  with  the  French.  § 80.  Japanese  hatred  of  the  Portuguese.  § 81. 
Simoiia  fails  as  an  .\merican  settlement,  and  is  ab.andoued.  § 82.  Eagerness  of  the 
Japanese  to  have  a practical  knowledge  of  foreign  arts  and  science.  § 83.  Govern- 
ment directs  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition  on  foreign 
models.  § 84.  Foreign  diplomatists  puzzled  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Japanese 
Government. 


§71.  Draft  of  a new  Dutch  treatij  until  Japan  rejected. — We  now 
come  to  note  the  Dutch  transactions  during  these  negotia- 
tions, which  so  completely  extinguished  their  own  old  exclusive 
servile  treaty.  It  has  l)cen  already  mentioned  that  while  the 
American  expedition  was  in  progress  the  representotives  of 
Holland  made  overtures  to  Commodore  Perry,  to  use  their 
influence  in  aiding  him  to  obtiiin  liberal  concessions  from  the 
Japanese,  which  he  politely  declined,  and  purposely  avoided 
the  port  of  Nagasaki,  to  show  that  he  had  no  connection  with  the 
semi-prison  settlement  of  De-sima.  It  appears  that  the  Nether- 
lands’ Government  sent  out  orders  to  their  Governor-General  at 
Batavia,  requesting  that  he  would  appoint  a confidential  agent 
to  furnish  the  president  of  the  factory  at  De-sima  with  instruc- 
tions to  urge  upon  the  Japanese  Government  a change  in  its 
])olicy  of  exclusion,  enclosing  the  draft  of  a proposed  treaty- 
In  that  document,  article  fourth  proposes  “ Trade  to  be  limited 
to  the  pjrt  of  Nagasaki,”  and  also  “ to  be  carried  on  with  the 
privileged  Japanese  merchants  of  tlie  five  imperial  cities — 
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Yedo,  Miako,  Osaca,  Tahai,  and  Nagasaki,  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  Governor  of  Nagaski.”  Article  fifth  proposed 
that  “ the  8tij)ulations  above-mentioned  shall  be  submitted  to 
everj'  foreign  Power  that  desires  to  make  a treaty  with  Japan, 
and  shall  form  the  bases  of  such  treaty.”  Altogether  there 
were  six  articles,  one  containing  eleven  clauses  to  regulate  trade, 
and  another  the  “ most  favoured  nation  ” clause.  While  this 
was  a lil)eral  extension  of  the  old  mono|)oly  relations,  yet  it 
amounted  to  a dictation  that  the  Dutch  should  have  the 
aj)provul  of  all  foreign  treaties  before  l>eing  ratitied. 

§ 72.  Memorial  of  a Dutch  minister  to  the  King  on  Japan. — 
This  draft  of  a treaty  was  forwarded  to  the  .Japanese  Govern- 
ment for  their  consideration,  when  they  snubljed  the  Dutch 
chief  at  Do-sima,  by  refusing  b)  apjxjint  a person  of  distinction, 
as  requested,  to  negotiate  any  treaty  at  all,  or  even  to  revise 
the  old  one.  In  this  state  of  affairs  he  “ rightly  resolving  not 
to  satwifico  the  business  to  a mere  matter  of  form,”  as  the  Dutch 
document  expresses  it,  at  once  addressed  tlie  Governor  of  Na- 
gasjiki,  and  attempted  to  ojMjn  negotiations  with  him.  He  laid 
Ixdbre  him  the  several  items  in  the  draft  of  the  treaty  with 
which  he  had  been  furnished,  accoinpinying  them  with  expla- 
nations, and  setting  forth  what  he  deemed  the  principles  which 
were  for  the  Japanese  interest.  'I’o  strengthen  his  arguments 
he  stated  in  his  letter  that  “His  Majesty,  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  expects  that  the  i^eace  of  the  Japanese  empire  can 
be  preserved  if  the  Government  of  Japan  will  answer  the  pro- 
positions,” as  set  forth  in  the  draft  treaty,  that  is,  favourably. 
Hut  the  Governor  refused  to  entertain  the  question,  and  treated 
the  overtures  of  the  head  manager  at  De-sima  with  some  degree 
of  contempt,  as  coming  from  a person  of  no  diplomatic  rank. 
These  proposals,  however,  had  the  effect  of  quickening  the 
shrewdness  of  the  authorities  in  prompting  them  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  subject,  as  it  was  evident  the 
time  was  at  hand  when  the  Dutch  treaty  must  be  revised  on 
the  basis  of  the  one  granted  to  America. 

§ 73.  Chagrin  of  the  Dutch  at  the  success  of  the  Americans. — 
When  the  news  reached  Batavia  that  the  United  States,  by 
their  costly,  well-organized  expedition,  their  naval  demonstra- 
tion in  Japanese  waters,  and  the  able  diplomacy  of  Commodore 
Perry,  had  succeeded  in  concluding  a treaty  without  their  in- 
tervention, the  Governor-General  and  his  colleagues  were  greatly 
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chiigrined.  Aeconlingly  they  deemed  it  a matter  of  expe- 
diency to  maintain  some  degree  of  prestige,  by  despatching 
the  steam  frigate  ‘Soembing’  to  Nagasirki.  This  had  tlie 
desired  effect,  for  the  commander  an<l  his  officers  were  visited 
by  officials  of  high  nink,  who  would  not  deign  to  notice  the 
then  manager  at  De-sima.  Inileed  tfie  authorities  became  so 
well-disposed  towards  their  old  allies,  tliat  the  frigate  during 
her  stay  in  harbour  was  made  a school  of  instruction  for  a 
large  number  of  officers  destined  for  the  future  Jajwnese 
navy. 

§ 74.  Dutch  amimption  of  a liberal  jmlicy  towards  foreigners. 
— Notwithstanding  this  friendly  intercourse  Is-tween  the  Ja- 
panese and  the  Dutch  on  l>oard  the  ‘Soembing,’  no  treaty  was 
negotiated  at  the  time.  Nevertheless,  they  made  ns  much  as 
they  could  out  of  the.  situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  and 
the  Jlinister  of  Colonies  at  the  Hague  wrote  a flattering  des- 
patch to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  how  the  influence  of 
their  country  was  great  in  Jajwn,  in  bringing  alnnit  the  new 
foreign  relations  iimgumted  by  the  Amerioins.  In  that  docu- 
ment it  is  stated — how  far  consistent  with  the  facts,  we  leave 
the  reader  to  judge — that  “ the  Netherlands  have  undcrshMxl 
their  mission,  when,  in  con.sequence  of  the  course  of  events, 
they  placed  themselves  at  the  head  to  op*“rate,  in  the  interests 
of  all,  a mitigation  in  the  system  of  e.xclusion  that  existed 

relative  to  foreign  nations  in  Japan The  United  States 

of  North  America  have  obtained,  by  treaty,  the  ojxming  of  two 
ports  to  their  flag  in  the  Japanese  empire;  and  one  other  Power 
seems  to  have  succeeded  in  a similar  manner.  In  the  face  of 
such  results,  we  cannot  deny  or  undervalue  the  impression  and 
effect  protluced  by  the  presence  of  powerful  fleets,  or  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  simultaneous  and  serious  attemjds  of 
different  nations.  But  we  wish  to  seo  acknowledged  the  part 
that  the  Netherlands  had  in  it  by  their  advice  and  persuasion. 
Indeed  these  fleets  realised  the  predictions  of  your  Majesty’s 
royal  father,  and  served  to  procure  a more  ready  acceptance  of 

his  disinterested  advice In  fact,  the  Netherlands  have 

always  desired  an  opening  of  Japane.se  ports,  in  the  general 
interest,  and  in  favour  of  commerce.  Atbiched  disinterestedly 
to  that  policy,  the  Netherlands  have  sought  no  privileges  for 
themselves  in  Japan ; but  they  have,  in  equity,  desired  and 
obtained  treatment  similar  to  that  of  others,  when  to  these. 
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favours  were  piivntod.”  Otlior  statements  of  a de|ireeiatory 
character  to  American  energy,  and  c.xtolling  Dutch  policy, 
were  made,  esp'cially  by  Dr.  von  Siebold  of  De-sima,  which 
naturally  gave  umbrage  to  their  succes.sful  rivals,  who  were 
not  uulebted  to  them  in  any  way. 

§ 75.  Indictment  against  the  Dutch  /or  their  acts  in  Japan. — 
Incensed  at  the  ungenerous,  not  to  say  imtruthful,  statements 
of  tile  Hollanders,  Dr.  Hawks  remarks  as  follows  ujwm  the 
memorial  of  the  Mini.ster  to  the  King:— “The  Dutch  have 
claimed,  and  that  by  an  oflicial  document,  that  they,  in  eflect, 
did  most  of  our  work  for  us.  It  is  strange  that  a nation  of 
which  all  Christendom  has,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
supposed  that  it  had  sought  uniformly  to  secure  to  itself  a 
monopoly  in  the  trade  of  Japin,  should  venture,  when  their 
monopoly  is  destroyed,  to  stand  forth  and  say,  in  substance, 
that  they  have  always  lamented  its  existence  and  laboured  for 
its  demolition.  Has  Christendom  been  so  long  deceived  ? We 
fear  the  world  will  ask  embarra.ssing  questions.  It  will  say: 
Did  not  the  Dutch  do  what  they  could  to  ilrive  out  the  Portu- 
guese ? Did  they  not  assi.st  in  the  bombardment  of  Simabarra, 
and  contribute  to  the  extirpation  of  the  native  Christians,  who 
were  supjxised  to  sympathise  with  the  Portuguese  ? Did  they 
not  manifest  hostility  towards  their  Protestant  neighbours  of 
the  English  factory  at  Firando,  established  by  Paris  and  con- 
ducted by  Cockes,  until  the  English  left?  When,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  the  English  sought  to  renew  the  trade  with 
Japan,  was  it  not  the  Dutch  who  hastened  to  inform  the  Im- 
perial Government  that  the  wife  of  Charles  was  the  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Portugal,  thus  arraying  the  deep-seated  and 
ancient  Japanese  hatred  of  the  Portuguese  against  the  English  ? 
When  the  ‘ Phaton,’  imder  Pellew,  visited  Nagasaki  in  1808, 
was  it  not  M.  Doefif,  the  Dutch  chief  at  De-sima,  who  devised 
and  counselled  the  plan  whereby  the  English  were  to  have 
been  murdered  to  a man  ? When  Java  was  in  possession  of 
the  English,  and  Holland,  for  a time,  had  been  blotted  from  the 
list  of  nations,  was  it  not  the  sjime  M.  Doeff,  who,  to  the  craft 
of  the  trader,  added  the  cunning  of  the  diplomatist,  and,  by 
treachery  to  the  Japanese  in  their  bribery  of  their  officials, 
contrived,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  j)ay  the  debts  of  De- 
sima  and  enrich  himself  personally,  out  of  the  two  expeditions 
sent  by  Sir  Stamford  Kuflle.s  ? And  now,  when  the  United 
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States  have,  without  seeing  a Dutchman,  or  using  a Dutch 
document  successfully  negotiated  a treaty,  Holland  stands 
forth,  and  by  a formal  official  report  from  her  Minister  of 
Colonies,  declares  that  she  will  now  ‘ perform  the  agreeable 
task  of  showing  the  persevering  and  disinterested  efforts  which 
the  Dutch  Government  has  made  to  cause  Japan  to  open  her 
ports  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.’  A brief  notice 
of  this  extraordinary  document  is  called  for  by  a regard  to  the 
truth  of  history.”  The  foregoing  indictment  against  the  Dutch 
in  Japan,  for  their  dishonourable,  not  to  say  criminal,  acts  is  a 
heavy  one,  but  nevertheless  it  is  foimded  ujMjn  historical  facts. 
Hud  it  been  our  purpose  to  have  gone  so  far  back  as  the  first 
intercourse  of  foreigners  with  Jaj)an,  bringing  its  annals  up  to 
tlie  present  day,  we  could  have  given  authentic  records  of  the 
same. 

§ 7(5.  Redridions  on  Dutch  pratique  at  Nagasaki  relaxed. — 
It  was  after  the  ratifi(Mition  of  tlio  American  treaty  that  the 
Dutch  man-of-war  made  its  appeurauec  at  Nagasaki,  which  led 
to  a more  friendly  intercourse  between  the  officials  and  officers 
than  hitherto  subsisted  in  their  relations  with  their  trailing 
countrymen  at  De-sima.  Moreover,  as  the  Japanese  had  nego- 
tiated the  preliminaries  of  a treaty  with  the  Russians,  admit- 
ting their  ships  to  pratique  directly  with  the  inliabitants  at 
the  port,  they  could  not  deny  the  same  privileges  to  - the 
‘ Soembing.’  This  led,  also,  to  the  restrictions  ujMjn  the  residents 
at  De-sima  being  gradually  relaxed,  so  that  they  were  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  town  and  suburbs  without  the  expensive 
and  troublesome  escort  of  armed  jiolice  dogging  their  footstej)S. 
Nothing,  however,  was  settled  in  the  way  of  concluding  a new 
treaty  or  extending  the  old  one,  although  negotiations  towards 
that  end  were  carried  on  from  time  to  time  with  a view  to 
secure  greater  concessions  than  the  Americans  obtained. 

§ 77.  Admiral  Stirling,  with  British  squadron,  at  Nagasaki. — 
About  this  time  our  own  naval  representatives  in  Japane.se 
and  Chinese  waters  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  the  person  of 
Admiral  Stirling  and  the  captains  of  the  ships  comprising 
the  British  squadron  under  his  command.  That  officer  visited 
Nagasaki  on  several  occasions,  to  forward  the  interests  of  the 
nation  in  securing  similar  privileges  to  those  granted  to 
the  United  States.  In  1855  he  concluded  a convention,  or 
preliminary  treaty,  to  that  effect,  which  was  never  ratified,  as 
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our  Government  at  the  time  were  in  nceord  with  the  other 
great  European  Powers  to  obtain  further  coneessious  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  anil  the  opening  of  one  or  more  safer  ports 
for  settlements  than  the  dangerous  harlMuir  of  Simoda  and  the 
limited  trading  pirt  of  Hakodadi.  During  the  negotiations  of 
CommcMlore  Perry  Admiral  Stirling  abstained  from  interfering 
in  any  way  with  his  progress,  and  it  was  not  until  several 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  that  he  entered  the 
Pay  of  Nagasaki  with  his  squadron.  This  the  Americans 
acknowledge,  thereby  drawing  a contrast  between  the  |K)licy 
of  the  British  and  Dutch;  at  the  same  time  their  sensitiveness 
was  touched  by  the  comimmieation  of  an  officer  belonging  to 
the  squadron  which  aiipeared  in  the  London  press  disparaging 
their  successes,  which  was  neither  true  nor  courteous. 

§ 78.  Americans  take  exception  to  remarks  of  British  naval 
officers. — On  this  head  Dr.  Hawks  makes  the  following  state- 
ment and  comments: — “ On  the  7th  September,  1864,  Ailmiral 
Stirling,  in  command  of  the  English  squadron,  arrived  at 
Nagasaki,  one  puiqiose  of  his  visit  being  to  make  a treaty, 
in  which  he  succeeded.  But  the  English  never  pretended  that 
they  facilitated  our  negotiations ; they  may  possibly  have 
indirectly  derived  some  benefit  from  our  8ucce.ss,  but  we  will 
not  undertake  to  say  they  did.  We  think  that  they  are  more 
indebted  to  the  Japanese  apprehensions  of  Bussia’s  designs, 
and  to  the  war  in  which  she  is  engaged,  than  to  anything  else. 
We  may,  indeed,  by  having  induced  the  first  departure  from 
the  long-established  nile  to  exclude  all  foreigners  but  the 
Dutch  and  Chinese,  have  made  it  more  easy  to  commence 
negotiations;  but  our  aid  goes  not  beyond  this  accidental 
assistance.  Of  the  precise  terms  of  the  English  treaty  it  is 
not  here  necessary  to  speak.  One  of  the  officers  of  Admiral 
Stirling  thus  speaks  of  it  in  a public  commimication  through 
the  English  newspapers:  ‘The  treaty  now  made  with  Japan 
contains  nothing  aiout  commerce,  yet  it  opens  the  way  and 

prepares  for  future  negotiation  on  this  important  |X)int 

It  is  highly  probable  that  what  has  been  done  by  Sir  James 
Stirling  at  Nagasaki  may  exceed  in  durability  and  value  the 
work  done  at  Yedo  by  the  xVmericans,  although  that  cost  a 
special  mission,  and  was  heralded  to  the  world  in  a very  loud 
flourish  of  trumjiets  indeeiL’  To  tliis  pert  outbreak  of  trans- 
jwrent  envy  we  have  only  to  say  that  wo  earnestly  hope  that 
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when  a treaty  is  made  which  iocs  say  something  ‘ about  com- 
merce,’ it  may  prove  both  durable  and  valuable  to  England ; 
and  to  add  that  we  should  be  sorry  such  flippant  impertinence 
as  is  hero  exhibited  is  a common  characteristic  of  British 
oflBcers.  From  the  brave  we  hxik  for  ‘high  thoughts  seated  in 
a heart  of  courtesy.’  ” 

§ 79.  BefusaJ  of  the  authorities  to  commujiicate  with  the 
French. — Although  the  French  had  a fleet  cruising  in  those 
seas  at  that  tim«?,  yet  seldom  any  of  the  shij«  entered  Japanese 
waters;  they  were  fully  occupied  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  bent 
upon  their  conquest  of  Cochin  China  and  forming  a great  naval 
colony  at  Saigon.  However,  it  so  hapj>ened  that  one  of  their 
vessels  put  in  at  Simoda  while  the  ‘ Powhatan,’  American 
steam-frigate,  was  there,  with  Commander  Adams  on  board. 
She  anchorefl  in  the  outer  harbour,  ai«l  was  immediately 
boanled  by  the  Japanese  officials  tf>  ascertain  her  nationality 
and  object  in  visiting  the  port.  They  were  informed  that  she 
was  a French  ship,  having  on  Ixiard  two  of  their  eoimtrymen, 
sailors,  who  had  Ix^eu  taken  off  the  wreck  of  a native  junk 
about  three  years  before  by  an  American  whaling-ship,  from 
which  they  were  transferred  to  the  French  vessel,  and  were 
then  brought,  as  an  act  of  himianity,  to  their  own  country. 
On  these  particulars  being  (;ommunicatefl  to  the  Governor  and 
his  colleagues,  they  said  that  Japan  having  no  treaty  wdth 
France,  vessels  of  that  nationality  had  no  right  to  come  there 
under  any  pretext.  Accorflingly,  they  ordered  the  captain  to 
take  his  departure  forthwith,  refusing  him  the  supplies  he 
wanted,  and  would  not  permit  any  of  the  inhabitants  to  go  on 
board  of  her.  They  were  so  punctilious  on  the  score  of  diplo- 
macy that  they  positively  refused  to  receive  the  shipwrecked 
seamen  from  the  hands  of  Frenchmen.  At  the  intercession, 
however,  of  the  American  envoy  and  Captain  McCluney,  they 
agreed  to  receive  their  distressed  eoimtrymen,  provided  they 
were  put  on  board  the  ‘ Powhatan  * and  afterwards  delivered  to 
them  as  coming  from  a man-of-war  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  with  which  country  their  Government  had  a treaty. 
This  was  readily  assented  to  by  the  French  captain,  who  at 
once  handed  the  men  over  to  Captain  McCluney  and  sailed 
away.  After  remaining  on  lx>ard  that  night  they  were  landed 
next  morning  and  received  by  the  authorities,  before  whom 
they  underwent  a strict  examination  to  find  out  whether  they 
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had  not  left  tho  country  in  a clandestine  manner,  which  woidd 
subject  them  to  punislnnent.  Althougli  tlieir  accounts  of  them- 
selve.s  appeared  to  lx*  satisfactory,  yet  they  were  pla<-ed  xmder 
surveillance.  Moreover,  the  Eurojx'an  clothing  the  pixtr  fellow.s 
wore  was  stripfMxl  off  them,  and  they  were  eomjjelled  to  put  on 
the  native  dress  and  shave  their  head.s  after  the  Japanese 
fa.shion.  It  may  he  remarked  here  that  now  the  men  are 
obliged  to  discard  the  (]ueue,  discontinue  shaving  the  head, 
and  ordered  to  let  the  hair  grow  and  wear  clothes  after  the 
foreign  stylo.  Wo  may  venture  also  to  infer  that  the  French 
captain  thought  by  delivering  Tip  these  men  that  he  might 
make  a beginning  of  friendly  ndations  with  tho  Jajianese ; 
but  tho  result  showed  that  at  the  time  they  were  inimical  to 
France  as  a Homan  Catludic  nation. 

§ 80.  Japanese  hatred  of  the  Portuguese. — In  like  manner  the 
Japanese  at  that  time  bore  an  intense  hatred  against  the  Portu- 
guese, through  the  same  religious  prejudice.  To  the  Je.suit 
fathers  of  that  nation  they  asr-rilied  all  their  difficulties  with 
foreign  countries,  and  their  isolatiTm  from  the  world  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  In  forming  these  coned usions  they  were  not 
far  wrong;  and  but  for  their  aggrandizing  jvilicy  in  all  proba- 
bility the  Japanese  islands  would,  in  these  two  hundred  years, 
have  become  as  open  to  external  commerce  as  the  British  Isles, 
and  Christianity,  in  its  Protestant  form,  probably  a favoured 
sect  in  the  land.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  one  of  the 
inducements  for  the  Japanese  Government  to  entertain  favour- 
ably the  overtures  of  the  Americans  was  the  fact  of  their 
President  stating  that  “the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  forbid  all  interference  with  the  religious  or  political 
concerns  of  other  nations.”  They  soon  found  out  that  they 
were  treating  with  a Government  free  from  the  domination  of 
ecclesiastical  jxrwer ; and  for  the  same  reason  they  freely 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  by  whose  influ- 
ence and  prestige  all  other  treaty  Powers  now  enjoy  liberal 
intercourse.  Of  course,  France,  Portugal,  and  other  Boman 
Catholic  States  have  come  in  for  the  general  concessions,  but 
their  treaties  were  reluctantly  acceded  to. 

81.  Simoda  fails  as  an  American  settlement,  and  is  aban- 
doned.— In  due  course  the  Americans  followed  up  their  treaty 
by  opening  tho  }x>rt  of  Simorla  to  commerce,  and  establishing 
a consulate  under  the  control  of  5Ir.  Townsend  Harris,  their 
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msident  Consul-Geneml  in  Jiipiin.  The  nucleus  of  the  settle- 
ment strufTfiled  hard  to  attain  maturity,  but  it  never  reached 
anything  more  than  that  of  a weakly  colony.  The  place  was 
not  suited  for  commerce,  ns  it  was  little  bt^tter  than  a fishing- 
village,  situated  too  far  from  the  centres  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures to  make  it  profitable  as  a port  for  traffic.  Jloreover,  it 
was  foimd  that  the  anchorage  did  not  recover  fresh  material 
for  holding-ground,  as  was  at  first  expected.  At  least  the  time 
was  not  long  enough  for  sediment  to  be  dej)osited  between  the 
interstices  of  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  ; consiHjuently,  vessels 
found  it  to  be  dangerous  ground  to  lie  at  anchor,  especially 
when  a strong  current  or  gale  set  in.  For  upwartls  of  two  years 
the  .Vmerican  flag  floated  its  stars  and  stripes  at  the  head  of 
tlie  bay,  but  the  corresjKinding  flags  of  trading-vessels  w(to 
few  and  far  betw(‘en.  I'lie  few  residents  on  shore  lived  like 
exiles  from  their  native  land ; for  after  the  novelty  of  the 
situation  wore  away,  they  felt  themselves  cut  off,  as  it  were, 
from  communion  w ith  the  outer  world,  save  when  some  chance 
vessel  called  in  for  supplies.  At  length  they  resolved  u{M)n 
abandoning  the  place  for  some  more  favoural>le  port  nearer 
Yedo,  and  Mr.  Harris  diligently  negotiated  the  question  with 
the  Commissioners,  and  ultimately  his  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success,  in  conjunction  with  other  treaty  Powers,  which 
ended  in  the  foundation  of  the  foreign  settlement  of  Y’oko- 
hama. 

§ 82.  Eagerness  of  the  Japanese  to  stwhj  foreign  arts  prac- 
ticalhj. — Meanwhile  the  Japanese  were  not  slow  to  ]>rofit  by 
the  j)rescnce  of  their  new'  allies.  Their  most  skilful  artizans  in 
metallic  ware,  and  others  having  a natural  turn  for  engineering, 
were  set  to  work  by  the  Government  to  study  foreign  ma- 
chinerv',  the  steam-engine  es|jecially.  They  had  procured  many 
dniwings  and  plans,  and  established  a school  for  draughtsmen. 
They  soon  learned  to  manage  the  model  locomotive  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  sent  to  the  Emperor ; they 
also  had  the  life-boat  afloat  with  a trained  crew,  but  the 
magnetic  teb'graph  puzzled  them  at  first.  Yet  in  a short, 
time  they  understood  how  to  work  that,  and  laid  short,  lines 
of  telegraph  themselves.  These  drawings  and  models  not  only 
enabled  the  students  to  understand  their  principles  theoreti- 
cally, but  some  of  them,  more  ingenious,  obtained  such  a 
practical  knowledge  that  they  superintended  the  manufacture 
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of  a small  marine  engine.  Then  the  Government  purchased 
an  armed  screw  steamer,  as  the  precursor  of  their  future  navy. 

§ 83.  Goverumeni  directs  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  arms 
and  ammunition  on  foreign  models. — But  it  was  not  the  foreign 
mechanical  inventions  for  peaceful  purposes  that  chiefly  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Government ; the  engines  of  war 
in  their  estimation  were  of  greater  importance.  At  once  they 
saw  and  appreciated  the  superiority  of  the  arms  of  precision 
intnxluced  to  their  notice  by  the  Dutch  and  Americans  over 
the  rude  matchlocks  and  ordnance  they  possos.sed,  although 
they  justly  prized  their  own  sharp  swords — equal  to  the  famous 
Damascus  blades  in  a hand-to-hand  conflict.  They  had 
witnessed  the  evolutions  of  tlie  American  marines  at  Kana- 
gawa,  and  the  manual  and  platoon  exercises  they  went  through 
gave  them  some  idea  of  the  combined  strength  of  an  army 
trained  in  foreign  military  tactics  over  their  own  weak,  irregu- 
lar, antiquated  system.  Before  this  new  era  dawned  upon  the 
nation,  the  Government  had  obtained  sjiecimens  of  small  arms 
and  ordnance  as  presents,  or  as  they  were  considered  tribute, 
from  the  chief  resident  of  the  Dutch  factory  at  De-sima  on 
his  periodical  visits  to  Yedo,  and  these  were  handed  over  to 
the  most  skilful  soldiers  to  practise  their  use  in  the  field, 
which  they  soon  acquired.  But  the  improved  rifled  cannon, 
breech-loading  rifles  and  revolvers,  presented  to  the  Emperor 
by  President  Fillmore,  startled  the  military  commanders  with 
their  multiplied  deadly  power  in  battle.  During  .the  three 
years  of  comparative  internal  and  external  political  quiescence 
recorded  in  this  chapter,  they  improved  the  time  in  making 
weapons  after  these  models,  with  a view  to  ann  their  troops 
and  man  their  batteries  with  guns  that  could  compete  against 
those  of  the  foreigners  in  the  event  of  an  Invasion.  Accord- 
ingly factories  were  established  at  Yedo  and  elsewhere,  for  the 
manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition  on  the  new  system ; and 
so  apt  and  skilful  are  the  Japanese  artisans  that  they  suc- 
ceeded with  their  own  imjxjrfect  tools  in  turning  out  weapons 
of  a quality  that  would  Ix'ar  comparison  with  those  of  Western 
arsenals,  having  elaborate  machinery.  These  operations  were 
not  confined  to  the  arsenal  of  the  de  facto  Government  at  Yedo, 
but  several  of  the  great  Daimios,  or  semi-indepc^ndent  nobles, 
erected  workshops  in  their  own  exclusive  seaports  for  the 
rifles  and  cannons,  while  one  or  two  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
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powerful  secretly  purchased  foreign  arms  and  munitions  of 
war.  This  was  done  not  only  with  a view  to  defend  their 
territories  against  a foreign  enemy,  but  to  keep  up  their 
military  strength  on  a pir  with  the  army  of  the  Government, 
which  was  becoming  t<x)  jx)werful  in  their  eyes  for  their  own 
safety  and  indej>endenec. 

§ 84.  Foreign  diplomatists  puzzled  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
Japanese  form  of  Government. — During  this  period,  also,  foreign 
diplomatists,  especially  the  Americans,  ascertained  that  the 
Government  was  of  a nature  so  complicated  that  they  could 
not  get  at  its  trae  constitution.  I'hey  were  cognisiant  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  two  riding  powers,  one  de  juro  at  Kioto, 
the  other  de  facto  at  Yedo,  hut  which  was  supreme  apjieared 
doubtful;  and  the  studied  reticence  of  the  oflicials  made  the 
question  more  mysterious.  Hitherto  all  their  negotiations 
were  with  the  envoys  of  the  latter  nder,  who  was  stated  to 
be  the  proper  authority  with  wliom  to  enter  into  treaties  of 
amity  and  commerce.  But  some  of  the  shrewder  diplomatists 
suspected  that,  althougli  he  was  a great  personage  in  the  state, 
his  authority  was  not  supreme  throughout  the  realm.  As  this 
dawned  upon  the  American  mind  they  jierceived  that  their 
treaty  was  not  made  with  the  Imperial  hereditary  monarch, 
or  “ Mikado,”  but  his  subordinate  coadjutor,  denominated  the 
“ Siogoon,”  whom  they  now  called  the  “ Tycoon ; ” thereby 
detracting  greatly  from  its  presumed  unalterable  basis  and 
ratification.  Under  these  circumstances  they  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  stipulations  of  the  comprehensive  inter- 
national treaty  concluiled  by  Lord  Elgin  in  18.')8,  which  was 
afterwards  ratified  by  the  Mikado,  and  has  regulated  all  foreign 
intercourse  with  Jajian  up  to  the  present  time,  though  it  is 
now  open  to  revisal. 
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1858. 

Great  Britain  and  Franck  concludk  Treatim  opening  the  Ports  of  Kan- 
GAWA,  Nagasaki,  Hakodadi,  Hiooo,  Osaka,  and  Nee-e-oata  — 1>eatu  of 
THE  “Tycoon,”  or  Sioooon. 

§ 85.  Lord  Elgin  leaves  China  for  Japan  on  a diplomatic  mission.  § 86.  Arrival  of 
the  British  expetlition  at  Nagasaki  § 87.  Ix>rd  Elgin  prweods  to  the  Gulf  of  Yodo 
in  a yacht.  § 88.  Arrival  at  the  port  of  Simoda.  §89.  American  envoy  negotiate* 
a new  Treaty.  § 90.  Olipbant's  account  of  Simoda.  § 91.  Lord  Elgin  in  H.M.S. 
* Furious  * anchors  off  the  city  of  Yedo.  § 92.  Five  Commissioners  apjMjinte«i  to 
negotiate  with  Lord  Elgin.  § 93.  Landing  of  the  Embiui.sy,  and  procession  in  state. 
§ 94.  Members  of  Embassy  quartered  in  a temple  at  Yedo.  § 95.  System  of  muni- 
cipal government  in  Japan.  § 96.  Imperi.al  Government  imperfectly  undcrstw>d  by 
foreigners.  § 97.  Lord  Elgin  has  an  audience  with  two  ministers  of  state.  § 98. 
Curious  refreshment  and  attendance  at  the  interview.  § 99.  Return  of  the  Em- 
bassy by  iaotem-light.  § 100,  Exchange  of  full  |>ower8  between  the  diplomatists. 
§ 101.  The  British  treaty  of  Ye<lo  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  § 102.  IMivery 
of  steam  yacht  from  the  Queen  to  the  Emperor.  § 103.  General  policy  and  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty.  § 104.  French  Embassy  leaves  China  for  Japan.  § 105.  Hos- 
pitable reception  at  Simoda.  §106.  Death  of  the  “ Tycoon  ” officially  announced 
to  the  Frendh.  § 107.  Cool  reception  of  the  French  Embas-ny  at  Yedo.  § 108. 
Baron  Gros  and  suite  take  up  their  rei^idence  at  a tem{>le  in  the  capital.  § 109. 
The  French  treaty  concluded  on  the  same  basis  as  the  British.  § 110.  Departure 
of  the  French  Embassy  from  Japan. 

§ 85.  Lord  Elgin  leaves  Ch  ina  for  Japan  on  a diplomatic  mission. 
— On  the  2Gth  of  June,  1858,  the  treaty  between  China  and 
Great  Brit4»in,  negotiated  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincar- 
dine, was  signed  at  Tientsin.  In  one  of  the  artitdes  a claust^ 
was  introduced  providing  for  the  exchange  of  ratifications  at 
Peking,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  signature.  After 
having  so  far  satisfactorily  carried  out  his  instructions  from  the 
Palmerston  Government  of  the  day.  His  Excellency  proceeded 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  that  distinguished  statesman,  by 
negotiating  a treaty  with  Japan  upon  a similar  basis.  Pre- 
liminary to  acting  ujw>n  his  instructions  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  .\ffairs,  he  allowed  a sufficient  time  to 
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tninspire  for  the  news  of  his  success  in  Chinn  to  reach  the 
authorities  ui  Japan,  presuming  that  it  would  strengthen  his 
mission  there — whi(;h  had  the  desired  effect.  Accordingly  he 
took  his  dejwrture  from  yhanghai  for  Nagasaki  on  the  1st  of 
August,  with  the  ‘ F urious  ’ and  ‘ Eetribution  ’ steam  frigates, 
the  gunboat  ‘Lee,’  and  the  ‘Emperor,’  a small  steam  yacht 
sent  by  Her  Jlajesty  as  a present  to  the  so-called  “ Temporal 
Em{)eror  ” of  Japan. 

§ 86.  Arrival  of  the  British  expedition  at  Nagasaki. — After  a 
pleasrint  voyage  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the 
squadron  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Nagasaki  on  the  third  of  the 
month.  As  they  entered  the  picturesque  harbour,  all  on  Ixiard 
were  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  s<-enery,  and  the  oftieers 
were  gnitified  to  find  that  the  humbling  re.strictions  as  to 
pratique  were  no  longer  in  force  by  armeil  |)olico  in  guard- 
boats,  and  that  the  barriers  at  the  place  for  anchoring  were 
removed.  A Dutch  merchant  ship  and  a Japanese  man-of-war 
were  the  only  foreigu-rigged  vessels  in  jKirt,  but  the  bay- 
swarmed  with  Japanese  boats.  On  landing  at  De-.sima  the 
oftieers  were  cordially  received  by  the  secretary  of  the  chief 
superintendent.  Mynheer  Donker  Curtius,  who  was  at  the  time 
absent  on  a diplomatic  visit  to  Yedo.  They  were  delighted  to 
learn  from  him  that  all  former  restrictions  limiting  the  explp- 
ration  of  foreigners  to  De-sima,  or  subji-eting  them  to  the  most 
annoying  formalities  in  cas(!  of  their  wishing  to  go  into  Naga- 
saki, were  removed,  and  that  they  were  at  Hlx-rty  to  ramble 
unrestrained  wheresoever  they  pleased.  Aeconlingly-  a party 
from  the  ‘ Furious  ’ went  on  shore  in  the  afternoon,  and  explored 
at  pleasure  the  streets  and  shops  in  the  town,  the  former  being 
broad,  clean,  and  free  from  foul  odours,  the  latter  stocked  with 
tempting  articles  of  china  and  lacquer-ware,  and  the  people 
every-where  civil  and  courteous. 

§ 87.  Lord  Elgin  proceeds  to  the  G-ulf  of  Yedo  in  the  yacht. — 
The  stay  of  the  squadron  at  Nagasaki  was  cut  short  by  the 
arrival  of  H.5LS.  ‘ Calcutta,’  with  the  flag  of  Admiral  Sir 
James  Hope  at  the  fore,  who  ordered  the  immediate  (lej)arture 
of  the  ships  with  the  yacht  to  Yedo  Bay.  It  had  been  his 
intention  to  hand  over  the  latter  himself,  but  urgent  public 
affairs  required  his  presence  at  Canton.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  arranged  that  Lord  Elgin  should  proceed  with 
the  yacht  to  Yedo,  us  it  was  evidently  desirable  that  no  time 
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should  be  lost  in  proeoeding  upm  this  mission.  The  squadron 
had  scarcely  jrot  out  of  the  bay  when  a violent  storm  arose 
which  compelled  the  ships  to  remain  at  anchor  until  it  was 
over.  This  delayed  the  voyaf;e  several  days,  so  that  not  till 
the  10th  did  they  sight  the  snow-streaked  crest  of  Fiisi  Yama, 
from  the  outer  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Yedo. 

§ 88.  Arrival  of  Lord  Elgin  at  the  Port  of  Simoda. — The 
little  steamer  ‘Emperor’  was  wifely  navigated  into  the  harbour 
of  Simoda;  where  laird  Elgin  lost  no  time  in  landing  with  his 
secretary,  Mr.  Oliphant,  to  ]iay  Mr.  Townsend  Harris,  the 
American  Consul,  a visit.  They  found  that  gentleman  and  his 
secretary,  Mr.  Hewskin,  occupying  a most  delightfully  situated 
residence,  with  a well-stored  library,  and  a few  rooms  eomfort- 
ably  fitted  uj),  giving  an  agrt'cahle  air  of  Western  civilization 
to  the  establishment;  “but  w hat  cun  comjiensate  for  two  years  of 
almost  entire  isolation  and  banishment  from  comnnmion  with 
one’s  fellow  men  ? Excejit  ujKin  the  rare  occasions  of  Simoda 
being  visited  by  some  foreign  vessel,  these  two  gentlemen  had 
not  seen  a creature  with  whom  they  could  exchange  an  idea. 
They  had  been  for  eighteen  months  without  receiving  a letter 
or  a newspa})er,  and  two  years  without  tasting  mutton — sheep 
being  an  animal  unknown  in  .Japan.  Still  this  exile  had  not 
the  efl’ect  of  disgusting  them  with  the  country  of  their  banish- 
ment. Mr.  Harris  sjxike  in  terms  even  more  eulogistic  than 
those  universally  employed  by  the  Dutch,  of  the  Japanese 
people.  His  residence  among  them,  under  circumstances  which 
com[)elled  him  to  form  intimate  relations  with  them — for  they 
were  his  only  comimnions — only  served  to  increase  his  high 
opinion  of  their  amiable  qualities  and  charming  natural  dis- 
positions.”* 

§ 89.  The  American  Consul-General  negotiates  a new  treaty. — 
Mr.  Harris  had  only  recently  returned  from  Yedo,  where  he  had 
just  succeeded  in  negotiating  a more  favourable  treaty  with  the 
Japineso  Government.  He  had  passed  some  months  in  that 
city,  during  which  time  both  he  and  Mr.  Donkcr  Curtius  had 
been  engaged  in  fruitless  efforts  to  induce  the  Government  to 
accede  to  their  terms.  In  1855,  the  latter  gentleman  had 
concluded  a mercantile  arrangement,  by  which  certain  con- 
cessions were  allowed  to  foreigners ; “ but  the  cumbersome 

* ' Narnitive  of  Lord  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  Ja|>ou.’  by  L.  Oliphant. 
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macthincry  of  tho  Gelclkiimmer  was  still  retained,  and  the 
monojwly  of  the  trade  was  reserved  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment nnder  conditions  wliich  rendered  the  concessions  worthless 
to  nations  engage<l  in  commerce  upon  enlightened  princij)les. 
Mr.  Harris,  however,  was  determined  to  make  a trejtty  worthy 
the  progressive  people  whom  he  represented ; and  Mr.  Donker 
Curtius,  finding  him  so  engaged,  repaired  to  Yedo,  determined 
if  possible  got  to  be  outdone.  It  so  happened  that  his  pre- 
cautions were  unavailing.  Finding  the  Japanese  Cabinet  inex- 
orable both  gentlemen  left  in  despair — Mr.  Donker  Curtius, 
upon  a long  overland  journey  of  two  months  to  Nagi».saki, 
Mr.  Harris  to  return  to  Simoda.  Ho  had  scarcely  reached  it, 
however,  before  the  ‘ Pow'hatan  ’ arrive<l  with  intelligence  of 
the  treaty  of  Tientsin.  Mr.  Harris  then  lost  not  a moment  in 
himself  carrying  the  news  of  this  to  tho  capital,  and  while 
Mr.  Donker  Curtius  was  journeying  laboriously  to  Nagasaki, 
ignorant  of  the  great  events  which  had  taken  place,  his  rival 
had  signed  his  treaty  and  was  back  again  at  Simoda  reposing 
on  his  laurels.”* 

§ 90.  Mr,  Oliphani'a  opinion  of  Siinoda  as  a treaty  port. — 
“ Simoda  is  a mean  place  compared  with  Nagasaki ; and  it  is 
diflicult  to  conceive  why  Commodore  Perry  should  have  fixed 
upon  it  as  a port.  Even  in  those  days  it  was  little  more  than 
a fishing  village,  and  since  then  it  has  been  visited  by  an 
earthquake,  from  the  eflects  of  which  neither  town  nor  harbour 
has  yet  recovered.  Always  exposed,  even  when  the  anchorage 
was  tolerable,  there  is  now  no  holding-ground  in  the  event  of 
a storm,  so  completely  did  that  terrible  convulsion  of  nature 
change  the  surface  of  the  bottom.  The  town,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  debouching  of  the  river  into  the  sea,  is  composed 
of  a few  mean  streets,  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  contains,  probably,  from  three  to  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
At  one  comer  of  it  is  a bazaar,  established  for  the  benefit  of 
foreigners,  containing  lacquer  of  a sujjerior  description  to  that 
exhibited  at  Nagasaki,  and  sundry  articles  of  native  manu- 
facture I had  observed  before.”  t Under  the  new  treaty 
Eanagawa,  or  rather  Yokohama,  was  substituted  for  Simoda, 
which  ceased  to  be  an  open  port,  and  it  was  abandoned  by  the 
Americans. 


• Oliphant'8  Narrative. 


t Ibid. 
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§ 91.  Jjori  Elgin  in  the  ‘ Furious  ’ anchors  off  the  city  of 
Yedo. — The  British  expedition  exjwrienced  great  civility  and 
kindness  from  tlie  United  States  Consul  during  its  short  stay 
at  Simoda,  hut  were  more  espetdally  indelited  to  him  for  the 
liberality  with  which  he  supplied  a most  imjsjrtant  deficiency 
in  placing  at  Lord  Elgin’s  disposal  the  services  of  his  excellent 
Dutch  interpreter,  Mr.  Hewskin — that  being  the  only  language 
use<l  by  the  Japanese  in  their  communications  with  foreigners, 
but  which  is  now  sujwrseded  by  English.  His  lordship  went 
on  board  the  ‘ Furious,’  and  left  Simoda  at  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  August.  About  noon  she  was  abreast  of 
Kanagawa,  where  a llussian  sqtiadron,  under  Admiral  Count 
Poutiatine,  was  seen  at  anchor.  Instead  of  bringing  up  there. 
Lord  I'llgin  determined  to  adopt  the  unpr<'ce»lented  course  of 
sailing  straight  up  to  the  capital,  believing  that,  if  the  achieve- 
ment were  feasible,  it  would  not  only  save  valuable  time,  but 
that  the  j)resence  of  our  ships  there  would  j)ro<luee  a more 
salutary  effect  ujam  the  Covernment,  and  in  all  j)robability 
tend  to  facilitate  negotiations.  On  they  steamed  steadily, 
doubting  whether  the  unilertaking  was  practicable,  when  they 
descried  some  large  s(juare-rigg('d  ships  at  the  anchorage  off 
the  great  city,  which  satisfied  them  that  it  was  ecpially  safe 
for  their  vessels.  These  were  war-ships  pim-hased  by  the 
Japanese  from  foreigners,  with  foreign  engineers  on  Ixiard, 
as  they  had  no  natives  sufficdently  skilled  to  take  charge  of 
the  engines;  their  first  attempt  being  unsuccessful,  as  they 
could  not  stop  them  when  once  set  going,  the  steamer  was 
steered  in  a cinde  round  the  bay  until  the  steam  became  ex- 
jjended.  By  two  o’(rlo<‘k  the  two  frigates  and  the  yacht  were 
anchored  not  far  from  the  Jajianese  fleet,  at  a distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  five  from  the  capital  of  the 
empire. 

§ 92.  Five  Commissioners  appointed  to  negotiate  with  Lord 
Elgin. — Immediately  the  ships  came  to  an  anchor  tb(>y  were 
boarded  by  officials,  who  insisted  that  they  should  go  back 
down  the  gulf  to  Kanagawa.  Not  only  were  their  j)rotestiitions 
miheedcd,  but  the  vessels  wore  moved  within  a mile  and  a half 
of  the  shore,  lying  off  the  .suburb  of  Sinagawa,  where  the  British 
Legation  was  afterwards  situated.  Lord  Elgin  lost  no  time  in 
sending  a letter  on  shore  to  the  Prime  Minister,  stating  that  he 
had  come  to  make  a treaty,  and  to  present  a yacht  t<i  tlu'  Em- 
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jieror,  also  m|iR‘sting  tliat  he  might  bo  funiished  with  a suitable 
resilience  on  shore.  While  the  authorities  were  considering 
what  course  they  should  adopt,  pleasure  parties  from  the  city 
came  to  look  at  the  ships  and  their  crews,  lloat-loads  of 
ladies,  with  a great  deal  of  white  powder  on  their  clieeks,  lips 
painted  a brilliant  vermilion,  and  some  with  teeth  hideously 
dyed  black,  gazed  on  the  strangers  with  the  utmost  interest 
and  delight,  making  apparently  witty  remarks  and  tlien  laugh- 
ing immoderately.  They  were  not  at  all  shy,  like  Chinese 
ladies,  but  peepeil  in  at  the  jiort-holes  with  the  greatest 
curiosity  and  inquisitiveness.  On  the  following  day,  five 
Commissioners  came  off  to  complete  the  arrangements  for 
the  ambassador  ami  his  suite  taking  up  their  residence  on 
shore.  These  gentlemen  were  accomjianieil  by  a most  intel- 
ligent interpreter,  who  wrote  and  sjx)ke  Dutch  with  almost  as 
much  facility  as  Ja|)ane8e,  and  was  the  means  of  communication 
between  31  r.  Hew  skin  and  the  Commissioners. 

§ 9-‘i.  Landing  of  the  Amhassador,  and  iwocession  in  state. — On 
the  17th  of  August  the  British  Ambassador  landed  in  state 
from  the  gun-boat  ‘ Lee,’  in  company  with  the  greater  number 
of  the  officers  of  the  sijuadron,  all  in  full  uniform,  and  with 
thirteen  ships’  laiats  in  tow,  looking  spruce  and  gay,  with  their 
neat  crews,  and  ensigns  flying.  The  landing-place  was  about 
the  central  part  of  the  city  on  its  marine  lioundary,  which  is 
here  protected  along  the  sea-face  by  green  mound  batteries. 
Here  also  was  an  enclosure  into  which  the  public  were  not 
admitteil,  and  numerous  horses,  cangos,  and  norimons,  or  palan- 
quins, awaiting  to  convey  the  dignitaries  into  the  city.  These 
formed  into  a priM'cssion,  which  was  by  no  means  unpieture.sque. 
“ In  front  marched  a jxnnpous  official,  accompanied  by  a man 
carrying  a sjjear,  the  badge  of  authority.  He  was  closely 
followed  by  a knot  of  oflicials  in  a neat  costume  of  a coarse- 
looking  black  gauze,  like  thick  mosquito-curtains.  On  their 
backs  or  shoulders  was  stamped  the  Im|ierlal  trefoil,  or  the 
private  arms  of  the  owner,  fiomc  were  drcsseil  exactly  alike, 
others  wore  blue  and  white  dresses;  but  every  individual  was 

evidently  in  a uniform  befitting  his  rank  and  position 

On  each  side  of  the  procession  walked  |H)licemen  in  a sort  of 
harlequin  costume,  composed  of  as  many  colours  as  if  their 
dress  was  made  from  a jwtchwork  counterpane.  Each  of  the.se 
men  carried  iron  rods  six  or  seven  feet  long,  from  the  top  of 
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which  depended  a quantity  of  iron  rin^s.  Every  time  that 
this  rod  wa«  brought  to  the  ground  with  the  jerk  of  authority 
it  emittetl  a loud  jingle,  whieli  was  heard  far  and  wide  through 
the  erowd,  and  was  resj)eetod  by  them  accordingly.”*  Behind 
this  vanguard  came  the  Ambassador  and  suite,  some  on  horse- 
back and  some  in  norimons ; while  more  men  in  black  gauze, 
and  variegated  policemen,  and  others  bearing  canopies  aloft, 
brought  up  the  rear.  When  the  procession  passed  from  the 
enclosure  into  the  streets,  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and 
children,  rushed  out  in  a state  of  great  exeitement  to  see  it 
pass.  “There  were  mothers  with  small  babies  hanging  over 
their  shoulders,  reckless  of  their  progeny,  hastening  to  swell 
the  crowd ; children  dodging  imder  old  people’s  legs,  and  old 
people  tottering  after  children ; and  bathers  of  both  sexes, 
regardless  of  tlie  fact  that  they  had  nothing  on  but  soap,  or 
the  Japanese  substitute  for  it,  cR)wdiug  the  doorways.”! 

§ 94.  MenJiers  of  the  Mi.mo7i,  quartered  in  a temple. — For  at 
least  two  miles  the  procession  passed  between  two  rows  of 
human  beings,  six  or  eight  deep,  until  it  arrived  at  the  future 
ambassadorial  residence.  This  was  part  of  the  building  and 
grounds  of  a Buddliist  temple,  in  which  apartments  were  fitted 
up  after  the  foreign  style,  and  it  was  quite  wonderful  how 
speedily  they  had  forestalled  tlio  wants  of  their  European 
guests.  It  appears  that  they  were  first  made  acquaintefl  with 
these  requirements  in  the  matter  of  furniture  through  tho 
America!!  furnishings  at  Simoda,  which  they  ingeniously  copied  ; 
so  that  the  members  of  the  miasion  were  delighted  to  find,  not 
t>nly  l)ed8,  but  mattresses,  aud  mosquito-curtains  and  comfort- 
able dressing-gowns  in  a city  where  all  such  articles  had  been 
previously  imknown.  The  Governor  of  the  city,  being  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  as  well  as  good  behaviour  of  the  members 
of  the  mission,  set  an  armed  guanl  ostensibly  to  protect  them, 
but  really  to  act  as  spies  !ipon  their  movements.  However, 
they  were  allowed  to  nimble  through  the  city,  though  always 
accompanied  by  a Japanese  escort. 

§ 95.  Sijdem  of  mmiidpal  government  in  Japan. — “The  whole 
system  of  municipal  government  in  the  cities  in  Japan  seems 
very  perfect.  There  is  a mayor  or  governor,  some  of  whose 
emissaries  lived  in  our  ante-chamber ; and  there  are  a certain 
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number  of  deputies  to  tvssi.st  liim,  and  a class  of  officials  who 
seem  to  be  the  intermediaries  between  the  people  and  tliose  in 
authority,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  receive  and  pnisent  peti- 
tions, and  to  forward  comj)laints  to  the  governors,  and  plead 
the  cau.se  of  the  aggrieved  memorialists.  Then  every  street 
has  its  magistmte,  wlio  is  exiH^eted  to  s«dtlo  all  disputes,  to 
know  the  most  minute  details  of  the  private  and  public  affairs 
of  every  creature  within  his  jurisdiction,  as  rejwrted  to  him  by 
spies,  and  to  keep  an  accurate  rc(H)rd  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages.  He  is  resjHjnsible  for  all  broils  and  disturbances, 
and  for  the  good  conduct  of  tlie  street  generally.  This  func- 
tionary is  also  provided  with  deputies,  and  is  elected  by  the 
popular  voice  of  the  inliabitants  of  the  street.  To  render 
the  la.st  easier,  the  male  hou.seholders  are  divifled  into  small 
companies  of  four  or  five  each,  the  head  of  which  is  resjjonsible 
to  the  magistrate  for  all  tlio  proceedings  of  the  members.  This 
complete  organization  is  furnislied  witli  a secretary,  a treasurer, 
a certain  numljer  of  me.ssengers,  &c.  Resides  the  regular  con- 
stables, it  is  patrolled  at  night  by  the  inhabitants  themselves, 
in  parties  of  two  or  three.  From  all  which,  it  would  appear 
that  “ our  street,”  in  a Japanese  city,  mu.st  lx?  a source  of  con- 
siderable inten'st  and  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.*  Since 
then  considerable  changes  have  taken  place  in  this  system,  and 
the  elements  of  our  own  municipalities  partly  introduced  by 
the  Governor  of  Ytulo,  who  visited  London. 

§ 9 b.  System  of  government  imperfectly  understood  hy  foreigners. 
— At  this  jx)int  of  his  narrative  Mr.  Oliphant  gives  what  ho 
calls  “ a brief  sketch  of  the  system  of  government  of  Japan, 
although  gathered  from  somewhat  imperfect  sources.”  From 
what  subse<juently  transpired,  that  account  is  erroneous  in  some 
of  its  most  irajmrtant  features,  showing  that  up  to  this  time 
foreign  diplomatists  were  greatly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  status 
of  the  functionaries  with  whom  they  were  negotiating.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  nothing  outwardly  to  show  but  what  they 
were  in  communication  w ith  the  ostensible  “ Ailministrator  of 
the  Empire,”  and  his  “ Coimcil  of  State,”  composed  of  five 
“ Princes.”  Lord  Elgin  requestefl  to  have  an  audience  of  the 
“ Tycoon,"  as  ho  was  designated  by  the  Americans,  but  an 
excuse  was  made  that  ho  was  seriously  ill  at  the  time,  if  not  in 
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eitremh,  or  actually  dead,  as  was  afterwards  stated.  He  had 
therefore  to  Iw  satisfied  with  an  audience  of  the  two  senior 
members  of  the  cabinet,  to  whom  were  committed  the  control 
of  foreign  affairs,  in  aildition  to  their  other  functions. 

§ U7.  hord  l'2hjiu  has  an  audiunce  with  two  ministers  of  stale. 
— The  place  of  audience  was  within  the  precincts  of  the  im- 
|)crial  residence  or  cihidel,  situated  on  a height  in  the  mo.st 
central  part  of  Ye<lo,  anil  abo»it  five  miles  distant  from  the 
temple  occupied  by  the  Embassy.  This  gave  the  members  of 
it  an  opjKirtunity  of  seeing  much  that  was  novel,  but  it  was 
ratlier  a tiresome  joiiniey  of  two  hours,  from  five  to  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  By  this  time  it  was  getting  dark,  so 
the  room  into  which  they  were  ushered  wius  lighted  uj)  by  two 
rows  of  wax  candles  on  elevated  stands,  Ix'hind  which  were  low 
sfjuaro  tables.  At  these  the  two  ministers  stood  on  one  side 
and  the  British  envoy  on  the  other,  with  the  native  interpreter 
prostrate  on  the  floor  between  them,  while  the  suites  of  both 
ranged  themselves  behind  their  respective  chiefs.  After  salu- 
ting each  other  with  the  usual  complimentary  expri^ssions,  all 
retired,  except  Lord  Elgin,  Mr.  Oliphant,  and  Jlr.  Hew.skin, 
who  sat  down  on  chairs  and  proceeded  to  busine.ss  with  the 
ministers.  They  ojK-ned  the  conversation  by  inquiring  when 
the  yacht  would  be  presenteil,  and  were  informed  that  it  would 
be  delivered  immediately  after  the  treaty  was  signed.  Then 
followed  a long  discu.ssion  on  the  subject  of  the  “ full  powers  ” 
each  jKjssessed  to  negotiate  for  their  sovereigns,  at  the  close  of 
which  Lord  Elgin  appeared  to  bo  satisfied  with  the  status  of  the 
ministers,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  interchange  should  take 
place  on  the  following  day. 

§ 98.  Curious  refreshment  and  attendance  at  the  interview. — 
“While  this  was  going  on,”  says  Mr.  Oliphant,  “a  train  of 
youths  entered,  bearing  pipes  and  tea.  They  were  all  dressed 
simply  and  uniformly;  indeed,  so  exactly  did  they  resemble 
each  other,  that  they  must  have  been  selected  as  gix)d  matches. 
They  entered  with  an  air  of  profound  respect,  the  head  slightly 
l»ent,  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  moved  with  a shufSing 
gait,  as  though  afraid  to  lift  their  feet  from  the  floor.  During 
the  period  of  our  visit  these  young  men  were  constantly  coming 
in  w ith  rcfre.shment,  and  as  they  never  Icxiked  up,  it  was  always 
a matter  of  wonder  to  mo  how  they  found  their  way;  while  the 
monotonous  regidarity  of  their  movements  was  quite  |Mrinful. 
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Notwithstanding  which,  it  must  l>e  admitted  that  the  manners 
of  flunkeys  in  Japan  are  infinitely  more  aj^roeablo  than  those  of 
the  same  class  in  our  own  country.  After  the  ordinary  tea,  wo 
were  supplied  with  a beverage  peculiar  to  the  upjxT  classes  of 
Japan  : this  consists  ‘of  a sort  of’  puree  made  of  the  tea-leaves 
themselves.  They  are  first  stewed,  then  dried,  and  ground  in  a 
hand-mill  into  a powder;  this  is  mixed  with  hot  water,  and 
whipped  with  split  bamboo  until  it  creams.  It  is  served  up  hot, 
and  looks  like  physic.  Altogether,  I thought  it  more  palatable 
than  senna.”  As  a rule  Japanese  teas  are  not  so  strong  as 
Chinese,  but  they  jxissess  a mucli  more  delicate  flavour. 

§ 99.  Return  of  the  Embass’j  hij  lantern-light. — “ Our  audience 
having  at  last  come  to  an  eiul,  we  took  leave,  with  many  pro- 
found bows  and  jxdite  sjweches,  and  returned  to  our  norimons, 
our  comy)anions  having  in  the  mean  time  been  feastcil  with  tea 
and  sweetmeats  in  an  adjoining  r(K>m.  I was  not  sorry  for  the 
opjx)rtunity  of  passing  through  the  streets  of  Yedo  by  night. 
The  efl’ect  of  our  procession  was  very  picturesque.  In  addition 
to  the  jingling  p)lice,  we  were  accompanied  by  men  Waring  on 
high  huge  lanterns  attached  to  poles.  Pretty  lamps,  painted  in 
bright  colours  and  covered  with  quaint  devices,  hung  in  clusters 
over  the  shops,  illuminated  the  bath-houst!S,  flared  over  street- 
stalls,  or  deyiended  from  roj)cs  slung  across  the  side-streets.  As 
the  crowd  seeme<l  even  more  dense  than  in  the  daytime,  the 
brilliant  glare  lit  up  their  eager,  curious  faces  and  half-clad 
figures,  and  imparted  a wild,  uncouth  aspect  to  the  scene.  It  was 
nearly  ten  o’clock  at  night  before  we  reached  home,  and  we  had 
as  yet  no  reir-son  to  reproach  ourselves  w ith  idleness  or  inactivity.” 

§ 100.  Exchange  of  full  powers  heticeen  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and 
the  Japanese  Commissioners. — As  arranged,  the  exchange  of  full 
powers  and  commencement  of  negotiations  took  place  on  the 
following  day  at  the  temple-residence  of  the  Embassy.  The 
Commissioners  arrived  in  the  forenoon,  and,  before  proceeding 
to  business,  were  invited  to  a luncheon  consisting  chiefly  of 
European  viands  and  liquors.  In  their  eyes  the  piece  de  resist- 
ance was  an  English  ham,  of  which  they  ate  plentifully,  and 
indulged  freely  in  French  champagne.  ISo  conscious  were  they 
of  the  risk  attending  these  libations,  that  one  of  them  face- 
tiously expressed  a hope  that  the  treaty  would  not  taste  of  ham 
and  champagne.  'I'here  were  six  Commissioners,  and  all  of 
th('m  entered  upon  the  conference,  not  only  in  a friendly  way, 
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but  in  a lauf'hinfT,  jocular  manner,  scarcely  ajipropriate  for  the 
gravity  of  tiie  oeca.sion.  Is’evertheless,  they  never  lost  their 
shre«(lnes.s  in  considering  the  details  of  the  bu.sincss  in  hand. 

§ 101.  Hie  Britieh  Treaty  of  Yedo  siyned,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered.— These  confenmces  were  carried  on  for  8*»veral  days, 
sometimes  at  the  Commissioners’  offices  ami  sometimes  at  the 
Amlsi.ssador’8  <piarters.  They  were  invariably  charaeterize<l  by 
the  utmost  harmony  and  gootl-humour,  osjM'cially  when  at  the 
latter  the  .Taitaneso  were  regaled  with  ham  ami  champagne. 
At  length  the  terms  of  each  clause  in  the  new  treaty  Is-ing 
separately  discussed  and  settled,  it  was  rt^ady  for  signatun?  on 
the  2(!tli  of  August.  “ The  signing  of  the  treaty,”  says  Mr. 
Oliphant,  “was  a most  solemn  and  serious  o|x>ration,  inas- 
much as  there  were  cojiics  maile  in  Dutch,  Jajsinese,  and 
English,  of  whi('h  each  were  in  triplicate*,  and  each  requireel 
tlio  signatures  of  Lord  Elgin  and  the  si.x  Commissioners, 
Ix'siiles  sundry  additional  clauses  to  be  signed  sejuinitely ; no 

fewer  than  eighty-four  signatures  had  to  Ix)  api>ended 

The  process  of  sealing,  unknown  to  them,  created  a g(X)d  deal 
of  interest  and  curiosity;  and  aftcrwanls,  when  Lord  Elgin 
proposed  an  interchange  of  pens,  he  having  jiurposely  made 
ust'  of  si.x  diffen'iit  ones,  the  Admiml  (.lapanese)  a{)propriately 
remarked  that  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  this  ojiportunity 
of  inaugurating  the  interchange  of  the  products  of  the  two 
countries,  which  he  trusted  might  ever  be  marked  with  that 
interchange  of  gexx!  ft'eliug  which  had  tdiaracb'rized  our  mutual 
intercourse  hitherto.”  After  the  treaty  was  signed,  it  was 
found  that  a grand  banquet  had  lx*en  providwl  by  the  Tycoon, 
which  all  the  members  of  the  British  Embassy  partook  of 
before  proceeding  on  lx>ar<l  the  s<]uadron. 

§ 102.  Delivery  of  the  steam-yacht  to  the  Commissioners. — Now 
that  the  treaty  was  signed,  it  remained  only  to  deliver  the 
yacht  ‘ Emperor  ’ over  to  the  Commissioners  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day.  “ It  happened  to  lx;  Prince  Albert’s  birthday, 
and  the  usual  salutes  liad  already  been  fired,  the  ships  re- 
maining dressed  out  all  day.  In  one  of  the  Japanese  hirts  no 
small  amount  of  excitement  reigned.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
annals  of  Japan  a stilute  was  to  lx*  fired  in  honour  of  a foreign 
flag.”  Lord  Elgin  proce<‘ded  on  Ixxird  the  yacht,  where  he 
found  the  Commissioners  awaiting  him,  all  dress<>d  in  their 
most  gorgeous  robes.  He  then  “formally  addre.ssed  them. 
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liandin"  over,  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty,  the  yacht  which  she 
had  presented  to  tlie  Tyc^oon  a-s  a token  of  friendship  and  good- 
will. Then  down  came  th(^  English  ensign  and  np  went  the 
red  ball  on  the  white  ground,  the  signal  for  the  forts  to  salnte. 

. . . . With  perfect  ])reeision  the  native  gunners  fired  twenty- 
one  guns,  with  an  int<>rval  of  ten  minutes  between  each.  Then 
came  the  sharp  ringing  respon.se  from  the  68-pounders  of  the 
‘ Retribution  ’ and  ‘ Furious and  the  yacht  got  slowly  under 
weigh,  commanded  by  a Ja|)ane8e  captain,  manned  by  Japanese 
sailors,  and  her  machinery  worked  by  .lapanese  engineers.” 
The  weather  was  lovely ; the  bay  was  alive  with  pleasure-boats, 
the  wonder-struck  Japanese  listening  to  their  own  forts  firing  a 
salute,  while  the  yacht  steamed  gallantly  through  the  fleet, 
the  admiration  of  all  beholders  ashore  and  afloat.  Many- 
coloured  flags  fluttered  in  the  breeze,  and  hundreds  of  boats 
flitteil  to  and  fro  on  the  still  waters,  while  the  green-wooded 
shores  of  the  bay  were  lined  with  spectators.  A brilliant  sun- 
set added  its  glories  to  this  attractive  si'cne  in  the  foreground ; 
“ while  rearing  its  conical  summit  far  into  the  blue  sky,  old 
Fusiyama  formed  a noble  background  to  a picture  such  as  had 
never  before  lieen  witnessed  in  the  course  of  the  many  centuries 
during  which  this  majestic  peak  has  presided  over  the  capital 
of  Dai  Nip-pon.”  After  pirtaking  of  a sumptuous  banquet  on 
board  the  ‘ Retribution,’  the  high  contmeting  parties  and  their 
subordinates  bade  each  other  farewell  in  the  most  friendly 
manner.  “ .As  night  closed  in,  the  golden  sun  was  followed 
by  a moon  which  had  borrowed  a lustre  from  the  reflected 
rays  of  the  luminary  it  rivalled.  Then  rockets  shot  into  the 
heavens,  and  blue-lights  burnt  at  the  yanl-arms,  and  the  rows 
of  forts  were  illuminated  in  quick  reply.  The  long  day  was 
over  at  last,  and  with  it  we  felt,”  Jlr.  Oliphant  remarks  in  con- 
clusion, “that  our  Japanese  experiences  had  finally  terminated. 
They  had  been  marked  by  an  interest  and  a novelty  not  to  be 
surpassefl,  and  by  a success,  in  a political  point  of  view,  scarcely 
to  have  been  anticipated.  'I’he  26th  of  August,  1858,  will  be  a 
date  to  be  remembered  by  all  of  us  who  shared  in  the  singular 
and  interesting  proceedings  of  that  day;  but  it  will  l)o  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Japanese  empire,  and  in  centuries 
to  come  natives  and  foreigners  will  alike  record  with  interest 
the  anniversary  of  an  event  pregnant  with  such  important 
results  to  commerce  and  civilization.” 
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§ lO."!.  General  character  of  the  Brilish  Treahj  of  Yedo. — In 
its  genoml  j>rovisions  the  Elgin  Treaty  " itli  Japan  is  far  more 
compreheu.sive  and  contains  many  more  concessions  than  the 
one  concluded  by  Commodore  Perry  or  its  suhsecpicnt  exten.sion 
hy  Consul  Harris  on  behalf  of  the  United  8tates;  but  the 
Americans  immediately  claimed  any  extra  stipulations  under 
the  “ favoured  nation  ” clause.  These  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  as  follows Diplomatic  agent  to  reside  at  Yedo,  and  have 
the  right  to  travel  freely  to  any  part  of  the  realm ; consuls 
to  reside  at  all  the  treaty  j)orts;  Hakodadi,  Kanagawa,  anil 
Nagiusaki  to  be  open  to  llritish  subjects  on  the  1st  of  July, 
185!),  Nee-c-gata  in  1860,  Hiogo  and  Osaka  in  1868,  and  allowed 
to  build  residences  on  grounds  allotted,  &c. ; British  subjects  to 
l)c  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  authorities  only,  but  disputes 
between  them  and  Ja]>ane.se  to  1k>  jointly  mljudicated  with  the 
native  authorities;  British  subjects  to  be  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  rtdigion;  they  shall  Iks  at  lilx^rty  to  trade, 
paying  duties  according  to  tarifl’  aflixed  to  treaty ; treaty  may 
b(!  revised,  by  giving  a year’s  notice,  after  July,  1872,  and 
British  entitled  to  “favoured  nation”  clause.  Altogether,  it 
compri.sc'd  twenty-four  articles  of  the  most  independent  and 
honourable  charact<!r,  and  presented  a striking  contrast  to  the 
ser\  ile  Dutch  treaty,  which  even  then  was  not  abrogated.  Since 
then  the  Elgin  treaty  hijs  undergone  some  alteration,  but  not 
so  as  to  change  its  original  purport. 

§ 101.  French  Emhamj  leaves  China  for  Japan. — On  the 
return  of  the  British  Embassy  t(>  China  much  interest  was 
manifested  by  the  representatives  of  all  nationalities  at  the 
large  measure  of  success  secure<l  by  the  Elgin  treaty  of  Yislo, 
in  which  they  would  idtimately  share.  This  was  esjK’cially 
the  case  with  the  French,  who  were  our  allies  in  the  war 
which  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin.  Lord  Elgin  arrived 
at  Shanghai  on  September  .8rd,  where  Baron  Gros,  the  French 
Ambassjrdor,  was  preparing  to  start  on  a similar  mission.  He 
had  at  his  disposal  only  two  vessels  of  the'  Imperial  navy, 
the  sloojM)f-war  ‘ Laplace,’  and  the  dcs])atch-lx)at  ‘ Pregeut,’  to 
which  he  added  the  ‘ Romi,’  a small  tra<ling  steamer,  chartered 
for  the  purpose.  These  vessels  took  their  departure  on  the 
6th,  having  on  board  the  Ambassjvdor ; the  Maupiis  des  Moges, 
attache  to  the  mission ; and  the  Ablie  Mcrmet,  as  Japanese 
interpreter.  Compared  with  the  British  expedition,  it  was 
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neither  ini]K)sin"  in  appearance  nor  in  means  for  the  objcict 
in  view,  as  there  was  no  yaclit  to  bo  presented  to  the  Tycoon, 

§ 105.  Uospitahle  recejAton  of  the  Embassy  at  Simoda. — After  a 
tedious  piissiige  of  nine  days  this  petit  stpiadrou  cast  anclior  in 
the  Bay  of  Simoda,  and  remained  there  live  days.  During  their 
stay  the  members  of  the  Embassy  were  courteously  receivi'd  by 
the  authorities,  and  there  was  the  usual  interchange  of  hos{)i- 
talities  ashore  and  afloat.  Their  intercourse  with  the  inha- 
bitants was  also  very  cordial,  and  no  restrictions  were  placed 
upon  their  movements.  They  went  on  shore  at  any  time,  and 
were  frankly  received  ev'erywhere.  At  the  bazaar  large  pur- 
chases were  made  of  articles  which  peculiarly  delighted  French 
tastes.  The  Ambassador,  his  secretaries  and  attaches,  tlie 
oflicers,  the  very  siiilors,  being  delighted  with  the  exhibition. 
.U1  day  long  th(?re  were  boats  continually  plying  to  and  from 
the  shore  anil  the  ships,  and  when  they  left  it  was  estimated 
that  about  twelve  hundred  pjunds  sterling  had  been  sjient 
■on  purchases  of  lacipier  ware  and  porcelain. 

§ 106.  Death  of  the  Tycoon  ojfcially  announced  to  tlie  French. 
— On  the  evening  before  their  departure,  the  Governor  sent  two 
of  his  oflicers  in  full  dress  to  the  ambassador  to  announce  to 
him  officially  the  death  of  the  'iycoon,  ami  accordingly  the 
flags  were  lowered  to  half-mast  high.  This  important  news 
was  stated  to  have  come  from  Yedo  that  morning,  and  at  first 
it  was  suppijsed  that  he  had  just  died.  It  tran.spired,  however, 
that  he  had  bc-en  dead  some  twenty  days,  if  not  longer,  as  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  country  to  keep  such  an  event  a pro- 
found secret  for  six  weeks,  luitil  the  succes.sor  was  finnly  seated 
on  the  vacant  throne  and  all  possibility  of  any  disputes  with 
reference  to  it  removed.  In  that  case  he  must  have  been 
defunct  during  the  whole  time  of  the  negotiations  with  the 
British  Embassy.  Consequently  the  jocose  Commissioners  must 
have  manifested  their  hilarity  at  the  “ feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul  ” while  the  bixly  of  their  august  master  was  lying 
in  state  in  some  secret  chamljer  of  his  castle,  where  several  of 
the  conferences  were  held.  When  he  died  he  was  only  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  his  successor — an  adopted  son — in  his 
thirteenth  year,  so  it  was  a Council  of  Eegency  who  governed. 
At  least  that  was  the  rumour  at  the  time,  but  the  real  position 
of  affairs  was  never  divulged  to  foreigners. 

§ 107.  Cool  reception  of  the  French  Embassy  at  Yedo. — 
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Whether  on  iieeount  of  the  (h^nth  of  the  Tj'e(K)n  or  from 
other  causes,  tlie  French  did  not  meet  with  that  cordial 
reception  from  the  functionaries  at  Yedo  whicli  was  accorded 
to  the  British.  The  Marquis  do  Jloges,  in  his  narrative  of 
the  mission,  says:  “Tlio  cold  jH)litencss  of  these  distinguished 
officials  made  us  regret  the  frank  good-nature  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Simoda.  The  firm  resolution  come  to  by  Baron 
Gros  to  go  on  shon*,  to  live  in  the  city  of  Yedo,  and  to 
negotiate  his  treaty  tliere,  excited  the  stnmgest  opjsjsition  on 
the  part  of  these  functionaries,  and  gave  rise  to  interminable 
discussions.  The  death  of  the  Kmjx^ror  would  prevent,  they 
said,  the  French  Embassy  from  being  received  with  all  the 
distinction  which  the  Court  of  Yedo  would  have  liked  to 
confer  upon  it,  liad  it  not  arrived  at  a time  of  mourning. 
If  they  wished  honour  done  them  they  must,  acconling  to 
Japanese  custom,  wait  forty  days.  Baron  Gros  said  that  he 
would  dispense  with  anything  of  the  kind.  Our  prewnce  in 
town,  they  said,  would  cause  trouble ; it  woidd  collect  crowds 
that  might  do  us  some  harm.  The  ambassador  said  it  seemed 
fit  him  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Japanese  authorities  to  prevent 
anything  of  this  kind  from  liapjHJiiing.  Cholera  wius  then 
mging  at  Yedo;  three  thousjind  j>erson8  had  died,  and  three 
hundred  were  dying  every  day : why  should  we  exjs)se  our 
lives  by  coming  into  town  at  such  a time?  Baron  Gros  replied 
that  we  were  acquaintisl  with  cholera,  that  it  also  existed  in 

Fnmce,  and  that  wo  were  not  all  frightened  about  it At 

length,  after  three  days  of  tiresome  delay,  w'o  were  i>ermitted 
to  disembark  at  the  city  of  Yedo.” 

§ 108.  Baron  Gros  and  suite  take  up  their  residence  in  a 
Temple. — The  landing  of  the  ambassador  and  his  suite  wins 
anything  but  dignified.  At  the  time  it  was  ebb-tide,  and  the 
IxNits  could  not  reach  the  shore ; so  that  they  had  to  get  into  a 
fishing-lK)at,  and  then  climb  up  a ladder  to  roach  dry  land. 
This  brought  them  to  the  enclosure  already  de8t;ril)cd,  where 
an  escort  of  armed  men  and  |S)liee,  with  jingling  staffs,  formed 
in  procession  and  accompanied  them  to  their  residence.  It 
was  a Buddhist  temple  situated  at  the  foot  of  a w(x»ded  hill, 
further  into  the  town  than  the  one  occupied  by  the  British 
Embassy,  and  overlooked  part  of  the  city  and  bay.  Scarcely 
had  they  arrived  when  the  six  ( Vunmi.ssioners  made  their 
ajjpearance,  and  were  now  more  conciliatory  in  their  manner 
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thiin  at  first.  Preliminary  nc^^ntiations  were  shortly  afterwards 
entered  njion,  while  a sumptuon.s  repast  was  sc'rved  with  a 
present  of  fniit  from  the  new  Tycoon,  eonsistinf^  of  grapes, 
jx’ars,  and  chestnuts.  Matters  proceeded  more  8iu(K)thly  after 
this,  ami  the  members  of  the  Embassy  were  allowed  to  peram- 
bulate the  city  and  suburbs. 

§ 109.  The  French  treaty  concluded  on  the  hasia  of  the  Britiah. 
— From  the  experience  the  Commissioners  had  in  negotiating 
the  British  and  American  treaties,  the  conferences  with  Baron 
Gros  w<‘re  conducted  with  great  despatch.  Five  of  these  were 
the  same  phmipotentiaries  the  British  Ambassador  treated  with, 
but  the  sixth  was  a diflerent  personage.  The  French  noted 
that  he  was  remarkably  quiet.  “Indcied,”  siiys  the  Marquis, 
“ he  never  ojKuied  his  mouth,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  mo.st 
animated  discussion.  Ho  listened,  but  never  expressed  an 
opinion,  ^\'e  set  him  down  accordingly  a.s  a personage  of 
no  great  ability,  ^^'hat  wtis  our  surprise  then  when  we  found 
out  what  his  functions  were ! He  was  a most  important  {x-r- 
sonage.  We  saw  his  card  one  day,  and  from  it  we  Icanied 
that  he  took  the  title  of  ‘Imperial  Spy,’  or,  literally,  ‘man 
on  watch  to  report  to  the  Emperor.’”  Each  of  the  others 
entenM  into  discussion  on  the  articles  of  the  treaty  with 
arguments  of  his  own,  and  the  French  had  more  than  once 
to  admire  the  acuteness  and  ability  they  displayed.  At  length, 
after  ten  conferences,  the  treaty  was  signed  on  the  9th  of 
Octob«;r,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  high  contracting  parties. 
In  its  leading  articles  it  is  almost  identical  in  terms  with  the 
American  and  British  treaties,  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to 
refer  further  to  it. 

§ 110.  Deitarture  of  the  French  Emhaaay  from  Japan. — There 
wi»s  no  great  interchange  of  presents  between  the  Frt'nch  and 
Japanese,  as  on  the  comdusion  of  the  American  and  British 
treaties.  1‘erhaps  this  added  to  the  cw)lness  of  their  reception, 
as  the  functitjnaries  are  fully  alive  to  thest;  substantial  marks 
of  amity,  and  generally  succeed  in  having  the  lx!st  of  the 
bargain.  However,  by  the  time  the  Baron  and  his  suite  were 
ready  to  go  on  Iward,  they  jsirted  on  the  lx;st  of  tenns.  On 
their  return  to  China  the  vesstds  put  into  Xagasiiki,  where  two 
small  war  steamers  were  at  anchor,  which  the  Dutch  Goveni- 
ment  had  sold  to  the  JajMiuese  Government. 
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CHAPTER  VI.* 

Annals  ok  Mkdieval  England  and  Japan  bimilar  — Complicated  imperial 

AND  FEUDAL  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT  CP  TO  THE  PERIOD  OF  NEGOTIATING 

Treaties  with  foreign  Powers. 

§ 111.  Remarkable  similitude  between  the  annals  of  Japan  and  England.  § 112. 
Erroneous  views  formerly  entertained  concerning  the  rulers  of  the  Japanese. 
§ 113.  Relative  rank  and  power  of  the  Mikado  and  Siogoon  compared.  § 114. 
Reasons  for  objecting  to  the  title  “Emperor  of  Japan.'*  § 115.  Comparative 
inferiority  of  Japan  to  China  in  power,  resources,  and  {>opu]ation.  § 116.  Power 
of  the  Siogoon  over  the  Daimios  at  his  court  of  Yedo.  § 117.  Origin  and  hcreilitary 
rank  of  the  Siogoons.  § 118.  lUnk  and  power  of  the  feudal  nubility  or  Daimios. 
§119.  Enormous  annual  revenues  of  the  superior  class  of  D:iimios.  § 120.  Heraldic 
insigoin  worn  by  the  Daimios  and  their  retainers.  § 121.  Soldiery  of  the  Siogoon 
and  feudal  retainers  form  the  army  under  his  command.  § 122.  Inferior  grade  of 
the  privileged  class  eligible  for  civil  appointments. 

§111.  Remarkahle  similitude  between  the  annals  of  Japan  and 
England. — Japan,  as  already  stated,  is  frequently  designated 
the  “ Britain  of  the  East.”  The  group  of  islands  forming  its 
dominion  approximates  in  area  to  tliat  of  the  British  Isles ; 
and  its  insular  position  in  relation  to  the  Asiatic  continent  is 
miieh  the  same  as  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Iridand  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  Moreover,  the  pnjgressive 
civil  iziit  ion  of  the  Govenimont  and  the  W(?althier  clas.ses  of  the 
jM-ople,  comj)ared  with  neighbouring  nations,  and  their  desire  to 
become  a strong  naval  Power,  gives  the  nation  some  of  those 
characteristies  which  have  raised  Britain  to  its  eminence 
among  Eurojx'an  States.  But  that  wliii^h  diro<;ts  our  att(uition 
to  those  islamis  of  the  “ far  East,”  as  a topic  of  sjK'cial  interest 
for  our  consideration,  is  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in 
their  political  condition  within  the  past  fourteen  years.  Since 
the  rulers  of  the  country  eutfjred  into  treaty  relations  with  us, 
events  have  traus2)ired,  and  are  still  passing,  in  Japan,  that 
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present  remarkable  similitiule  to  the  annals  of  England  during 
the  earlier  jwrtion  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  feudal 
barons  struggled  to  maintain  their  supremacy  in  the  goveni- 
ment  of  the  realm.  As  they  united  with  their  armed  followers 
to  secure  certain  privileges  for  their  order  from  King  John, 
when  he  was  coerced  to  sign  the  famous  Magna  Charta,  so  the 
daimios,  or  barons  of  Japan,  revolted  against  their  sovereign 
with  armies  of  feudal  retainers,  and  by  seizing  the  person  of 
the  Mikado  or  King,  coerced  him  into  a change  of  government, 
and  secured  rights  and  privileges  equivalent  to  those  contained 
in  that  great  Act.  ith  these  res(unblances  between  the  two 
countries,  the  political  and  social  condition  of  Japan  hivs  jteculiar 
interest  for  the  English  reader,  especially  now  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  unequivocally  entered  the  comity  of  nations.  Bearing 
in  mind  such  generalities  of  times  and  places  as  we  have  jwinted 
out,  without  being  too  precise  in  matters  of  detail,  a better  idea 
will  be  formed  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  revolution  in 
Japan  than  if  the  attendant  circumstances  were  tested  by  any 
motlem  revolution  in  Euro|)can  States.  At  the  outset,  it  is 
ueces.sjtry  to  explain  the  relations  between  the  monarch  and  his 
nobility,  a subject  on  which  much  error  prevails. 

§ 112.  Erroneous  views  formerly  entertained  concerning  the 
rulers  of  the  Japanese. — From  the  exclusive  jKdicy  which  the 
Japane.se  Government  has  hitherto  adopted  towanls  foreigners 
much  mystery  has  envelopeil  the  jx“rson  and  power  of  the 
sovereign  and  his  subordinate  rulers.  These  jKiints  have  lieen 
cleared  up  by  the  events  of  a revolution  in  the  State,  by 
which  a subsidiary  government,  after  an  existence  of  alxuit 
three  centuries,  has  been  entirely  abolished.  Hitherto  it  was 
supposed  that  the  supreme  jiower  in  the  realm  was  vested  in 
two  personages ; who,  in  the  absence  of  more  precise  informa- 
tion, were  designated  by  foreigners  the  “ Spiritual  Emperor  ” 
and  the  “ Temporal  Emperor.”  J'he  former  was  said  to  be  a 
sticred  personage,  occupied  solely  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  who 
spumed  the  tempondities  of  this  world ; w hile  the  latter  con- 
ducted the  temporal  affairs  on  his  omi  responsibility  ns  sovtv 
reign  ruler  over  the  nobles  and  |>eople.  Not  only  was  this 
view  of  the  system  of  Government  in  Japan  generally  enter- 
tained, and  may  be  so  still  by  persons  not  otherwise  informed, 
but  the  nquesenhitives  of  the  leading  Europ<“an  Powers  and 
the  L'nited  States  of  America  actually  signed  and  mtified 
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solpimi  treaties  with  the  “ Temporal  Emperor,”  in  the  full 
belief  that  he  was  tlie  real  sovereign  of  the  country.  It  does 
not  say  much  for  tlie  astuteness  of  foreign  ambassailors  tliat 
they  slurnhl  have  In-en  deceived  in  this  matter.  Evitlently 
they  acted  on  the  belief  that  Koempfer’s  erroneous  account  of 
the  divided  sovereignty  was  correct,  esjteeially  as  verified  by  the 
Dutch  residents  at  Naga.sjiki  for  upwards  of  two  centuries ; who 
knew  less  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Government  during  that 
j)crioil  than  was  ascertained  by  the  British  in  a few  years  after 
the  negotiation  of  Ltjrd  Elgin’s  Treaty  of  Yedo  in  1858. 

§ lid.  Eelative  ranks  of  the  Siojoon  and  Mikado  conqtared. — 
That  treaty  was  made  with  the  siipjwsed  “ Tempond  Emjieror,” 
designated  “His  Majesty  the  Tycoon”  in  the  articles  of  con- 
vention, but  which  is  more  projs'rly  written  Siogoon,  from  the 
Japane.se  pronmiciation,  both  being  derived  from  the  Chinese 
militar)’  title  of  Ta-tsiang-ki(K>n,  signifying  “great  leader  of 
the  army.”  If  the  fe)reign  ambassadors  had  made  a more  striert 
imjuiry  into  the  title  and  rank  of  the  royal  ]R*rsonage  with 
whom  they  were  8U{>poseil  to  be  treating,  his  inferior  jwsition 
as  Generalissimo  of  the  Forces  in  Ja]>an  might  have  Ix-come 
apj>arent,  and  diplomatic  relations  transferred  to  the  legitimate 
here<litary  sovereign,  the  51ikado,  or  more  proj>erly  JIikot<i — 
also  of  Chinese  derivation,  signifying,  “ 'The  Great  Emp'ror.” 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  8iogoon  and  his 
representatives  to  disabtise  the  minds  of  the  foreign  envoys  of 
their  error.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  for  his  interest  that  the 
error  should  be  entertained,  which  was  no  doubt  covertly 
approved  of  by  the  iMikado,  as  he  covdd  at  any  time  deedare 
the  treaties  null  anti  void,  if  it  suiteil  his  jmriKJse,  by  inti- 
mating the  fact  to  the  foreign  envoys  that  his  servant,  the 
commander  of  his  forces,  had  no  authority  to  conclude  such 
treaties.  Happily,  the  hereditary  monarch  of  Jajtan  has  en- 
dorsed their  artitdes  intact  with  all  the  treaty  Powers,  chiefly 
thnmgh  the  diplomatic  skill  of  iSir  Harry  Parkes,  the  present 
British  Minister,  who  had  tJie  first  jH*rsoiial  audience  with  this 
previously  mysterious,  unapproachable  personage.  The  result 
of  these  recent  diplomatic  transactions  goes  to  jtrove  that  the 
Mikado  was  no  more  a “ spiritual  emjx.Tor  ” than  the  Emp-ror  of 
Russia,  as  political  head  of  the  Greek  Church  in  his  dominions, 
or  Her  Majesty  as  Defender  of  the  Protestant  Faith  in  Great 
Britain  and  its  deiK'ndcncies.  Thus  we  might  compare  the 
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relations  of  Stat(i  subsistin''  between  the  Mikado  and  Siog(H>n 
as  similar  to  that  between  the  Que<“n  as  hereditary  monarch  of 
the  Uritish  Isles  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Forces. 

§ 114.  Measons  for  disputing  the  title  of  “ Emperor  of  Japan." 
In  rendering  the  title  of  Mikado  as  signifying  “The  Great 
Emperor,”  we  take  e.xception  to  it  on  the  groimd  that  it  con- 
veys a degree  of  imperial  status  that  the  Sovereigns  of  Japan 
have  no  claim  to,  according  to  Asiatic  titular  rank,  or  indeed, 
European.  If  there  be  any  intrinsic  meaning  in  the  title  of 
emperor,  it  is  where  applied  to  a jtotentate  ruling  with  absolute 
sway  over  his  subjects,  and  not  res|)on8ible  in  any  degree  to  a 
8Uj>erior  monarch,  as  j>etty  rulers  are  to  imjx*rial  authority  to 
whom  they  j>ay  allegiance.  In  this  stmse  Jajuin  was  not  an 
empire,  nor  were  the  chief  mlers  emperors,  inasmuch  as  they 
sent  tribute  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  who  was  the  only  acknow- 
ledged emp<-ror  (Whang  Te)  in  eastern  Asia,  to  whom  the 
Kings  of  Corea,  Japan,  Tartary,  Tibet,  Annam,  and  other 
States,  owed  allegiance,  besides  his  absolute  rule  over  China 
projjer,  with  its  multitudinous  {wpidation  of  four  hundred 
millions.  Keduced  to  the  Chinese  standard,  Japan  is  not  so 
populous  as  some  of  the  larger  Chine.se  provinces,  while  the 
hereditary  monarch  is  not  entitled  to  a higher  rank  than  his 
neighbour  the  King  of  Corea.  On  this  principle  the  proper 
rendering  of  the  Mikado’s  title  should  be  that  of  “ King,”  and 
the  geographical  denomination  of  his  dominions  “ Kingdom  of 
ajmu. 

§ 115.  Comparaiive  inferiority  of  Japan  to  China  in  power, 
resources,  and  population. — In  pointing  out  these  apparently 
trivial  distinctions,  it  is  not  with  a desire  to  detract  from  the 
importance  of  Ja|Min  as  a 'I'rcaty  Power  with  whom  we  have 
p<jbtical  and  commercial  relations.  We  simply  wish  to  place 
the  Goveniment  and  resources  of  that  country  in  a proper  light, 
divested  of  those  nebulous  visions  of  the  power  and  wealth  with 
which  they  have  been  hitherto  surrounded ; and  from  which  our 
civil,  military,  and  naval  representatives  have  from  time  to  time 
fallen  into  error,  and  which  merchants  engaged  in  commerce 
have  to  their  loss  entertained.  It  was  frequently  the  custom  of 
writers  on  Japan,  who  were  not  well  versed  in  a knowledge  of 
the  country,  people,  and  government,  h)  make  it  appear  a 
nation  of  such  vast  influence  in  the  body  politic  as  to  rival 
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China  in  its  resonrce.s.  Indeed,  some  enthusiastic  writers  go 
so  far  08  to  consider  Japan  and  the  Japanese  as  constituting  an 
empire  superior  in  every  degr(;e  to  the  Chinese  empire.  .Any 
one  who  will  take  tin;  trouble  to  (-ompare  the  material  evidence 
on  which  the  resources  and  power  of  the  two  nations  are  ba.sed, 
will  at  once  see  the  disjiarity  of  their  imporhiuce,  not  only 
among  Asiatic  States,  but  in  their  relations  to  Eurojx-an  nations 
with  wliom  they  have  intercourse.  Without  Ixdng  invidious  in 
tlie  comparison,  there  is  about  as  wide  a distinction  between 
the  extent  and  power  of  China  and  Japan,  as  there  is  between 
Denmark  and  llussia.  Moreover,  Japan,  as  a civilized  nation, 
owes  its  origin  to  China.  Hence  its  system  of  government  is 
bivsed  ujx>n  the  theocratic  desjKitism  shadowed  forth  by  the 
lawgiver  Confucius,  through  whose  writings  the  Chinese  empire 
bi-came  consolidated  under  one  supreme  ruler. 

§ 110.  Potver  of  the  Siogoon  at  his  Court  of  Yedo  over  the 
Vaimios. — Notwithstanding  this  inferiority  in  rank,  the  Siogexm 
held  a degree  of  power  in  the  realm,  jxirtly  elective  and  partly 
hereditary,  which  made  him  a formidable  personage  in  the 
State.  While  the  Mikado  held  his  court  at  Kioto,  the  metro- 
polis (Aliaco)  of  Japan,  the  Siogoon  had  a separate  court  of  his 
own  at  Yedo,  the  most  populous  city  in  the  State.  Here  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  gnait  daiinios,  who  elected  him  in  virtue 
of  his  family  being  descended  from  their  great  luicestor  Taiko- 
sama,  who  obtained  the  highest  rank  and  title  granted  to  a 
subject  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  services  rendered  to  the 
IMikado  in  consolidating  and  bringing  jx'ace  to  his  dominions. 
Previous  to  that  period,  Japan  was  in  a state  of  anarchy 
through  tlie  weakness  of  the  imp(?rial  rule  allowing  the  stronger 
lamled  proprietors  to  seize  the  lands  of  their  weaker  neigh- 
bours, and  raising  armed  bands  of  followers  to  maintain  their 
possessions.  Thus  in  time  powerful  clans  arose,  among  whom 
continued  warfare  prevailed,  like  that  which  existed  among  the 
Scottish  Highland  clans  in  olden  times.  The  chiefs  of  these 
clans  were  induced  by  Taiko-sama,  and  his  succe.ssor  lyeyas,  to 
abandon  their  ]x>rsonal  feuds  with  each  other,  and  form  them- 
s«'lve8  into  a united  body  rendering  allegiance  to  the  Mikado, 
who  transferred  the  chief  power  over  them  to  the  descendants  t)f 
these  great  men,  strengthening  their  jxisition  by  conferring  the 
rank  of  Generalissimo  of  the  Forces,  or  Siogoon,  ujxjti  the  person 
chosen  by  the  chiefs  or  daimios  from  the  hereditary  families. 
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§ 117.  Or'ujin  and  hereditary  rank  of  the  Siogoons. — It 
about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  when  lycyas  succeeded 
to  the  power  and  position  of  Tuiko-samu,  at  a period  when 
Europeans  began  to  visit  Japan.  He  is  represented  as  having 
been  a man  of  sujMjrior  talent,  who  reduced  the  system  of 
consolidation  uiaugurated  by  his  predecessor  to  a perfect  state 
of  law  and  order  that  gave  peace  to  the  country.  The  principle 
upon  which  he  Uised  his  system  was  to  respect  the  Mikado  as 
hereditary  sovereign,  while  he  was  witli  his  court  at  Yedo 
deprived  of  tlie  p>wer  of  participating  largely  in  the  landed 
property  of  the  country.  He  w’as  called  Emperor  by  the 
I'ortuguese  and  Dutch  writers  of  the  time,  though  he  never 
gave,  by  any  title  he  either  assumed  or  received,  any  corrobo- 
ration to  the  assumption.  It  was  probably  from  witnessing  the 
great  power  he  held  in  the  dual  system  of  Govtirnmetit  and  his 
command  of  the  troops,  that  the  distinction  Ciime  to  bo  made 
by  foreigners  between  a temporal  and  spiritual  emperor.  In 
devising  his  new  plan  of  an  Executive  Government,  lyeyas  left 
the  Emperor’s  Court  at  Kioto  untouched.  That  was  above 
him.  The  lowest  otlicer  there  was  his  superior  in  rank  until 
the  Jlikado  should  give  him  a title.  The  nobility  of  that 
court  are  the  peers  of  the  realm,  whose  names  and  jwdigrees  are 
enrolled  in  the  peerage,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  names 
and  titles  of  the  daimios. 

§ 118.  Rank  and  poicer  of  the  feudal  nohility  or  daimios. — 
According  to  the  Chine.se  terms  from  which  these  are  derived, 
the  fonner  are  classed  ns  Koon-gay,  signifying  “a  noble  or  just 
family and  the  latter,  Jeeii'^ay,  meaning,  “ low,  or  on  a level 
with  the  gKmnd.”  The  late  Siogoon  himself  was  one  of  the 
Jeen-gay,  and  was  only  the  greatest  dnimio  until  the  Jlikado 
granted  him  supf'rior  rank.  When  lyeyas  was  firndy  seated  in 
his  post  as  8iog(xin,  he  had  a large  numl>er  of  adherents  who 
expected  to  Ije  rewarded.  Of  these  the  most  influential  were 
the  great  landed  proprietors  or  chiefs  of  clans,  whoso  territories 
were  defended  by  bands  of  armed  retainers.  Originally  there 
wore  only  seventeen  of  the.se  daimios  of  the  first  class,  but  now 
there  are  twenty-one.  They  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
among  their  retainers,  with  local  jurisdiction  over  the  inhabi- 
tonts  within  their  territories,  so  that  in  the  provinces  they  held 
a semi-independant  power.  But  on  the  other  hand,  each 
daimio  was  compelled  to  repair  at  stated  intervals  to  Yedo ; to 
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leave  his  wife  and  children  there;  to  k«!ep  up  a large  establish- 
ment in  that  city,  and  to  pay  the  accustomed  homage  to  the 
Siogoon  as  his  feudal  lord,  who  retained  the  power  of  taking 
from  him  his  territories  in  ovse  of  his  lx“coming  a dangerous 
vassal.  There  are  three  other  classes  of  daimios,  whose  onlers 
arose  through  privileges  l>C8towed  ujKin  the  relatives  of  lyeyas ; 
friends  who  contributed  to  his  rise  to  jwwer,  and  officers  of  his 
array  or  those  who  assisted  him  in  civil  capacities.  These  now 
form  numerous  clas.ses  of  inferior  daimios,  but  none  of  whom 
have  the  |>ower  and  influence  of  the  first  class.* 

§ 119.  Enormous  yearly  incomes  of  the  superior  class  of  Dai- 
mios.— It  will  t)c  seen  that  Jaimnese  daimios,  even  of  the 
highest  class,  had  not  the  pur  sany  of  native  nobility.  Before 
the  recent  revolution  the  title  of  “daimio”  implied,  in  the 
first  degree,  a holder  of  land  ujK>n  feudal  tenure  from  the  8io- 
goon,  which  yielded  a total  yearly  return  of  produce  valued  at 
10,000  kokoos  of  rice — a sum  equivalent  to  al>out  7oOOf. 
sterling.  Hut  it  did  not  follow  that  every  landed  proprietor 
having  a rental  of  this  amount  was  a daimio ; for  some  of  the 
retainers  of  the  wealthiest  daimios  had  larger  incomes  from 
lands  held  of  them  as  superiors  instead  of  the  Hiogoon.  Some 
idea  of  the  possessions  of  these  great  ilaimios  may  be  enter- 
tained from  their  revenues,  according  to  the  official  list  formerly 
issued  by  the  Japanese  Government;  the  value  of  a kokoo  of 
rice  being  calculated  at  the  standard  rale  of  eleven  silver  itze- 
booB,  equal  to  fifteen  shillings.  Highest  on  the  roll  wo  find 
the  chief  of  the  family  and  clan  of  Mayedda,  with  a revenue  of 
],0'J7,7(»0  kokoos  (770,775/.).  Next  on  the  li.st  is  the  famous 
chief  of  the  house  of  Shimadzoo,  called  Satsuma,  after  one  of 
the  provinces  that  owed  allegiance  to  him,  Ix’sides  the  Loochoo 
Islands.  His  revenue  was  set  down  at  710,000  kokoos  (532,500/.), 
but  from  the  advantageous  position  of  his  territories,  including 
some  wealthy  cities,  such  as  Kagosima,  there  are  data  for  con- 
cluding that  his  income  was  the  greatest  of  any  daimio  in 
Japan.  At  all  events,  he  was  the  most  powerful  of  his  class, 
having  the  largest  and  best-armed  legion  of  retainers,  a large 
number  equipped  on  the  most  improved  European  system, 
incluiling  artillery  in  his  batteries,  where  were  seen  rifled 
ordnance  from  his  own  manufactories. 

• W.  Dickson  on  the  “ Daimios  of  Japan.”  in  • Chinese  and  Japanese  Itepo- 
aitory.’ 
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§ 120.  Ileraldic  imignia  n'orn  hg  the  Daimios  and  their 
retainers. — Without  entering  further  into  the  material  strength 
and  res<jur(*es  of  the  twenty-one  great  daimios,  enough  has  Imen 
shown  to  prove  that  if  they  had  not  the  hereditary  rank  of  the 
nohles  at  the  Jlikado’s  court,  they  |Tossessed  physical  force  and 
means  which,  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  constitute  a pnietical 
rank  that  is  second  only,  in  their  opinion,  to  that  of  the  sove- 
reign himself.  Hence,  in  their  intercourse,  foreign  representa- 
tives invariably  styled  them  as  juinees,  such  as  the  “ Prince  of 
Satsuma,”  the  “Prince  of  Nagato,”  the  princes  of  “Owari,” 
“ Etzizen,”  and  others  with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact. 
These  were  the  Pembrokes,  the  Warwicks,  the  Ltdecsters,  and 
the  Percys  of  Japan,  who  are,  properly  sjieaking,  the  barons 
of  the  realm,  whose  prowess  in  the  field  and  skill  in  warfare 
will  stand  comj»arison  with  similar  qualifications  in  the  English 
barons  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Not  the  Iciist  curious  re- 
semblance between  the  forces  of  the  belligerents  at  {>eriods  so 
remote,  ami  territories  almost  at  the  antijiodes  of  each  other 
on  the  globe,  is  the  use  of  armour  by  the  chiefs  and  certain 
corps  of  their  armies.  Though  the  bright  polished  cuirass  and 
helmet  worn  by  the  old  English  knights  differed  in  form  from 
those  of  the  Japanese  daimios,  yet  the  entire  panoply  of  rider 
and  horse  presentcfl  the  same  complete  suit  of  defensive  armour. 
Examples  of  these  might  have  been  seen  by  the  visitor  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  where  the  great  daimios  wo  have 
named  sent  magnificent  equipments  of  their  armour  and  arms. 
Among  the  ffK>t  soldiery  of  these  daimios  there  were  comj)anies 
of  men  clad  in  baldriek  and  morion,  like  the  men-at-arms  of 
the  feudal  perioil  in  Europe,  and  these  carried  banners  with  the 
escutcheons  of  their  chiefs,  while  every  retainer  had  his  ma.ster’s 
crest  emblazoned  on  his  tunic.  This  practice  of  wearing  crests 
is  universal  among  the  privileged  classes  in  Japan,  from  the 
Jlikado  downwards,  whose  crest  is  a circle  with  lines  radiating 
from  the  centre,  like  a chrysanthemum  flower.  'I’his  fact  is 
interesting,  as  a book  on  Japanese  heraldry  could  illustrate  as 
great  a variety  of  these  family  insignia  as  those  contained  in 
our  own  heraldic  works. 

§ 121.  Soldierij  of  the  Siogoon  and  feridal  retainers  form  the 
army  under  his  command. — Next  in  order  came  the  retainers  of 
the  daimios,  constituting  the  most  formidable  and  dangerous 
class  in  the  realm ; so  much  so  that  the  Goveniment  and  the 
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(laimios  tlioinsflves  had  long  been  afnvid  of  their  growing 
jH)wer.  In  this  respect  they  may  he  compared  to  the  Turkish 
Janissaries  of  former  times ; and  it  was  one  of  the  most  iin|S)rtant 
refonns  to  lx;  overcome  by  the  revolution,  how  to  lessen  their 
number  by  di.sbandment  without  creating  an  irresixinsible  body 
of  men  used  to  arms,  who  would  rather  rob  than  lalxmr  honestly. 
Some  idea  of  their  number  may  Ik'  estimated  from  the  statistic.s 
of  the  population  of  Yedo  in  1857,  computrsl  at  1,554,840,  out 
of  whom  tlie  retainers  of  daimios  present  in  that  city,  olxalicnt 
to  the  late  Siogoon’s  command,  were  482,000.  More  than  half 
of  these  men  were  armed  with  lances,  and  all  the  Yakonins,  or 
non-commissioned  officers,  as  w(dl  as  tlie  sujK'rior  oflicors,  car- 
ried two  swords  in  the  girdle  of  tlie  finest  steel,  and  as  sharp  as 
a razor.  The  Sumourai,  or  soldiers  of  the  daimic>s,  were  scarcely 
distinguished  from  the  troops  under  the  8iogoon,  as  Cotnmander- 
iu-Chief  of  the  Forces.  Foreigners  knew  less  about  them  than 
the  regular  tnxips,  but  what  was  known  of  them  was  not  to  their 
<‘redit.  Bands  of  them  were  heard  of  in  plundering  the  indus- 
trious inhabitants,  and  when  they  aj)j>eared  near  the  foreign 
settlements  they  displayed  an  undisguised  enmity  to  the  resi- 
ilents.  They  api>eared  to  be  the  “ swash-bucklers  ” of  Japan, 
assuming  an  air  of  braggadocio  as  they  swaggered  through  the 
streets,  as  history  informs  us  was  the  case  with  the  Alsatians 
in  medimval  Lonilon.  Generally  they  were  arrant  cowards, 
and  in  trying  tr»  insult  a foreigner  by  a bullying  demeanour 
while  touching  the  sword-hilt,  they  would  fly  at  the  sight  of  a 
revolver.  As  the  first  stroke  with  their  deadly  swords  was  an 
upward  cut  from  the  sheath,  all  foreigners  were  advisesl  to  go 
armed,  and  present  their  pistols  at  intending  ussiissins  before 
they  had  time  to  unsheath  their  weaiwiis.  Notwithstanding  all 
precautions,  however,  the  numlxir  of  assa.ssinations  on  foreigners 
in  Japan  has  been  considerable,  and  chiefly  attributed  to  these 
former  anned  retainers  of  the  wealthy  daimios.  Indeed,  to  tliis 
day  they  have  been  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  jwth  of  progress 
inausruratisl  bv  the  new  Government. 

§ 122.  Inferior  grade  of  the  privileged  class  holding  civil 
appointments. — An  inferior  grade  of  the  privileged  classes 
formerly  existed,  bearing  tlie  title  of  Shiomio,  comprising  all 
holders  of  land  under  the  Siogixm,  producing  an  annual  income 
above  one  thousand  and  below  ten  thousand  kokoos  of  rice. 
These  were  known  as  Haitamoto,  and  formed  a numeniiis  and 
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element  in  the  body  |x)litic,  us  they  filled  most  of  the  sub- 
ordinate offices  in  tho  Government  departments.  It  was  this 
privilege  of  being  eligilde  for  office  which  distinguished  the 
class  to  which  the  less  wealthy  hut  greater  number  of  daimios 
belonged.  These  were  name<l  Fudai,  numbering  about  two 
himdred,  and,  until  the  revolution,  they  filled  all  the  offices 
under  the  Siogoon,  such  as  the  Gotairo,  or  R('gent ; tho  Gorogio, 
or  Cabinet ; the  IVakafoshyori,  or  Second  Cabinet,  and  all  sub- 
ordinate appointments  in  his  gift.  This  high  functionary,  there- 
fore, not  only  commanded  tho  military  and  naval  forces  of  tho 
sovereign,  but  was  tho  supreme  head  of  the  civil  admin istmtion; 
just  as  if  tlie  Admiralty,  the  Horse-Guards,  and  Downing  Street 
offices  were  all  under  one  man.  Moreover,  while  this  office  was 
elective  among  tho  daimios,  yet  they  were  restricted  in  their 
choice  to  tho  male  members  of  four  families,  who  claimed 
descent  from  tho  first  Siogoons,  Taiko-sama  and  lyeyas;  but 
tho  person  elected  could  not  hold  office  without  tho  sanction 
of  tho  Mikado.  Here  e.xisted  a system  of  government  under 
tho  influence  of  powerful  families  as  used  to  be  in  England. 
Tho  last  Siogoon  of  Japan  belongs  to  tho  powerful  family  of  / 
Tokugawa,  and  is  named  Yoshi  Hisa,  one  of  the  most  able  and  / 
enlightened  personages  who  has  filled  that  office  in  modem/ 
times.  Also,  what  was  of  great  importance  in  our  consideration, 
he  was  most  friendly  to  foreigners,  and  to  him  wo  are  indebtetl 
for  many  of  the  privileges  now  enjoyed  in  tho  Treaty  Ports  of 
Japan,  enumerated  in  the  following  chapters. 
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1850. 

Mr.  Aloock,  H.M.*a  Minister  for  Japan,  arrives — British  and  American 
Legations  established  at  Vedo — C’onsulates  at  Kanagawa — Korkig.n  Kesi- 
DKNTs  AT  Yokohama  — Assassination  of  three  Russians. 

§ 123.  SaDguiusry  masked  policy  of  the  Japanese  rulers.  § 124.  Alcock’s  comments 
on  the  perilous  position  of  aflairs.  § 125.  His  arriral  at  Yokohama  as  future 
British  minister  at  V'edo.  § 126.  Installation  of  the  legation  at  the  suburb  of 
iSinagawa.  § 127.  Arbitrary  change  of  site  of  the  foreign  settlement.  § 128. 
Kvident  that  a second  De-sima  was  intended  for  foreigners.  § 129.  Arrival  of 
trading  vessels,  with  traders  and  goods.  § 130.  The  merchants  solve  the  difficulty 
by  locating  at  Yokohama  instead  of  Kanagawa.  § 131.  Unseendy  antugonUm 
between  diplomatists  and  merchants.  § 132.  Extraordinary  arbitrary  rate  of 
exchange  in  silver  currency.  § 133.  Traders  obtain  gold  and  copper  coins  at  lower 
rates.  § 134.  Three  troublesome  questions  fur  a diplomatist.  § 135.  British  flag 
of  the  Embassy  the  first  hoisted  in  Ycdo.  § 136.  Alcock’s  account  of  how  the  rati« 
fications  of  the  British  Treaty  were  exchanged.  § 137.  Isolated  and  unprotected 
positions  of  the  two  Legations.  § 138.  Arrival  of  a Russian  squadron  with  an 
ambassador.  § 139.  Symptoms  of  hostility  to  foreigners  by  malcontents.  § 140. 
Assassination  of  three  Russians  at  Kanagawa.  § 141.  Assassins,  being  of  the  armed 
class,  escape  punishment.  § 142.  Alarm  of  the  foreign  community  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

§ 123.  Sanguinary  masked  policy  of  former  rulers. — It  might 
be  supposed  that  after  the  suaviter  in  modo  exemplified  by  the 
Japanese  plenipotentiaries,  in  submitting  to  the  fortiter  in  re 
of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  when  concluding  the  treaty  nego- 
tiations related  in  preceding  chapters,  they  would  have  ratified 
them  and  carried  out  their  stipulations  in  an  equally  amicable 
manner.  Nothing  of  the  kind ; the  masked  policy  of  the 
Government,  together  with  the  hostility  of  the  more  powerful 
daimios,  was  glossed  over  only  for  the  time  being.  When  the 
twelve  months  in  which  the  exchange  of  ratifications  should 
take  place,  and  the  treaties  be  practically  put  in  operation  had 
elapsed,  a second  edition  of  Japanese  cunning  and  tergiversation 
was  commenced  to  render  them,  if  jwssible,  null  and  void,  or,  at 
all  events,  to  limit  their  conditions  as  near  as  eoidd  be  done  to 
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the  restrictive  regulations  in  force  at  Nagasaki  with  the  Dutch 
under  the  old  regime.  During  that  twelve  months,  from  August 
1858  to  July  1859,  internal  changes  occurred  in  the  then  com- 
plicated system  of  government,  whereby  the  feudal  barons 
gained  the  ascendency,  and  declared  they  would  oppose  by 
force  the  introduction  of  free  foreign  relations,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  foreigners.  Before  the  ink  was  well  dry  of  the 
signatures  on  the  treaties,  a violent  reaction  seems  to  have 
taken  place  among  the  daimios  inimical  to  such  fundamental 
change.s,  which  swept  the  whole  of  the  actors  from  the  scene. 
It  is  stated,  upon  Japanese  authority  subsequently  obtained, 
that  the  .Siogoon  who  had  shown  such  friendly  policy  towards 
foreigners  did  not  die  a natural  death,  but  was  assassinated 
by  an  emissary  of  one  of  these  feudal  barons.  Hence  they 
installed  a minor  in  the  siogoonate,  and  they  ruled  as  a 
Council  of  Regency.  Under  their  sanguinary  edicts  most  of 
the  former  pleui{>otentiarie8  were  condemned  to  commit  ab- 
dominal suicide,*  or  were  banished  to  their  own  provinces, 
where  too  powerful  for  direct  punishment. 

§ 124.  Alcocli's  comments  on  the  perilous  position  of  affairs. — 
Commenting  upon  the  masked  j)olicy  of  the  rulers,  and  the 
tnigic  events  that  ensued,  wo  have  the  following  from  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock,  Her  Jlajesty’s  first  resident  Minister  at 
Yedo,  whose  diplomatic  skill  and  patience  secured  British 
treaty  rights  under  the  most  trying  circumstances:  “The 
narrative  I have  given  would  have  a certJiln  interest,  I con- 
ceive, if  all  other  were  wanting,  as  a contrast  to  the  pleasant 
and  amusing  account  furnished  by  Mr.  Oliphant  of  Lord 
Elgin’s  mission;  and  to  that  previously  supplied  by  Commo- 
dore Perry’s  expedition.  Both  sides  of  the  medal  give  im- 
portant revelations.  The  history  of  the  extraordinary  missions 
show  the  Jajwnese  rulers  under  the  pressure  of  sudden  danger 
and  emergency,  for  which  they  felt  fully  unprepared.  Sub- 
mission to  the  exigencies  of  Western  Powers,  which  some 
inexorable  fate  seemed  to  have  let  slip  upon  their  devoted 
countr}',  or  resistance  with  arms  in  their  hands,  seemed  the 
only  alternatives.  The  Japanese  did,  under  these  circum- 
stances, what  almost  every  Eastern  race  has  done  in  the 
presence  of  a sufierior  force.  They  negotiated  and  treated. 


• Hara-kiri,  signifying  *•  Belly-cut.” 
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because  they  felt  unprepared  to  fifrht.  Tliey  smiled  and  di.s- 
simulated,  employing  their  utmo.st  skill  to  give  as  little  as 
po.ssible;  and  reserving  to  themselves  the  full  right  hereafter 
of  nullifying  all  they  might  feel  compelled  for  the  time  to 
surrender.  The  foreign  negotiators  went  away  well  jdeasecl 
with  their  easy  victories.  The  Japanese  plenipotentiaries  re- 
tired in  disgmee;  while  their  successcirs  in  the  Government 
deeply  meditated,  in  tho  interval  before  the  arrival  of  the 
permanent  legations,  upon  a jooliey  of  negation,  accepting 
tho  letter,  but  determined  on  resistance  d Voutrance  to  the 
spirit  of  tho  treaties.  It  naturally  followed  that  diplomatic 
agents  first  appointed  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  capital 
were  beset  with  difficulties,  dangers,  and  disapixiintments,  from 
the  hour  of  their  arrival.  Their  jiredecessors,  the  Amba.s.sadors 
Extraordinary,  had  only  to  extort  certain  privileges  on  pajoer ; 
it  was  tho  business  of  tho  resident  IMinisters  to  make  of  these 
paper-conce.ssions  realities — practical,  everj’-day  realities.  As 
this  was  the  very  thing  the  rulers  of  the  country  had  deter- 
mined to  prevent,  it  cannot  bo  matter  of  wonder  that  there 
was  not,  and  never  could  be,  any  real  accord,  whatever  tho 
outward  professions  of  good  faith  and  amity.  Henco  also  it 
naturally  followed  that,  although  the  original  negotiators  were 
received  with  smiles  ami  their  path  was  strewn  with  flowers, 
their  successors  had  only  the  poisoned  chalice  held  to  their 
lips,  thorns  in  their  path,  and  tho  scowl  of  the  two-sworilcd 
bravos  and  Samourai  to  welcome  them  whenever  they  ventured 
to  leave  their  gates;  while  the  assassin  haunted  their  steps, and 
broke  their  rest  in  the  still  hours  of  night,  with  fell  intent  to 
massacre  a w hole  legation.”  * 

§ 125.  Arrival  of  Mr.  Alcock  asfuhtre  resident  Envoy  at  Tedo. 
— When  the  British  Treaty  with  Japan  was  settled,  providing 
for  a resident  Minister  at  tho  capital,  it  was  a matter  of  con- 
sequence to  appoint  a competent  diplomatist  to  that  imjwrtant 
post,  especially  ns  he  would  have  to  establish  a legation  in 
Japan,  where  there  was  no  precedent  to  follow.  The  choice 
fell  upon  Mr.  Alcock  (now  Sir  Kutherford),  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  China  for  many  years,  in  difterent  grades 
of  the  consular  service.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  ho 
was  at  Canton,  and  used  every  dispatch  to  l>e  at  his  new 
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po.st  by  the  1st  of  July,  1859,  the  day  the  treaty  came  into 
o|v^ration.  lie  took  his  departure  in  IT.  M.  S.  ‘ Sampson,’ 
which,  after  a short  stay  at  Naga-sj^ki,  cast  anchor  in  the 
Bay  of  Yedo  on  the  2(ith  of  June,  where  the  ‘Furious,’  with 
liorrl  Elgin,  had  last  been  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  His  Excellency  deemed  it  a critical  moment,  as  the 
Japanese  Government,  who  had  demurred  to  a resident  Envoy 
until  18G.‘i,  wa.s  not  apprised  of  his  coming.  But  ho  had 
determined  to  steam  right  up  to  the  anchorage  outside  the 
batteries,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Government  was 
prepared  to  give  effect  to  the  treaty. 

§ 12G.  Instanation  of  the  British  legation  at  the  capital. — It 
was  not  long  ere  some  ofBcials  boarded  the  ship,  to  know  its 
business  there.  Having  a dispatch  previously  written  and 
adilre.ssed  to  the  Jfini.sters  of  I’oreign  Afl’airs,  announcing  his 
presence,  and  recpie-sting  a residence  to  be  a.ssigned,  Mr.  Alcock 
handed  it  to  them  us  his  answer  to  their  queries.  On  the 
following  day  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  receive  a favour- 
able reply,  followed  by  a visit  from  two  functionaries,  who  sent 
plans  of  the  two  temples  occupied  by  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron 
Gnjs,  either  of  which  were  at  his  disposal.  He  went  privately 
himself,  with  the  captain  of  the  ship,  to  insjwct  them,  and 
landed  where  a great  crowd  of  the  inhabitants  had  congre- 
gat<“d,  but  the  |H)lico  j)rotecte(l  them  as  they  got  into  their 
norimons.  Not  Iwiiig  satisfied  with  the  accommodation  to  be 
had  in  these  temples,  he  was  conducted  to  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  suburb  of  Sinagawa,  situated  on  the  Tokaido  or  groat 
highway,  which  was  in  every  way  suitable,  beautifully  situated 
in  ornamental  groiuids,  and  named  Tozengee.  It  had  been 
built  and  endowed  by  a wealthy  daimio,  but  the  Siogoon 
|K)sses.sed  the  right  to  use  it  for  Government  pur{X)se8.  How- 
ever, on  taking  {wssession,  ho  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
the  priests  to  quit  that  jKirtion  of  the  building  and  grounds 
they  occupied.  At  length  all  was  amicably  settled,  and  the 
British  legation  was  installed,  the  first  foreign  embassy  resi- 
dent in  Japan. 

§ 127.  Arhitrarg  change  of  site  for  the  foreign  settlement. — 
Having  so  far  succeeded  in  establishing  his  diplomatic  mission, 
Mr.  Alcock’s  next  iimsirtant  step  was  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  ojx'iiing  of  Kanagawa  on  the  day  fixed  by  treaty. 
This  wiis  the  shiitping  port  of  Yedo,  lying  some  twenty  miles 
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farther  down  the  spacious  bay,  on  the  great  highway  that 
intersects  the  city  and  suburbs  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
and  beyond  to  the  extremities  of  the  realm.  The  town  is 
small,  but  admirably  situated  for  a foreign  settlement  from 
its  easy  communication  by  land  and  water  with  the  capital. 
What  then  was  Mr.  Alcock’s  surprise  when  the  officials  in- 
formed him,  on  reaching  the  town,  that  the  Government  ha<l 
decided  on  a different  site  for  the  projected  colony,  at  a point 
one  mile  and  a half  distant  across  the  bight  where  both  were 
situated.  This  was  the  site  of  Yokohama,  formerly  a jxxjr 
fishing-village,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a salt-water  marsh, 
entirely  out  of  the  line  of  traffic.  On  visiting  the  spot  he  was 
further  astonished  to  find  that  the  Government  had  gone  to 
considerable  expense  in  building  a substantial  causeway  across 
the  marsh  and  lagoon  for  nearly  two  miles,  as  a direct  means 
of  communication  with  the  highway  at  Kanagawa.  The^sea 
frontage  was  formed  into  an  extensive  quay,  with  solid  granite 
piers  and  landing-places  for  boats;  behind  which  were  built 
an  extensive  range  of  official  quarters,  where  a custom-house 
was  already  established.  Moreover,  the  fishing-village  had  been 
cleared  away,  a number  of  small  dwellings  and  warehouses 
built  on  its  site  for  expected  foreign  residents ; adjoining 
which  was  already  an  extemporized  town  of  native  traders,  who 
had  located  themselves  with  their  goods  and  ehattels.  It 
was  abundantly  evident  that  the  Government  had  deter- 
mined the  settlement  should  be  on  the  site  they  had  selected, 
and  nowhere  else.  W ith  the  wand  of  despotic  jxjwer  they  had 
conjured  up  a town  in  a few  months,  which  was  previously  the 
abode  of  water-fowl,  for  the  future  residence  of  the  innovating 
foreigners,  which  it  is  to  this  day ; but  happily  the  scene  is 
improved  by  the  mightier  wand  of  W'estern  civilization,  and  the 
whistle  of  the  railway  locomotive  awakens  the  repose  of  the 
bay. 

§ 128.  Evident  that  a second  De-sima  was  intended  for 
foreigners. — These  evidences  of  a foregone  conclusion  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  without  consulting  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives, naturally  excited  suspicion  as  to  the  motives  for 
pursuing  such  a course.  Consequently  Jlr.  Alcock  questioned 
the  officials  pretty  sharply  on  the  point;  and  they  replied, 
with  their  usual  disregard  for  the  truth,  that  Mr.  Harris  the 
American  Minister,  when  at  Yedo  the  year  previous,  had  seen 
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the  locality  and  accepted  it.  It  80  happened  that  this  envoy 
arrived  himself  at  Yokohama  that  day,  having  c<jme  from 
Simoda.  On  Ixdiig  referred  to,  he  not  only  denied  having 
given  any  assent,  but  assured  his  British  colleague  that  he  had 
strongly  remonstrated  against  the  proposed  site.  Both  these 
diplomatists  ssiw  that  it  was  evidently  the  set  purpose  of  the 
Government  then  in  power — who  were  inimical  to  foreigners — 
to  locate  the  foreign  traders  where  they  could  be  most  easily 
watched,  controlled,  and  completely  isolated  in  such  a situation 
as  should  enable  the  officials  to  exercise  a restrictive  power  on 
all  trade,  in  short,  a design  to  make  the  settlement  another 
De-sima.  Every  Japanese  approac-hing  it  must  either  pass 
along  two  miles  of  exposed  causeway,  with  a gate  at  each  end, 
or  cross  the  bay,  the  edge  of  which  was  already  studded  with 
watch-houses.  “It  naturally  followed,”  says  Sir  Rutherford, 
“ that,  not  only  had  the  officials  the  power  of  effectually  pre- 
venting any  communi^tion  with  the  foreigner,  except  such 
as  they  might  choose  U>  allow,  and  under  such  conditions  as 
the  Government  might  see  fit  secretly  to  imjwse — but  without 
appearing  to  move  in  the  matter,  they  could  exercise  any  amount 
of  interference  and  control  over  the  trade — since  not  an  ounce 
of  silk  or  a chest  of  tea  could  find  its  way  to  the  foreign 
merchant  thus  located,  imtil  sanctioned  ; nor  a bale  of  his  own 
goods  jaiss  out  of  such  a cleverly  contrived  trap  for  traders.” 

§ 12J.  Arrival  of  trading  vessels  with  traders  and  goods  on 
board. — ^Ilere  was  the  first  and  most  serious  difficulty  in  the 
new  relations,  and  was  not  an  auspicious  ojxming  to  free  trade 
imder  the  treaties,  es|)ccially  to  the  American  minister,  who 
represented  a |x)wer  that  from  the  first  ignored  the  semi-prison 
system  established  at  Nagasaki  over  the  Dutch.  Both  envoys 
app<'ared  to  have  been  in  perfect  accord  in  insisting  on  a lilteral 
execution  of  the  treaty  stipulations.  But  how  the  difficulty 
was  to  be  overcome  they  were  at  a loSs  to  determine.  There 
was  the  location,  and  a site  prepared  at  a great  expenditure  of 
labour  and  money.  Not  only  this,  but  there  was  a certainty  of 
a long  struggle  and  great  delay  before  any  other  site  could  be  ob- 
tained. Moretiver,  several  trading  vessels  had  already  arrived 
in  harbour,  with  merchandise,  monej',  and  merchant  pioneers  on 
board,  from  Nagasaki  and  the  treaty  ports  in  China,  eager  to 
commence  business,  and  clamorous  for  immediate  accommoda- 
tion for  themselves  and  gtxKls  on  shore.  The  British  and 
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Amoricftii  tnulers  tunonfi  them  were  duly  notified  of  the  state 
of  affairs  by  their  resjH'otive  ministers;  and  infonnod  that  this 
attempt  to  force  them  into  a Desima-like  settlement  would  be 
vigorously  resisted,  at  the  same  time  recommending  pitience 
and  self-denial  while  the  matter  was  being  adjusted.  Few  of 
these  “ rough  and  ready  pioneers  of  commoree  ” were  inclined 
to  listen  to  advice  or  inj]inetiou.  lu  this  dilemma  the  two 
ministers  juoeeeded  to  the  British  Legation  at  Yedo,  and  at 
once  wrote  to  the  Government  that  they  wovdd  resist  this 
attempt  to  place  the  merchants  in  a disadvantageous  position, 
and  per|jetuato  a state  of  things  which  it  was  the  great  object 
of  the  treaties  to  put  an  end  to  for  ever.  Either,  indeed,  such 
a ])olicy  must  bo  reversed,  or  the  treaties  would  become 
worthless  as  waste  paper.  Above  all,  they  saw'  that  it  was 
to  protect  tlio  permanent  interests  of  foreign  tmde  in  Japan. 

§ 13(J.  Tlie  traders  solve  the  difficulty  by  locatiny  at  Yokohama. 
— While  the  two  diplomatists  were  commencing  what  appeared 
to  become  interminable  negotiations,  the  mercantile  agents  of 
some  of  the  wealthiest  firms  in  China  took  the  question  j)racti- 
cally  into  their  own  hands.  First  one  and  then  another  landed 
and  secured  quarters  at  Yokohama  for  themselves  and  their 
merchandise*,  simply  because  they  could  not  get  them  elsewhere. 
These  were  rjuickly  followed  by  their  fellow  competitors  in 
trade,  who  saw  the  advantage  and  profit  they  woidd  derive  in 
being  among  the  first  in  the  field.  To  all  comers  the  Japanese 
officials  were  most  bland  and  attentive,  giving  them  every 
facility  to  land  their  goods  and  furnishings,  and  occupy  the 
tenements  prcjwired  for  them.  Indeed,  it  became  a scramble 
who  should  be  the  first  to  secure  the  most  eligible  allotments 
for  business,  irrespective  of  the  cost,  or  the  engagements  they 
entered  into  with  the  , astute  officials.  Not  only  did  they 
eagerly  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Jaixinese,  but  most  of  them 
considered  themselves  lucky  in  making  such  good  arrange- 
ments as  first  comers,  which  they  would  make  those  who  came 
afterwards  pay  dearly  for.  In  this  matter  the  Government 
showed  that  they  thoroughly  comprehended  the  nature  of  the 
speculative,  mercantile  mind,  which  seizes  the  present  moment 
us  the  time  to  make  money  regardless  of  the  future,  or  those 
who  come  to  settle  after.  The  result  was  that  on  the  ojKjning 
day  there  was  a laistling  embryo  settlement  in  the  full  swing 
of  business,  in  tlic  semi-artificial  sc'ttlement  of  Yokohama. 
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§ 131.  Tlie  foreign  traders  and  envoys  in  unseemly  antagonism. 
— It  may  he  supixised  that  when  the  news  of  this  movement  on 
tho  part  of  their  countrymen  reached  the  two  envoys  they  were 
not  at  all  pleased.  In  fact  it  was  a usurpation  of  their  autho- 
rity, as  they  wore  tho  legitimate  representatives  of  their  re- 
8})ectivo  Governments,  who  had  stipulated  by  treaty  w'hero  tho 
foreign  settlement  shouhl  l>e  located.  Moreover,  it  lowered 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese,  who  had  their  own  game  to 
play,  and  were  of  course  not  at  all  slow  to  begin,  by  setting  the 
merchants  and  their  representatives  at  cross  j)urposes,  and  in 
unseemly  antagonism.  These  matters  were  discussed  with  a 
goo<l  deal  of  acrimony  on  both  sides,  which  found  its  way  into 
tho  English  press  in  China.  At  this  day  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  more,  but  it  will  bo  seen  that  tho  residents  themselves 
suftered  by  this  liasty  act.  • 

§ 132.  Extraordinary  arbitrary  depreciation  of  the  silver 
currency. — Troubles  did  not  come  singly  to  our  anxious  and 
upright  Minister.  On  the  same  day  that  ho  first  landed  and 
went  ashore  at  Yokohama  he  found  out  a most  cunningly 
devised  system  of  exchange  between  native  silver  coin  and 
Mexican  dollars,  whereby  the  foreigner  would  be  cheated  of 
two-thirds  of  their  value.  This  coin  was  an  oblong-square, 
worth  about  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  and  three  equal  to  one 
dollar.  It  was  stipulated  by  treaty  that  tho  exchange  should 
Ik!  weight  for  weight.  Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Alcock  and  his 
diplomatic  assistants  entered  tho  custom-house,  they  foimd  two 
grave-hx)king  oflicials,  with  scales  and  weights  and  a glittering 
heap  of  new  coins  ready  to  bo  exchanged  for  dollars.  On 
inspection,  these  wore  larger  than  the  ordinary  itziboo,  and 
they  were  told  that  each  was  the  W'eight  of  half  a dollar.  As 
tho  silver  seemed  unexceptionable,  this  they  considered  of  no 
im{K)rtanco,  so  they  threw  their  dollars  into  the  empty  scale 
and  obtained  two  for  each,  weight  for  weight  most  religiously 
exact,  as  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty  regulations.  These  were 
presented  in  payment  of  some  articles  purchased  as  of  tho 
value  of  one  and  a half  itziboos.  The  vendor  of  wares  shook 
his  head  and  jminted  to  the  mint  mark,  where  it  was  de- 
nominated “ni-shi,”  or  half  an  itziboo,  thereby  lowering  tho 
value  of  the  dollar  to  one  itzilxK)  or  eighteen  pence.  It  was 
the  same  as  if  a shilling  was  stanqHjd  as  a fouri)cnny  piece,  or  a 
florin  having  only  the  current  value. of  eight  pence,  no  matter 
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their  weight  of  silver.  This  deception  was  based  ujwn  the 
token  system,  only  the  reverse  of  what  once  existed  in  Europe, 
where  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin  was  one-third,  and  some- 
times one-fourth,  the  nominal  value  of  the  token.  Here  was 
the  second  diplomatic  struggle  which  the  British  Minister  had 
to  contend  with  on  the  opening  day.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, few  or  no  transactions  were  concluded  in  silver  cur- 
rency, which  would  litcndly  have  stopped  all  trade  if  confined 
to  that  extraordinary  depreciated  medium  of  exchange. 

§ 133.  Traders  obtain  gold  and  copper  coins  at  a low  rate. — 
In  this  imjK)rtant  question  of  exchange  the  .Tajmnese  over- 
reached themselves  in  the  relative  value  between  their  silver 
currency  and  the  copper  and  gold  coins  which  were  of  the 
purest  metal.  The  gold  cobang,  according  to  British  standard 
and  weight,  was  wortli  eighteen  shillings,  or  twelve  itziboos  at 
one  shilling  and  sixj)ence  each.  At  that  time  it  was  equivalent 
to  no  more  than  four  itziboos,  or  six  shillings.  Immediately 
this  disparity  was  found  out  by  the  foreign  traders  there  was 
an  enormous  demand  for  gold  coin,  notwithstanding  the  extra- 
ordinary depreciation,  in  exchange  of  the  dollar.  But  in  doing 
so  the  devisers  of  the  scheme  had  a “method  in  their  mad- 
ness.” 'J'heir  fixed  idea  was  that  all  Japanese  produce  and 
manufactures  could  be  bought  below  their  true  value  if  the 
ounce  of  silver,  in  the  shape  of  a dollar,  was  allowed  to  cir- 
culate as  the  equivalent  to  three  itziboos,  corresponding  in 
weight.  Also  by  reilucing  its  value  to  one  itziboo  in  exchange 
for  gold  it  raised  the  value  of  that  metal  on  a par  with  the 
European  standard.  But  the  traders  managed  to  obtain  co- 
bangs in  piyment  for  their  merchandise  at  a much  lower  value, 
and  considerable  profits  were  made  in  shipping  cases  of  that 
coin  to  China,  Etirope,  and  America.  In  like  manner,  the 
copper  coinage  was  obtained  at  an  equally  low  rate,  and  the 
quantities  exported  affected  the  circulation  so  seriously  that 
the  Government  withdrew  it,  and  circulated  an  iron  coin  instead. 
Ultimately,  they  altered  the  gold  coinage  to  the  European 
standanl,  but  too  late  to  prevent  large  exportations  and  much 
mischief.  Now  the  reformed  Government  have  adopted  the 
British  gold  currency  and  the  American  silver  currency  as 
their  standards,  with  circular  coins,  strack  at  a mint  made  in 
London  and  superintended  by  an  English  master  of  the  mint 
with  assistants. 
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§ 134.  Three  troubles&nie  questiotis  for  a diplomatist. — Accom- 
panying the  British  Minister  was  a Vice-Consul,  to  be  in- 
stalled at  the  newly-opened  port,  who  got  a residence  secured 
for  him  at  Kanagawa;  but  no  sooner  was  it  granted  than  Mr. 
Alcock  had  to  combat  a pretension  of  the  Government  to  deny 
all  right  of  travel  between  the  Consulate  and  Legation  on 
the  highway.  “ My  American  colleague  and  I,”  remarks  iSir 
Rutherford,  “ had  thus  for  a beginning  three  as  troublesome 
and  harassing  questions  as  could  well  have  been  desired  for 
a diplomatic  agent.  A disputed  site  for  a foreign  settlement, 
after  the  native  Government  had  expended  large  sums  upon 
one,  and  merchants  were  upon  the  spot  urgent  for  land  and 
instant  accommodation;  a currency  question  which  struck  at 
the  root  of  all  trade ; and,  finally,  an  attempt  to  dispute  a 
right  of  nnid  between  the  capital  and  the  port,  oven  to  the 
members  of  the  legation.” 

§ 135.  British  flag  of  the  Embassy  the  first  hoisted  in  Yedo. 
— On  the  6th  of  July  the  British  Minister  landed  officially, 
and  the  standard  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  first  time  was 
unfurled  in  the  capitol  of  Japan  in  evidence  of  a permanent 
embassy  having  been  established.  Without  delay  he  paid  a 
visit,  according  to  etiquette,  to  the  Governors  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  or  Under-Secretaries  of  State,  to  settle  the  prelimi- 
naries for  the  exchange  of  ratifications.  These  were  promptly 
arranged,  but  seven  tedious  days  of  discussion  elapsed  before 
the  modus  operands  was  settled,  and  once  a serious  misunder- 
standing arose  as  to  the  signature  of  the  Siogoon,  together 
with  the  original  treaty  bearing  the  seals  and  signatures  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  being  delivered  up.  Even  when  all  these 
matters  were  arranged,  and  the  Minister  ready  to  start  with 
the  precious  documents,  accompanied  by  an  armed  escort  from 
H.  M.  S.  ‘ Sampson,’  an  objection  was  made  that  the  guard 
could  not  enter  the  official  quarter  of  the  city.  This  was 
overcome  by  the  indefatigable  diplomatist,  who  describes  the 
ceremony  of  ratification  as  follows. 

§ 136.  Alcock's  account  of  how  the  ratifications  of  the  British 
treaty  were  exchanged. — This  important  ceremony  took  place 
on  the  11th  of  July;  “a  bright  and  scorching  sun  gave  sure 
promise  of  a try  ing  day.  The  distance  to  the  official  residence 
of  the  Minister  I now  learned  was  four  miles  by  Japanese  mea- 
sure. The  treaty  was  to  be  carried  in  procession  before  me 
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thrungh  tho  city  under  a canopy  ornamented  with  flags  and 
evergreens,  surrounded  by  a guard  of  marines,  and  followed  by 
fifty  bluejackets.  Captain  Hand,  with  a large  number  of  his 
officers  in  uniform  an<l  on  horsebiick,  followed  immediately 

after  the  four  ]K*tty  officers  carrying  the  treaty The 

long  line  of  march  of  this  procession  through  tho  wide  streets 
of  Yedo  was  a novel  sight  for  tho  inhabitants  of  the  capital, 
one  such  as  hatl  never  been  seen  l)eforo.  A treaty  with  a 
foreign  Power,  carried  in  state,  preceded  by  the  flag  of  Great 
Hribiin,  surrounded  by  a guard  of  honour,  and  followed  by 
a largo  escort  of  mounted  officers  with  the  representative  of 
the  Queen  nt  the  head,  were  novelties  indeed.  On  through 
the  populous  commercial  quarter  we  took  our  way,  across  the 
first  broail  moat  (an  anxious  moment  for  the  two  chiefs  of  the 
civil  anil  naval  brandies),  un.stojqied  by  gate,  portcullis,  or 
guard,  right  on  into  the  first  fortified  enceinte  of  tho  official 
quarter.  The  outer  crowd  of  shopkeejKjrs  and  industrial  classes 
now  left  behind,  a new  crowd  of  retainers  of  tho  various  feuilal 
princes  (?),  whose  jialaces  lay  on  either  side  of  tho  route,  sup 
plied  their  place,  keejting  the  road  with  long  batons.  Slowly 
tho  cortege  passed  on  to  tho  second  moat,  wider  and  deep'r 
than  the  first,  and  more  resembling  a river  tlian  an  artificial 
moat.  The  gates  of  tho  second  enceinte  are  before  us,  but 
they  too  turn  slowly,  as  if  half-reluctant,  on  their  massive 
hinges  (shut  expressly  to  be  ojioned  for  our  ]ms.«age,  as  I after- 
wards knew,  for  I often  sjuv  with  my  own  eyes  that  they 
remained  habitually  oj>en),  and  at  last  the  Minister’s  residence 
is  gained.  It  lies  to  the  left  of  a broad  glacis,  in  front  of  tho 
last  fortified  enclosure,  standing  on  a higher  level,  where  tho 
palace  of  the  Tycoon  and  the  royal  domain  is  seen.  The  guard 
formed  outside,  and,  opening  their  ranks,  the  treaty  was  carried 
in  by  the  liearers  under  its  cimopy,  followed  by  myself,  the 
officers  of  the  mission,  and  of  H.M.S.  ‘ l^ampson.’  The  full 
powers  of  tho  resjiective  iilenipotentiaries  having  been  pro- 
duced, and  the  other  formalities  accomplished,  by  comjmring 
the  two  Hutch  versions,  signals,  armnged  by  the  Japanese  in 
advance  (by  fans  from  street  to  street),  conveyed  the  news 
to  the  ship,  with  telegraphic  speed,  in  a minute  and  a half,  a 
distance  of  six  miles.  A royal  sixlute  of  twenty-one  guns,  the 
British  and  Jajiancso  flags  at  the  main,  celebrated  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  and  the  happy  conclusion  of  the  day’s 
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(!eronionics,  wbicli  had  been  preceded  by  .so  inncli  difficulty 
and  so  many  tboniy  discussions.” 

§ 137.  Isolated  and  unprotected  positions  of  the  two  legations. — 
After  tliis  diplom.atic  eurtbrjuake  (to  use  a metapbor  appro- 
priate to  sucb  a videanic  country  as  Japan),  tbe  commotion 
subsided,  and  Mr.  Aleock  enjoyed  for  some  time  a bermit  like 
tranquillity  at  the  temple-alMsle  of  tbe  legation.  Indeed  bo 
found  tbe  isolation  somewbat  op])ressive,  especially  as  bo  and 
bis  assistants  were  left  without  any  naval  or  military  protection, 
for  tbe  British  man-of-war  had  taken  her  departure  immediately 
after  the  exchange  of  tbe  ratifications.  Tbe  American  ^linistcr 
was  in  the  same  undefended  position,  ns  tbe  frigate  which 
brought  him  had  also  taken  its  departure  after  be  bad  ex- 
changed ratifications.  “ We  worn  thus  left,”  says  Sir  Ruther- 
ford, “ perfectly  isolated  and  unsupported  in  the  cajutal  of  the 
Tycoon ; surrounded  by  many  hostile  elements  and  unknown 
conditions,  without  tlie  pendant  of  a single  gun-boat  in  the 
Japanese  waters,  or  within  six  weeks’  or  two  months’  call!” 
'This  apprehension  of  impending  danger  was,  alas!  too  soon 
realized — tbe  political  earthquake  again  agitated  tbe  foreigners, 
and  this  time  producing  sanguinary  shocks. 

§ 138.  Arrival  of  a Russian  squadron  with  an  ambassador. — 
Six  weeks  of  comparative  trampiillity  passed  after  tbe  departure 
of  the  two  war  ships ; during  which  tbe  obnoxious  currency 
question  was  settled,  tbe  consuls  were  located  at  Kanagawa, 
and  a right  of  road  secured  mider  a passport  system.  Matters 
were  diplomatically  quiescent;  and  tbe  foreign  traders  driving 
a profitable  trade  with  the  native  merchants  at  Yokohama, 
which  was  increasing  in  building  accommwlation  and  popu- 
lation, both  foreign  and  Japanese,  every  day.  To  add  to  this 
comparatively  progressive  state  of  affairs  at  the  new  port,  the 
element  of  protection  appeared  in  the  arrival  of  a Russian 
squadron  of  ten  mcn-of-war,  comprised  of  frigates,  coirettes, 
and  gun-boats,  fully  armed  and  manned.  Tliesc  wore  under 
the  orders  of  Count  Monravieff  Amoorsky,  the  Governor-General 
of  Siberia ; who  had  come  on  a dij)lomatic  mission,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  joint  occupation  of  the  Island  of 
Saghalien,  ceded  by  the  Chinese  to  Russia  in  its  northern 
moiety,  the  soutliern  half  being  under  a Japanese  protectorate. 
After  preliminary  negotiations  with  the  authorities,  his  Excel- 
lency landed  with  an  escort  of  three  hundred  men,  fully  armed 
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and  equipped,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  a large  temple 
allotted  to  the  emba.ssy. 

§ 139.  Symptoms  of  hostility  to  foreigners  hy  malcontents. — It 
must  be  observed  here,  in  anticipation  of  what  follows,  that  it 
was  with  feelings  of  uneasiness  that  any  members  of  the  British 
or  American  legations  went  abroad  in  the  streets  of  Yedo,  or 
the  consular  officials  in  Kanagawa.  5Ir.  Hewskin,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  latter  embassy,  had  been  rejx“atedly  mobbed  and 
mole.sted  by  the  people  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  more  than 
once  assaulted  by  some  of  the  two-sworded  retainers  of  daimios. 
Several  members  of  the  former  legation  were  also  mobbed  and 
pelted  with  dry  mud ; against  which  Mr.  Alcock  made  a vigorous 
protest  on  August  the  9th,  which  had  the  desired  effect  of 
allowing  the  officers  of  both  legations  to  go  about  unmolested. 
M'hen  the  Kussian  squadron  arrived,  and  Count  Jlouravieff 
with  his  suite  and  guanl  had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the 
city,  the  officers  naturally  went  abroad  to  see  its  streets  and 
inhabitants.  No  sooner  had  they  done  so  than  they  were 
annoyed  and  insidted.  His  Excellency  made  a formal  com- 
plaint of  the  ciise  to  the  authorities,  who  disclaimed  all  know- 
ledge of  the  offending  persons.  Nevertheless  it  was  understood 
that  one  or  two  subonlinate  officials  were  dismissed,  and  it  was 
hojied  by  all  the  foreign  diplomatists  that  the  hostility  of  the 
petty  retainers,  soldiery,  and  other  malcontents,  would  be  re- 
strained by  the  Government. 

§ 140.  Assassination  of  three  Russians  at  Kanagawa. — Sud- 
deidy  this  returning  feeling  of  security  was  dispelled  by  the 
sanguinary  assassination  of  three  Russians  at  Kanagawa,  by 
some  of  these  armed  malcontents.  One  evening  about  eight 
o’clock  an  officer,  with  a sailor  and  the  stewanl  of  the  flag- 
ship, were  on  shore  buying  provisions.  Having  done  so,  they 
were  returning  to  their  boat,  which  lay  at  the  landing-place 
near  the  principal  street,  when  a party  of  armed  men  rushed 
upon  them,  with  their  razor-like  swords,  and  cut  them  down  in 
the  most  bloody  manner.  The  sailor  was  cleft  through  the 
skull  to  the  nostrils,  half  the  scalp  sliced  down,  and  one  arm 
nearly  severed  from  the  shoulder  through  the  joint.  The 
officer  was  equally  mangled,  his  lungs  protruding  from  a sabre 
gash  across  the  body ; the  thighs  and  legs  deeply  gashed ; 
while  both  were  left  in  pools  of  blood,  the  flesh  hanging  from 
their  bodies  and  limbs.  'I'he  steward,  though  mortally  wounded. 
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succeeded  in  rushing  into  a shop,  where  he  sank  from  loss  of 
blood.  The  ruffians,  it  aj)peared,  were  not  content  with  simply 
killing  their  unsuspecting  victims — all  three,  unfortunately, 
being  unarmed — but  must  have  taken  a savage  delight  in 
cutting  their  flesh  into  pieces. 

§ 141.  Assamns,  being  of  the  o^eial  class,  escape  pimiskmenl. — 
The  alann  being  given  to  the  sailors  in  the  boat  by  some  of 
the  people  who  had  seen  the  deed,  but  who  were  afraid  to 
interfere,  an  armed  jmrty  came  on  shore  from  the  squadron 
to  bring  off  their  murdered  countrymen.  When  they  reached 
the  scene  of  attack,  they  found  the  officer  and  the  steward  still 
alive,  but  the  sailor  must  have  died  instantly  after  his  skull 
was  cleft.  The  two  pwr  fellows  had  sufficient  life  to  depose 
that  one  or  more  of  the  party  wore  the  two  swonls  distinctive 
of  an  officer’s  rank.  A sandal  was  left  on  the  ground,  which, 
by  its  make,  proved  the  nink  of  the  wearer  to  be  above  that  of 
the  common  class ; while  a piece  of  a broken  sword  was  found 
beside  the  botlies,  which  had  evidently  8nap])cd  off  in  the 
deadly  thrusts  of  an  as.sailant.  These  articles  were  not  only 
useful  as  material  evidence  in  tracing  the  assassins,  but  showed 
clearly  that  they  were  not  ordinary  highway  robbers,  who  had 
committed  the  deed  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  for  no  article  of 
value  was  found  mi.ssing  from  the  bodies.  The  only  thing 
stolen  was  the  cash-box  the  steward  was  carrying,  which  con- 
tained foreign  silver;  but  this  wirs  afterwards  found  on  the 
highway  to  Kanagawa,  with  its  contents  untouched.  It  was 
plainly  evident  that  they  were  not  mere  highwaymen,  because 
the  manner  in  whit;h  the  murdered  men  were  slashed  and  nearly 
dismembered  indicated  a savage,  political  feeling,  more  than  a 
mere  desire  to  disable  or  kill.  When  the  Governor  of  Kanagawa 
was  appealed  to  by  the  British  Consul,  during  the  night  (>f  the 
occurrentre,  he  treated  the  whole  matter  with  a kind  of  bnital 
levity,  and  mmlo  no  eflbrt  to  di.scover  the  assassins,  none  of 
whom  were  ever  captured  ; notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
Kussian  Minister,  together  with  his  two  colleagues,  who  made 
common  cause  in  the  mutter.  All  the  satisfaction  he  got  was 
an  apology,  with  the  promise  to  build  a mortuary  chapel  over 
the  graves  of  the  victims ; after  which  he  left  with  his  fleet. 

§ 142.  Alarm  of  the  foreign  community  at  the  close  of  1859. — 
This  first  and  terrible  deed  of  blo<Kl  surprised  and  shocked 
every  member  of  the  foreign  community.  Evidently  no  one’s 
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life  was  safe,  when  the  vietinia  were  inoffensive  men  engaged 
in  buying  provisions.  It  was  mooted  at  the  time  that  they 
were  attacked  liecause  they  were  Kussians ; btit  subsequent 
assassinations  lead  us  to  conclude  it  was  simply  that  they 
were  foreiynen,  whom  the  daimios  and  their  emissaries  had 
resolved  to  mirssacre  at  the  first  opportunity.  From  the  laxity 
of  the  Government  in  trying  to  discover  and  pimish  the  offenders, 
it  was  evident  tliat  they  winked  at  this  hostility  to  foreigners 
by  the  dangerous  classes,  through  whose  means  they  IiojkmI  to 
get  rid  of  them  and  their  treaties,  by  rendering  their  residence 
at  tlie  new  port  ami  in  the  capital  untenable.  Of  course  a 
general  arming  with  revolvers  and  rifles  was  ndo])ted  by 
officials  and  traders,  who  never  went  abroad  afterwanls  with- 
out weajwns,  or  lay  down  at  night  Ix'fore  they  had  jilaccd  them 
under  their  pillows.  “The  struggle  had  now  commencwl  in 
eaniest,”  ISir  Rutherford  Alct)ck  remarks,  “ and  first  bloo<l  had 
Is'en  shed — the  stniggle  tietween  European  diplomacy,  with 
protocols  and  the  aj)pliances  of  modern  warfare  in  the  back- 
ground ; and  Japanese  ]s)ticy,  animated  by  a fierce  spirit  of 
national  fanaticism  and  hostility  to  all  innovation,  backed  by 
the  assassin’s  steel  and  all  the  wea[)ons  of  oriental  treachery 
and  ruthless  cruelty.”  These  sentenc(!s  were  published  only 
ten  years  ago,  and  apjdied  in  all  their  force,  oven  at  that 
time. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

1X60. 

Assassination  op  a Linguist  at  thk  British  Lfxiation— Dutch  and  Prussian 
Trkath:s  signed  at  Ykdo  — Gotairo  or  Siogoon-Reoent  assassinated  — 
British  Minister  has  an  Audien'ce  op  the  Sioqoon. 

§ 143.  Fire  in  the  foreign  settlement  at  Yokohama.  ^ § 144.  Sudden  demand  among 
the  Japanese  to  purehase  foreign  fire-arms.  § Idr*.  Assassination  of  a native 
linguist  belonging  to  the  BritUh  legation  at  Ycdo.  § 146.  Burial  of  the  linguist 
with  Buddhist  ceremony.  § 147.  Murtlcr  of  two  Dutch  master  mariners,  by 
Ronin-s  at  Yokohama.  § 148.  Assiussins  escape;  but  Government  held  responsible 
for  their  capture  and  punishment.  § 149.  Assassination  of  the  Go^iVo,  or  f>iogoon- 
Rpgcnt  by  Samourai  of  the  Mito  Clan.  § I'lO.  An  act  of  revenge  by  the  Great 
Daimio  Mito.  § Ifil.  Mejisurcs  of  precaution  and  defence  taken  by  the  Siogoon*s 
Government.  § 152.  Progress  of  the  foreign  settlement  of  Vokoham.-i  during  the 
first  twelve  months.  § 153.  The  British  Minister  has  a solemn  audience  of  the 
youthful  Siogoon.  § 154.  Order,  decorum,  and  plainness  of  the  Siogoon*a  palace. 
§ 155.  Spartan  simplicity  in  which  the  dnimios  lived  at  this  time.  § 156. 
Minister  Alcock  accomplishes  the  ascent  of  Fusi  Kama,  the  famous  sacred  moun- 
l4iin.  § 157.  Murderous  assault  on  an  empioye  of  the  French  legation  at  Yedo. 
§ 158.  The  Dutch  and  Pru&sian  treaties  signed,  and  the  envoys  installed  in  temple 
residences  at  the  Siogoon’s  capital. 


§ 143.  Fire  in  the  foreign  quarter  at  Yokohama. — The  appre- 
hension of  impending  danger,  and  risk  of  life  and  property 
among  the  foreign  community,  in  no  degree  abated  as  the  year 
1860  was  ushered  in.  Indeed,  it  became  intensified  as  events 
transpired,  each  one  more  alarming  than  another,  until  a climax 
was  reached  which  appalled  the  stoutest  hearts,  and  would  have 
justified  them  in  abandoning  such  an  unsafe  country  to  live  in. 
With  the  first  week  of  the  year  a fire  broke  out  in  the  new 
settlement  of  Yokohama,  that  nearly  swept  away  the  whole  of 
the  flimsy  tenements  and  their  contents.  As  it  was,  several 
of  the  residents  were  burned  out  of  house  and  home — young 
beginners,  too,  who,  with  little  capital,  had  probably  lost  their 
all,  as  no  insurance  could  be  efl’ected  at  that  time  upon  pro- 
perty in  Japan.  Whether  it  was  accidental  or  the  act  of  an 
incendiary  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  opinion  inclined  to  the 
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Litter,  as  it  broke  out  in  the  foreign  quarter  of  the  settlement. 
The  only  consolation  the  ca.se  ailmitted  was  to  lie  found,  jier- 
haj)s,  in  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  Governor,  the  oflicials 
generally,  and  the  firemen, — of  whom  there  are  organized 
brigades.  I’rojierty  was  effectively  protected  from  pillage; 
while  every  exertion  was  made  to  stoj)  the  progress  of  the 
conflagmtion. 

§ 144.  Sudden  demand  among  the  Japanese  for  fire-arms. — 
Shortly  after  this  wcurrence,  a great  demand  sprung  up  sud- 
(leuly  among  the  native  traders  for  foreign  fire-arms,  chiefly 
rev(dvers,  rifli's,  and  their  ammunition.  According  to  treaty 
any  dealings  in  thesi;  articles  were  contraband,  exccjit  when 
sold  to  the  Government  themselves;  who  hxiked  with  great 
jealousy  on  the  anning  of  the  people,  or  even  the  retainers  of 
the  daimios,  with  such  weapons.  Nevertheless,  a brisk  tnide 
was  done  in  fire-anus,  at  highly  remunerative  prices,  so  that  the 
stocks  on  hand  were  soon  (deared  off.  On  learning  the  fact, 
the  foreign  envoys  and  consuls  felt  unusually  anxious  and  puz- 
zled. What  <lid  it  jwrtend  ? Di<l  it  bode  some  revolutionary 
proce('<ling  on  the  part  of  the  .Tajtanese  against  their  own 
Government;  or  some  design  against  the  lives  of  foreigners 
themselves  ? Even  that  woidd  not  have  jirevented  money 
being  made  by  their  sale,  but  it  lent  a new  intero.st  to  the 
question.  From  ivhat  subsequently  transpired,  there  is  reason 
to  conclude  that  this  was  the  commencement  of  the  daimios — ■ 
inimical  to  the  Siogoou  and  his  Minister— arming  tludr  retainers 
with  foreign  weapons,  so  as  to  cope  with  his  soldiery,  wFo  were 
being  thus  armed. 

§ 145.  Assassination  of  the.  linguist  at  the.  British  Legation. — 
While  Mr.  Alcock  was  [wndering  over  these  secret,  uneasy  ele- 
ments of  danger  which  loomed  on  the  political  horizon,  he  was 
shocked  by  the  murder  of  his  own  linguist  at  the  very  entrance 
of  the  Legation,  and  in  broad  daylight.  This  man  was  a 
Japanese  linguist,  but  ill-tempered,  proud,  and  violent,  and 
had  frequently  quarrelled  with  the  Yakonins,  some  of  whom 
threatened  to  take  his  life.  It  appeared  he  had  gone  down  to 
the  gate  of  the  Legation,  opening  ujxm  a wide  space  close  to  the 
highway,  and  was  leaning  again.st  the  doorway  to  a small  nest 
of  houses  close  by,  and  inhabited  by  ordinary  poasjints,  men, 
women,  and  children.  Suddenly  one  or  two  armed  retainers 
stole  stealthily  down  the  lane  behind  where  he  stood,  and 
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plunged  a short  sword  to  the  hilt  in  his  body.  Ho  staggered  a 
few  paces  towards  the  porter  at  the  gate,  who  drew  the  sword 
out  of  his  back,  and  there  he  fell  bathed  in  his  bhsxl.  It  had, 
indeed,  l)con  a home-thrust.  The  point  had  entered  at  his 
buck,  and  came  out  alH)ve  his  right  breast,  and  thus  bnrietl  in 
his  body  the  assassin  left  it,  and  <lisa]i]x.'ared  ns  stealthily  as 
h(t  came,  without  a hand  or  a voice  being  raise<l  to  stoj)  him. 
He  was  carrieil  into  tlie  Ix'gaticm,  but  ho  never  spoke.  One  or 
two  convulsive  throt's  sho<jk  his  whole  frame  while  some  of 
his  clothing  was  taken  off  to  examine  the  wounds,  and,  then, 
without  a struggle  he  expired. 

§ 146.  Burial  of  the  linguist  with  Buddhist  ceremony. — As  in 
the  previous  cases,  the  assassins  escaped.  This  was  the  second 
atrocious  murder  committed  in  public  thoroughfares  in  broad 
daylight,  without  brawl  or  quarrel,  and  both  evidently  deli- 
berate and  j)lanned  as.sassinations.  No  justice  was  done,  or 
redress  obtained,  in  either  of  the  cases.  About  midnight  two 
functionaries  came  to  offer  Mr.  Alcock  their  condolences,  and 
concert  measures,  or  seem  to  do  so.  They  indignantly  re- 
j)clled  the  supposition  that  the  Siogoon’s  Government  could 
not  pursue  and  arrest  a daimio’s  retainer,  or  even,  if  needful,  his 
master.  They  offered,  without  hesitation,  to  bury  the  victim 
in  the.  city  cemetery  with  religious  honours,  according  to  the 
Huddhist  ceremony,  which  Sir  Kutherford  graphically  describes 
as  follows “ Wo  buried  the  poor  fellow  a few  days  later,  and 
to  mark  our  sympathy  and  sdidarite  in  such  an  outrage  to  the 
flag  of  a Treaty  Power,  members  of  all  the  legations,  together 
with  two  GoA'emors  of  Poreign  Affairs,  followed  his  remains  to 
the  grave.  A considerable  crowd  was  collected  on  the  passjvge 
to  the  cemetery,  situated  by  the  banks  of  the  river  that  runs 
through  Yedo,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  British  Legation. 
Arrived  at  the  temple  the  great  Ixdl  tolled  to  announce  the 
commencement  of  the  st'rvicc.  Then  the  priests  in  stole  and 
mitre,  or  something  strikingly  resembling  both,  took  their 
places  in  two  rows.  The  abbot,  seated  in  a high  chair  in  the 
centre,  faced  a temporary  altar,  on  which  tapers  and  incense 
were  burning.  A chanted  litany  followed,  in  which  the  priests 
were  accomj)anied  by  the  occasional  sonorous  tones  of  two  pairs 
of  cymbals,  a drum,  and  a small  musical  bell.  This  continued 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  abbot  or  superior  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  closing  his  eyes  and  hands,  prayed  with  great 
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fervour  for  the  soul  or  spirit  of  the  departed,  it  is  presumed. 
He  then  took  off  his  curiomsly  shajx;d  head  appendages,  and 
approached  the  altar,  burned  more  incense,  and  on  the  spade 
(of  wood)  which  was  to  turn  the  earth  being  brought  to  him, 
he  waved  it  thrice  on  every  side  and  over  the  incense,  to  con- 
secrate it.  Then  followed  another  litany,  and  with  a clash  of 
the  cymbals  and  a double  beat  of  the  gong  and  the  drum,  the 
ceremony  was  over,  and  its  termination  fonnally  announced  by 
the  sujxM'ior  crossing  the  temple  to  where  I stood,  and  making 
mo  a lowly  reverence.  The  coffin  was  then  carried  to  the  grave 
and  lowered  into  it  by  the  attendants,  while  two  of  the  j)riests 
brought  a tablet,  with  the  name  of  the  dead  inscribed  ujx)n  it. 
Four  white  lanterns  were  placed  at  the  head  and  foot,  the  earth 
shovelled  in — ‘ earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust  ’ — and  the  mur- 
dered man  was  left  to  rest  in  Japanese  soil.  . . . As  the  body 
was  carried  out  of  the  temple  to  the  grave,  two  white  doves, 
suddenly  lilH-rated,  circled  round  and  Hew  into  the  cloudless 
sky,  intended  apjmrently  as  symbols  of  the  flight  of  the  spirit ; 
but  why  two  instead  of  one  I could  never  get  satisfactorily 
explained.” 

§ 147.  Murder  of  two  Dutch  skippers  at  Yokohama. — The 
foregoing  event  happened  at  the  end  of  January,  and  a month 
had  scarcely  elapsed  when  another  case  of  assassination  was 
added  to  the  sanguinary  list,  on  two  captains  of  Dutch  mer- 
chant ves.sels  at  Yokohama,  who  were  slain  in  the  main  street 
of  the  settlement.  In  all  the  leading  circumstances  and  im- 
provoked  barbarity  this  was  a repetition  of  the  assassination 
perjH'trated  on  the  Kussians  at  Kanagawa.  It  occurred  about 
eight  o’clock  at  night,  when  they  were  set  upon  in  the  dark. 
Their  heads  and  limbs  were  nearly  severed  from  their  bodies, 
as  though  butchers  had  assailed  them  with  cleavers.  One  had 
his  shoulder  nearly  cut  through,  besides  gashes  across  head, 
face,  and  chest.  The  second  apjiears  to  have  seized  the  sword 
with  his  left  hand,  which,  drawn  through  his  grasp,  had  severed 
three  of  the  fingers ; and  still  struggling,  he  must  have  warded 
off  the  blow  at  his  head  with  the  right  hand,  and  nin  nearly  a 
hundred  yards  from  his  butchers,  os  the  hand  was  found  at  that 
distance  from  the  body. 

§ 148.  Assassins  escape — Government  held  responsible. — Again 
were  the  ends  of  justice  frustrated,  and  the  assassins  alloweil  to 
escape.  It  was  evident  that  no  place  was  safe  to  foreigners 
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from  the  murderous  swords  of  the  Samourai,  for  hero  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  foreign  settlement  two  unoffending  mariners  were 
brutally  killed — one  was  an  old  man  upwards  of  si.xty.  The 
llritish  Envoy  took  up  this  case  ns  strongly  as  if  the  victims 
had  been  his  own  countrymen,  and  plainly  told  the  authorities 
that  they  were  responsible.  In  reply  to  their  statements  that 
every  effort  had  been  made  to  capture  the  assiussins,  he  could 
not  say  what  measures  they  had  taken.  He  could  only  judge 
by  the  results,  and  these  were  nil, — while  the  murderers  were 
at  large  and  unpunished,  nothing  had  been  done.  So  long  as 
they  could  neither  prevent  crime  nor  punish  it,  there  could  be 
no  security  for  life,  and  without  that  there  could  bo  no  stable 
relations  either  of  trade  or  amity.  The  state  of  matters  seemed 
to  him  very  hopeless.  But  what  coidd  be  done  ? Even  such 
successive  acts  of  assassination  did  not  form  a casus  heUi.  To 
demand  a heavy  indemnity  for  the  surviving  families  seemed 
the  only  practical  means  of  inducing  serious  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Government — a policy  which  w'as  ultimately  put  into 
execution. 

§ 14!).  Assassinafion  of  the  Tycoon-Regent  at  Yedo. — But  the 
gory  deeds  of  these  bloodthirsty  adherents  of  daimios  inimical 
to  the  Government  and  their  foreign  relations,  w'ere  not  con- 
fined to  foreigners;  they  lay  in  ambush  and  massacred  the 
Regent  raling  for  the  Piogoon  while  a minor.  This  tragic  event 
occurred  in  broad  daylight  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
March  the  21th,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Siogoon’s  castle, 
while  the  Regent  was  on  his  way  to  transact  official  business, 
accompanied  by  a largo  body  of  attendants.  The  cortege  slowly 
wound  its  way  down  the  road  leading  to  the  palace ; the  ground 
was  wet  and  muddy,  while  the  norimon  bearers  were  blinded 
with  the  drifting  sleet,  and  the  Regent  sat  cross-legged  inside, 
protected  by  close  screens  from  the  inclement  weather.  Little, 
it  would  seem,  did  cither  he  or  his  men  dream  of  possible 
danger.  How  should  they,  indeed,  on  such  a spot  and  for  so 
exalted  a personage?  No  augur  or  soothsayer  gave  warning  to 
beware  of  the  “ Ides  of  March.”  There  was  nothing  seen  by 
the  attendants  even  to  excite  suspicion,  only  a few  stragglers 
enveloped  in  their  oil-paper  cloaks  alone  were  near.  Suddenly 
one  of  these  apparent  idlers  flung  himself  across  the  line  of 
march,  immediately  in  front  of  the  Regent’s  norimon.  The 
officers  of  his  household,  whose  place  was  on  each  side  of  him. 
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rushed  forward  at  this  unprecedented  intemiption  to  punish 
the  offender.  This  was  a ruse,  whieli  had  evidently  l>een  done 
to  anticipate  the  movement,  so  that  the  norimon  should  lx?  left 
unprotected.  Instantly  it  was  surrounded  by  a conijiact  Ixxly 
of  some  twenty  armed  men,  who  had  thrown  off  their  rain- 
cloaks  and  appeared  in  chain  amioiu’,  brandishing  their  swords. 
With  frightful  yells  they  rushed  ufton  the  bearers,  severing 
their  hands  from  the  jjoles  of  the  norimon,  and  cutting  down 
with  their  flashing  blades  those  who  did  not  flee.  The  un- 
happy  oflicers  and  attendants,  thus  token  by  surprise,  were 
hampered  with  their  rain-gear,  and  many  fell  Ixifore  they  eordd 
draw  a sword  to  defend  cither  themselves  or  their  lord.  How- 
ever, some  came  to  the  rescue,  and  a brief  and  deadly  struggle 
took  place,  several  of  the  assailants  Ix-ing  wounded.  When  the 
sundvors  turned  to  the  norimon  to  see  how  it  had  fared  with 
their  master,  they  found  only  his  headless  body  inside.  One 
of  the  assassins  was  observed  escaping  with  the  supjwsed  bleed-  - 
ing  trophy,  captured,  and  slain  ; but  it  was  foimd  to  be  the  head 
of  one  of  the  escort,  while  the  head  of  the  Regent  had  been 
secreted  on  the  jxrson  of  another,  and  was  successfully  carried 
off.  Thus,  in  broad  daylight,  within  sight  of  his  own  mansion, 
and  close  to  the  residence  of  the  Siogiwn,  the  next  jjersonage  to 
him  in  the  realm,  by  ofiice,  was  slain  by  a band  of  retainers 
belonging  to  a rival  daimio. 

§ 150.  An  act  of  revenge  btj  the  Great  Daimio  Mito. — The 
murilered  Regent,  or  Gotairo,  was  named  Ikamo,  ranking  as  no- 
kami,  or  a daimio  of  the  lirst  order,  with  a revenue  of  221,000?. 
j)er  annum.  This  high  oflice  was  instituted,  and  said  to  bo 
hereditary  in  his  family,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
Siogoon  during  sickness,  or  in  the  event  of  a minority.  He 
had  occupied  the  post  for  seven  years,  and,  since  the  advent  of 
foreigners,  had  incurred  the  hatred  and  deadly  enmity  of  Mito, 
another  daimio  equally  wealthy,  and  belonging  to  one  of  the 
three  families  whose  members  could  be  chosen  Siogoons. 
Some  of  the  assassins  who  were  apprehended  and  put  to  the 
torture  confessed  that  they  were  retainers  of  his,  and  Ixiund  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  chief.  These  men  could  hartlly  bo 
regarded  as  common  assassins,  for  it  was  an  act  of  self-tlevotion 
on  their  part — they  had  nothing  to  gain,  and  no  personal 
quamd  to  avenge — with  torture  and  death  before  them  if  tliey 
failed.  At  lirst  it  was  supposed  that  they  had  been  all  killed 
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or  cajrtiired,  but  this  eoidfl  not  have  boon  the  case  as  the  head  > 
of  the  Regent  was  said  to  have  reached  the  daimio  31ito,  who 
was  in  a stronghohl  on  liis  own  territory.  When  this  old  man 
of  sixty  saw  the  gory  head  of  his  enemy  he  sjmt  ujwn  its  face, 
muttering  maledictions.  It  was  then  secretly  conveyed  to 
Kioto,  the  capital  at  that  time  of  the  Mikado,  and  there  exposed 
at  a place  of  execution  in  the  city  especially  set  apart  for 
nobles  or  princes  condemned  to  decjipitation.  Over  the  ghastly 
trophy  a placard  was  placed,  stating,  “This  is  the  head  of  a 
traitor  who  has  violated  the  most  sacred  laws  of  Jajian — those 
which  forbid  the  admission  of  foreigners  into  the  country.” 
After  two  hours’  exposure,  the  same  intrepid  retainers  who  had 
brought  the  head  took  it  away,  and  afterwards  made  their  way 
into  Yedo,  where,  during  the  night,  they  threw  it  over  the  wall 
into  the  court  of  Ikamo’s  palace,  from  whence  ho  had  sallied 
out  in  pride  and  jxiwer  on  the  morning  of  his  death.  A strange 
history — strange  if  true,  and  scarcely  less  so  if  invented. 

§ 151.  Measures  of  precaution  and  defence  (alien  hy  the  Govern- 
ment.— This  terrible  assassination  cast  a ghxim  over  Yedo,  and 
uneasy  anticipation  of  farther  troubles  to  tlie  Siog(x>n’s  Govern- 
ment. All  the  wards  of  the  city  were  kept  elose<l  for  two  days, 
and  for  some  considerable  time  afterwards  the  precincts  of  the 
official  quarter  were  carefully  guarded  at  night.  These  were 
evidently  precautionary  mejisures  against  any  fresh  attack.  It 
was  ai)parently  tliought  also  that  the  foreign  legations  might 
be  attacked,  so  the  guards  were  increased,  and  field-pieces 
placed  in  tlie  courtyards  to  defend  the  entrances.  The  position 
of  both  parties  was  deemed  very  critical,  but  no  one  in  the 
legations  cotdd  form  a corr(;ct  estimate  of  the  real  amoimt  of 
danger,  for  tlie  Coimeil  of  State  declined  furnishing  any  data 
on  which  a judgment  could  be  formed.  They  contented  them- 
selves with  measiu’cs  of  precaution  and  defence,  urgently  re- 
questing meml)ers  of  the  legations  to  abstain  for  a time  from 
going  outside  their  enclosures.  Mr.  Alcock,  not  being  inclined 
to  be  a sort  of  state  prisoner,  took  his  rides  as  usual  into 
the  surroiuiding  country,  accompanied  by  a few  mounted 
Y’akonins. 

§ 152.  Proffress  of  Yokohama  during  the  first  twelvemonth. — 
Meanwhile  the  settlement  of  Y’okohama  progressed  rapidly, 
and  extended  over  the  whole  area  that  the  traders  on  the  sjiot 
could  lay  their  hands  upon.  The  ravages  of  the  fire  were  soon 
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cleared  away,  and  new  buildings  of  a more  sub.stantial  cha- 
racter were  taking  the  place  of  the  flimsy  sujx'rstructures  which 
had  been  rim  up  in  anticipation  by  the  Japanese  authorities. 
Seeing  that  there  wa.s  no  spare  land  for  new  comers  to  be 
located  on,  arrangements  were  made  to  increase  the  area,  giving 
a mile  more  of  water  frontage  to  the  bay.  The  actual  amount 
of  business  done  during  the  first  twelve  months,  apart  from  the 
purchase  of  gold,  was  not  much ; and  yet  it  was  greater  than 
had  been  anticipated  by  many,  while  the  prospects  of  increased 
exports  of  tea  and  silk  were  encouraging. 

§ 153.  British  Minister  has  an  aiulience  of  the  Siogoon. — When 
Mr.  Alcock  had  been  about  nine  months  at  his  post,  he  received 
a letter  sent  from  the  Queen  to  “ The  most  High,  flighty,  and 
Glorious  Prince,  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  the  Tycoon 
of  Japan  ; ” accrediting  him  as  “ Her  Jlajesty’s  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court,  of  Yedo,” 
which  was  to  be  delivered  only  in  person.  Six  months  elapsed 
liefore  the  necessary  arrangements  could  lie  made,  regarding 
the  etiquette  to  be  observed  at  the  audience ; chiefly  through 
some  “ difficulty  ” 3Ir.  Harris  wished  to  overcome  in  the  way 
he  had  been  treated  the  previous  year.  This  was  accomplished, 
and  the  American  Minister  had  his  audience  first,  as  arranged ; 
and  his  rejiort  lieing  satisfactory,  a day  was  fixed  for  the  British 
Minister,  to  be  followed  by  one  for  the  French  charge  d'affaires 
to  present  his  credentials.  It  was  at  the  end  of  August,  on  a 
very  hot  day,  that  the  ceremony  took  place,  and  a procession 
was  formed  of  a similar  character  to  those  formerly  described ; 
but  the  high  officers  in  waiting  were  disguised  in  a court 
costume  so  quaint  and  strange,  and  so  utterly  bizarre  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Minister,  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  recognizing 
his  old  acquaintances,  and  still  more  in  repressing  a smile  when 
the  recognition  took  place.  When  he  entered  the  audience 
chamber  he  beheld  the  quasi-potentate,  the  young  Siogoon  (a 
personage  whoso  titular  rank  is  now  abolished),  seate<l  on  a 
sort  of  throne  or  square  pedestal,  about  six  feet  from  the  floor. 
He  wore  a head-dress  something  like  that  of  his  officers,  and 
was  dressed  in  a silken  robe  of  very  ample  proportions.  From 
the  obscured  light  it  was  difficult  to  see  his  features,  but  he 
was  evidently  a mere  youth,  though  stout  and  large  limbed, 
with  a full  face  and  rather  heavy  expression.  Without  enter- 
ing into  details,  the  British  Minister  went  through  the  ceremony 
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with  difjnity  and  courtosy,  paying  no  more  respect  than  he 
would  when  pre.sented  to  his  own  sovereign. 

§ 151.  Order,  decorum,  and  oimpUeity  of  the  Siogoon  s palace. 

— Hitherto  most  erroneous  and  exaggerated  aceorats  were 
current  among  foreigners  as  to  the  oriental  splendour  of  the 
Court  of  Yedo.  and  the  fabulous  wealth  of  the  monareh  and 
hiSj  nobility.  It  was  gravely  asserted  that  the  so-called  “ Tem- 
jxiral  Emperor  ” sat  upon  a throne  of  gold  inlaid  with  jewels, 
while  the  state  apartments  were  gorgeously  funiished.  From 
the  account  given  by  the  British  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  the 
reverse  was  the  case  ; where  there  was  less  grandeur  than  what 
might  be  seen  at  the  Court  of  any  petty  European  or  Indian 
prince.  As  things  were  ordered  at  the  audience,  nothing  could  > 
exceed  the  general  simplicity  of  the  arrangements ; while  he 
was  struck  with  the  order  and  d»‘corum  of  all  he  witnessed  in 
the  palace.  'I'ho  rooms  were  thrown  oj)en  their  whole  length 
and  width  upon  sjaicious  corridors,  by  merely  removing  the 
sliding  screens,  allow  ing  a great  display  of  officers  and  atten- 
dants in  their  costumes  of  ceremony,  without  crowding.  Pass- 
ing through  rank  after  rank  of  these,  mute  and  motionless, 
suddenly,  on  some  signal  apparently,  there  was  a general  and 
prolonged  sibilated  sound  impossible  to  describe,  something 
between  a hiss  and  a long-drawn  hish't.  It  seemed  to  circulate 
through  the  whole  building  far  and  near,  and  to  be  echoed 
through  all  the  courts  and  corridors ; and  was  supposed  by 
the  envoy  to  indicate  some  act  or  movement  of  the  Siogoon, 
bespeaking  reverence  and  a hushed  attention. 

§ 155.  Spartan  simpdicity  in  which  the  daimios  lived. — In  like 
manner  a .Tapanese  noble  lived  in  a state  of  Spartan  simplicity, 
his  yashiki  or  city  residence  having  its  rooms  furnished  only 
with  square  mats,  on  which  he  squatted  when  at  his  meals, 
eating  off  a little  lacquer  tray  on  legs,  standing  only  a few 
inches  from  the  floor,  and  sleeping  there,  with  a pillow  of 
lacquer  or  bamboo  not  larger  than  the  head.  For  ornament 
there  were  lacquer  cabinets  of  exquisite  workmanship,  with 
bronzes,  ivory  carvings,  and  porcelain  ware,  set  up  in  recesses 
and  corridors.  There  were  no  articles  of  furniture  in  these 
mansions  equivalent  to  tables,  chairs,  couches,  or  bedsteads, 
and  the  furnishings  they  did  contain  differed  only  from  those 
of  a retainer  or  citizen  in  their  superior  quality  and  finish. 
Neither  had  they  any  pretensions  to  imposing  architecture. 
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exceptinfi  the  massive  {xirtals  at  their  chief  entrances.  But 
the  cleticiency  in  tliis  resjK’ct  wa.s  ci)nij)ensated  for  by  their 
extent, — esp(;cially  tliose  of  the  great  daimios,  wliere  barrack 
accommodation  was  made  for  an  army  of  retainers  number- 
ing from  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand  men.  It  was  com- 
])ulsory  on  them  to  dwell  with  their  retinues  at  the  capital  of 
the  Siogoon  during  six  months  of  the  year,  so  that  there  was  a 
constant  movement  of  armed  men  and  nobles  l>etween  the  city 
and  the  jirovinces.  These  swelled  the  census  of  the  ])opulation 
by  one-half,  and  at  that  time  Yedo  contained  upwards  of  one 
million  of  all  the  other  classes.  Before  the  last  of  tlie  Siomxms 

r? 

was  de]K)sed,  this  compulsoiy'  residence  of  the  daimios  and  their 
retainers  was  alsjlished. 

§ 156.  Mr.  AJpock  makes  the  ascejit  of  Mount  Fun  Yama. — 
Towards  the  end  of  autumn  the  state  of  afl’airs  became  com- 
jmratively  quiescent,  and  the  British  illinister  took  advantage 
of  the  circumsbiuces  to  carry  out  a project  he  hail  previously 
resolved  on,  to  ascend  the  famous  volcanic  mountain  of  Fun 
Yama — signifying  “ Rich  iScholar  Peak.”  Various  motives 
induced  him  to  put  this  into  execution ; the  chief  being  to 
prove  tlie  right  assigned  by  treaty  to  diplomatists  of  travelling 
through  the  realm ; to  witness  for  himself  the  feelings  of  the 
country  jx-ople  towards  foreigners,  and  the  prosjKH-t  of  seeing 
fine  scenery,  with  a change  of  air  on  leaving  his  quasi-state 
prison  in  Yedo.  To  give  even  a brief  sketch  of  this  intere.sting 
tour  would  occupy  too  much  sjiace  in  these  annals;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  he  and  his  party  returned  in  safety,  satisfied  witli 
what  they  saw  of  the  country  and  people. 

§ 157.  Murderous  assault  on  a man  at  the  French  Legation. — 
As  the  year  drew  to  its  close  the  comjiaratively  favourable 
signs  of  the  times  disappeared,  and  before  winter  had  set  in 
the  dangerous  classes  renewed  their  ho.stility  to  foreigners. 
These  men  had  a most  forbidding  asjx“ct  in  their  winti'r  garb, 
when  they  tied  a blue  cotton  muffler  round  the  head  and  lower 
part  of  the  face,  so  that  no  feature  but  the  eyes  could  be  seen. 
And  when  the  wearer  was  one  of  the  Samourai  or  retainers, 
carrying  a couple  of  deadly  swords  at  his  girdle,  and  advancing 
with  a menacing  gait,  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  a more  assassin- 
like  figure,  suggesting  a masked  bravo,  whom  it  would  be 
unpleasant  to  meet  in  a lone  place  at  night.  One  evening 
two  of  these  ruffians  were  passing  the  entrance  to  the  French 
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Ix>gation,  whore  was  standing  an  Italian  servant  of  M.  de  Belle- 
oourt,  the  charge  d’affaires.  Although  he  was  well  armed, 
they  set  upon  him  and  would  have  cut  him  in  pieces,  had  he 
not  defended  himself  with  alacrity.  As  it  was  he  received  a 
sword-cut  across  his  right  arm,  while  in  the  act  of  warding  the 
blow  intendfHl  for  his  head  ; but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
him  drawing  his  revolver  and  firing  at  his  assailants  as  they 
decamped.  Ho  recovered  from  the  wound,  while  his  assailants 
were  never  captured.  Moreover,  not  one  of  the  native  guard 
apiK)inted  to  protc(!t  the  Legation  attempted  to  seize  them, 
although  several  were  witness  of  the  assault.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  ruflian  who  struck  the  blow  was  an  officer  of 
the  most  jxjwerful  daimio  in  Japan  named  Satsuina,  whose 
retainers  enjoyed  a sort  of  notoriety  as  bold  and  turbulent 
swashbucklers,  making  their  boast  of  it,  and  the  power  of  their 
master  to  protect  them.  Hence  the  Government  w'cre  powerless 
to  punish  tliem,as  ho  and  his  adherents  defied  the  Siog<H)n  and 
his  aniiy ; and  it  will  bo  seen  that  they  wore  defeated  in  a 
pitched  battle,  which  overthrew  the  State. 

§ 158.  Dutch  and  Prussian  Envoys  resident  at  Yedc. — Mean- 
while the  King  of  the  Netherlands  had  sent  Dirk  do  Graef  van 
Polsbroeck  as  his  diplomatic  agent  to  the  Court  of  the  Siogoon, 
and  he  was  allotted  a residence  in  Yedo.  In  like  mantu^r  the 
King  of  Prussia  accredited  Count  von  Eulcnl>erg  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  the  Government  upon  the  basis  of  the  other  fondgn 
treaties.  This  was  shortly  aftenvards  signed,  but  with  some 
reluchince,  as  in  those  days  that  Power  had  a very  inferior 
status  to  what  it  now  |s)ssesses.  However,  the  Envoy  was  also 
allowed  a residence,  so  that  at  the  close  of  1800  there  were  five 
foreign  legations  at  the  capital,  making  in  date  of  installation 
as  follows: — United  States,  Great  Brittiin,  Prance,  Netherlands, 
■ and  Prussia.  This  inerea.se  of  foreign  repre.sentatives  and  their 
staffs  had  one  pleasing  effect,  of  rendering  tlm  solitude  of  the 
first  comers  less  irksome  by  enjoying  each  other’s  society  and 
interchange  of  hospitalities.  The  British  Minister  availed 
himself  of  the  Christmas  fe.stive  season  to  invite  his  Christian 
colleagues  to  dine  on  the  occasion,  and  for  the  time  being 
forget  that  they  were  in  a heathen  country.  His  guests  were 
increased  by  the  visit  of  Sir  Hope  and  Lady  Grant,  and  an 
infiux  of  staff-officers  fresh  from  their  China  campaign,  which 
had  ended  so  victoriously  to  the  British  and  French  arms,  and 
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thereby  strengthened  their  position  in  Japan.  “ All  the  lega- 
tions,” writes  Sir  Rutherford  Alcoek,  “ including  the  Prussian, 
had  their  representatives  at  table,  either  in  the  person  of  the 
chief  or  some  of  their  staff.  We  stit  down  twenty-three,  and 
within  that  numl)er  of  days  one  of  the  guests,  perhaps  the 
most  light-hearted  of  the  whole,  lay  wrapped  in  a bloody 
shroud.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

1861. 

As^assinatiox  or  the  American  Secrctary  op  Legation  — Four  F.nvovs  strike 
THEIR  Flags  — Attemited  Massacre  op  the  British  Lixiation. 

§ 159.  Alarming  news  at  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  § 160.  Precautionary 
measures  taken  for  the  defence  of  foreigners  at  Yokohama  and  Yedo.  § 161. 
Assassination  of  Mr.  Hewskin,  the  American  Secretary  of  Legation.  § 16ii.  The 
British  pleniiK)tentiary’s  reflections  on  the  perilous  state  of  aflkirs.  § 163.  Burial 
of  Mr.  Hewskin*s  remains  in  the  Buddhist  cemetery  at  Yedo.  § 104.  Four  Ministers 
strike  their  flags  and  move  the  Legations  to  Yokohama.  § 165.  Firm  but  pacifle 
jMjlicy  pursuetl  towards  the  Government  by  the  protesting  Ministers.  § 166. 
Meeting  of  British  residents  at  Yokohama.  § 167.  Bold  and  successful  tactics  of 
Minister  Alcock.  § 168.  He  makes  the  journey  by  land  from  Nagasaki  to  Yedo 
for  diplomatic  purposes.  § 169.  Attempt  at  a general  massacre  of  the  inmate.s  of 
the  British  Legation  by  a band  of  midnight  assassins.  § 170.  The  attack^  a surprise 
on  the  J.apane.se  guard.  § 171.  Frightful  ns}>ect  of  the  I^egation  inside  and  outside. 
§ 172.  The  onslaught  made  by  a band  of  conspirators  from  Tsu^siroa.  § 173. 
Mea.Hures  of  self-defence  taken  by  the  British  Minister.  § 174.  Opportune  arrival 
of  a British  surveying  squadron.  § 175.  General  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 


§ 15!).  Alarming  news  at  the  opening  of  the  neto  year. — New 
Year’s  Day  had  dawned  upon  the  picturesque  residences  of  the 
five  Treaty  Powers  at  the  eaj)ital  of  the  Siogoon,  wlien  alarming 
rumours  were  circulated  that  dispelled  the  pleasing  visions  of 
their  inmates  at  the  prospect  of  peacefully  enjoying  the  festive 
season.  The  American  Minister,  who  was  on  a visit  to  liana- 
gawa,  heard  that  the  Council  of  State  were  advised  of  a band 
of  Honins,  or  disbanded  retainers  outlawed,  of  the  old  daimio 
Jlito,  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds,  had  eombined  with 
the  intention  of  setting  fire  to  the  foreign  settlement  at  Yoko- 
hama, and  at  the  same  time  of  attacking  each  of  tho  Legations 
and  murdering  their  inmates.  This  information  was  communi- 
ented  to  the  British  Envoy  by  Mr.  Hewskin,  the  Secretary  to 
the  American  Legation,  together  with  a proposition  that  the 
members  of  all  the  embassies  should  move  into  the  citadel  and 
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take  refuge  under  one  roof  until  tliese  disturlK^rs  of  the  peace 
could  seized  and  the  country  re{x>rted  in  a (jui(‘ter  state. 
Morc'over,  the  Government  advised  that  the  consular  establish- 
ment.s  should  he  removed  from  Kanagawa  to  Yokohama,  where 
they  could  he  more  eivsily  protected. 

§ 100.  Precautionary  measures  faJcen  for  defence. — As  rumours 
of  a similar  kind  had  been  of  j)eri(Klieal  occurrence,  the  envoys 
were  not  inclimsl  to  rely  upon  tlie  rejtort  or  to  act  implicitly 
uj)on  the  suggi'stions  for  removal.  At  the  same  time,  taking 
into  consideration  the  perilous  posture  of  affairs  since  the 
assassinations  had  begun,  it  would  have  bt‘en  criminal  not 
to  have  taken  further  precautions  for  defence.  It  so  haje 
{)cned  that  the  long-announced  visit  of  a British  squadron  to 
•lapanese  waters  took  place  at  the  time,  the  first  since  the 
establisliment  of  the  legation.  This  cornpri.sed  II. M.  steam- 
frigate  ‘Imjwrieuse,’  the  ‘Eneoimter’  and  ‘8cout’  corvettes, 
and  the  little  sl(K)p  of  war  ‘ I’ioneer,’  under  the  command  of 
Bear-Admiral  Jones.  To  that  officer  Mr.  Alcock  stated  the 
case,  requesting  sufficient  naval  protection  under  the  cireum- 
stan(!es.  ^Vith  some  show  of  reluctance  ho  left  only  the 
‘Eneoimter’  at  the  anchorage  of  Yokohama,  and  Siiiled  for 
China  with  the  remainder  of  the  squadron.  It  uj)|x;ars  that 
small-pox  had  broken  out  on  board  the  flag-ship  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  require  her  either  to  put  to  sen  or  land  her  men. 
No  doubt  this  was  a valid  excuse  for  the  sudden  departure 
of  the  Admiral,  but  there  was  not  much  desire  shown  to 
protect  British  interests  at  such  a jX'rilous  time  by  a mere 
flying  visit  to  Yedo  Bay.  That  danger  to  all  foreigners  was 
impending,  showed  itself  in  the  measures  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  jirotect  them.  The  whole  of  the  great  highway  be- 
tween the  settlement  and  the  city  was  kept  by  large  patrols  of 
soldiery,  while  the  guards  at  the  Legations  were  tloubled  and 
treblctl,  with  two  more  field-pieces  to  command  the  entrance 
to  each. 

§ 161.  Assassination  of  Mr.  Hen'skin,  the  American  Secretary 
of  Legation. — At  length  this  threatening  storm  of  blood  burst 
on  the  devoted  head  of  Mr.  Hewskin,  the  American  Secretary 
of  Legation.  On  the  15th  of  January  that  unfortunate  gentle- 
man was  at  the  temporary  residence  of  Count  Eulenberg,  the 
Prussian  Envoy,  who  was  delivering  many  valuable  pri'sents 
to  the  Siogoon’s  Commissioners,  on  the  occasion  of  concluding 
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his  treaty.  JFr.  Hew.skin,  being  an  accomplished  Japanese 
linguist,  rendered  the  sjimo  important  service  to  the  Count 
which  ho  had  afToriled  to  Lonl  Elgin  by  acting  as  his  inter- 
pn'ter.  After  dinner  he  mounted  his  horse  to  return  to  his 
own  Legatiiin,  escorted  by  three  Yakonins,  one  of  whom  carried 
a lantern  with  tlie  Siogoon’s  crest  emblazoned  on  the  trans- 
parency. Their  “ road  lay  through  some  narrow  streets  in  a 
den.scly  populateil  quarter,  in  which  the  American  Legation 
was  situated.  Sliortly  after  entering  these,”  states  Minister 
Alcock,  “ where  two  or  three  interst.'cted,  a wild  yell  rose  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  a band  of  some  six  or  seven  men 
lying  in  ambush  for  their  victim,  rushed  from  their  covert 
with  dniwn  swords.  Dividing  their  numbers,  while  the  main 
Ixsly  fell  ujKin  Mr.  Hcwskin  the  others  dismissed  the  leading 
Yakonin  with  a blow  of  the  hat  of  the  sabre  on  his  horse, 
accompanied  by  an  injunction,  little  needed,  to  take  himself 
ofl’.  The  two  iK'hind  disaj)[)eared  in  another  direction  with 
equal  ceh'rity,  while  their  charge,  thus  deserted,  clappe<l  spurs 
to  his  horse  and  endeavoured  to  dash  through  his  assailants, 
who  were  striking  furiously  at  him  from  both  sides.  He 
was  only  armed  w ith  a Inmting-whip ; but  had  he  been  better 
prejiared  for  such  a deadly  onslaught,  it  is  doubtful,  from  its 
suddenness  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  whether  he  could 
have  u.sed  a revolver.  He  succeeded,  to  all  apj>earanco,  in 
breaking  through  the  band,  unconscious  at  the  moment  of 
Ix'ing  severely  wounded,  and  was  able  to  ride  on  a himdred 
paces  when  he  felt  that  he  was  grievously  injured,  and  calling 
to  his  horseboy,  still  in  sight  though  some  distance  ahead, 
he  endeavoured  to  dismount,  and  fell  to  the  ground  in  the 
attempt.  He  had  received  a frightful  gash  acn>ss  the  abdomen, 
from  which  the  IkjwcIs  protruded,  besides  several  other  thrusts  ' 
and  cuts  of  less  moment.  There  he  lay,  wh(jlly  deserted  and 
weltering  in  his  blood,  it  is  not  known  exactly  how  long.  It 
appears  that  his  assassins  felt  satisfied,  for  they  did  not  follow 
him  up;  and  as  to  his  brave  defenders  bearing  the  Tycoon’s 
arms,  they  only  returned  with  assistance  after  a long  interval. 

He  survived  but  an  hour  or  two  after  his  arrival  at  the  Legation 
— long  enough,  however,  to  tell  the  dismal  tale  and  state  dis- 
tinctly all  that  had  occurred.” 

§ 152.  British  Envoy's  reflections  on  perilous  state  of  affairs. — 
Here  was  a climax  to  the  assassination  of  foreigners,  eight 
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of  whom  had  been  murdered  deliberabdy  and  designedly  in 
tlie  spaec  of  eighteen  months  by  armecl  assassins,  not  one  of 
whom  had  been  brought  to  trial  and  punished.  The  victims 
previous  to  this  were  in  a conn»iratively  humble  position  ; luit 
Mr.  Hewskin,  though  a Hollander  by  birth,  was  the  oflicial 
Secretary  to  the  legation  of  a great  Treaty  I’ower,  and  in  whose 
violent  death  a blow  was  aimed  at  the  American  Envoy,  who 
might  himself  be  the  next  victim.  Not  only  was  this  the  true 
interpretation  of  such  a deed  of  bUxsl,  but  every  envoy  and 
menil)er  of  the  embassies  risked  his  life  in  p(*rforming  his 
diplomatic  duties.  “It  can  hardly  lie  realized  in  these  modern 
days,  in  a European  land,  what  it  is  to  live  under  a perpet\ial 
menace  of  assassination,  with  apt  instruments  for  its  execution 
ever  at  hand,  not  for  days  or  weeks,  luit  month  after  month, 
and  not  (xayisionally,  but  constantly,  from  year  to  year.  Never 
to  put  fcK)t  in  stirrup  without  a consciousness  of  impending 
danger;  never  to  sleep  without  feeling,  as  your  eyes  close,  that 
your  next  waking  may  be  your  last,  with  the  verigeful  steel  at 
your  throat  and  the  wild  slogan  of  murderers  in  your  ear.” 
Such  wore  the  reflections  of  the  British  Minister  on  reviewing 
the  category  of  the.se  cata.strophes  and  the  perilous  position  of 
affairs,  and  it  may  well  be  said  that  a dijdomatic  jx)st  in  Japan 
at  that  time  was  anything  but  an  enviable  one. 

§ 1<)3.  Burial  of  Mr.  Heicsiin  in  the  Buddhist  cemetery. — On 
the  fourth  day  after  this  tnigic  event,  all  the  corps  diplomatigiw 
in  Yedo  and  the  consular  Ixxly  from  Kanagawa  assembled  by 
invitotion  at  the  American  Legation  to  render  the  last  honours 
to  the  murdered  man.  A greeting  came  to  the  assembled 
Jlinistcrs  of  the  five  Powers  from  the  Government,  stating 
“a  great  danger  menaces  all  yoiu"  lives,  from  which  we  cannot 
secure  you  if  you  persist  in  your  intention  of  following  the  hotly 
to  the  grave.”  Now  the  tpiestion  w ith  the  envoys  was.  Can  this 
lx?  true  ? or  only  a subtttrfuge.  They  decidt'd  that  it  was  the 
latter,  invented  to  intimidate  the  diplomatists,  and  they  re- 
solved at  all  risks  to  attend  the  funeral.  Accordingly,  the 
mournful  cortege  wound  its  way  slowly  to  the  burial-place. 
It  was  a cold  but  bright  sunny  day,  without  a cloud  in  the 
heavens;  and  the  mourners  and  coffin  were  escorted  by  a 
strong  guard  of  marines  from  a Prussian  frigate — no  ship  of 
war  of  any  other  nation  being  in  the  harbour — while  the  liand 
of  that  vessel  played  the  ‘Dead  March.’  It  was  noticed  that 
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th(>n;  wa.*^  a total  alisonco  of  any  precautions  to  pn'vent  a 
sinUlen  attack  on  the  proccs.sion  aloii"  the  line  of  road,  which 
lay  for  inoni  than  a mile  by  the  hanks  of  a river;  and 
ofiered  groat  facilities  for  such  from  cross-roads  leading  to 
it,  and  bridges  which  travorstsl  it  at  short  intcn-als.  Tho 
ceineten,'  was  reached  without  molestation ; the  line  trees, 
consisting  entirely  of  evergreens,  and  covered  with  foliage  rich 
in  colour,  cast  a pleasant  shade  over  tho  wcdl-kept  grounds  of 
the  temjde  to  which  it  is  attached.  There  was  something  very 
sad  and  impressive  in  tho  gathering  which  brought  so  many 
representatives  of  nationalities  to  the  spot.  A large  circle  of 
Europeans  and  Americans  formed  the  principal  group,  whih> 
in  the  back  rising  ground  were  some  Huddhist  {)riests  with 
their  wide  flowing  robes  and  shaven  crowns.  Above  them 
sUkkI  five  Japanese  dignitories  in  costumes  of  ceremony,  and 
a Roman  Catholic  priest,  in  stole  and  surplice,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  group  which  surrounded  the  grave.  The  bier  was 
covered  with  the  .\merican  flag ; and  as  tho  service  procoedtal 
notes  of  sadness  filled  the  air  from  the  hanil — a wail  of  sorrow 
and  lament.  Tho  flags  of  the  other  legations  were  loweretl, 
while  with  uncovered  heads  the  envoys  each  cast  in  a handful 
of  earth — ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ! Thus  ended  the  cere- 
mony, and  the  cortege  returned  without  mishap. 

§ 1()4.  Four  Envoys  strike  their  fays  and  go  to  Yokohama. — 
Next  day  the  five  Ministers  assembled  at  the  British  Legation 
to  consider  their  position,  and  what  coiu^o  it  behoved  them  to 
take;  not  merely  for  their  own  safety,  but  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  their  respective  Governments,  and  tho  interests 
and  lives  of  every  foreigner  in  the  country.  Strange  to  say, 
the  only  member  of  this  conference  who  confided  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  Japanese  Government  was  Mr.  Harris,  whose 
secretary  had  Is'en  so  cruelly  murdered,  without  an  effort  on 
their  part  to  seize  the  assassins  and  punish  them.  Two  days 
afterwards  a second  conference  was  held,  but  tho  American 
Envoy  did  not  attend.  Under  the  circumstances  the  British 
Jlinistor  resolved  to  strike  his  flag  at  Yedo,  and  move  to 
Yokohama ; there  to  await  with  calmness  the  result  of  farther 
communicjition  with  the  Government.  His  colleagues  of  France, 
Holland,  and  Prussia  agreed  to  follow  his  example,  but  tho 
American  Minister  preferred  remaining  in  Yedo,  so  that  this 
bold  policy  was  in  some  measure  deprived  of  its  strength  from 
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not  being  unanimous.  Nevertheless  it  had  the  desired  effeet 
3Ir.  Alcock  contemplated.  Many  days  were  consumed  in  the 
necesstiry  prepanitions  for  lodging  the  legations  in  the  dearth 
of  house-room  at  the  settlement  of  Yokohama,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  end  of  January  that  they  got  domiciled. 

§ 1()5.  Firm  bid  ‘pacific  jxHicij  of  the  proteeting  Ministers. — 
Haring  taken  up  their  temporary  residence  at  Yokohama,  the 
representatives  of  the  four  Treaty  Powers  eaeh  forwarded  a 
strong  protest  to  the  Government  against  a total  denial  of 
justice,  and  the  absence  of  all  efficient  protection  to  life. 
However,  they  stated  that  in  withdrawing  from  the  capital, 
after  striking  their  flags,  they  had  no  intention  of  breaking  off 
relations  with  it.  All  they  desired  to  show  was  a determina- 
tion on  their  part  to  effect  some  change  for  the  better  in  their 
mutual  relations,  without  implying  any  menace  of  hostilities. 
In  a circular  to  the  British  consuls  Mr.  Alcock  fully  explained 
the  position  of  himself  and  four  of  his  colleagues,  and  the 
objects  contemplated.  They  were  told  to  exjjlain  to  the  gover- 
nors of  their  respective  ports  that  these  were  not  to  create  a 
rupture,  but,  if  jwssible,  to  avert  any  such  calamity,  and  to  induce 
them  to  place  their  relations  on  a better  footing.  “ Aliove  all,  to 
give  that  security  to  life  and  proj>erty  which  had  been  greatly 
in  default  from  the  beginning,  and  latterly  wholly  wanting.” 

§ 166.  Meeting  of  British  residents  at  Yokohama. — When  the 
American  Envoy  dissented  from  joining  his  colleagues  on  their 
departure  from  Yedo,  he  said  if  this  important  step  was  taken, 
in  all  probability  they  would  never  return  to  their  respective 
Legations,  as  the  Japanese  Government  no  doubt  would  refuse 
their  terms  to  return,  and  leave  them  self-exiled  from  the 
capital.  This  policy  was  adopted.  Although  manifesting  im- 
easiness  as  to  what  the  withdrawal  and  its  consequences  might 
be,  the  Government  seemed  to  accept  this  status  quo  without 
any  effort  to  change  existing  relations.  In  this  posture  of 
affairs  the  Dutch  and  Prussian  Envoys  left  Yokohama,  so  that 
the  British  Minister  and  his  French  colleague  had  to  settle 
the  difficulty  themselves.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  case,  Mr. 
Alcock  requested  Captain  Howard  Vyse,  H.B.JI.’s  Consul,  to 
call  a public  meeting  of  their  countrymen,  and  ask  them  to 
furnish  a statement  of  their  principal  grievances  and  subjects 
of  complaint.  Thirty-four  British  residents  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and  discussed  the  currency,  land,  and  other  questions. 
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voting  tho  consul  into  the  chair;  when  he  laid  before  them 
a coinprehensivo  statement  of  the  situation,  which  was  received 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  He  concluded  by  assuring 
them  that  whatever  steps  would  be  taken  to  restore  matters, 
tliese  would  be  done  with  due  deliberation;  having  in  view 
the  equal  nece.8sity  of  averting  by  every  means  any  interrup- 
tion to  trade,  or  disaster  to  the  community.  On  their  part 
they  woulrl  see  the  necessity  of  avoiding  all  causes  of  quarrel 
with  the  natives,  and  abstaining  from  unnecessary  ex]X)Sure  in 
going  about  the  settlement  after  dark. 

§ 1()7.  and  successful  tactics  of  the  British  Minister. — As 
had  been  anticipated,  an  evasive  reply  came  tardily  from  tlie 
Government,  requesting  time  to  deliberate  ujx)n  the  question. 
Now  came  the  time  to  make  a bold  move  on  the  diplomatic 
chess-board,  whit;h  Jlr.  Alcock,  in  conjunction  with  M.  de  Belle- 
court,  skillully  made.  He  informed  the  Government  that,  as 
they  could  fix  no  term  for  their  deliberations,  it  was  his  pur- 
pose to  employ  the  interv'al  by  travelling  through  the  country, 
visiting  all  the  j>orts,  and  more  especially  those  of  Osaka  and 
II  logo,  the  opening  of  which,  according  to  treaty,  they  wished 
to  jxjstpone.  This  had  the  desired  effect.  A high  functionary 
favourable  to  foreigners,  named  Sakai  Wookionoske,  came  to 
Yokohama  with  full  plenipotentiary  powers  to  treat  with  the 
two  envoys.  Three  conferences  followed,  at  which  it  was  finally 
arranged  that  a formal  invitation  in  the  name  of  the  Siogoon 
should  be  sent  to  them,  requesting  their  return  to  the  capital 
imder  specific  conditions  set  forth  in  a minute  of  the  first  con- 
ference. 'These  were  briefly,  a formal  pledge  of  the  Siogoon, 
by  and  with  his  Council  of  State,  to  provide  effectually  here- 
after for  the  safety  of  the  legations,  and  their  exemption  from 
violence  and  menace — thus  recognizing  without  reservation  their 
responsibility — the  official  invitation  to  resume  their  posts,  and 
finally  the  public  reception  of  the  foreign  representatives  who 
had  left  imder  menace  of  violence,  with  marks  of  respect  to  the 
national  flags  by  a royal  salute  on  their  being  hoisted.  All 
these  conditions  were  duly  carried  out  on  the  return  of  the 
two  resolute  Ministers  to  Yedo  in  H.M.SS.  ‘Encounter’  and 
‘Pioneer.’  'They  were  received  at  the  landing-place  by  two 
Governors  of  Foreign  Aflairs  and  conducted  to  their  respective 
Legations,  and  when  their  flags  were  hoisted,  the  batteries 
saluted  each  with  twenty-one  guns.  Thus  ended  the  grave 
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crisis,  ostensibly  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  all  parties;  and  there 
was  no  <loubt  that  sevenil  irap(jrtant  results  had  lx*en  obb\in<“d 
by  this  vigorous,  <li|rnifi('d  ixdicy,  which  would  not  have  been 
secured  by  the  Iaiiti»‘z-faire  |Mdioy  of  the  American  Minister. 

§ Ki8.  Mr.  Alcock  makrst  a jouriwj  from  Nugmaki  to  Yedo. — 
The  British  and  French  Ministers  returned  to  Yedo  on  the 
2nd  of  ifareh,  and  for  upwards  of  four  months  the  Lefrations 
remained  in  comparative  tranquillity,  and  apparent  security. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Alcock  imjiroved  the  occasion  by  carrying  out 
his  intention  of  visiting  the  more  southern  treaty  ports,  and 
make  a journey  from  Nagasaki  to  Y'e<lo,  which  no  fondgners 
but  ])utehnien  from  the  factory  at  De-sima  had  hitherto  accom- 
plished. His  object  in  undertaking  this  tedious  jouniey  was 
directed  mainly  to  such  facts  and  incidents  as  might  help  him 
to  form  a juilgment  of  the  relations  actually  existing  l)etween 
the  nding  chusses  and  the  masses;  of  tlu>  development  of  intel- 
ligence in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks,  and  the  influence  which 
feudalism  in  its  oriental  phase  exercised  ujjon  the  jKipulation, 
rural  and  urban.  For  this  purjKise  it  was  nt>edful  to  carry  his 
observations  not  only  among  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  but  into  the 
cities  and  great  centres  of  life  and  n<divity  where  commerce 
and  krge  intercourse  might  be  ex})ccted  to  give  a fuller,  if  not 
a more  distinctive,  expression  and  form  to  national  life.  Accord- 
ingly ho  proceeded  bi  Nag.a,sixki  by  sea,  and  there  organized  his 
overland  party,  comprising  himself.  Mynheer  do  Witt,  head  of 
the  Netherlands  mission  at  that  port,  three  gentlemen  attached 
to  tiro  British  legation,  and  Mr.  Wirgman,  artist  to  the  ‘ Blus- 
trated  London  News.’  Their  Ja[)aneso  escort,  comprised  of 
Yakonins,  oraetskys  or  spies,  interpreters,  and  fdher  followers, 
were  in  groat  number.  These  with  their  own  servants,  and  the 
baggage  of  the  whole  party,  stretched  in  a long  line  of  pro- 
cession as  they  left  the  town,  on  the  1st  of  June.  As  it  is  no 
part  of  these  brief  annals  to  give  any  account  of  this  journey, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  they  travelled  ail  the  way  without  moles- 
tation, and  in  thirty-two  days  arrived  at  Kanagawa. 

§ 1G9.  Attempt  at  a general  massacre  of  the  inmates  of  the 
British  Legation.- — On  the  4th  of  July  the  British  Minister  with 
all  the  members  of  the  legation — including  Mr.  Oliphant, 
newly  appointed  secretary — with  the  same  escort  that  had 
accompanied  him  from  Nagasaki,  rode  up  to  the  capital,  glad 
to  rest  after  his  fatiguing  journey.  Accordingly  he  retired  to 
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bod  curly,  and  soon  fell  a.sloep,  little  dreaming  of  the  dangers 
that  surrounded  the  Legation.  At  its  best,  the  temple  in  wliieh 
they  were  located  was  a most  insecure  building,  situated  in  a 
hxrality  that  rendered  it  easily  open  to  atPick.  Eut  now  it  was 
more  so,  as  the  sliding  panels  and  screens  were  mostly  drawn 
aside  to  admit  the  cool  air,  after  a sultry  summer  day.  Out- 
side tliere  were  stockades  and  fences,  with  gates  which  were 
closed  at  night,  and  guarded  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers. 
Alxuit  midnight  the  inmates  were  aroused  from  their  slumbers 
l>y  the  yells  of  assiissins  and  deadly  clashing  of  swords.  Mr. 
Oliphant  was  the  first  foreigner  assiiiled  as  he  got  up  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  and  received  two  sabre  cuts,  one  in  the 
neck  and  the  other  in  the  right  arm.  Fortunately  he  was  in  a 
jH)sition  where  a low  beam  intervened  between  him  and  his 
assailants,  otlierwise  he  would  have  been  cleft  to  the  chin.  He 
Hod  to  Mr.  Alcock’s  room,  and  while  doing  so  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Jlorriscm,  consul  at  Nagasaki,  who  had  fired  two  or  three 
shots  with  his  revolver  at  im  assailant  who  cut  him  severely 
across  the  forehead.  When  they  reached  Mr.  Alcock’s  rooms, 
they  foimd  him  at  the  door  armed  with  a revolver,  and  they 
were  joined  by  another  gentleman  not  wounded.  There  they 
stood  awaiting  tlie  entrance  of  their  pursuers,  but  to  their 
astonishment  none  followed.  However,  they  could  hear  some 
of  the  band  breaking  through  the  doors  ojx,*ning  into  the  court- 
yard with  frightful  fracas,  but  whether  in  or  out  they  could  not 
tell.  They  weni  now  five  Europeans,  with  three  revolvers  and 
a double-barrellc<l  rifle  loaded,  and  would  have  fired  a volley  at 
point-blank  rang<',  but  they  were  afraid  that  the  numlier  of  the 
assa.ssius  might  over{x)wer  them.  For  ten  minutes  they  remained 
in  a dreadful  state  of  susjMUise ; when  the  noise  subsided,  and 
there  was  reason  to  hojK3  that  at  last  their  unwatchful  guards 
had  come  to  the  rescue.  Fortunately  for  his  woimiled  friends 
Mr.  Alcock  had  been  educated  in  the  medical  profession,  and 
ho  at  once  set  to  work  and  bound  up  their  wounds  so  as  to 
stop  the  hiemorrhage,  if  not  saving  their  lives. 

§ 170.  The  attack,  a surprise  on  the  Japanese  guard. — Then 
only  did  Mr.  Alcock  ventiue  to  leave  the  woimded,  and  with 
two  of  the  party  go  to  look  for  another  gentleman  of  the  lega- 
tion who  slept  in  a further  wing  of  the  building.  While 
advancing  Mr.  Ixiwder,  one  of  the  student  interpreters,  was 
plAccd  as  a sentry  at  an  angle  commanding  a long  jjassago 
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leadinfj  from  the  entrance.  Seein{»  a group  of  armed  men  at 
the  otlier  end  he  ehallenge<l  them,  and  not  receiving  an  answer 
fired  into  them,  when  they  suddenly  disappeared.  A minute 
or  two  afterwards,  the  Jajjaneso  civil  officers  in  charge  of  the 
jilace  ap|)cared,  with  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  missing  gentleman. 
It  appears  he  had  rushed  out  on  hearing,  as  he  thought,  some 
one  brt'ak  into  his  bath-room  in  the  rear,  and  after  in  vain 
attempting  to  induce  a guard  immediately  above  him  to  come 
down,  made  his  way  through  a side  gate  to  the  front,  where  he 
found  a wild  scene  of  tumult  and  conflict.  In  the  coiuiyard  of 
the  temple  itself,  and  in  front  of  that  part  of  the  Legation,  there 
were  groups  of  men  fighting,  rushing  to  and  fro,  and  gathering 
from  all  sides  with  lanterns  and  swords  in  their  hands.  He 
himself  being  descried  by  the  civil  sendee  officers  was  drawn 
aside ; and  as  he  was  a conspicuous  object  in  his  white  sleeping- 
costume,  they  enveloped  him  in  one  of  their  own  dresses.  As  to 
the  guard  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  not  one  of  them  seemed 
to  have  been  on  the  alert,  or  even  awake ; and  when  aroused 
in  the  mtUe  their  officers  never  attempted  to  lead  them  to  the 
rescue  of  the  members  of  the  legation  until  all  was  over.  The 
danger  did  not  seem  wholly  over  when  the  first  attack  was 
repulsed.  Frequent  alarms  from  different  parts  of  the  grounds 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  continued  for  two  hours  after- 
wards, originating,  as  was  supposed,  in  the  individual  members 
of  the  scattered  band  making  their  way  through  the  cover  of 
the  surrounding  woods  to  escape.  And  all  did  escape,  except 
two  who  were  killed  on  the  spot,  nearly  hacked  to  pieces,  and 
a third  who  was  seriously  woimded. 

§ 171.  Frightful  aspect  of  the  Legation  inside  aiid  ovt. — When 
day  broke  and  the  aspect  of  the  temple-residence  and  grounds 
was  fully  visible,  it  presented  all  the  appearance  of  a place 
carried  by  assault  and  sacked.  Inside  the  building  the  front 
panels  of  the  entrance  had  been  broken  through,  the  screen 
partition  between  the  temple  and  the  hall  thrown  down.  The 
floors  and  the  passages  were  spattered  with  blood,  the  sliding 
panels  crushed  and  broken,  the  furniture  in  many  of  the  rooms 
was  thrown  down,  and  had  been  cut  and  hacked  in  their  blind 
fury,  or  in  baffled  rage  at  finding  all  empty.  The  mosquito- 
curtains  were  slashed,  and  a stout  bedpost  cut  through,  as  well 
as  a stout  book  on  the  table  of  Mr.  Lowder,  as  if  the  assassins 
had  sought  to  leave  behind  them  tangible  evidence  of  the 
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strength  of  their  arms  and  the  keenness  of  their  swords.  Outside 
more  sjiiiguinary  evidences  of  the  attack  were  seen.  “ At 
intervals  along  the  avenue,”  writes  Jlinister  Alcock  in  his  narra- 
tive, “ I found  three  corpses  stretched  on  the  groimd,  two  of 
them  bodies  of  the  assailants,  who,  as  I have  said,  had  been 
frightfully  hewn  about.  I have  seen  many  a battle-field,  but 
of  sabre  wounds  I never  saw  any  so  horrible.  One  man  had 
his  scull  shorn  clean  through  from  the  back,  and  half  the  head 
sliced  off  to  the  spine,  while  his  limbs  only  hung  together  by 
shreds.  The  other  was  equally  savagely  maimed  and  hacked. 
....  As  I looked  on  these  mangled  and  hideous  remains,  and 
thought  such  ns  they  were  then  it  had  boon  intended  we  should 
be,  and  such  might  still  be  the  fate  reserved  for  me  from  this 
confraternity,  I confess  to  a shudder  of  mingled  horror  and 
disgust.  . . . Certainly  a more  providential  escape  from  what, 
humanly  speaking,  seemetl  inevitable  de.struction,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive.  The  fact  of  .their  having  chosen  the  front  avenue 
and  entrance  for  their  line  of  attack  instead  of  the  imguarded 
back  is  diflicult  to  explain.  Had  they  come  in  that  direction 
my  death  must  have  been  inevitable ; mine  the  first,  if  not  aU 
in  succession,  for  the  winding  j>ath  down  the  hill  led  directly 
to  my  Ix'droom.” 

§ 172.  The  onslaught  made  hy  conspirators  from  Tsu-sima. — 
^Vhcn  it  was  jwssible  to  compare  the  evidence  of  confused 
actors  in  this  midnight  tragedy,  and  gather  the  facts  fiv)m  all 
sources,  the  whole  plot  and  execution  came  out  tolerably  clear. 
On  the  b(xly  of  one  of  the  a.ssailants  killed  on  the  8jx)t,  and 
also  on  the  jx-rson  of  a second  of  their  number  badly  wounded 
and  made  prisoner,  a pa])er  was  found,  declaring  the  object  of 
attack,  and  signed  by  fourteen  names.  This  document  was 
written  in  a kind  of  patois,  not  easy  to  decipher,  but  it  was 
carefully  translated,  and  of  the  following  purport : — “ I,  though 
I am  a person  of  low  degree,  have  not  patience  to  stand  by  and 
sec  the  sacred  empire  defiled  by  the  foreigner.  This  time  I 
have  determined  in  my  heart  to  follow  out  my  master’s  will. 
Though  being  altogether  humble  myself  I cannot  make  the 
might  of  the  country  to  shine  in  foreign  nations,  yet  with  a 
little  faith  and  a bold  warrior’s  power,  I wish  in  my  heart, 
though  I am  a person  of  low  degree,  to  bestow  upon  my  country 
one  out  of  a great  many  benefits.  If  this  thing  from  time  to 
time  may  cause  the  foreigner  to  retire  and  partly  tranquillize 
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the  niimls  (or  tlio  spirits)  of  the  Mikado  and  Sio^inm  I 
shall  take  to  myself  the  hif^host  prai.se.  Kefjardless  t)f  my  own 
life,  I am  determined  to  set  out.”  If  we  take  this  document 
as  th(!  genuine  and  sjMmtaneous  deidarati(jn  of  sentiments  and 
motives  of  the  desjieradoes  engaged  in  the  attack,  the  existence 
of  a fanatic  feeling  of  hatred  to  the  foreigner — irresjx'ctive  of 
nationality  as  an  intruder  and  violator  of  the  sacred  soil  of 
Japan — was  widespread  among  the  daimios  and  their  retainers. 
In  this  ease  it  was  ascertained  that  the  leaders  of  this  hand 
were  not  the  lawless  Konins,  or  mere  hired  bravos,  but  the 
patriotic  followers  of  a great  feudal  ami  semi-independent 
daimio,  whoso  jxjssessions  embraced  two  outlying  islands  named 
Tsn-sima,  situated  in  the  Strait  of  Corea.  It  was  stated  that 
their  master  had  been  insulted  by  a Russian  naval  eaj)tain,  and 
not  being  able  to  get  satisfaction  from  him,  sent  this  baml  of 
myrmidons  to  bike  vengeance  on  the  British  legation.  'I'hey 
had  lain  in  wait  at  a rendezvous  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Minister  and  his  suite,  and  there  caroused  and 
bilkwl  over  the  onslaught  they  were  about  to  make.  It  was 
also  concluded  that  the  fourteen  emissaries  must  have  lx»en 
joined  by  a numlier  of  desjieradoes  in  Yedo.  On  obtaining  a 
muster  roll  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  there  were  five  under 
the  former  ami  twenty-two  in  the  latter  category.  There  is 
probably  not  in  all  the  annals  of  British  diplomacy  an  exani|)le 
of  such  a bloodthirsty  and  deliberate  plot  to  mtussaere  the 
officers  of  an  embassy ; or  civilians  who  behaved  so  bravely 
and  continued  afterwards  to  jicrform  their  duties  under  such 
[lerilous  circumstances. 

§ 173.  Measures  of  self-defeyice  taken  iy  the  British  Minister. 
— At  this  juncture  Mr.  Alcock  lost  not  a moment  in  seeing 
what  armed  jirotection  he  could  get  from  the  British  naval 
force  in  Japanese  waters,  as  he  had  lost  all  confidence  in  the 
Government  bi  secure  the  safety  of  the  legation.  The  only 
man-of-war  in  harbour  was  the  ‘Ringdove,’  lI.M.’s  steam  slooji 
of  four  guns,  and  used  by-  the  Admiral  as  a dispatch  Ixiat. 
Only  twenty-five  sailors  and  marines  coidd  bo  spared ; but 
these  were  increased  by  fifteen  men  from  the  crew  of  the 
French  trixip  ship  ‘Dordogne,’  which  hajipened  to  be  in 
harbour  with  M.  de  Bellecourt  on  board.  That  Minister  not 
only  generously  sent  these  mim  under  an  ollicer,  but  w-ent 
himself  to  Yedo,  ileterinined  to  share  a common  danger  with 
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liis  I’ritish  oollcaguc.  On  the  part  of  the  Government  they 
were  certainly  aroused  to  the  momentous  position  of  affiiirs, 
and  sent  a larf^e  body  of  daimios’  retainers  l>esides  the  Siogorm’s 
men  of  tlie  bodyguard,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred.  Most 
of  tliese  men  guarded  the  outer  npj)roaehes  of  the  temple  clad 
in  chain-armour,  on  the  watch  by  day  and  night — when 
lanterns  were  hiuig  up  at  every  ten  paces,  and  watch-fires 
blazed  at  every  fifty  paces.  Ilencc  it  was  almost  imj)ossihle 
for  any  one  to  enter  the  grounds  imobserved.  The  marines 
and  seamen  kept  guard  on  the  inner  enclosure.  The  scene  was 
a strange  mixture  of  modem  and  medieval  state  of  warfare, 
|iietures(juc  in  the  extreme,  yet  perilous  to  the  Europeans  who 
were  risking  their  lives  for  diplomacy. 

§ 174.  Opportune  arrival  of  a British  surveying  squadron. — 
While  these  exciting  events  transpired  at  Yedo,  the  foreign 
residents  at  Yokohama  continued  trading  with  the  natives, 
who  exhibited  very  little  apprehension  of  a collision  at  the 
new  treaty  port.  Nevertheless  it  was  with  much  satisfaction 
that  the  community  saw  a British  surveying  squadron,  consist- 
ing of  1I.3I.S.  ‘ Actmon,’  with  three  gunboats,  come  to  an  anchor 
oft’  the  settlement.  At  the  time  of  the  attiick  on  the  Le<ration 
these  vessels  were  in  Simabara  Gulf,  in  a bay  only  a short 
distance  overland  from  Nagasaki.  An  express  was  sent  to  that 
{K)it,  which  reached  the  British  consulate  ten  days  after  the 
event.  Mr.  Annesley,  the  ofiicer  in  charge  at  the  time,  sent  a 
messenger  over  to  the  bay,  with  a letter  to  Captain  \Vard,  the 
senior  ofiicer,  giving  the  particulars,  and  stating  the  unpro- 
tected jx)sition  of  our  countiy^men.  Without  delay  he  set  sail 
for  Yedo,  where  his  little  lleet  was  doubly  welcome,  as  it  was 
unexpected.  Moreover,  it  had  a wholesome  eft'ect  upon  tlie 
Ja|mnese,  to  whom  it  must  have  seemed  something  weird,  as  if 
ships  could  bo  evoked  by  the  British  out  of  the  sea  whenever 
tliey  were  wanted  to  defend  or  avenge  the  lives  of  Britons. 
Notwithstanding  this  prompt  action  of  Mr.  Alcock  in  being 
prewired  to  defend  the  persons  and  projierty  of  Her  Majesty’s 
subjects  at  Yokohama,  they  took  umbrage  at  his  notifications 
restricting  their  movements  in  and  beyond  the  suburbs  of 
tlie  settlement,  under  pains  and  penalties.  It  was  deemed 
humbling  when  they  met  Japanese  men  in  the  streets,  to  avoid 
any  hostile  cncounU'r  by  giving  way  to  them ; to  ride  only  at 
a walking  pace  ; not  to  sleep  at  a village  beyond  certain  limits 
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without  a passport,  or  to  fire  off  a revolver  or  rifle  without  just 
cause,  inakitif'  ofl'endcrs  liable  to  a fine  of  two  hundred  dollars, 
or  a month’s  imprisonment.  These  restrictions  were  felt  to 
be  annoying,  inasmuch  as  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  other 
nationalities  were  not  so  confined  to  this  second  De-sima  by 
sumptuary  notifications. 

§ 175.  General  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  year. — No 
further  attacks  were  made  or  collisions  took  place  between 
natives  and  foreigners  during  the  year,  so  that  it  closed  com- 
paratively tranquil,  and  the  latter  had  recovered  from  their 
alann  sufticiently  to  enjoy  the  Christmas  festivities.  These 
were  duly  recorded  in  the  ‘ Japan  Herald,’  the  first  newsjia|)er 
published  at  Yokohama,  in  November,  by  Mr.  Hansard — who 
had  previously  printed  the  ‘Nagasaki  E.xpress,’  at  that  port. 
At  this  time  there  were  126  foreigners  resident  at  Yokohama,  be- 
longing to  the  following  nationalities : — British,  5.') ; American, 
3b;  Dutch,  20;  French,  11 ; Portuguese,  2.  At  Nagasaki  there 
were  about  forty,  the  Dutch  mustering  strongest ; at  Hakodadi 
there  were  not  half  that  number,  a few  of  whom  were  Bussians ; 
while  f^imoda  was  abandoned  by  the  Americans,  and  struck  off 
the  list  of  jx>rts  open  to  foreign  trade.  'J'he  three  under  the 
new  treaties  had  by  this  time  been  open  two  years  and  a half; 
but  the  trade  had  been  nearly  limited  to  the  two  southern 
settlements,  as  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  commerce  had 
been  transacted  at  Hakcxladi.  At  Yokohama  the  import  trade 
increasetl  in  1861  some  30  per  cent.,  from  107,023/.  to  307,981/. ; 
but  there  was  a corresponding  decrease  in  the  exports,  for  in 
1860  they  were  estimated  at  823,812/.,  and  in  1861  only  at 
558,948/.  At  Nagirsaki  the  imjwrts  in  1861  amounted  in 
round  numbers  to  140,000/.,  and  exjx>rts  203,000/.  The.sc  sums 
added  to  the  returns  from  Yokohama  made  the  total  external 
foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  the  year  about  twelve  hundred 
thousand  jx)unds.  Among  the  imports  at  Y^okohama  was  a tiger 
from  Singapore,  brought  over  by  a Dutch  trader.  The  Japanese 
customs  refused  at  first  to  let  it  lx;  landed,  while  the  shipmaster 
would  not  take  it  back.  In  this  dilemma  it  was  resolved  that 
it  should  be  let  loose  on  shore,  which  horrified  the  officials, 
and  they  gladly  admitted  the  animal,  while  the  importer  sold 
it  for  ten  times  its  cost,  to  a Japanese  wild-beast  showman. 
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CnAPTEU  X. 

1862. 

Japanese  diplomatic  Mission  sent  to  Eukope  — Another  mcrderocs  Attack 
ON  THE  British  Legation  — Assassination  op  Mr.  Richardson  — Exodus  op 
Daimios  and  Retainers  from  Yedo. 

§ 176.  Departure  of  a Japanese  diplomatic  mission  to  Europe.  § 177.  Minister 
Alcock  leaves  for  Koglaod.  § 178.  Dissatisfied  state  of  the  foreign  residents  at 
Yokohama.  § 179.  Pamphlet  on  the  true  political  condition  of  Japan.  § 180. 
Instance  of  Christianity  being  a proscribed  religion.  § 181.  The  Japanese  purchase 
a British  merchant  vessel  for  trading  purposes.  § 182.  iMcond  murderous  attack 
on  the  British  I^egation  under  Colonel  St.  John  Neale.  § 18.3.  The  assassin  one 
of  the  Japanese  guards  at  the  Legation.  § 184.  Colonel  Neale  endeavours  to 
reassure  British  residents.  § 185.  Convention  of  daimios  convoked  at  Yedo  by 
the  Mikado.  § 186.  British  and  French  legations  temporarily  moved  to  Yoko- 
hama. § 187.  Assassination  of  Mr.  Richardson  on  the  7o-/tui-</o,  or  highway  to  Yedo. 
§ 188.  The  assassins,  retainers  of  Shimndzoo  Saburo,  father  of  the  Great  Daimio 
of  Satsuma.  § 189.  Horror  and  dismay  of  foreign  residents  at  the  outrage.  § 190. 
Important  result  of  the  great  convention  of  daimios.  § 191.  Ezodus  of  the  daimios, 
their  families  and  retainers,  from  their  yashiki  or  barracks  in  Yedo,  to  their  pro- 
vincial domains.  § 192.  Successful  diplomacy  of  the  Japanese  Mission  in  Europe. 
§ 193.  Summary  of  trade  at  the  treaty  ports  during  the  year. 

§ 176.  Departure  of  a Japanese  diplomatio  mission  to  Europe. — 
Affairs  having  assumed  a more  propitious  lispect,  Sir.  Alcock 
resolved  on  sending  Sir.  Oliphant,  who  had  not  recovered  from 
his  wounds,  to  England  for  obtaining  the  best  medical  advice. 
He  entrusted  him  with  the  Siogoon’s  letter  to  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  together  with  his  own  dispatches,  setting  forth  a full 
and  accurate  statement  of  how  diplomatic  matters  stood.  At 
the  some  time  the  Siogoon  and  his  Government  had  determined 
upon  sending  a diplomatic  mission  to  the  Courts  of  European 
monarchs  who  had  entered  into  treaties  with  Japan,  with  a 
view  to  defer  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  lliogo,  Osaka,  and 
Nee-e-gata.  When  this  subject  was  broached  to  the  British 
Minister  he  not  only  concurred  in  the  policy  of  the  mission, 
but  offered  a free  passage  in  a man-of-war  to  the  Japanese 
Ministers  and  their  suite.  Accordingly,  Commodore  Loitl 
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John  Hay  pliiood  at  their  disposal  for  tliis  purj>oso  H.iM.S. 
‘ Odin,’  a fine  fripate  under  his  command,  wliich  was  sjK'cially 
fitted  up  for  their  aceommoihition.  There  was  a gixtd  deal 
of  trouble  attending  the  arrangements,  as  the  main-deck  and 
SCT'eral  cabins  were  cleared  and  furnished,  or  rather  what  we 
miglit  call  unfurnished,  in  simple  Japanese  style;  but  this  was 
made  up  by  the  quantity  of  baggage,  fixsl  for  their  peculiar 
tastes,  with  cooking  utensils,  they  brought  on  board.  At  first 
there  were  stjventy  named  for  |xi.s.siiges ; but  this  being  out 
of  tlie  question,  the  list  was  reduced  to  one-half  that  number. 
This  comprised  the  Envoy  Extraordinary,  two  Ministers  Pleni- 
potentiary, accompanied  by  thirty-two  subordinate  officers  and 
servants — secretaries,  spies,  doctors,  accountants,  ctxiks,  and  bar- 
bers. After  much  delay  they  were  at  length  got  on  board, 
and  51  r.  Macdonald,  of  the  legation,  was  aj>pointed  the  future 
equerry  to  Takeno  Votsehie  Shemodze  no-hami,  Envoy;  5Iat- 
sudaira  Iwami  no-himi  and  Kiogok  Noto  no-l'amt,  5Iiuister; 
who  took  their  departure  on  the  2Jrd  of  January,  under  a dilute 
of  seventeen  guns  and  the  Jajxinese  flag  hoisted  at  the  fore. 

§ 177.  British  Minister  leaves  for  England. — It  was  armnged 
by  Mr.  Alcock,  with  the  jx'rmi.ssion  of  Earl  Ku.ssell,  at  that 
time  iS’cretirry  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  he  should 
leave  his  jx)st  for  England  shortly  afterwards  by  the  overland 
route,  to  advise  the  Government  as  to  their  ]X)licy  towards 
Japan.  There  was  no  British  man-<if-war  in  harlxmr,  in  conse- 
{lucnco  of  the  fleet  imdcr  Admiral  Sir  James  Hope  lx,‘ing  at 
Shanghai,  when  it  was  threatened  by  the  'I’aijjing  rebels. 
Being  anxious  to  reach  London  in  time,  he  sailed  in  a Dutch 
war-ship  for  Naga.saki,  where  he  found  U.5I.8.  ‘ Keynard,’  and 
obtained  a pas.sag(>.  in  her  to  Shanghai,  from  whence  ho  sailed 
for  EurojX“,  by  the  mail-steamer  ‘ Aden,’  on  lidh  April.  Aecom- 
jxinying  him  was  the  Government  interpreter  Moriyama,  who 
sjxike  English  well,  besides  another  oflicial  charged  with  the 
latest  advices  from  the  foreign  Ministers,  one  of  whom  was  all 
but  assassinated  at  the  time. 

§ 178.  Dissatisfied  state  of  the  residents  at  Yokohama. — 5Vhen 
the  British  merchants  at  Yokohama  ascertained  that  the  main 
object  of  the  Japanese  mission  to  Europe  was  to  postpone  the 
opening  of  Osaka  and  Hiogo  from  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  to 
that  day  seven  years,  they  were  much  incensed  at  the  projwsjil, 
and  sent  a remonstrance  to  Earl  Bussell  on  the  subject.  In 
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liis  (lisjiatch  to  5Ir.  Alcock,  his  lordship,  \yhiIo  con-scntin"  to 
tlio  postjumcniont,  pressed  for  full  equivalents  for  tlio  couees- 
siou,  ainonfrst  wliieli  were  tlio  ojieuinf'  of  the  jiort  of  Fut-choo, 
in  the  west  isle  of  Tsu-sima,  and  the  nei'jlihourini'  eoast  of 
t.'orea,  so  far  as  Japanese  authority  extended  to  the  trade  of 
the  Treaty  Powers.  In  this,  as  in  other  equivalents  demanded 
by  Earl  llussell,  jiolitieal  considerations  sujX'rsedeil  those  of 
a eoimnereial  nature.  The  jiolicy  therein  foreslnuloweil  was 
evidently  to  check  the  jirogress  of  Kussian  encroachments  in 
tliat  quarter;  for  the  port  of  Fat-choo  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nitieent  harliours  in  the  world  for  warlike  purposes,  which  the 
Kussian  Admiral  had  used  as  a refitting  port  for  his  squadron. 

On  the  other  hand  the  merchants  deemed  it  a small  ef[uh'ah'nt 
for  the  postponement  of  Osaka  and  Hiogo.  Instead  of  this 
contraction  of  the  treaty  stipulations,  they  were  looking  for- 
ward to  an  early  day  for  the  opening  of  Tedo  to  eominerce. 
Hitherto  it  had  la'cn  uphill  work  at  Yokohama,  and  not  very 
jirolitahle  transacting  business  so  far  from  the  pipuhais  capital. 

In  this  di.s.satisfied  state  of  the  trading  community,  Mr.  Win- 
chester cunie  to  take  up  his  pist  as  Jocxnn  tetmis  during  the  * 
ab.sence  of  Air.  Alcock.  He  re-issued  the  obnoxious  sumjituary 
regulations,  partly  amended,  but  they  were  not  acceptable  to 
the  fre<‘-l>om  Briton,  who  considered  himself  as  gixid,  if  not 
better,  than  the  highest  fimctionary  at  the  legation  or  consu- 
late, not  to  mention  his  contempt  for  the  native  officials. 
These  regulations,  moreover,  created  a bad  feeling  between  tim 
former  and  the  triwlers;  so  that  when  they  came  in  contact 
with  each  other  a most  unfriendly  spirit  was  exhibited,  and 
cau.sed  great  dissension  in  this  small  community,  which  the 
cunning  .lapanese  were  not  loth  to  take  advantage  of.  The.se 
dissensions  were  increased  by  the  facility  of  having  the  columns 
of  the  local  journal  open  to  communications  of  the  aggrieved 
jiersons,  besides  the  journals  in  China,  thnuigh  which  a good 
deal  of  scandal  percolated. 

179.  Pamphlet  on  the  true  political  condition  of  JapKtn. — Now 
that  there  was  a printing  press  in  Yokohama,  it  was  emjdoyed 
by  the  community  to  make  their  views  on  the  pditical  as  well 
as  commercial  affairs  known.  The  first  pamphlet  that  app'ared 
was  from  the  pen  of  a talented  German,  who  in  it  disclosed  the 
chicanery  of  the  native  oflicials  in  restricting  trade,  and  gam- 
bling in  metallic  currency.  Not  only  that,  but  he  was  the  first  to 
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publish  the  fact,  which  was  subsequently  confirmed,  that  the 
Siogoon  had  no  legitimate  authority  to  conclude  treaties  with 
Foreign  Powers.  The  following  extracts  will  show  the  drift  of 
the  pamphlet,  which  then  contained  ini{X)rtant  information  : — 
“ Our  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Japanese  is  what  our 
political  and  social  relations  with  this  jjeople  imply  it  must  be, 
namely,  difficult  and  irregular.  That  a few  merchants  have 
had  some  advantageous  transatdions  does  not  prove  that  all 
goes  well.  But  the  fact  that  nearly  every  member  of  the  mer- 
cantile community  at  Yokohama  can  cite  munerous  examples 
of  the  uncalled  for,  arbitrarj',  and  injurious  interference  of 
Japanese  officials  in  his  affairs  with  the  people,  proves  that  the 
liberty  which  trade  wants  in  order  to  prosper,  and  which  the 
treaties  promised,  does  not  exist  here.  It  is  certain,  for  instance, 
that  no  Japanese  merchant  is  allowed  to  come  to  Yokohama,  or 
to  establish  himself  here  without  having  obtained  special  per- 
mission to  do  so ; it  is  also  certain  that  he  can  only  bring  to 
market  those  articles  which  the  officials  allow  him  to  sell; 
it  is  certain  that  he  is  obliged  to  render  to  Government  a 
detailed  accoimt  of  every  transjiction  he  has  with  foreigners, 
declaring  not  only  what  he  buys  and  sells,  but  exactly 
how  he  pays  and  is  paid  for  it;  it  is  certain  that  if  he 
receives  foreign  coin  as  money  (though  the  treaties  expressly 
provide  for  his  doing  so),  he  is  obliged  to  sell  it  to  Govern- 
ment agents  at  a price  which  gives  the  Government  a benefit  of 
nearly  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  whole  of  the  large  balance  of 
trade  which  we  have  to  pay  in  silver ; it  is  certain  that  these 
oppressive  restrictions  and  exactions  prevent  the  better  class  of 
merchants,  such  as  the  men  of  Osaka,  from  resorting  to  Yoko- 
hama, and  leave  us  dependent  upon  a low  class  of  petty  traders 
and  brokers  who  are  in  general  both  ignorant  and  tricky,  and 
from  whom  nothing  can  be  recovered  in  case  of  breach  of  trust 
or  contract ; and  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  (though  owing  to 
the  fear  those  humble  traders  have  of  all  officials,  the  fact  is  not 
absolutely  proved)  that,  in  addition  to  all  these  injuries,  and 
indeed  in  natural  sequence  of  them,  all  merchandise  coming  to 
or  going  from  this  {)ort  is  heavily  charged  with  arbitrary  and 
illegal  duties.  These  facts,  however  stoutly  they  are  denied  by 
officials,  are  known  to  and  have  lx*en  experienced  by  nearly 
every  foreigner  in  Japan.  I repeat,  therefore,  there  is  neither 
peace  nor  amity  between  foreigners  and  Japanese,  and  our 
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commercial  relations,  no  less  than  our  diplomatic  relations, 
with  this  people  are  unsound  and  unsatisfactory.  Such 
beiii"  the  conclusion  to  which  the  facts  bring  us,  the  ques- 
tions arise,  wliat  are  the  reasons  of  the  'I’ycroou’s  oj)cn  breach 
of  promise  ? and  how  can  foreigners  obtain  the  |x-rsonal 
security  and  commercial  facilities  which  the  treaties  profess 
to  confer  ? The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  this — the 
reason  the  Tycoon  breaks  his  promise  is  because  he  cannot  keep 
it,  and  the  reason  he  cannot  keep  it  is  because  he  had  no  right 
to  give  it.  This  statement  may  startle  those  who  have  road  the 
comptes-rendu  of  Lord  Elgin’s  and  Baron  Gros’  embassies  to  the 
Court  of  Yedo,  and  have  inferred  from  them  that  the  Tycoon’s 
Government  is  equivalent  in  Japan  to  that  of  the  Queen  of 
England  or  of  the  Emperor  in  France,  and  was  possessed  of  the 
same  right  as  those  potentates  to  enter  into  treaties  with  other 
nations.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  as  I state  it.  The  Tycoon 
cannot  keep  his  promise  l)Ocauso  he  has  no  right  to  give  it. 
The  Tycoon  is  neither  autocrat  nor  constitutional  sovereign  of 
Japan.  So  far  from  this,  he  is  not  even  the  highest  of  the 
Sovereign’s  servants.  Between  him  and  the  Mikado,  who  alone 
is  the  legitimate  Emperor  of  Japan,  stand  several  ofiicers  who 
rank  above  him.  The  TycfM)n  is  merely  the  chief  e.xecutive 
officer  of  the  Government.  ...  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Mikado  has  not  yet  given  his  formal  consent  to  the  treaties 
made  with  Foreign  Powers,  audit  must  be  evident  that  without 
this  consent  those  treaties  have  no  legal  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Japanese  nobility  and  people.”*  As  already  mentioned 
this  nrtification  was  obtained  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Siogoon. 

§ 180.  Instance  of  Christianity  heing  a proscribed  religicm. — 
Besides  the  hatred  to  foreigners  politically  and  socially,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  ruling  clas,ses  and  their  followers,  together 
with  the  ecclesiastics,  boro  intense  animosity  to  them  as  Chris- 
tians. Indeed,  it  may  bo  said  with  truth  that  this  bitter  feeling 
has  been  at  the  bottom  of  their  exclusion  for  two  centuries  from 
intercourse  with  all  nations  professing  Christianity.  It  was 
proscribed  by  the  fiercest  denunciations  of  the  law,  even  to  the 
profession  of  foreigners  at  Nagasaki ; and  the  horrible  |)cr80cu- 
tion  and  martyrdom  of  the  native  converts  at  that  city  has 
been  the  theme  of  many  a missionary  chapter  in  the  accounts 
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of  Japan.  Without  cntorin*'  into  tliat  harrowin<j  ston%  and 
the  continued  persecution  of  the  descendants  of  these  converts, 
and  others,  we  may  notice  that  foreigners  who  traversed  tlie 
[mVdic  places  for  notifications  in  Yedo,  or  any  consideral)Ie 
town,  and  who  undersps^d  the  language,  observed  boards  with 
the  old  proscription  against  Christianity  posted  on  them, 
with  cruel  pains  and  penalties  against  natives  becoming  con- 
verts, or  in  any  way  countenancing  the  obnoxious  religion. 
Hitherto  no  practical  illustration  of  this  persecuting  law  had 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  foreign  residents  imder  the  new 
treaties.  A case,  how’cver,  occurred  at  Yokohama  in  Jlarch, 
showing  that  it  was  still  in  force.  A French  abbe  named 
Girard,  with  three  coadjutors  of  the  Mission  ApostoUqne,  had 
built  a neat  little  chapd  called  “The  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,” 
in  the  middle  of  the  settlement,  facing  the  main  street.  Al- 
though permission  was  granted  by  treaty  for  the  erection  of 
places  of  worship  for  the  use  of  the  resiilents,  still  the  Ja[)a- 
nese  were  prohibited  from  attending,  or  in  any  way  witnessing, 
the  ceremonies.  One  day  about  thirty  petty  traders  from  the 
coimtry  went  into  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  more  from 
curiosity  than  any  other  object.  When  coming  out  at  the  gate 
of  the  enclo.sure,  they  were  seized  by  a guard  of  armed  Yako- 
nins,  who  pinioned  them  with  cords,  and  took  them  to  prison, 
it  happened  that  M.  do  Hellecourt,  the  French  Envoy,  wiis  in 
the  settlement  at  the  thne,  and  the  Abbe  Girard  imme<liately 
went  and  told  him  the  circumstance.  On  referring  to  the 
Governor  of  Kanagawa,  that  functionary  considered  it  so  grave 
an  offence  that  it  must  be  laid  before  the  Council  of  State  at 
Yedo.  This  was  done,  and  the  Minister  interceded  for  the  poor 
fellows,  but  not  without  difficulty  saved  them  from  capital 
punishment,  and  obtained  their  release  from  prison. 

§ 181.  Japanese  Government  purchase  a British  merchantman. 
—While  the  Government  officials  at  Yokohama  were  thus 
exhibiting  their  hostility  to  all  foreign  institutions,  a most 
nncxpecteil  transaction  occurred  at  Nagasaki,  showing  their 
appreciation  of  our  shipping  and  commerce.  At  that  port  the 
Hritish  barque  ‘ Armistice,’  J8.i  tons.  Captain  Hichard.son,  com- 
mander and  owner,  traded  regularly  to  and  from  Shanghai, 
with  cargoes  of  native  produce  and  foreign  merchandise,  which 
yielded  highly  profitable  returns.  She  was  in  every  way  a 
smart  craft,  kept  in  excellent  trim  alow  and  aloft,  with  un- 
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usually  gocnl  capacity  for  freight.  The  officials  frecjuently 
boarded  her,  expressing  their  desire  to  know  all  about  her  traffic, 
which  the  captain  imhcsitatingly  complietl  with.  One  day  ho 
was  asked  if  he  wouhl  sell  the  ve.ssel,  when  he  replied  he  had  no 
objection  to  do  so  if  he  got  a fair  price.  After  some  consider- 
ation, and  exhibiting  his  traffic  ledger,  ho  asked  thirty-four 
thousand  dollars,  which  they  agreed  to  pay.  The  bargain  was 
soon  closed,  the  vessel  handed  over,  and  re-named  the  ‘ Sen-zai- 
maroo,’  signifying  “ to  last  a thousand  years  ” — a class  of  vessel 
which  is  not  to  be  foimd  on  Lloyd’s  register.  She  was  loaded 
with  Japanese  produce,  and  manned  by  Japanese  sailors,  having 
several  officials  on  board,  and  made  a safe  trip  to  Shanghai. 
It  was  intended  that  this  should  bo  the  nucleus  of  a merchant 
fleet  under  Government  contnd,  so  as  to  compete  with  foreign 
merchantmen ; but  it  did  not  succeed,  and  the  project  was 
ultimately  given  up. 

§ 182.  Second  murderous  attack  on  the  British  Legation  under 
Colonel  St.  John  Neale. — This  gallant  officer  was  Secretary  of 
the  British  legation  in  China  during  its  perilous  p()sition  at 
the  close  of  the  last  war ; and  as  it  was  necessary  a man  of  action 
should  fill  the  dangerous  post  of  charge  d'affaires  at  Yedo,  ho 
was  appointed  to  it,  whUe  Dr.  Winchester  took  charge  of  the 
consulate  at  Nagasaki.  Before  Mr.  Alcock  left  for  England, 
a new  site  hod  been  fixed  on  for  erecting  legation  buildings, 
of  a substantial  character,  and  capable  of  being  well  dcfendeil 
from  attack.  These  were  in  progress  on  the  arrival  of  Colonel 
Neale,  so  he  had  to  take  up  his  abode  at  the  insecure  temple  of 
To-zen-gee.  However,  as  a military  officer,  he  saw  no  cause  for 
apprehension,  as  the  place  was  unusually  well  guarded.  In  the 
temple  buildings  there  was  quartered  an  escort  of  mounte<l 
troopers,  specially  enrolled  for  the  protection  of  the  British 
Minister  when  he  went  abroad.  Then  there  u’ere  a niunber  of 
sailors  and  marines  from  H.M.8.  ‘ Rcnard,’  who  kept  watch  and 
ward  day  and  night  at  the  entrances  to  the  buildings.  In  the 
outer  enclosure,  five  hundred  Japanese  retainers  of  daimios 
bivouacked,  as  formerly  described.  Shortly  after  his  arrival, 
the  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  the  Legation  came  round,  and 
one  of  the  Governors  of  Eoreign  Affairs  called  in  the  afternoon 
to  pay  him  a visit  of  congratulation.  He  retired  to  rest  imder 
a perfect  feeling  of  security,  when,  suddenly,  as  ho  was  about 
falling  asleep  he  heard  the  sentry  outside  his  door  challenge 
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some  one.  Immediately  afterwanls  a crj"  of  mortal  anguish 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  which  caused  him  to  leap  out 
of  bed,  and  rush  to  the  guard-room,  where  he  found  the  guard 
roused  and  standing  to  their  arms.  At  the  same  moment  the 
sentry  staggered  in  amongst  them  frightfully  wounded  and 
covered  with  blood.  The  night  was  jtiti^h  dark,  and  as  they 
knew  not  what  might  be  the  number  of  their  assailants,  they 
assembled  in  the  larg(>st  a|iartment  of  the  place,  prepared  to 
resist  the  attack.  Aft<*r  a pause  a eorjionil  of  marines  was 
misse<l,  who  it  appeared  had  IsH-n  going  his  roimds  when  the 
alarm  was  first  given,  and  Lieutenant  Ajjlin  in  command  of 
the  troopers,  with  some  of  his  men,  went  in  search  of  hinn  The 
second  victim  of  this  outrage  was  found  dead,  weltering  in  his 
bloo«l,  from  numenms  sword  and  sp<‘ar  wounds.  Trom  the 
dying  sentn,',  a sailor,  some  few  particulars  wore  gleaned  before 
he  breathed  his  last,  but  the  details  were  elicited  from  his 
fellow  Japanese  guard,  one  of  them  being  always  so  jdaced  with 
a lantern  at  night.  From  his  evidence  it  appeared  that  he 
observed  a man  emwling  on  all-fours  over  a bridge  which 
cros-sed  a sheet  of  water.  The  stiilor-sentry  challenged  the  man, 
and  ho,  giving  the  parole  Tama,  was  allowed  to  }>as8.  The 
Japanese  sentry  then  raised  his  lantern  to  look  him  in  the  face, 
upon  which  he  sprang  back,  and  fiercely  attacked  the  sjiilor 
with  a sharp  fiftecn-l'eet  lance.  The  first  cut  of  this  deadly 
weapon  nearly  severed  the  hand  which  held  the  lock  of  his 
rifle,  the  second  inflicted  a severe  wound  in  the  left  leg,  a third 
in  the  right,  and  a fourth  making  a deep  gash  in  the  shoidder. 
The  Jaiianese  sentry  had  by  this  time  drawn  his  sword  and 
aimed  a blow  at  the  assassin,  which  he  warded  off  with  his 
spear,  and  wounded  him  in  the  foot,  when  he  made  towanls  the 
corjxjral  of  marines,  who  approached  and  fired  his  revolver,  but 
he  cut  him  down  also.  The  Japjinese  giuirds  then  came  up  in 
hundreds,  but  the  assassin  had  esca|)ed. 

§ 183.  Assassin  one  of  the  Japanese  guards  at  the  Legation. — 
The  foregoing  statement  of  the  Japanese  sentry  was  not  alto- 
gether credited,  as  there  must  have  been  more  than  one 
assailant,  from  the  number  of  wounds  on  the  victims,  some  of 
them  sword-t!uts.  On  examining  the  ground  next  morning  a 
jx)ol  of  blood  was  seen  imder  a verandah,  where  one  of  the 
murderers  had  taken  refuge  after  being  shot  by  the  marine. 
On  investigation  it  was  found  that  this  man  reached  his  own 
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honse,  not  far  off,  where  he  committed  suicide  by  ripping  up 
his  abdomen,  boasting  to  those  around  him  that  he  had  attacked 
and  killed  some  foreigners.  But  the  most  startling  informa- 
tion obtained,  chiefly  through  the  lance  having  been  foimd, 
was  the  fact  that  this  man  was  one  of  the  guard  placed  to 
defend  the  Legation,  the  weapon  having  the  same  brand  as  those 
of  his  comrades,  and  that  was  why  he  knew  the  pass-word  for 
the  night.  A very  significant  incident  supported  this  evidence 
when  Colonel  Neale  demanded  to  see  the  Ixaly  of  the  murderer, 
which  after  some  demur  was  acrceded  to.  However,  this  was 
accompanied  by  the  proviso  that  the  body  would  be  brought  to 
the  temple  by  a large  number  of  his  comrades ; and  this  intima- 
tion was  accompanied  by  such  sinisU'r  and  menacing  expressions 
that  he  declined  the  visit.  It  was  afterwards  reported,  that  if 
a desecrating  finger  had  been  laid  ujK>n  the  body,  this  band 
of  desperadoes  had  conspired  to  attempt  the  massacre  of  every 
foreigner  in  the  Legation. 

§ 184.  Colonel  Neale,  endeavours  to  reassure  British  residents. 
— Notwithstanding  this  narrow  escajw  of  his  life.  Colonel  Neale 
forwarded  a dispUch  to  Consul  Vyse  at  Yokohama,  requesting 
him  to  state  to  the  British  residents  that,  “ Whatever  may  be 
the  personal  risks  and  perils  to  which  Her  Majesty’s  legation 
in  Yedo  are  subjected,  I must  request  you  to  assure  Her 
Majesty’s  subjects  in  Yokohama  that  no  general  or  political 
movements  of  a hostile  nature  as  extendt'd  to  foreigners  at 
the  open  ports,  to  my  knowledge  or  belief,  exist  by  which  our 
lives  or  property  are  menaced  or  placed  in  jeopardy;  but 
should  such  ever  be  the  case,  I shall  not  fail  to  adopt  every 
measure  within  niy  reach  for  their  eflfcctual  safeguard  and 
protection.”  This  prompt  attention  to  their  interest  by  the 
new  charge  dlaffaires  was  gratifying  to  the  British  residents, 
but  it  was  far  from  reassuring.  Business  was  nearly  at  a 
standstill  The  Japanese  traders  were  unwilling  to  enter  into 
engagements  unless  money  was  advanced.  They  seemed  to 
think  that  a crisis  was  at  hand.  Everything  indicated  that 
there  would  be  some  extraordinary  development  of  native 
affairs  before  long. 

§ 185.  Convention  of  daimios  convoked  at  Yedo  hg  the  Mikado. 
— These  rumours  of  some  portentous  political  movement  among 
the  oligarchy  of  daimios  and  impending  danger  to  foreigners 
were  too  trulv  verified  bv  events  which  transpired  shortly 
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afterwards.  Although  the  officials  in  communication  with  the 
foreign  legations  and  consulates  were  more  than  usually  reti- 
cent, still  important  news  oozed  out  which  found  its  way  into 
the  local  press  of  China  as  well  ns  Japan.  It  appeared  that 
there  had  been  a conference  at  I\ioto,  the  metropolitan  city 
(Miaco)  of  the  Mikado,  Is^tween  the  princ('s  and  high  func- 
tionaries of  his  Court  and  a representative  of  the  Siogewn 
regarding  the  posture  of  affairs  in  relation  to  the  foreign 
p<ilicy  of  the  executive  Government.  The  result  of  this 
conference  was  to  convoke  a convention  at  Yodo  of  all  the 
great  daimios;  to  which  the  IMikado  would  send  his  envoy, 
Ohara-Samong  Do-no,  a dignitary  of  much  higher  legiti- 
mate rank  than  the  Biogoon.  He  was  the  Kezai,  or  chief 
of  the  Mikado’s  household,  and  commissioned  by  him  to  pre- 
side at  the  convention,  on  account  of  his  great  wisdom  and 
intellectual  acquirements.  'J'he  greatest  daimios  and  the  Bio- 
g(K)n  himself  were  bound  to  pay  him  homage,  although' he  was 
only  an  officer  of  his  august  master’s  household.  This  dig- 
nitary left  Kioto  with  a retinue  of  upwards  of  two  himdred 
jxjrsons,  among  whom  were  thirty  nobles  of  the  Court,  and  the 
cortege  under  command  of  a high  military  officer  passed  through 
Kanagawa  on  to  Yedo  on  the  2nd  of  July.  On  the  following 
day  another  cortege  passed  through  that  to«Ti  along  the  tokaido, 
or  great  highway,  of  Bhimadzoo  Baburo,  of  the  house  of  Satsuma, 
the  most  pf)werful  of  the  feudal  baronies  in  Japan.  Though 
he  was  by  birth  the  head  of  his  house,  yet  he  had  abdicated  his 
IK)litical  rights  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  old  custom ; but  on  this  occasion  he  reserved  the  right 
to  represent  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  family  at  the 
convention.  The  prestiffe  of  his  predecessors  was  so  great  that 
it  was  a proverbial  saying,  “ When  Satsuma  sleeps,  Japan  is 
safe.”  He  was  known  to  be  a man  of  indomitable  courage  and 
ferocious  disposition,  who  could  overawe  inferior  daimios,  and 
was  inimical  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  as  well 
as  the  foreigners  themselves.  His  retinue  consisted  of  some 
three  hundred  and  fifty  followers,  among  whom  were  a large 
number  of  the  dangerotis  chvss  of  Bonins,  whom  he  had  taken 
imder  his  protection,  for  what  purpose  was  not  cknir,  except 
to  intimidate  vacillating  daimios.  The  Government  gave  out 
to  the  foreign  diplomatists  that  this  assembly  of  the  feudal 
oligarcliy  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  some  points  of 
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etiquette  regarding  the  Mikado’s  sister,  who  had  been  married 
to  the  Siogoon  the  year  previous.  This  was  a mere  subterfuge 
to  try  and  hide  the  true  import  of  the  conference,  which  related 
chiefly  to  the  whole  question  of  the  Siogoon’s  authority  and  his 
foreign  relations.  For  many  days  and  even  weeks  the  great 
highway  was  thronged  with  the  retinues  of  daimios  proceeding 
to  Yedo,  and  foreigners  were  warned  by  the  authorities,  through 
their  consuls,  to  refrain  from  apjiearing  on  the  tokaido  during 
the  passing  of  these  formidable  armed  bodies  of  men. 

§ 180.  British  and  French  hgaJtions  temporarihj  moved  to 
Yokohama. — While  this  House  of  Daimios  were  deliberating 
on  affairs  of  state,  the  British  and  French  Ministers  moved 
their  legations  temporarily  to  Yokohama,  to  wait  there  until 
the  buildings  of  their  permanent  residences  were  finished  at 
Y'edo.  These  were  being  erected  on  new  sites,  and  upon  plans 
so  as  to  afford  better  protection  to  their  inmates  than  the 
insecure  temples  they  had  occupied.  In  order  to  strengthen 
their  European  guards  without  obtaining  the  casual  aid  of 
marines  and  sailors  from  the  men-of-war,  twenty-five  British, 
and  the  same  number  of  French,  soldiers  reinforced  them  from 
Shanghai.  Political  affairs  continued  quiet;  and  the  appre- 
hensions of  a storm  brewing  seemed  to  have  passed  over.  At 
Yedo  a frightful  epidemic  of  measles  with  cholera  caused  great 
mortiility  among  the  people.  This  extended  to  Y'okohama, 
visiting  the  native  inhabitants  with  great  severity,  but  leaving 
the  foreign  community  imscathed;  though  at  Nagasaki  several 
succumbed. 

§ 187.  Assassination  of  Mr.  Richardson  on  the  highway  to 
Yedo. — In  the  autumn  it  is  a custom  among  the  residents  at 
Shanghai  to  escajie  from  the  humid,  sultry  weather  at  that  great 
emporimn  of  commerce,  and  recruit  themselves  at  the  ports 
in  Japan.  Nagasaki  at  that  time  was  the  chief  place  of  resort, 
but  everyone  was  anxious  to  obtain  a peep  of  the  grand  city  of 
Yedo,  heedless  even  of  the  risk  in  doing  so.  A young  mer- 
chant named  Lenox  Richardson  took  a trip  over  with  a party 
of  friends,  among  whi>m  was  a lady  named  Mrs.  Borrodaile. 
After  seeing  all  the  sights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yokohama, 
one  day  they,  in  company  with  two  gentlemen  named  Marshall 
and  Clarke,  took  a ride  along  the  tokaido,  though  they  were 
warned  to  be  very  careful  in  their  movements,  us  the  daimios 
and  their  retinues  were  then  returning  from  their  grand  con- 
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ferencei.  This  was  on  the  14th  of  September,  anti  the  party 
crossing  in  a l>oat  to  Kanagawa,  mounted  their  horses  there 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  aftemotjn.  As  they  proceeded  along 
the  highway  they  passed  several  norimons,  each  surroimded 
with  attendants  armed  with  swords  and  lances.  These  formed 
a continuous  hut  irregular  train,  broken  at  intervals.  When 
they  were  passing,  the  party  walked  their  horses  at  a steady 
pace,  and  cantered  during  the  intervals.  This  continued  for 
about  three  or  four  miles,  when  they  met  a regular  procession, 
preceded  by  about  a hundred  men  in  single  file  on  each  side  of 
the  road.  They  kept  their  horses  at  a walking  pace  until  they 
came  to  the  main  body,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  high- 
way, at  a sjx)t  where  it  was  crossed  by  a bridge.  When  this 
dense  body  of  armed  men  got  over  it  they  halted,  and  a two- 
sworded  Yakonin  of  large  stature  stepped  forward,  holding  up 
both  hands,  and  making  gestures  for  the  party  to  retreat.  Mr. 
Richardson  and  3Irs.  Borrodaile  were  some  ten  paces  in  advance 
of  the  other  two,  and  instantly  turned  their  horses  round,  when 
this  Yakonin  tlrew  his  sword  and  made  a cut  at  the  former, 
wounding  him  seriously.  Then  about  thirty  of  the  advance- 
guard,  who  had  been  marching  in  single  file  on  each  side  of 
the  road,  closed  in  upon  the  party  with  murderous  intent,  none 
of  whom  had  a weapon  for  defence.  Swords  were  drawn  upon 
these  helpless  persons,  and  slashes  made  at  men  and  horses; 
yet  it  would  appear  none  were  aimed  at  the  lady,  though  all  ran 
the  gauntlet  in  dashing  through  the  deadly  rank.  The  three 
gentlemen  were  more  or  le.ss  woimded,  and  jwor  5Ir.  Richardson 
received  his  death-wound  from  a lance,  which  was  thnist  into 
his  abdomen.  Nevertheless  the  whole  four  managed  to  get 
beyond  their  assailants  and  ride  for  life  to  Kanagawa,  excepting 
him,  for  he  dropped  dead  from  his  horse  with  his  bow’els  pro- 
truding. 31r.  Clarke  and  Mr.  ^Marshall  were  faint  from  loss  of 
blood,  still  they  reached  the  town,  and  Mrs.  Borrodale  crossed 
over  to  Yokohama  in  a boat. 

§ 1 88.  Assassins  were  followers  of  the  Great  Datmio  Saisuma. — 
Immediately  on  the  assassination  being  known,  a large  body  of 
residents  belonging  to  the  various  nationalities  in  the  settle- 
ment proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  They  found  the 
body  of  the  murdered  man  lying  in  a small  garden  by  the 
roadside,  close  to  a tea-house,  dreadfully  mutilated,  but  not 
an  article  taken  from  the  clothing.  On  examination  at  the 
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inquest  which  followed,  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Clarke  gave 
evidence  that  all  their  a.ssjiilants  had  daimios’  crests  on  their 
uniforms,  mostly  that  of  Satsuma,  which  is  a white  cross  in  a 
circle.  Further  inquiry  confirmed  the  conjecture  that  this  was 
the  cortege  of  Shimadzoo  Saburo,  father  of  the  ruling  feudal  lord 
Satsuma,  who  was  returning  to  his  province  after  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  grand  assembly  of  daimios  had  finished.  It  was 
avowed  also  by  some  Japanese  officials,  friendly  to  foreigners 
and  inimical  to  the  house  of  Satsiuna,  that  this  personage  was 
in  his  norimon  amongst  the  main  botly  of  his  followers  when 
the  attack  was  made,  and  he  had  given  orders  that  it  should 
be  done.  On  further  inquiry  of  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, they  said  that  Mr.  Richardson  was  able  to  reach  a bank  by 
the  roadside,  where  he  sat  imder  a tree,  close  to  a small  tea- 
shed  kept  by  a woman.  Though  dreadfully  wounded  by  a gash 
sixteen  inches  long,  severing  his  ribs  and  opening  his  abdomen, 
with  a severe  wound  acro.ss  one  hand  dividing  the  fingers,  he 
was  able  to  sit  up  and  ask  for  midzoo  (water),  the  only  word 
almost  that  he  knew  of  the  Japanese  language.  In  about  ten 
minutes  the  train  of  Shimadzoo  Saburo  came  up,  and  the 
bearers  set  down  his  norimon  opposite  where  the  dying  man 
lay.  According  to  the  b'stimony  of  the  villagera,  he  inquired 
of  some  of  his  attendants  what  they  were  looking  at,  and  they 
replied  that  it  was  one  of  the  wounded  foreigners.  At  this 
the  inhuman  monster  ordered  them  to  slay  him  outright, 
when  his  savage  myrmidions  attacked  their  victim  with  drawn 
swords,  and  though  ho  bravely  offered  all  the  resistance  he 
was  capable  of,  cut  his  throat,  nearly  severing  his  head,  and 
stabbed  him  in  several  places  even  after  he  was  dead.  This 
contumacious  daimio  ami  his  house  were  well  punished  after- 
wanls  in  the  bombardment  of  their  stronghold  at  Kagosima  by 
a British  fioet,  and  the  Government  had  to  pay  large  indem- 
nities for  the  murderous  attacks  on  Englishmen. 

§ 189.  Horror  aiid  dismay  of  foreiyn  residents  at  the  outrage. 
— This  attack  up<jn  a harmle.ss  party  of  English  visitors  in 
broad  daylight,  on  the  open  highway,  and  the  assassination  of 
one  of  their  numlx-r  by  the  retainers  of  the  greatest  feudal 
baron  in  Japan,  brought  the  sanguinary  deeds  to  a climax.  It 
not  only  absorbed  the  attention  of  all  foreigners  in  Japan  and 
China  with  horror  and  dismay,  but  drew  forth  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  civilized  world.  Though  there  was  some  (q>parent 
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laxity  of  vigilance  on  tlie  {mrt  of  Her  Jlajcsty’s  d'affaires, 

in  sending  his  raounUnl  escort  to  recover  the  body  of  the 
victim,  yet  all  the  foreign  envoys  joined  in  one  accord  to 
demand  of  the  Government  the  fullest  rejiaration,  not  only  for 
this  outrage,  but  for  the  others  that  preceded  it.  Conferences 
from  time  to  time  were  held  with  the  Oorogio,  or  Supreme 
Council  of  State,  on  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  order  to 
punish  the  offenders,  but  these  were  not  matured  imtil  a long 
time  afterwards,  as  they  had  to  be  referred  to  the  British 
Government  and  other  European  Treaty  I’owers. 

§ 19U.  Important  remit  of  the  great  convention  of  daimios. — 
Meanwhile  it  transpired  that  previous  to  this  outrage,  while 
the  great  Council  of  Daimios  were  coming  to  a close  in  their 
deliberations,  resolutions  of  the  gravest  import  had  been  passed 
by  majorities,  affecting  the  Government  and  policy  of  the 
Siogoon,  which  had  been  in  force  for  two  centuries  and  a half. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  powerful  and  wealthy  daimios  were 
obliged  to  take  up  their  residence  in  Yedo,  with  their  families 
and  retainers,  at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  leaving  the 
female  branches  and  children  permanently  resident,  when  they 
visitetl  their  provincial  territories.  This  law  was  abrogated, 
jind  one  passed  in  its  stead  providing  that  henceforth  the 
highest  daimios  were  only  to  visit  Yedo  once  in  seven  years, 
and  then  only  for  a hundred  days ; the  second  class  once  in  three 
gears  for  the  same  period  only ; and  the  third  class  to  remain 
as  btdore;  but  the  wives  and  families  of  all  classes  were  no 
longer  to  be  held  in  the  capital  as  hostages.  It  was  evident  for 
some  time  previously  that  political  power  was  deserting  Yedo 
and  clustering  round  Kioto.  There  had  been  gaining  ground 
a feeling  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  powerful  daimios  op- 
|)osed  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Siogoon,  at  their  enforced 
residence  in  Yedo,  and  a desire  to  be  at  the  Mikado’s  Court 
of  Kioto,  so  as  to  restore  the  ancient  and  legitimate  seat  of 
monarchy  to  its  position  as  the  metropolis  of  Japan.  Moreover, 
the  Mikado,  through  his  great  ministers,  commanded  the  Sio- 
goon to  appear  in  person  at  his  Court,  and  requested  him  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  another  aspirant  to  the  post  from  the 
privileged  family  of  Mito. 

§ 1!)1.  Exodus  of  the  daimios,  their  families  and  retainers,  from 
Yedo. — It  also  transpired  that  the  leading  daimio  who  introduced 
tliis  important  resolution  into  the  convention  was  Etzizen 
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of  a house  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Satsuma.  When 
the  fact  of  its  having  passed  became  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Yedo,  and  they  saw  the  commencement  of  an  exodus  from 
the  capital,  they  were  filled  with  surprise  and  dismay.  The 
industrial  classes  saw  in  this  movement  the  withdrawal  of  their 
best  customers,  and  commercial  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face. 
For  several  days  the  populace  became  very  much  excited  on  the 
subject.  The  artificial  nature  of  the  prosperity  of  Yedo  was  such 
that  by  this  movement  the  greater  part  might  be  swept  away. 
They  at  once  recognized  the  peculiarities  of  the  position,  and 
besieged  the  gates  of  the  city  Governor’s  residence;  but  he 
was  perfectly  helpless  in  the  matter,  and  could  not  stem  the 
outflowing  torrent  of  daimios,  retainers,  and  their  families  pro- 
ceeding to  the  provinces.  At  one  time  there  was  a threatening 
appearance  of  some  popular  outbreak,  but  what  could  these 
unarmed  citizens  accomplish  against  the  ferocious  armed  bands 
of  retainers  who  rejoiced  in  the  movement,  as  it  would  give 
them  greater  license  and  independence  when  away  from  the 
surveillance  of  the  Siogoon’s  soldiery.  By  the  end  of  October 
and  the  beginning  of  November  the  establishments  of  the  first 
and  second  class  of  daimios  were  broken  up,  and  the  ladies 
with  their  households  had  taken  their  departure  for  the  family 
mansions  in  the  provinces.  From  that  date  the  grandeur  of 
the  city  of  Yedo,  as  the  capital  of  the  Siogoon,  rapidly  de- 
clined, and  there  was  every  prospect  of  it  becoming  a second- 
rate  city,  imtil  the  Mikado  himself  took  up  his  abode  in  it  and 
began  to  restore  its  greatness  on  a more  permanent  basis  than 
it  had  hitherto  possessed. 

§ 192.  Successful  diplomact/  of  the  Japanese  Mission  in  Europe. 
— While  these  important  political  changes  in  the  government 
— threatening  a coup  d'etat — were  taking  place,  the  Ja|>ane80 
Mission  to  the  Courts  of  European  Treaty  Powers  were  fulfilling 
their  duties  with  more  success  than  was  anticipated.  They 
were  well  received  at  the  British,  French,  Dutch,  Prussian, 
and  Bussian  Courts  by  their  several  monarchs,  whose  Ministers 
for  Foreign  Affairs  imanimously  agreed  to  the  main  object  of 
their  diplomacy  in  consenting  to  a delay  in  opening  the  ports 
of  Hiogo,  Osaka,  and  Nee-e-gata,  from  January  1863  to  January 
1868.  Earl  Bussell,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  signed  a memorandum  conjointly  with  the  Japanese 
envoys,  in  whicfi  it  was  expressly  stated  that,  since  Her 
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Majesty’s  Government  were  willing  to  defer  the  opening  of 
the  ports,  they  expected  that  all  other  points  of  the  treaty 
should  bo  strictly  executed,  and  that  the  Siogoon  and  his 
ministers  would  specifically  abolish  and  do  away  with — 1.  All 
restrictions,  whether  as  regards  quantity  or  price,  on  the  sale 
by  Japanese  to  foreigners  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  ac- 
cording to  Article  XIV.  of  the  Treaty  of  the  26th  of  August, 
1858.  2.  All  restrictions  on  labour,  and  more  particularly  on 
the  hire  of  carpenters,  boatmen,  boats,  and  coolies,  teachers 
and  servants,  of  whatever  denomination.  3.  All  restrictions 
whereby  daimios  are  prevented  from  sending  their  produce  to 
market,  and  from  selling  the  same  by  their  own  agents.  4.  All 
restrictions  limiting  the  class  of  jwrsons  who  shall  be  allowed 
to  trade  with  foreigners  at  the  ports  of  Nagasaki,  Hakodadi, 
and  Yokohama.  5.  All  restrictions  imposed  on  free  inter- 
course of  a social  kind  between  foreigners  and  the  people  of 
Japan.  These  conditions;  it  was  added,  are  only  what  the 
Japanese  Government  was  already  bound  to  fulfil ; and,  if  not 
complied  with,  the  concession  with  regard  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  ojjening  the  ports  for  five  years  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  the  British  Government  woidd  be  free  to  insist 
upon  their  being  immediately  opened.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
tenor  of  Lord  Elgin’s  treaty,  the  reader  will  understand  our 
relations  with  Japan  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

§ 193.  Summary  of  trade  ai  the  treaty  ports  at  the  dose  of  the 
year. — 'rrade  at  the  treaty  ports  already  open  suffered  consider- 
ably by  the  unsettled  political  condition  of  the  country ; and 
this  was  further  trammelled  by  the  unstitisfactory  state  of  the 
currency  in  exchanging  dollars  for  itziboos.  According  to  treaty 
the  foreigner  was  entitled  to  311  of  the  latter  for  100  of  the 
former.  It  is  true  that  diplomatic,  naval,  and  military  officers 
obtained  this  exchange,  but  the  trader  could  only  get  210 
itziboos  for  100  dollars,  reducing  his  profits  by  nearly  thirty 
per  cent.  At  Yokohama  very  little  business  of  importance  was 
transacted  during  the  remainder  of  the  year ; excepting  in  silk, 
which  arrived  in  largo  quantities,  but  with  no  diminution  in 
the  high  prices  ruling.  In  imports  the  trade  in  tin  and  lead 
for  ammunition  was  good,  at  an  improvement  in  rates.  At 
Nagasaki  the  British  steamer  ‘ Columbia  ’ was  sold  to  a wealthy 
daimio  for  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  dollars,  part  of  the 
purchase-money  to  be  paid  in  vegetable  wax.  A good  deal  of 
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barter  wa.s  carried  on  in  manufactured  goods  for  native  produce, 
chiefly  tea  and  silk  at  high  mtos.  Complaiiits  were  made  that 
the  Jajwnese  authorities  were  exacting  an  unusually  heavy 
ground-rent.  For  town  lands  it  amounted  to  about  a hundred 
pounds  an  acre,  and  for  suburban  lots  about  forty  pounds.  It 
was  found  that  in  all  matters  of  money-making  by  trading  and 
land-jobbing,  they  were  equal  to  the  cleverest  foreigners.  At 
Hakodadi  the  tnule  of  the  port  was  scarcely  worth  recording. 
Still  it  continued  an  important  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
Bussian  fleet  in  Japanese  waters,  and  their  expenditure  for 
supplies  added  to  the  traftic.  But  at  no  time  was  there  pro- 
duce of  much  value  exported,  and  that  was  chiefly  carried  on 
in  native  craft;  while  the  imports  of  merchandise  were  very 
limited.  Altogether  the  external  commerce  of  Japan  in  1862 
was  no  improvement  on  the  previous  year. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

1863. 

Decreb  to  expel  Foreigners — New  British  Legation  buildings  at  Yedo 
BLOWN  UP  — American  Legation  destroved  by  Fire  — Arrival  of  British 
.Squadron  in  Yedo  Bay  — Indemnity  for  Outrages  paid. 

§ 194.  NotiUcatioo  of  impending  danger  issued  by  the  British  §195. 

Decree  of  the  Mikado  ordering  the  Siogoon  to  expel  foreigners.  § 196.  Daimios 
favourable  to  foreigners  proscribed  by  an  edict  of  the  Mikado.  § 197.  The  new 
British  legation  buildings  at  Yedo  blown  up  with  gunpowder.  § 198.  Done  by 
incendiaries,  probably  instigated  by  the  authorities.  § 199.  Not  specially  a blow 
against  the  British,  but  foreigners  generally.  § 200.  A formidable  allied  fleet 
anchors  in  Yokohama  Bay.  § 201.  Pur|>ort  of  British  demands  for  reparation 
and  redress.  § 202.  Precautions  to  be  taken  by  residents  should  hostilities  ensue. 

§ 203.  British  shipmasters  prepare  to  succour  the  residents.  § 204.  Perilous  ^ 
position  of  affairs,  and  stoppage  of  trade.  § 205.  The  Siogoon  leaves  Yedo  for 
Kioto— Reply  to  uUimattim  post{>oned.  § 206.  Warlike  state  of  matters  at  Naga- 
saki. Foreigners  leaving  the  settlement.  § 207.  Assault  on  the  Abbe  Mermet  de 
CachoD  at  Hakodadi.  § 208.  Policy  and  position  of  the  American  Minister  at 
Yedo.  § 209.  American  I.egation  residence  destroyed  by  Hre.  § 210.  Mikado  and 
Siogoon  repudiate  payment  of  indemnity.  § 211.  The  Siogoon  powerless  to  punish 
Richardson's  murderers.  § 212.  Admiral  Kuper  instructed  to  undertake  coercive 
measures.  § 213.  Preparations  in  view  of  hostilities  being  commenced  alarm  the 
Government.  § 214.  They  pay  one  indemnity,  and  send  a written  apology  to  the 
British  Envoy  for  the  outrages  on  the  Legation  at  the  capital. 

§ 194.  Notification  of  danger  issued  by  the  British  chargi 
d'affaires. — This  year  opened  inauspicioiisly  for  the  residents 
at  Yokohama.  On  the  3rd  of  January  the  British  charge 
d'affaires  issued  the  following  notification  : — “ A Governor  of 
Foreign  Affairs  came  at  a late  hour  last  night  and  eommimicated 
to  me  that  further  reports  had  reached  the  Gorogio,  which 
had  occasioned  them  much  anxiety,  respecting  lawless  persons 
meditating  disorders  in  Yokohama.  A bond  of  ronins  are 
reported  to  be  seeking  in  the  first  place  the  assassination  of  the 
foreign  representatives.  The  Japanese  Government  in  making 
this  communication  declare  that  they  are  occupied  in  tracing 
this  threatened  danger  to  its  source,  and  in  adopting  all  other 
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means  in  their  power  to  re.store  security.  In  the  meanwhile 
they  beg  that  great  caution  and  discretion  may  be  exercise<l  by 
the  foreign  community  in  respect  to  exposing  themselves  on 
the  tokaiilo  and  in  the  neighbourhoo<l.”  At  first  many  of  the 
residents  thought  lightly  of  these  warnings  from  tlie  native 
authorities,  but  now  they  considered  there  were  good  grounds 
for  apprehension,  when  they  sjiw  a steamer  bringing  down 
detachments  of  the  Siog<x)n’8'Soldiery  to  protect  the  settlement. 
On  their  part  they  were  not  idle,  and  at  once  enrolled  them- 
selves into  a volimteer  corjjs.  It  was  reported  that  there  were 
some  four  thoiisand  ronins  in  Yedo  and  its  vicinity,  who  had 
l)con  disbanded  by  damios  when  they  left  the  city,  and  had 
sworn  to  be  revenged  upon  the  foreigners  who  were  the  cause  of 
all  these  misfortunes  t(j  them. 

§ If)').  Decree  of  the  Mikado  to  the  Siogoon  for  the  expuhum 
of  foreigners. — Not  only  was  this  fresh  evidence  of  hostility 
to  foreigners  exhibited  by  disbanded  retainers,  but  their  late 
feudal  masters,  who  had  gone  to  Kioto,  had  incited  the  minis- 
ters of  the  youthful  Mikado  to  issue  a decree  in  his  name, 
commanding  the  Siogoon,  as  his  generalissimo,  to  expel  the  bar- 
barians from  the  country.  The  following  is  a true  translation 
of  this  document,  which  it  should  bo  home  in  mind  was  pro- 
claimed only  ten  years  ago : — “ For  a long  time  the  plan  of 
ex[>elling  the  barbarians  has  been  thought  upon  by  us,  and 
although  it  has  been  put  off  up  to  the  present  time,  the  Im- 
perial will  cixnnot  change.  Whilst  in  the  department  of  the 
Siogoon  changes  have  been  gradually  made  in  every  way  in  the 
carrying  out  of  new  systems,  we  have  remarked  the  respect 
entertained  for  our  will.  But  if  now  the  sure  expulsion  of  the 
barbarians  docs  not  take  place,  the  hearts  of  the  people  will 
not  bo  united.  This  causes  great  sorrow  to  the  Im|)erial  bosom. 
1 .et  the  Siogoon  do  all  in  his  power  to  ensure  the  expulsion  of 
the  barbarians,  and  orders  most  be  speedily  given  to  aU  the 
daimios.  Moreover,  it  is  the  duty  erf  the  Siogoon,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  to  carry  out  the  steps  of  the 
scheme.  Quickly,  and  with  haste  complete  the  whole  resolve ; 
make  certain  what  has  been  deliberated  upon  for  the  State  up 
to  the  present ; and  determine  on  the  precise  time  when  com- 
munications with  the  ugly  barbarians  shall  cease.  You  will 
present  a report  to  us  on  this  matter.” 

§ 106.  Daimios  favourable  to  foreigners  proscribed  bg  the 
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Mikado. — At  the  time  this  mandate  was  dispatched  to  the 
Siopoon,  proscriptions  of  the  most  extensive  kind  were  made 
against  the  daimios.  No  less  than  a himdred  and  ten  of  the 
first  and  second  classes  were  degraded  and  deprived  of  half 
their  possessions.  While  this  number  included  nearly  all  those 
who  had  personal  intercourse  with  foreigners,  the  names  of  those 
who  were  hostile  to  their  residence  in  the  country  were  not  to 
be  found  in  the  list.  A translation  of  this  list  was  handed  to 
the  editor  of  the  ‘ Japan  Herald,’  who  published  a dozen  of 
proscribed  names  in  his  journal,  with  the  full  details  of  their 
titles,  together  with  the  charge  brought  against  each,  and  the 
punishment  awarded.  These  facts  were  inferred  to  have  been 
supplied  by  the  Japanese  authorities  to  a foreign  source  of 
information  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  if  the  treaties  were 
to  be  repudiated  by  the  Mikado,  it  would  be,  if  not  necessary, 
at  least  convenient,  to  affirm  that  they  were  made  altogether 
without  his  knowledge.  Of  this  no  blotter  proof  could  be 
afforded  than  the  punishment  of  those  who  were  cognizant  of 
what  was  going  on  while  the  treaties  were  being  negotiated. 

§ 197.  The  new  British  Legation  buildings  at  Yedo  blown  up  by 
gunpowder. — Before  Mr.  Alcock  left  Yedo  for  his  temporary 
residence  of  the  legation  at  Yokohama,  he  in  conjunction  with 
M.  Bellecourt,  and  certain  Japanese  functionaries,  fixed  upon  a 
site  in  the  city  where  all  the  foreign  legations  could  be  built 
without  removing  any  native  buildings.  The  gnnmd  chosen 
was  an  elevated  plateau,  having  a commanding  prospect  of  the 
city  and  bay,  a tolerably  direct  communication  with  the  water, 
and,  what  was  most  important,  in  an  excellent  position  to  con- 
struct defensive  works.  Being  chosen  at  the  time  the  first 
attack  on  the  British  Legation  was  still  rife,  the  Government 
not  only  freely  conceded  the  site,  but  undertook  of  their  own 
accord  to  make  it  defensible  by  a deep  moat  and  strong  double 
palisade.  The  site  was  verj'  extensive,  and  named  Goten-yama, 
signifying  “ Imperial  Hill.”  It  was  one  of  the  favourite  places 
the  inhabitants  of  the  business  quarters  of  the  city  resorted  to 
on  high  days  and  holidays,  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  after  being 
pent  up  in  their  close  streets,  and  where  the  young  people  and 
children  could  romp  about.  It  might  be  comj)ared  to  Primrose 
Hill,  where  Londoners  from  the  East-end  love  to  congregate  on 
holidays.  As  these  children  of  toil  would  not  like  to  see  half- 
a-dozen  great  Japanese  jmlaces,  with  extensive  grounds  covering 
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their  favourite  hill  to  their  exclusion,  so  the  Yedoers  did  not 
approve  of  the  “ barbarian  ” legation  palaces  being  built  on 
their  recreation  grounds.  In  order  to  exclude  the  populace, 
the  site  was  guarded  by  a detachment  of  the  Siogoon’s  soldiery 
while  entrenchments  were  excavated.  No  time  was  lost  in 
commencing  to  build  the  British  Legation,  upon  an  extensive 
and  imposing  plan,  commensurate  with  the  prestige  of  the  lead- 
ing embassy  in  Japan.  The  foundations  were  begun  in  March, 
1862,  and  the  structure  was  progressing  when  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Neale  took  charge  of  the  legation.  Evidently  the 
authorities  repented  of  having  conceded  this  noble  site,  or  they 
saw  danger  in  locating  these  foreigners  at  a spot  from  whence 
the  city  could  be  bombarded  in  case  of  fresh  outrages  on  their 
quarters.  Bo  that  as  it  may,  they  urgently  requested  Colonel 
Neale  to  stop  the  building.  'I'hey  proposed  to  give  the  British 
any  other  site  he  might  choose  from  a number  at  their  disposal, 
and  to  bear  all  the  expense  of  removing  what  had  Ixien  already 
built.  This  proposition  he  rejected,  and  the  edifice  ro.se  upon 
the  site  gradually  until  it  was  nearly  finished  in  January,  1863. 
All  this  time,  though  the  site  was  guarded  by  an  armed  force, 
yet  the  building  itself  was  unprotected,  at  the  inner  part  of  the 
spacious  area.  In  this  position  the  building  stoo<l  unharmed 
up  to  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  January,  and  unoccupied  by 
either  foreigner  or  native.  Early  on  the  following  morning 
about  two  o’clock,  when  the  city  was  wrapt  in  silence  and  dark- 
ness, the  surrounding  guard  beheld  with  consternation  the  new 
edifice  suddenly  burst  out  into  flames  in  several  places  simul- 
taneously. Then  aime  a succession  of  loud  explosions,  and 
large  portions  of  stone  and  brickwork  were  blown  up  into  the 
air,  which  deterred  them  from  approaching  too  near,  if  they 
had  any  intention  to  try  and  extinguish  the  fire.  So  fierce  was 
the  conflagration,  and  so  frequent  were  the  explosions,  that 
gunpowder  and  highly  inflammable  combustibles  must  have 
been  employed  to  undermine  the  building,  and  destroy  it  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.  When 'the  raging  flames  were  at  their 
height,  the  reports  of  twenty-one  guns  were  heard  booming  in 
succession  from  a spot  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Goten-yama, 
reverberating  through  the  city,  as  if  to  announce  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  detested  foreigners’  dwelling. 

§ 198.  Incendiaries  jyrdbahly  instiff aied  by  tlie  authorities. — 
^\'hen  daylight  came  only  a heap  of  smouldering  mins  was 
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seen  on  the  site  of  the  intended  new  British  Legation  buildings. 
On  examining  the  grounds  it  was  found  that  the  detaclied 
outhouses  were  untouched,  but  they  contained  a large  quantity 
of  gunpowder  and  matche.s,  as  if  kept  in  re.serve.  Around  the 
building  a strong  palisade  was  erected,  this  was  cut  through 
evidently  to  give  ingress  and  egress  to  a body  of  men.  Every- 
where showed  that  it  was  abimdantly  manifest  the  conflagration 
was  the  work  of  skilful  and  determined  incendiaries,  and  careful 
withal  of  human  life,  for  not  a vestige  of  any  person  having 
been  injured  was  visible.  But  who  were  these  incendiaries? 
That  was  the  question  aske<l  of  the  authorities  by  Colonel  Neale 
when  the  news  of  the  disa.ster  reached  him.  Of  course  they 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  miscreants  who  had  committed 
the  crime,  and  promised  to  make  ample  amends  for  the  loss 
sustained.  It  was  quite  clear,  however,  that  not  only  could 
they  tell  who  were  the  incendiaries,  but  in  all  probability  the 
deed  was  done  at  their  instigation,  or  at  all  events  by  the 
myrmidons  of  some  daimio  hostile  to  foreigners.  Moreover, 
there  was  something  significant  in  the  time  and  accessories  of 
this  remarkable  scene  in  the  British  drama  of  Jajmn.  February 
1st  was  a Sunday,  and  the  destruction  of  this  building  to  be 
inhabited  by  Christians  was  emblematic  of  their  wish  to  make 
a fimeral  pyre  of  the  hated  believers  in  Christianity.  In  like 
manner  the  firing  of  twenty-one  guns  was  done  in  mockery  of 
the  royal  salute  they  were  com|>elled  to  fire  when  the  British 
flag  was  hoisted  the  second  time  at  the  temple-resi<lence  of 
Tozengee.  Altogether  the  blowing  up  of  the  new  Legation 
building  at  Goten-yama  was  of  a highly  dramatic  character, 
and  characteristic  of  the  sensational  Japanese;  but  happily 
exceptional  in  their  attacks  on  foreigners  and  their  dwellings, 
in  the  absence  of  any  sanguinary  tragic  scene. 

§ 199.  No<  BpeciaUy  a blew  against  the  British,  but  on  foreigners. 
— A lull  of  two  months  followed  this  incendiary  outrage 
against  British  interests,  which  some  persons  were  inclined  to 
consider  as  specially  directed  against  our  representatives, 
because  the  new  building  for  the  French  in  progress  on  the 
same  site  was  left  imtouched.  But  this  was  no  criterion  of 
special  outrage  against  any  particular  nationality,  for  the  new 
British  Legation  was  left  iminjured  until  almost  finished.  Then, 
when  the  members  of  the  embassy  were  about  to  take  jws- 
session,  the  time  had  come  to  destroy  it  so  as  to  prevent  their 
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residence  at  the  capital.  So  it  was  intended  with  the  French 
building  to  blow  it  up  when  ready  for  occupancy.  Thus  it  was 
that  Colonel  Neale  and  Mr.  Alcock  ascertained  that  the  deadly 
animosity  against  the  legation  arose  from  enmity  to  them  as 
foreigners  and  not  national  representatives.  At  the  same  time, 
as  British  subjects  and  property  had  suffered  most  in  the 
category  of  crimes  committed,  it  was  befitting  that  the  naval 
representatives  of  Great  Britain  in  Japanese  waters  should  take 
the  lead  in  demanding  ample  reparation  for  the  past  and 
security  for  the  future  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,  if  not  otherwise 
indemnified.  The  time  had  now  come,  and  the  avenging 
Nemesis  was  at  hand. 

§ 200.  Gre  it  assemhlaye  of  war  ships  in  Yokohama  Harbour. — 
Towards  the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April  a fleet  of 
European  men-of-war  assembled  in  Yedo  Bay  of  a more  formid- 
able character  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  Japanese  waters. 
First  came  H.M.’s  frigate  ‘ Euryalus,’  the  flag-ship  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Kuper,  just  appointed  naval  cominander-in-chief  in 
China  and  Japan.  Then  day  after  day  the  British  ensign  was 
descried  fluttering  on  the  masts  of  the  following  vessels  as 
they  proudly  sailed  up  to  the  anchorage  off  Yokohama : — The 
corvettes,  brigs,  and  sloops,  ‘ Pearl,’  ‘ Centaur,’  ‘ Argus,’  ‘ Rattler,’ 
‘Racehorse,’  ‘Ringdove,’  and  ‘Scout;’  the  gun-boats,  ‘ Havoc’ 
and  ‘Kestrel,’  and  the  ‘Hesper,’  store-ship.  Then  came  the 
Dutch  men-of-war,  ‘ Medusa  ’ and  ‘ Admiral  von  Koopman,’  and 
the  French  ships  ‘Dupleix’  and  ‘Dordogne.’  Besides  these 
there  were  in  harbour  six  large  British  merchantmen,  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels : — the  ‘ Shanghai,’  ‘ Leemin,’  ‘ Armistice,’ 
‘Carausius,’  ‘Nile,’  and  ‘London;’  all  ready  to  give  aid  in 
demanding  redress  and  reparation  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  on 
British  subjects. 

§ 201.  Purport  of  British  demands  for  reparation  and  redress. 
— Admiral  Kuper,  on  his  departure  from  England,  received 
special  instructions  from  Her  Majesty’s  tJovemment  to  assist 
with  the  naval  forces  imder  his  command,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Colonel  Neale,  to  exact  retribution  from  the  contumacious 
Japanese,  bringing  dispatches  from  Earl  Russell  to  him  of  the 
same  purport.  After  due  deliberation  Her  Majesty’s  Charge 
d’ Affaires  addressed  a note  to  the  Government  on  the  6th  of  April, 
the  tenor  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract 
of  a communication  to  Consul  Winchester,  who  had  resumed  his 
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post  at  Yokohama — for  public  information: — “Yokohama, 
April  Gth,  ISGIt.  Sir, — I have  already  made  known  to  you  the 
purport  of  a note  I have  this  day  presented  to  the  Japanese 
Government,  containing  a declaration  of  grievances  and  <m- 
requited  outrages  of  which  British  subjects  have  l^een  the 
victims  and  sufferers,  and  for  which,  under  instructions  from 
Her  Majesty’s  Government,  I have  demanded  a specific  repara- 
tion within  a noted  period  of  time.  The  attack  upon  Her 
Majesty’s  Legation  at  Yedo  on  the  2Gth  of  June  last,  when 
two  of  the  giiard  from  H.^I.S.  ‘ Henard  ’ were  treacherously 
murdered,  and  the  subsequent  barbarous  murder  of  5Ir.  Kichard- 
son,  and  murderous  assault  committed  on  the  same  occasion 
upon  a lady  and  two  other  gentlemen,  British  8ubje<>ts,  are 
special  outrages  for  which  repiiration  is  now  demanded.  That 
reparation  comprises  the  trial  and  capital  execution  of  the 
murderers  of  Mr.  Richardson,  a heavy  pecuniary  penalty  on 
Japan  for  that  offence,  and  a considerable  compensation  for 
the  sufferers  or  their  siuwiving  relatives.  It  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Government  of  the  Tycinin,  influenced 
by  wise  and  just  reflections,  will  yield  a ready  compliance 
to  the  demands  thus  rendered  necessary  by  these  unpro- 
voked and  outrageous  acts.  On  the  other- hand,  in  the  jx)s- 
sible  contingency  which  exists  of  the  Japanese  (iovernment 
refusing  to  accede  to  these  d('mands,  or  hoping  to  evade  them 
by  futile  arguments  or  procrastination,  it  l)ecomo8  my  duty  to 
apprise  you  of  the  inevitable  adoption  in  such  an  event  of 
coercive  measures  by  the  Rear-Admiral  comraanding-in-ehief 
Her  Majesty’s  naval  forces  in  these  seas,  now  arriv(>(l  here  with 
a considerable  force,  and  furnished  with  instructions  to  the 
above  effect  analogous  to  my  own.  'twenty  days  dating  from 
the  Gth  instant  is  the  j>eriofl  allotted  lus  the  tenn  which  I will 
await  the  definite  and  categorical  reply  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, and  the  nature  of  which,  when  received,  will  decide  the 
adoption  or  otherwise  of  coercive  measures,  the  duration  and 
severity  of  which  will  be  projK)rtioned  to  the  degree  of  ill- 
advised  obstinacy  or  resistance  which  the  Jajuinese  Goveni- 
ment  may  assume.  Under  these  circumstances  I have  to 
instruct  you  to  call  a meeting  of  the  British  residents  within 
your  consular  jurisdiction,  or  of  a committee  apjK)inted  by 
them,  and  make  known  to  them  the  pur]>ort  of  this  disjmtch.” 

§ 202.  PreemUtons  to  1>e  taken  by  resitlents  ghmild  hostilities 
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ensue.— On  the  publication  of  this  commimication  it  was 
accompanied  by  a notification  from  Consul  Winchester,  advising 
the  British  residents  to  take  individual  precautions  for  the 
safety  of  their  persons  and  property  in  the  event  of  hostile 
operations.  On  this  head  he  remarked,  “I  request  you  will 
particularly  take  notice  that  the  object  of  Her  Majesty’s  Chargi 
Affaires  in  directing  me  to  acquaint  you  with  the  tenor  of 
his  dispatch  is  to  enable  British  subjects  to  take  such  timely 
measures  of  pnidence  and  precaution  in  reference  to  their  com- 
mercial and  individual  interests,  as  they  may  consider  the 
circumstances  require  them  to  adopt.  The  Admiral  proposes 
to  concert  with  the  chiefs  of  the  other  foreign  nations  such 
arrangements  as  may  best  tend  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  set- 
tlement. It  is  especially  my  duty,  in  the  grave  state  of  our 
relations  with  the  Government  of  this  country,  to  impress  upon 
you  in  the  plainest  terms  the  expediency  and  necessity  of 
observing  the  greatest  circumspection  and  courtesy  in  your 
intercourse  with  the  natives  of  all  ranks  and  classes — to  avoid 
all  acts  which  may  lead  to  complications  likely  to  render  still 
more  difficult  the  position  of  those  entrusted  with  the  control 
of  Her  Majesty’s  affairs  in  this  country ; and  by  the  exercise 
of  a discreet  self-restraint,  shun  all  occasions  of  unnecessary 
exposure  to  personal  risk.”  This  advice  was  followed  by  the 
whole  foreign  cx>mmunity. 

§ 203.  British  shipmasters  prepare  to  succour  the  residents. — 
Nor  should  we  omit  to  record  tlie  generous  intentions  of  the 
masters  of  British  merchantmen — whose  names  have  been  given 
— to  succour  the  community  of  Yokohama  on  board  their 
vessels  in  the  event  of  hostilities  endangering  their  lives  on 
shore.  A meeting  was  held  by  them  on  board  the  ‘ Leemin,’ 
Captain  Grange,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  arrange  a plan  for 
the  organization  of  boats  and  crews  to  put  them  at  the  service 
of  the  foreign  residents,  and  superintend  their  embarkation ; to 
form  a rendezvous  on  shore ; to  hoist  alarm  signals  by  day  and 
night  in  the  event  of  attack,  and  all  who  presented  themselves 
at  the  rendezvous  to  be  at  once  taken  on  board  the  nearest  ship, 
until  arrangements  be  made  to  distribute  them  among  the 
other  vessels.  It  was  also  arranged  that  the  volunteer  corps 
should  be  on  the  qui  vive,  to  guard  the  approaches  to  the  ren- 
dezvous at  the  residence  of  Samuel  Maine,  in  Main  Street. 
These  preparations  and  precautions  will  show  the  state  of 
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apprehension  in  which  every  foreigner  a.shore  and  afloat,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  was  in  at  this  perilous  time. 

§ 204.  Perilous  aspect  of  affairs,  and  stoppage  of  trade. — Every 
day  and  night  during  the  month  of  April  was  passed  with  the 
utmost  anxiety  by  all  awaiting  the  issue  of  afiairs.  Great 
excitement,  also,  prevailed  among  the  natives  residing  within 
the  precincts  of  the  settlement.  The  Japanese  traders,  and 
native  servants  to  foreigners  were  leaving  for  their  homes.  As 
affairs  assumed  a warlike  aspect  the  merchants  brought  largo 
quantities  of  silk  into  the  market,  and  an  active  business  was 
transacted  for  upwards  of  a week,  when  2800  bales  were  settled 
for.  Suddenly  there  came  a panic  among  the  dealers,  the  sup- 
plies were  stopped  and  the  market  was  cleared  in  two  days, 
lleports  had  come  in  that  a large  force  of  armed  men  were 
assembling  in  the  vicinity  of  Yokohama;  most  of  them  re- 
tainers and  ronins  of  the  Satsuma  and  51  ito  clans,  besides  other 
daimios  inimical  to  foreigners.  It  was  saiil,  also,  that  a large 
force  of  the  Siogoon’s  soldiery  were  gathering,  prepared  to 
defend  the  settlement.  This  warlike  aspect  of  affairs  induced 
Admiral  Kuper  to  send  the  ‘ Kacehorse  ’ on  to  Shanghai,  re- 
questing Brigadier-General  Brown  to  send  a reinforcement  of 
a thousand  infantry ; but  the  state  of  matters  in  China  was 
equally  warlike,  in  consequence  of  the  Taiping  rebellion,  so  he 
could  not  comply  with  the  request  at  the  time. 

§ 205.  Stogoon  leaves  for  Kioto — Eeplg  to  “ ultimatum  " post- 
poned.— No  collision  occurred,  but  the  time  drew  near  (26th  of 
April)  when  a reply  should  come  from  the  Government  to 
Colonel  Neale’s  ultimatum.  On  the  day  previous  a messenger 
came  in  great  haste  with  a communication  from  the  Gorogio, 
requesting  him,  in  urgent  terms,  to  jwstpone  the  period  for  the 
final  and  categorical  answer  to  the  British  demands.  One  of 
the  chief  arguments  for  delay  was  the  fact  that  the  Siogoon 
had  gone  to  Kioto,  and  the  documents  were  forwarded  there  for 
his  decision,  after  consulting  with  the  5Iinisters  of  the  Mikado. 
Sometime  previous  to  this  it  was  known  that  the  generalissimo 
was  on  the  eve  of  proceeding  to  the  old  metropolis,  in  accord- 
ance with  a mandate  from  his  sovereign ; and  that  he  had 
purcha.sed  the  British  steamer  ‘Jin-Kee,’  for  a hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  proceed  thither  by  sea,  instead  of  the ' 
route  by  land.  Only  two  days  before  the  arrival  of  Admiral 
Kuper  in  the  ‘ Euryalus,’  he  took  his  departure,  in  all  proba- 
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bility  hastened  by  the  intelligence  of  the  British  fleet  sailing 
for  Yedo  Bay.  This,  and  other  rejisons,  being  valid  excuses  for 
an  immediate  settlement  of  affairs,  Her  Majesty’s  Charge 
Affaires  consented  to  a postponement  of  the  final  reply  to  his 
vltiinatum  until  the  21st  of  May. 

§ 206.  Warlike  state  of  affairs  at  Nagasaki — Foreigners 
leaving. — At  Nagasaki  the  foreign  residents  were  in  even  a 
greater  state  of  apprehension  than  the  commimity  of  Yoko- 
hama, for  they  were  so  much  fewer,  and  almost  unprotected  by 
ships  of  war.  There  was  a total  cessation  of  trade,  and  most 
of  the  native  traders  had  left  the  new  settlement.  They  also 
learned  that  there  was  a large  assemblage  of  Satsuma’s  re- 
tainers in  the  environs,  ready  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  place. 
Moreover,  six  new  batteries  were  being  erected  with  great 
rapidity  on  points  d’appui  in  the  harbour.  They  were  con- 
structed chiefly  of  bags  filled  with  sand,  and  mud  ramptirts,  on 
which  were  mounted  32-pounder  guns.  The  sites  were  selected 
so  as  to  command  the  settlement,  and  that  part  of  the  bay 
where  the  foreign  shipping  lay  at  anchor.  These  indications 
of  approaching  hostilities  paralyzed  all  business,  consequently 
most  of  the  foreign  merchants  settled  up  their  affairs,  shipped 
what  merchandise  they  had,  and  sailed  in  the  vessels  for  China. 

§ 207.  Assault  on  the  Albi  Mermet  de  Cachon  at  Hakodadi. — 

At  Hakodadi  there  were  so  few  foreigners,  and  the  trade  was  ' 
so  limited,  that  its  insignificance  as  a treaty  port  exempted  it 
almost  from  the  presence  of  hostile  daimios  and  their  retainers. 
Nevertheless,  a aise  occurred  which  showed  that  even  there 
the  sanguinary  hatred  to  foreigners  prevailed.  The  Abbd 
Mermet  de  Cachon  had  apostolic  charge  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
medical  mission  there,  and  was  an  accomplished  Japanese  lin- 
guist. He  took  into  his  service  a new  betto  or  groom.  Going 
into  his  stable  one  day  this  man  as.saulted  him  with  the  back 
end  of  an  axe  on  the  head.  Fortunately  his  native  doctor,  a two- 
sworded  Yakonin,  was  at  hand,  and  the  man  was  secured,  while 
uttering  imprecations  on  his  master.  It  transpired  that  he  was 
a bad  character,  and  most  probably  hired  to  murder  the  Abb6 
because  he  knew  so  much  of  the  country,  and  could  speak  the 
language.  The  Abb4  left  soon  afterwards  for  France.  All 
these  aspects  of  the  three  treaty  ports  show  that,  in  the  summer 
of  this  year,  the  old  hatred  to  foreigners,  instead  of  subsiding, 
was  more  violent  than  ever. 
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§ 20S.  Folia/  and  position  of  the  American  Minister  cd  Yedo. 
— During  these  exciting  times  among  diplomatists,  naval  men, 
and  civilians,  General  Pruyn,  successor  to  Mr.  Harris  the 
American  Envoy,  stood  almost  ahx)f  from  his  European  col- 
leagues, remaining  unmolested  at  the  temple-residence  of  the 
legation  named  Dseu-foo-dsee.  There  were  several  reasons  for 
this  i.solation  on  his  jnirt.  His  Government  were  averse  to  the 
jK)licy  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Alcock  and  endorsed  by  the  envoys 
of  France,  Holland,  and  Prussia;  and  they  considered  that  a 
laissez-faire  policy  was  more  in  acoonhince  with  the  spirit  of 
American  diplomacy.  Bo  it  so.  But  it  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  that,  during  these  momentous  events  in  Jajmn, 
th(i  civil  war  was  mging  in  his  own  country,  which  prevented  the 
appearance  of,  or  an  occasional  visit  from,  a United  States  man- 
of-war  in  Japanese  waters  to  8uji{M)rt  the  dignity  of  his  position. 
Not  only  was  this  the  (mse,  but  the  fear  of  the  ‘Alabama’  or 
some  other  confedc'rate  eruis«'r  apjK>aring  in  the  far  East  had 
swept  nearly  every  .Vnu-rican  merchantman  from  these  seas, 
or  caused  their  bottoms  to  be  transferred  to  British  or  Gf'rman 
owners.  Hence  his  “wcupation  was  gone,”  us  he  had  little 
or  no  consular  agency  to  look  after ; and  he  deemed  himself 
and  his  Legation  residence  safe  from  the  assaults  and  conflagra- 
tions that  had  driven  his  British  colleagues  to  take  refuge  in 
Yokohama. 

§ 20f).  American  Legation  residence  destroyed  by  fire.— Yarn 
were  the  conceit  and  sanguine  hojies  of  the  American  Minister 
that  he  would  escape  the  doom  of  the  foreigner  in  .lajwn. 
Already  his  predecessor’s  sc'cretory  had  been  assassinated,  for 
which  tlie  paltry  recompense  of  ten  thousand  dollars  had  been 
accepted  for  Mr.  Hewskin’s  aged  mother  and  relatives.  So  far 
this  was  right,  but  the  Minister  failed  to  assert  the  dignity 
of  his  nation  by  demanding  the  execution  of  the  assassins. 
Doulrtless  he  was  to  a certain  extent  left  immolested  by  the 
impdence  of  his  position,  but  it  was  because  no  American 
squadron  had  shown  the  proud  “ stors  and  stripes  ” fluttering 
in  the  breeze  at  any  of  the  new  treaty  ports,  excepting  an 
occasional  visit  from  the  ‘ Wyoming  ’ steam  con-ettc.  On  the 
22nd  of  May,  about  midnight,  an  ofiicer  of  the  Government 
waited  upon  General  Pruyn,  with  a detachment  of  the  Siogoon’s 
bodyguard,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  him  to  Yokohama  for 
safety,  as  they  had  just  ascertained  that  he,  in  common  with 
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all  foreigners,  was  in  imminent  clanger  of  his  life.  The  General 
thanked  the  oflicer,  but  cleclincd  to  move  the  American  Lega- 
tion from  Yedo.  Next  night  a fire  broke  out  in  the  temple 
somewhere  near  the  kitchen,  and  spread  so  rapidly  that  the 
whole  building  was  consumed  in  an  amazingly  short  time ; 
giving  pnH)fs  that  it  was  an  act  of  incendiarism  with  highly 
infiammable  combustibles,  similar  to  the  fire  at  the  new  British 
Lc'gation  building.  So  sja-edily  did  the  destructive  element 
overtake  the  flimsy  wckmI  and  paper  work  that  the  inmates 
barely  escui|5ccl  with  their  lives,  losing  all  their  own  effects, 
excepting  the  clothes  in  which  they  stood.  The  only  articles 
saved  were  the  safes  containing  the  archives,  which  the  General 
by  some  extmordinary  elfort  rescued  from  the  flames.  His  own 
loss  of  personal  prop-rty  amounted  to  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
dollars.  No  lives  were  lost,  nor  did  any  accident  occur  to  the 
members  of  the  legation  or  their  servants,  but  suspicious- 
looking  characters  were  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  put 
them  on  their  guard.  At  the  same  time  the  American  consul 
at  Kanagawa  received  warning  from  the  authorities,  which  he 
prudently  attended  to  by  signalling  to  the  ‘ Wyoming  ’ for  a 
boat  to  tfike  himself  and  family  away  from  the  scat  of  danger. 
He  also  advised  his  countrymen  belonging  to  the  mission  in 
that  town  to  leave  with  him,  which  they  assented  to,  so  they 
were  all  conveyed  on  Sunday  to  Yokohama;  and  on  IMonday 
the  25th  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Pniyn  and  his  staff  from 
Yedo.  At  that  date,  therefore,  there  was  not  a single  foreigner 
resident  at  the  capital  or  in  Kanagawa ; so  that  the  exclusive 
policy  of  the  hostile  daimios  and  the  Mikado’s  Ministers  was 
so  fur  successful  that  they  were  all  confined  to  the  prison-like 
settlement  of  Yokohama,  while  Nagasaki  was  literally  being 
deserted  by  the  foreign  traders. 

§ 210.  Mikado  and  Siogoon  repudiate  payment  of  indemnity. — 
This  success  of  their  terrorism  policy  emboldened  the  malcon- 
tents, who  thronged  the  Mikado’s  Court  of  Kioto,  to  try  and 
evade  a categorical  reply  to  the  ultimatum  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Charge  cT Affaires.  He,  desirous  not  to  involve  the  British 
Government  in  a costly  war  with  Japan,  dealt  tenderly  with 
the  Japanese  dij)lomati6ts,  and  agreed  to  further  postpone- 
ments of  bringing  matters  to  an  issue;  so  much  so,  that  he 
was  taxed  with  unnecessary  vacillation.  After  urgent  demands 
he  succeeded  in  eliciting  a promise  that  the  indemnity  of  four 
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hundred  and  forty  thousand  Mexican  dollars  (equivalent  to 
lOOjOOOZ.)  should  be  paid  by  instalments.  The  first  of  these 
was  due  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  hard 
cash  by  the  Governor  of  Yokohama.  That  functionary  came  to 
Colonel  Neale  the  nipht  previous,  and  informed  him  that  he 
had  received  a eommimication  from  the  Siogoon  at  Kioto, 
commanding  him  not  to  pay  the  money ; because  if  he  did  so, 
the  generalissimo  would  lose  his  life.  The  Siogoon,  he  said, 
was  the  friend,  and  the  Mikado  the  enemy  of  foreigners ; but 
he  was  obliged  to  obey  the  commands  of  his  sovereign.  The 
news  too,  he  affirmed,  had  spread  among  the  people,  who  stoutly 
opposed  the  payment  of  any  indemnity.  This  was  an  example 
of  the  tergiversation  and  delay  of  these  oriental  diplomatists, 
following  up  their  system  of  terrorism,  by  which  they  expected 
that  the  hated  foreigners  would  voluntarily  abandon  the  settle- 
ments, and  leave  them  again  in  their  isolation  from  the  Western 
world.  Indeed  about  this  time  Her  Majesty’s  Chargi  Affaires 
contemplated  some  step  of  the  kind ; for  in  a communication 
to  Consul  Winchester  he  writes : “On  my  part  I have  not  failed 
urgently  to  advise,  through  yourself,  British  subjects  and  the 
foreign  community  generally  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst  and 
most  regrettable  emergency  which  could  arise;  namely,  the 
necessity  which  might  present  itself  (with  a view  to  the 
security  of  their  persons  and  property)  of  abandoning  the  open 
{wrts.”  Accordingly  the  foreign  commimity  held  themselves 
in  readiness  to  take  their  departure. 

§ 211.  The  Siogoon  powerless  to  punish  Richardsons  mur- 
derers.— As  to  the  more  serious  demand  of  bringing  the  mur- 
derers and  their  instigator  to  trial  and  capital  punishment  for 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Richardson,  we  may  infer  from  the 
defiant  position  of  the  Satsuma  clan  that  it  was  laughed  to 
scorn.  The  chief  offender  was  Shimadzoo  Saburo,  as  wo  have 
stated,  the  father  of  the  reigning  daimio,  but  de  facto  the  chief- 
tain of  that  powerful  sept.  At  this  time  he  and  his  adherents 
were  more  independent  in  the  state  than  the  Siogewn  and  his 
government.  No  wonder  then  that  the  envoys  of  the  generalis- 
simo to  the  British  Charge  d^ Affaires  informed  him  their  master 
was  totally  imablo  to  compel  b'atsuma  to  comply  with  this  de- 
mand. If  these  were  to  bo  persevered  in,  they  must  be  made 
to  the  daimio  himself.  This  was  the  only  alternative  that 
could  be  adopted  in  bringing  him  to  terms,  which  was  acquiesced 
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in ; so  the  Siogoon  sent  a letter  of  warning  to  him,  it  is  said, 
advising  compliance  rather  than  allow  matters  to  proceed  to 
extremities. 

§ 212.  Admiral  Kuper  instructed  to  undertake  coercive  mea- 
sures.— At  this  momentous  juncture.  Colonel  Xeale  seeing  that 
the  Japanese  Ministers  had  “ flagrantly,  unequivocally,  and 
designedly  broken  their  faith  ” diplomatically,  handed  over 
the  consummation  of  the  ultimatum  to  Admiral  Kuper,  who 
was  to  be  aided  by  the  French  admiral  Jaurez,  in  undertaking 
coercive  measures.  Immediately  this  was  done,  the  gallant 
Admiral  issued  the  following  notification  to  Consul  Winchester, 
which  he  read  at  a meeting  of  British  residents  ; — “ ‘ Eurj-alus,’ 
at  Yokohama,  June  21st,  186J.  Sir, — Her  Majesty’s  ChargS 
([Affaires  has  placed  in  my  bands  the  solution  of  the  questions 
at  issue  between  the  Japanese  Government  and  that  of  Her 
Majesty,  in  consequence  of  all  peaceful  and  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions having  failed  to  bring  the  Government  of  the  Siogoon  to 
a due  sense  of  its  obligations.  The  instructions  under  which 
in  this  contingency  it  will  now  bo  my  duty  to  act  will  neces- 
sarily involve  coercive  measures  to  be  undertaken  by  the  naval 
force  under  my  command  ; and,  as  such  measures  will  probably 
lead  to  action  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  which  would  endanger 
the  safety  not  only  of  British  subjects,  but  also  of  all  foreign 
residents  in  Japan,  I have  to  request,  that  you  will  forthwith 
communicate  the  circumstance  to  all  British  subjects,  and  to 
the  consuls  of  Foreign  Powers,  with  a view  to  their  immediately 
adopting  such  steps  as  they  may  think  desirable  for  the  security 
of  their  persons  and  property,  the  force  at  my  disposal  being 
inadequate  for  the  efficient  protection  of  Yokohama,  while 
carrying  out  the  instructions  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in 
other  parts  of  Japan.  In  order  that  the  community  may  have 
sufficient  time  to  make  arrangements  for  their  personal  security, 
I desire  that  you  will  inform  them  that  unless  called  on  by  any 
initiative  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  the  IJritish  flag,  I shall  not  take  any  hostile 
step  until  the  expiration  of  eight  days  inclusive.  I have  also 
to  acquaint  you  that  all  the  precautionary  measures  adopted 
some  weeks  since  for  the  speedy  relief  of  the  foreign  com- 
munity, in  the  event  of  any  sudden  attack  or  disturbance,  will 
be  continued  during  the  interval  mentioned,  and  subsequently, 
if  possible,  w ith  the  same  vigilance  as  hitherto,  and  such  addi- 
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tional  assistance  rendered  as  will  be  consistent  with  the  duty 
of  presendng  the  efficiency  of  Her  Jlajesty’s  ships.  Under  the 
existing  state  of  afifairs,  and  the  great  probability  of  approach- 
ing strife  and  turmoil,  1 think  it  necessary  to  recommend  most 
strongly  that  all  those  of  the  community  who  have  wives  and 
families  at  Yokoliama  should  take  the  earliest  opportimity  of 
removing  them,  at  any  rate  from  the  scene  of  danger,  should 
they  themselves  determine  u|x>n  awaiting  the  issue  of  events. — 
Augustus  L.  Kuper,  Vice-Atlmiral  and  Commander-in-Chief.” 
Many  of  the  residents  complie<l  with  the  Admiral’s  request,  and 
removed  their  families  and  most  valuable  effects  on  board  the 
merclnint  ships  in  harbour  or  left  for  China.  However,  as 
Admiral  Jaurez  undertook  to  defend  Yokohama,  there  was  no 
exodus  similar  to  wliat  took  place  at  Nagasaki. 

§ 21:5.  Preparations  in  view  of  hostilities  alarms  the  authori- 
ties.— Immediately  after  the  publicjition  of  Admiral  Kujx*r’s 
dispatch  to  Consul  Winchester,  preparations  to  defend  the 
foreign  settlement  at  Yokohama  began  in  earnest.  It  so 
happened  that,  from  its  isolated  plan,  this  wfis  a comjmratively 
easy  matter,  as  the  narrow  approaches  to  it  could  be  defended 
from  an  attack,  especially  where  the  assailants  would  be  chiefly 
armed  with  swords  and  lances.  Had  the  commimity  been 
located  in  the  city  or  suburb  of  Kanagawa,  as  at  first  agreed 
upon,  they  would  have  required  to  move  bodily  away  to  seek 
safety  for  person  and  property.  So  that  what  at  first  was  deemed 
a prison  settlement,  became  a kind  of  citadel  in  the  event  of  hos- 
tilities, under  the  j)rotcction  of  foreign  ships  of  war.  Perhaps 
this  was  apparent  to  the  daimios  and  their  followers,  who  in- 
tended to  drive  the  foreigners  into  the  sea ; for  no  actual 
attempt  was  made,  though  it  was  knowm  there  were  bands  of 
armed  men  hovering  in  the  vicinity  ready  to  strike  a blow. 
Then  the  authorities,  seeing  such  active  preparations  going  on, 
took  alarm  at  the  jxjssibility  of  h'anagawa,  or  even  the  quarters 
of  Yedo  overlooking  the  bay,  being  Iximbarded.  Eather  than 
this  should  happen,  they  hastily  resolved  to  comply  with  the 
British  demand  of  a hundred  thon.sand  pounds,  and  tendering 
an  apology  for  the  murderous  attack  on  the  British  Legation, 
leaving  the  Kichardson  as.sassination  to  be  settled  with  Satsuma. 
Accordingly  at  midnight,  on  the  23rd  of  Jime,  some  authorized 
officials  came  from  the  Siogoou’s  Government  to  treat  with 
Colonel  Neale  ; but  not  having  access  to  him,  they  went  to  the 
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French  Envoy  and  obtained  an  interview,  requesting  him  to 
act  in  tlie  matter,  which  he  did.  A reply  was  sent,  stating 
that,  as  the  Japanese  hud  suffered  matters  to  go  so  far,  the 
whole  indemnity  must  be  paid  in  full  and  at  once,  with  the 
addition  of  ten  thousand  poimds  as  recompense  to  the  families 
of  the  corporal  of  marines  and  seamen  of  Her  Majesty’s  ship 
‘Kenard,’  murdered  at  the  Legation  on  June  2(!,  1862. 

§ 211.  Indemnities  paid  and  apology  given  by  Oovernmeni. — 
With  the  utmost  promptitude  the  terms  of  the  British  tdti- 
matum,  so  far  as  the  Siogoon’s  Government  was  involved,  were 
complied  with.  Mext  morning  (.June  21th),  at  seven  o’clock, 
the  money  was  brought  to  Her  Majesty’s  Legation,  consisting 
of  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  of  clean  Mexican 
coinage,  and  were  duly  counted  out  by  the  official  “ shroffs.” 
This  was  followed  up  by  a letter  of  ajwlogy  from  the  Ministers 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  expressive  of  regret  at  the  munlers  and 
outmges  committed  in  Japan  on  British  subjects  during  the 
course  of  the  year  previous,  of  which  the  following  is  a literal 
tmnslation  transmitted  to  Earl  Russell  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Neale : — “ We  communicate  with  you  by  a dispatch.  Last 
year  at  the  British  Legation  in  Yedo  a wicked  and  murderous 
act  took  place.  Again  on  the  Tokaido  a British  subject  was 
murdered.  Such  unfortunate  affairs  were  highly  to  be  regretted. 
Thus  we  hope  that  affairs  likely  to  break  off  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries  may  not  again  arise.  We  desire  to 
inform  you  thus  much.  Resjx-ctful  and  humble  commnniai- 
tion.  (July  3rd,  1863.)”  While  the  amount  of  indemnity  was 
paid  exact  to  a dollar,  and  without  comment,  the  terms  of 
the  apology  were  not  so  easily  settled.  Her  Majesty’s  Charge 
d Affaires,  while  not  over  exacting,  declined  to  accept  two  other 
apologies,  as  in  translation  they  were  obscure  and  undefined. 
At  the  same  time  these  fimctionaries  notified  all  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Foreign  Powers  that  the  Siogoon,  then  at  Kioto, 
had  instnicted  them  to  obey  the  Mikado’s  orders  to  expel 
foreigners  and  close  the  ports.  They,  of  course,  declined  even 
to  discuss  such  a grave  question,  stating  it  would  be  referred  to 
their  respective  Governments.  Upon  this  they  formally  intimated 
that  the  Siogoon’s  Government  could  no  longer  be  responsible 
for  attacks  on  foreign  life  and  property,  and  they  left  the  lega- 
tions, consulates,  and  domiciles  of  residents  in  the  settlement 
to  the  protection  of  their  own  naval  and  military  forces. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

1863  (continued). 

Amkrican^  French,  and  Dutch  Ships  fired  on  from  Batteriu  at  Wkst 
Entrance  to  Inland  Sea — These  Insults  avenged  — Bomkardmknt  of 
Kaqosima  — Satsuma  succuMHS  — Assassination  of  a French  Officer. 

§ 215.  Secret  strengthening  of  all  the  Japanese  fortifications.  § 216.  Two  Japanese 
war-ships  attack  an  American  steamer  at  Stmanosaki.  § 217.  French  <iiK|)atch- 
b<fat  ^Kienchang*  attacked  at  Simanosaki.  § 218.  Dutch  corvette  *Mctlusa,*  fired 
on,  engages  the  batteries.  § 219.  American  corvette  * Wyoming  * avenges  attack 
on  ‘Pembroke.*  § 220.  French  frigate  ‘Semiramis*  docs  the  same  for  the 
‘ Kienchang.*  § 221.  Position  and  antecedents  of  Choaiu,  the  old  daimio  of  Nagato. 
§ 222.  Bombardment  of  Kagosima  by  the  British  i4)uadron.  § 223.  Losses  on  both 
sides  during  the  engagement,  § 224.  It  has  the  desired  efifect  on  Shimadzoo  Saburo, 
the  old  daimio  of  Satsuma.  § 225.  Amicable  adjustment  of  the  British  demands 
by  him.  § 226.  Assassination  of  a French  military  officer  at  Yokohama.  § 227. 
Threatening  state  of  affairs  at  Nagasaki  and  Simanosaki.  § 228.  Tranquillity  and 
dulness  of  trade  at  Hakodadi.  § 229.  General  review  of  trade  at  the  treaty  porta 
daring  the  year. 


§ 215.  Secret  strengthening  of  the  Japanese  fortifications. — 
Meanwhile  the  daimios  hostile  to  the  foreigners  were  seeretly 
arming  their  forces  and  manning  their  batteries  with  foreign 
rifles,  onlnance,  and  munitions  of  war,  besides  manufacturing 
them  extensively  at  their  own  factories.  Steamers  were  also 
in  great  demand,  with  a view  to  convert  them  into  war-ships, 
and  high  prices  were  given  for  several  honu  fide  men-of-war, 
such  as  the  ‘ Nagasaki,’  twelve  guns,  for  which  a hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  were  paid  ; and  also  the  Dutch  corvette  ‘ Soembing,’ 
moimting  eight  heavy  gims.  Of  merchant  steamers,  somewhere 
about  twenty  had  been  purchased,  at  prices  ranging  between 
fifty  thoustmd  and  a hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars.  At 
all  the  fortified  places  the  batteries  were  not  only  increased, 
but  guns  of  large  calibre  were  being  mounted,  in  order  to  give 
the  enemy  a warm  reception  in  the  event  of  bombardment. 
It  became  evident  that  not  only  were  great  preparations  made 
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to  resist  foreign  invasion,  but  the  wealthiest  and  most  warlike 
feudal  barons  and  their  adherents  were  burning  to  come  into 
collision  with  the  enemy  and  try  conclusions  on  his  own  system 
of  warfare.  As  yet  they  had  no  experience  of  a naval  action  or 
bombardment;  but  when  they  saw  the  strength  of  their  new 
armaments  they  felt  confident  the  foreign  forces  could  be  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter,  if  not  the  destruction  of  the  ships 
that  would  engage  their  forts. 

§ 216.  Two  Japanese  war-ships  attack  an  American  steamer 
at  Simanosaki. — Affairs  were  in  this  warlike  and  portentous 
condition  towards  the  close  of  June  when  a hostile  daimio  was 
the  first  to  fire  a shot,  and  that  at  an  Ameriain  merchant- 
steamer,  showing  that  no  flag  was  exempt  from  attack.  This 
vessel  was  named  the  ‘ Pembroke,’  and  on  her  passage  from  Yoko- 
hama to  Shanghai.  Her  course  lay  through  the  Kii  Channel, 
between  the  islands  of  Nip-pon,  Sikok,  and  Kiusiu,  leading  into 
the  Suwo  Nada,  the  western  division  of  what  geographers  call  the 
Inland  Sea  of  Japan;  declared  by  all  navigators  and  travellers 
who  have  sailed  through  it  to  bo  unparalleled  for  its  beauty  of 
scenery  and  numerous  commodious  harbours.  At  its  western 
entrance  ships  have  to  pass  through  the  Strait  of  Simanosaki, 
barely  a mile  wide,  with  bold  bluffs  on  the  southern  and 
northern  sides,  both  fortified,  and  a large  town  of  the  same 
name  on  the  latter  shore,  within  the  feudal  barony  of  Nagato, 
the  extreme  south-west  territory  of  the  great  Island  of  Nip-pon. 
As  the  ‘ Pembroke  ’ steamed  up  the  Inland  Sea  she  passed  a 
large  sailing-ship,  barque-rigged  and  foreign  built,  heavily 
armed  and  well  manned.  The  steamer  came  to  an  anchor 
about  4 P.M.,  not  far  from  the  entrance  to  Simanosaki  Strait, 
and  was  followed  by  the  barque,  which  had  by  this  time 
hoisted  the  Japanese  man-of-war  ensign,  and  took  up  a position 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  off.  When  she  was  approaching, 
a gun  was  fired  from  a battery,  and  the  signal  was  repeated 
all  along  the  coast.  Nothing  transpired  imtil  about  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  when  the  treacherous  Japanese  fired  a dozen 
broadside  shots  into  the  defenceless  American,  which  cut  away 
part  of  her  rigging.  Then  an  armed  brig  suddenly  appeared  to 
windward,  and  both  fired  as  rapidly  as  they  could  load  and 
discharge,  but  without  doing  much  damage,  the  night  being 
dark.  By  this  time  steam  was  got  up,  and  the  ‘Pembroke’ 
escaped  from  her  assailants  out  of  range  to  the  open  sea, 
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by  way  of  the  Boiingo  Channel,  which  is  very  seldom  used  by 
foreign  vessels.  During  the  attack  a great  many  lights  were 
seen  on  shore,  and  the  noise  of  boats  being  manned  was  dis- 
tinguished. When  the  brig  came  up  a terrific  yell  was  raised 
on  board  both  vessels,  but  they  were  evidently  not  ready  to 
fire.  If  they  had,  the  steamer  would  have  been  sunk  to  a 
certainty,  as  she  was  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  distant  before  her  anchor  was  weighed  and  the  ship  out 
of  range. 

§ 2\1.  French  dispatch-boat  ‘Kienchang’  attacked  at  Siman- 
osaki. — Ten  days  after  the  foregoing  occurrence  the  ‘Kien- 
chang,’ a Freneli  dispatch-boat,  belonging  to  the  squadron 
under  Admiral  Jaurez,  was  on  a voyage  through  the  Inhvnd 
Sea,  and  anchored  near  Simanosaki  Strait,  about  the  same  place 
as  the  ‘ Pembroke  ’ had  done.  She  was  not  long  there  when 
the  same  barque  and  brig  that  attacked  that  steamer  opened 
fire  upon  her,  together  with  several  forts  on  the  northern  shore. 
The  commander,  not  knowing  what  was  the  cause  of  this, 
ordered  a boat  to  be  lowered  to  make  some  inquir)',  but  before 
it  could  be  launched  a round  shot  smashe<l  it  in  pieces.  Upon 
this  he  slipped  his  cable,  and  steamed  with  all  haste  through 
the  strait,  the  vessel  only  escaping  being  sunk  by  steering 
through  a hitherto  untried  channel.  As  it  was,  she  received 
considerable  damage  in  her  hull ; but  fortunately,  thotigh  the 
shot  crossed  her  in  great  numbers,  besides  shell,  no  lives  were 
sacrificed.  The  forts  on  the  southern  shore  did  not  participate 
in  the  attack,  otherwise  the  ves.sel  must  inevitably  have  sunk 
under  the  cross-fire. 

§ 218.  Dutch  corvette  ‘Medusa’  has  an  engagement  at  Simaiir 
osdki. — As  the  ‘Kienchang’  was  entering  the  outer  entrance 
to  Nagasaki  Harbour,  the  Dutch  man-of-war  ‘ Medusa  ’ was 
leaving,  bound  for  Yokohama  via  the  Inland  Sea.  Lieutenant 
Lafont,  commanding  the  dispatch-boat,  having  dispatches  for 
the  Dutch,  boarded  the  corvette,  and  informed  the  commander 
of  what  had  happened.  Immediately  he  put  on  all  steam  and 
sail,  and  reached  Simano.saki  Strait  on  the  11th  of  Jidy  at 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  On  the  ‘ Medusa  ’ entering  the 
channel  she  was  saluted  with  shotted  guns  from  the  north 
buttery  and  the  brig.  Immediately  the  decks  were  cleared  for 
action,  and  a smart  engagement  ensued.  A cross-fire  of  round 
shot  came  from  the  batteries  on  shore,  and  a shower  of  shot 
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and  shell  from  the  ships,  but  the  direction  of  their  fire  was  too 
high  to  do  much  damage.  The  return  fire  told  well,  as  it 
was  at  not  more  than  two  or  three  cables’  distance;  but  the 
‘ Medusa  ’ could  not  approach  the  vessels  near  enough  to  sink 
them  on  account  of  shallow  water,  although  they  were  damaged 
considerably,  as  well  as  the  battery.  They  now  steamed  slowly 
through  the  strait,  firing  shot  and  shell,  passing  no  less  than 
nine  batteries  concealed  in  the  bnishwood  or  lurking  behind 
rocks,  which  hulled  her  twenty-four  times,  besides  igniting  the 
bulwarks  and  engine-room.  After  an  hour  and  a half  of  this 
hot  fire  she  got  through  the  strait  beyond  range,  but  not 
before  there  were  four  killed  and  five  wounded.  The  com- 
mander reported  that  the  shot  and  shell  from  some  of  the  guns 
were  of  heavy  calibre,  and  if  they  had  taken  effect  on  his 
engines  the  ship  would  have  been  sunk.  The  chief  gunner 
was  killed,  and  the  Netherlands  Consul-General,  who  was  on 
board,  nearly  became  a victim  to  the  same  shot. 

§ 219.  Amerimn  corvette  ‘ Wyoming  ’ avenges  attack  on  ‘ Pem- 
broke.’— When  the  news  reached  Yokohama  of  the  unprovoked 
attack  on  the  ‘ Pembroke,’  the  American  Envoy  at  once  deter- 
mined to  avenge  it  and  support  the  dignity  of  the  United 
States  flag.  Accordingly  he  ordered  Captain  McUougal,  U.S.N., 
of  the  ‘ Wyoming,’  to  proceed  tf)  the  scene  of  attack  and  punish 
the  perpetrators.  She  sjvilcd  from  Y’cdo  Bay  on  the  13th  of 
July,  and  entered  the  Inland  Sea  by  Boungo  Channel  on  the 
third  day.  On  nearing  Simano»iki  Stniit  a signal-gun  was 
fired  from  a masked  battery  on  tlie  northern  shore,  which 
was  rejK'ated  by  two  others  near  the  town.  Bounding  a point, 
the  barque  and  brig,  with  a steamer,  were  descried  lying  at 
anchor  near  the  north  shore.  The  two  latter  were  made  out 
to  be  the  ‘Lancefield’  and  ‘Lanrick,’  purchased  from  British 
owners  in  China,  but  the  barque’s  name  was  unknown.  All 
the  vessels  were  flying  the  Japanese  war-flag  at  the  peak,  and 
the  family  colours,  blue  and  white,  of  Nagato  at  the  main. 
The  ‘ Wyoming  ’ steered  straight  for  the  vessels,  when  a battery 
fifty  feet  above  sea-level  opened  fire,  damaging  her  rigging. 
Up  went  the  United  States’  flag,  and  a broadside  was  dis- 
charged at  the  batteries,  while  she  steamed  in  between  the 
ves.sels,  firing  on  both  sides,  hulling  the  brig  and  steamer. 
The  latter,  having  steam  up,  slipped  her  cable  and  tried 
to  escape;  but  an  11 -inch  shell  struck  her  amidships,  and 
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two  more  disabled  her.  All  this  time  the  batteries  poured  a 
deadly  fire  on  the  corvette,  which  had  only  four  32-pounders 
and  two  pivot-gims  to  reply  to  six  batteries  mounting  thirty- 
four  guns,  so  the  commander  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  from 
the  unequal  contest  and  proceed  to  Yokohama.  W hen  the 
engagement  was  over,  it  was  foimd  that  four  men  were  killed 
outright  and  seven  wounded,  one  mortally.  The  action  lasted 
an  hour  and  ten  minutes ; the  ‘ W’yoming  ’ receiving  about  thirty 
shots  in  the  masts,  rigging,  and  funnel,  with  eleven  in  the  hull. 

§ 220.  Admiral  Jaurez  avenges  the  attack  on  the  French 
dispatch-boat  ‘ Kienchang.' — After  this  gallant  exploit  of  the 
‘ Wyoming,’  Admiral  Jaurez  determined  to  retaliate  for  the 
attack  upon  the  ‘ Kienchang  ’ dispatch-boat.  On  the  20th  he 
entereil  the  narrow  strait  in  his  flag-ship  the  frigate  ‘ Semiramis,’ 
and  followed  by  the  ‘Tancrede’  corvette.  He  steamed  slowly 
through  the  channel,  keeping  a sharp  look-out  for  the  masked 
b)itteries,one  of  which  opened  fire  from  the  midst  of  the  trees.  The 
first  gun-shot  fired  in  reply  from  a G8-poundcr,  sent  earthwork 
and  stones,  turf  and  sand-bags  flying  in  all  directions.  The 
bombanlment  was  then  continued  for  two  hours,  but  not  a shot 
was  returned  from  the  shore,  except  one  battery  that  fired  ujwn 
the  ‘ Tancrede,’  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait.  This  was 
silenced,  and  a party  of  marines  were  landed,  who  found  it 
deserted.  The  guns  were  at  once  spiked  and  the  powder  cast 
into  the  water.  W’hile  this  was  going  on  in  the  battery,  the 
Admiral,  with  another  detachment  of  marines  and  blue-jackets, 
advanced  by  the  right  to  a village,  which  was  abandoned,  but 
they  had  to  keep  up  a continual  fire  upon  armed  men  lurking 
among  the  bushes.  These  were  estimated  at  two  thousand 
strong  in  battle  array,  led  by  officers  in  armour  on  horseback. 
A temple  was  ignited  by  the  fire  of  the  French,  which  blew  up 
with  a great  explosion,  as  the  force  was  re-embarking,  showing 
that  it  had  been  used  as  a powder-magazine.  Thus  the  affair 
ended,  and  the  Admiral  took  his  departure  for  Yokohama, 
after  accomplishing  the  object  of  the  expedition.  His  ships 
received  no  damage,  but  three  of  the  crew  were  wounded. 
This  engagement  had  the  desired  effect,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  of  allowing  ships  to  pass  through  the  Simanosaki  Strait 
without  molestation,  for  H.^l.’s  gun-boat  ‘ Coquette  ’ entered  the 
Inland  Sea  by  Houngo  Channel  to  reconnoitre,  and  anchored 
for  five  hours  off  the  forts  without  a shot  being  fired;  while 
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some  of  the  officers  and  men  went  on  shore,  and  were  treated 
by  the  natives  with  the  utmost  courtesy.  The  following?  is  a 
translation  of  a proclamation  by  Admiral  Jaurez  to  the  in- 
habitants:— “The  French  Admiral  makes  it  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Naprato  that  their  Prince,  Matzilaira  Daizen  no- 
DailxK),  having  shot  at  a vessel  under  the  French  flag  the 
other  day  without  any  rea.son,  he,  the  Admiral,  considering  this 
a grave  insult  done  to  his  country,  comes  to  day  to  pimish 
this  Prince  for  his  insolence.  However,  the  Admiral  not 
having  the  intention  of  hurting  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of 
Nagato,  neither  them  nor  their  families,  nor  to  cause  them  any 
damage  so  long  as  they  do  not  ofler  him  any  resistance,  invites 
them  not  to  have  any  fear.  So  far  from  having  anything  to 
fear  from  us,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  come  on  board  will  bo 
received  with  kindness,  since  a treaty  of  friendship  has  been 
conclud(‘il  betwecm  the  two  empires.  Those  who  bring  pro- 
visions will  be  pro{)crly  remunerated.” 

§ 221.  Position  and  antecedents  of  Chosiu  the  Nagato  daimio. 
— The  contumacious  daimio  who  had  thus  inaugxirated  hostili- 
ties, though  not  the  most  wealthy  or  powerful  of  his  class, 
nevertheless  seems  to  have  htwl  a sort  of  hereditary  right  to 
stand  prominently  forward  in  defence  of  his  country.  In  the 
foregoing  proclamation  of  Admiral  .laurez  he  is  named  Matz- 
daira  Daizen  no-DailsK),  but  these  were  his  titular  apj>ellations, 
his  ])orsonul  name  being  Chosiu,  Choshiu,  or  Chosew — the  first 
being  adopted  in  English  orthography.  At  this  time  he  was 
placed  on  the  official  list  of  daimios  as  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Jlowori  Kay,  jsissessed  of  the  feudal  barony  of  Nagato,  with 
an  estimated  income  eipiivalent  to  277,000/.  sterling.  But  it 
was  stated  that  his  ancestors  at  one  time  possessed  ten  other 
feudal  territories  besides  that: — 8uwo,  Aki,  Bingo,  Iwami, 
Idsumo,  Bitsyu,  Bizen,  Ilirami,  Foki,  Juaba — in  fact,  about 
three-fourths  of  that  magnificent  peninsula  that  stretches  from 
the  ancient  imperial  city  of  Kioto  to  the  Strait  of  Simanosaki, 
having  the  Inland  Sea  on  its  south-eastern,  and  the  sea  of 
.Tapan  on  its  north-western,  shores.  The  first  Siogoon  of  the 
last  reigning  family  deprive<l  his  ance.stors  of  their  feudal 
powers  over  these  baronies,  excepting  Nagato  and  Suwo,  the 
latter  Ijeing  held  by  an  inferior  daimio  with  about  30,000/. 
a year.  Hence  the  descendants  of  the  spoliated  house  of 
Mowari  had  nursed  bitter  enmity  towards  those  of  their  Siogoon 
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enemy,  and  opjwsed  their  judiey  of  admittin*'  foreigners  into 
the  ctnmtr)',  while  prepare<l,  as  we  have  seen,  to  resist  invasion. 
Bearing  these  authentic  statements  in  mind,  tlie  reader  will 
better  understand  why  Chosiu — who  figures  ]>rominently  in 
these  annals  subse([uent  to  this  outbreak  of  hostilities — ami  his 
adherents  fought  so  desjx'mtcly  against  foreigners,  ami  how 
the  Siogoon  iind  his  Government  never  once  sent  any  forces  to 
assist  him,  but  rather  rejoiced  over  his  defeat  at  Simanosaki. 

§ 222.  Bombardment  of  Kagosima  by  the  British  squadron. — 
In  pursuanc(M)f  his  instructions  fnun  Her  Majesty’s  Gov(*mment, 
should  diidomacy  fail  to  obtain  rc{)aration  and  redress  for  the 
muriler  of  Mr.  Kichardson,  Admiral  Ku|>er  was  ready  to  under- 
take coercive  measures  on  the  expiry  of  the  eight  days  of  gnu*e 
mentioned  in  his  di.sjwtch.  It  was  not  until  tlie  (5th  of  August, 
however,  that  he  was  ready  to  start  on  his  exjiedition  to  Kagiv 
sima  Bay  and  City,  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  Island  of  Kiusiu, 
where  tlie  rich  territory  of  8atsuma  is  situated.  The  squadron 
consistexl  of  the  flag-ship  ‘ Euryalus,’  35  guns  ; the  ‘ Pc'arl,’  21 ; 
‘Perseus,’  17;  ‘Argus,’  (5;  ‘ ibicehorse,’  4;  ‘Havoc,’  2;  and 
‘ Co<iuette,’ 4.  Colonel  Neale  was  on  board  with  a jKirtion  of 
his  stair  in  the  first,  hoping  that  hostilities  might  lie  averted 
at  the  eleventh  hour  by  diplomatic  negotiations.  On  the  12th 
the  fle<!t  anchored  off  the  city  of  Kagosima,  which  was  seen  ti> 
be  formidably  fortified  with  batteries  mounting  heavy  ordnance, 
and  said  to  contain  180,000  inhabitants,  a large  number  of 
whom  were  emj)loyed  in  an  arsenal  for  the  manufacture  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war.  A lM>at  with  two  officials  came  on 
board  to  asct'rtain  the  purixirt  of  tlie  visit,  professing  they  had 
not  heard  anything  about  the  exjxslition,  which  was  eviilently 
a subterfuge.  A dispatch  was  handed  to  them,  in  which  the 
British  demands  were  fully  set  forth,  to  lie  delivered  to  the 
highest  authority  in  the  place.  The  usual  tergiversation  and 
delay  took  place,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  third  day  an 
answer  was  received ; the  gist  of  which  being,  that  as  the 
British  had  no  treaty  with  Satsunm,  the  squadron  must  return 
to  Yokohama  and  settle  the  aft'air  with  the  Siogoon’s  Goveni- 
meut.  Jleanwhile,  the  Admiral  went  in  the  ‘ Havoc.  ’ to  recon- 
noitre, and  saw  in  a snug  bay  three  steamers,  which  were 
recognized  lus  the  ‘ England,’  ‘ Sir  George  Grey,’  and  ‘ Contest,’ 
and  purchased  from  foreigners.  This  answer  to  Colonel  Neale 
being  considered  decisive,  the  Admiral  determined  to  take 
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possession  of  these  steamers.  This  was  done  early  on  the  15th, 
when  the  prizes  were  anchored  alonf^side  three  of  the  ships, 
and  their  crews  landed  on  an  island  without  the  slightest  show 
of  resistance.  They  appeared  to  have  been  only  employed  as 
merchant  ships;  one  being  loaded  with  copper  coinage,  anotlier 
with  silk,  and  the  third  with  sugar  and  rice.  The  Jajmni'se 
seeing  the  seizure  of  the  steamers,  op'ned  lire  from  the  prin- 
cipal fort  upon  the  flag-ship  about  mid-<lay.  This  was  the 
signal  for  action ; so  signals  were  maile  to  the  cajrtains  who 
had  the  prizes  under  their  charge  to  bum  them,  which  was 
speedily  and  efiectually  accomplished.  Then  the  bombard- 
ment commenced.  The  weather  which  had  been  lowering  all 
the  morning,  now  burst  out  in  one  of  those  terrific  typh(X)ns 
which  sweep  with  devastating  violence  over  these  seas.  In  the 
midst  of  dehiging  rain  and  fierce  wind  the  engagement  con- 
tinued the  whole  afternoon.  The  flag-ship  having  got  her 
anchor  up,  went  a little  way  up  the  bay  in  order  that  the 
squadron  might  form  in  line  of  battle.  The  first  mark  to  be 
fired  at  was  the  most  northern  battery  of  four  guns,  which  was 
not  silenced  until  the  thinl  ves.sel  pissed  in  rotation.  By  the 
time  the  fifth  vessel  arrived  at  this  piint  the  flag-ship  was 
delivering  her  broadsides  int<i  a liattery  of  twenty-four  guns. 
There  was  a target  at  this  place,  and  when  she  came  inside  of 
it,  a great  many  shot  and  shell  well  directed  struck  her,  causing 
heavy  loss  of  lifi;.  One  ten-inch  shell  entered  a jiort  and  burst 
on  the  niain-<leck,  killing  seven  men  and  wounding  about 
double  that  niunl.K-r ; another  tore  a gmit  hole  in  the  bulwarks, 
and  one  of  tlie  boom  boats  had  her  Iwttom  knocked  out  by  a 
round  shot.  And,  melancholy  to  relate,  about  three  o’clock, 
as  Admiral  Kuper,  ('uj)tain  Josling,  Commander  Wilmot,  and 
the  master  were  standing  close  together  on  the  bridge,  a roimd 
shot  struck  the  captain  and  commander,  and  they  both  fell 
down  dead  on  the  deck.  The  wind  which  had  reached  the 
height  of  the  hurricane,  now  rendereil  the  ‘ Euryalus  ’ im- 
manageable,  and  to  avoid  rvmning  on  shore  she  hauled  off  and 
returned  to  the  anchorage.  This  move  was  followed  by  the 
other  ships,  so  that  they  kept  out  of  range  from  this  formidable 
fort,  or  doubtless  they  would  have  met  with  a great  deal  more 
damage.  The  ‘ Kacehorse  ’ did  get  on  shore  close  to  the  first 
battery,  and  the  ‘ Argus  ’ was  sent  to  tow  her  off.  While  she 
was  in  this  position  a heavy  shot  went  clean  through  her  main* 
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mast,  and  another  struck  her  at  the  water-line,  but,  by  an 
unexampled  good  fortune,  no  men  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  ‘ Coquette’  finally  went  to  her  assistance,  ami  shelled  the 
batteries  until  the  ‘ Kaeehorse  ’ got  off.  The  city  of  Kagosima 
was  observed  to  bo  on  fire  about  three  o’clock,  and,  from  the 
strength  of  the  wind,  nearly  all  the  nortlH^m  part  was  in  a 
blaze  by  six.  Orders  were  given  to  avoid  as  much  as  pe>ssible 
injuring  what  appeared  to  be  dwellings  of  private  persons,  and 
to  clestroy  all  public  works,  esjjecially  the  arsenal.  Accordingly 
the  ‘ Perseus  ’ blew  up  the  gun  foundry  and  magazine  with  her 
rockets;  and  the  ‘Havoc’  set  fire  to  five  large  native  junks 
belonging  to  Satsuma.  During  the  whole  of  that  night  it  blew 
a hurricane,  but  the  squadron  rode  it  out  without  any  material 
accident. 

§ 223.  Losses  on  both  sides  during  the  homhardment. — This  was 
the  severest  blow  inflicted  on  the  reealeitrant  daimios,  biit  it 
cost  a sad  loss  of  life.  The  former  was  estimated  by  the  Admiral 
as  follows ; — “ The  disabling  of  many  guns,  explosion  of  maga- 
zines, and  other  serious  damage  to  the  principal  batteries ; the 
destruction  of  the  three  steamers,  and  five  junks ; the  whole  of 
the  town  of  Kagosima,  and  palace  of  the  Prince,  together  with 
the  large  arsenal  and  gun  factorjq  and  adjacent  storehouses ; 
add«,‘d  to  which  may  l>e  noticed  the  injury  to  many  of  the  junks 
in  the  inner  harlwur,  caused  by  the  explosion  of  shells  which 
may  have  passed  over  the  batteries.  The  conflagration  thus 
created  continued  with  unabated  ardour  up  to  the  time  of 
the  squadron’s  departure,  forty-eight  hours  subsequently  to  the 
attack.”  As  to  the  loss  of  life  among  the  JajMinese,  it  must 
have  been  very  considerable.  Ne.xt  day,  on  calling  over  the 
muster-rolls,  it  was  found  that  the  British  loss  'was  13  killed 
and  50  wounded,  of  which  the  officers  and  t-rew  of  the 
‘ Eurj'alus  ’ suffered  in  10  of  the  former  and  21  of  the  latter.  At 
three  in  the  afternoon  the  squadron  weighed  anchor  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  down  the  bay  out  of  range  of  the  batteries. 
After  a slight  brush,  the  ships  were  safely  anchored  in  the  sam6 
place  they  had  occupied  on  the  night  of  their  entnuice ; and  on 
the  morrow  took  their  departure  for  Yokohama,  where  they 
arrived  several  days  afterwards. 

§ 224.  The  homhardment  of  Kagosima  has  the  desired  effect. — 
The  cause  and  effect  of  this  bombardment  struck  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Satsuma,  or  more  properly  speaking  the 
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Shimiulzoo,  family,  of  whom  Saburo  was  the  delinquent. ' Herein 
wa-s  the  a.ssiis.sination  of  a private  British  subject  avenged  by  all 
the  warlike  power  available  in  Japan.  It  was  a striking  ex- 
ample of  Lord  Palmerston’s  policy  of  treating  his  cause  as  the 
ancient  Romans  did  that  of  their  citizens  when  wronged,  and 
his  death  was  avenged  as  a vital  part  of  the  nation — Romunus 
sum.  Moreover,  the  destruction  of  so  much  Japanese  life  and 
property,  in  a stronglndd  that  was  deemed  invulnerable,  showed 
the  weakness  of  their  best  defensive  and  offensive  works, 
against  the  superior  war  engines  of  the  foreigner,  and  the 
bravery  of  the  men  who  o|ierated  with  them.  Indeed,  it  is 
characteristic  of  this  people,  that  while  the  bombardment  of 
Kagosima  was  condemned  by  cerbiin  parties  of  tho  British 
Parliament  and  press  as  a barbarous  outrage  on  humanity, 
these  warlike  Asiatics  admired  the  courage  of  our  naval  force, 
and  particularly  the  well-directed  shot,  shell,  and  rockets  which 
demolished  the  city  and  shipping.  What  did  appear  to  tho 
Satsuma  officials  as  an  atd  of  destruction  beyond  their  notions 
of  warfare,  was  the  burning  of  tho  prizes  with  their  valuable 
cargoe.s,  when  there  was  not  an  armed  native  on  board  to  offer 
resistance.  Many  British  officers  and  merchants  were  of  the 
same  opinion,  as  one  of  the  gunboats  could  have  been  detailed 
to  take  them  in  charge  until  tho  bombardment  was  over,  when 
they  would  have  been  held  as  a material  guarantee  for  tho 
indemnity  and  redress  demanded  for  the  Richardson  murder 
and  outrage. 

§ 225.  Amicable  adjustment  of  the  British  demands  on  Satsuma. 
— There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  exhibition  of  British  power 
in  a just  cause,  so  many  thousand  miles  from  the  mother 
coimtry,  had  the  desired  effect  on  the  feudal  chief  of  Satsuma 
and  his  adherents.  In  two  months  or  so  after  the  bombard- 
ment of  Kagosima,  a solemn  council  resolved  upon  coming  to 
amicable  terms  with  the  British  Charge  (TAffaires  at  Yoko- 
hama. Envoys  were  sent  with  full  powers  to  negotiate,  and 
they,  in  company  with  some  of  the  Siogoon’s  functionaries, 
obtained  an  interview  with  Colonel  Neale  on  the  9th  of  No- 
vember. The  conference  commenced  by  the  envoys  stating 
that  their  daimio  master  considered  that  he  had  been  harshly 
dealt  with  in  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  his  two  steamers 
and  foreign  barque,  without  due  notice  being  given  by  tho 
Admiral  of  his  intention  to  bum  them.  In  reply,  it  was  pointed 
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out  that  the  squadron  had  proeecdcd  to  Ka<rosima  for  the  j)ur- 
pose  of  negotiating  u|)on  the  matter  in  (piestion ; tliat  during 
the  long  delay  that  had  elapsed  before  sending  any  rej)ly,  the 
ships  had  oe'easion  to  shift  their  anchorage;  that  the  answer, 
when  it  came,  was  of  a charaeter  which  rendere«l  some  j)lodgo 
or  hostage  necessary  to  comjR‘1  satisfactory  terms  during  further 
negotiations;  that  with  this  view  and  for  this  j)urj)o,se  the 
vessels  had  been  taken  |X)S.session  of,  and  ncjt  with  any  inten- 
tion of  destroying  them  or  toking  them  away;  but  that  the 
daimio’s  retainers  had  themselves  eommeneed  hostilities  by 
firing  on  the  flag-shiji,  and  that,  therefore,  the  destruction  of 
the  vessels  was  a consequence  of  their  own  act  at  the  time. 
After  several  hours’  discussion  the  envoys  left,  pxj>ressing  them- 
selves satisfied  with  the  exjilanation  of  the  Charge  d' Ajfaires. 
Other  conferences  followed  in  Deeemlx'r,  at  which  endeavours 
were  resorted  to  by  the  envoys  to  soften  and  smooth  down  the 
terms  originally  demanded.  I’hese  were  rt'jected  by  Colonel 
Neale,  and  as  good-humoureilly,  one  l>y  one,  abandoned  by 
them.  Thi!  indemnity  money  was  then  brought  to  the  Lega- 
tion in  a hundred  thousand  dollars,  (‘<(uivalent  to  twenty-five 
thousjind  |xjunds  sterling.  AV'hile  this  was  Indug  counted,  the 
following  document  was  handed  in: — “Yokohama,  Dee.  11th, 
1803. — The  money  demanded  by  the  British  Government 
having  been  paid  by  the  officers  of  ShinnuDoo  Awadzi  no- 
kami,  a branch  of  the  family  of  Satsuma,  we  hereby  promise 
as  follows: — The  persons  who  last  year  in  the  eighth  month 
(14th  September,  1802)  killed  and  wounded  your  countrymen 
at  Namamugi,  on  the  tokaido,  have  eseajjed  from  that  jilacc, 
and,  although  we  have  diligently  searchtsl  for  them,  their 
place  of  alx>de  has  not  been  found  out.  And  us,  uLso,  some 
time  has  jaissed,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  with  certainty 
whether  they  are  still  alive,  but  will  use  every  diligence  in 
searching  for  them,  and,  as  soon  as  arrested,  punish  them  with 
death  in  the  presence  of  your  coiintry’s  officers.  Sikeno 
Konosho,  Diplomatic  Minister  of  the  Daimio  Satsiuna.  Iwasta 
Sadzimon,  acting  Minister  of  Satsuma.”  This  was  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  gotsl-will  and  amity,  and  thus  ended  the  punish- 
ment and  redress  for  the  cruel  murder  of  a British  subject. 

§ 22G.  Amim'natioii  of  a French  military  officer  at  Yokohama. 
— Nothing  further  of  importance  transpired  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  Government 
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iiiifl  jieaet'  of  Japan  was  unhinged.  The  daiiiiios  who  con- 
tinued inimical  to  foreigners  still  threatened  their  expulsion 
from  the  treaty  ports,  while  their  lawless  followers  lurked  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlements  to  attack  any  stray 
individuals,  no  matter  of  what  nationality.  At  Yokohama  a 
French  officer  of  Zouaves — a cousin  of  Admiral  Jaurez — was 
assassinated  on  the  Yedo  side  about  two  miles  distant.  The 
Admiral  immediately  took  jxjssession  of  a commanding  site 
on  the  adjacent  bluffs,  hoisted  the  tricolour  flag,  and  landed 
marines,  gims,  and  stores  from  his  ships,  to  hold  the  place  as 
a material  guarantee  for  rejmration  and  redress,  also  to  protect 
the  settlement  in  case  of  an  attack.  At  the  yet  unopened  port 
of  Hiogo  and  city  of  Osaka  a very  disturbed  state  of  affairs 
existed.  Several  assassinations  wore  reported,  and  the  victims 
were  said  to  be  merchants  of  the  higher  class,  who  were  known 
to  have  trading  relations  with  the  Yokohama  merchants. 

Notices  were  posted  up  to  the  following  effect : — “ The  Siogoon 
has  secret  doings  with  foreigners.  This  is  with  the  aid  of  our  * 

bad  merchants  who  deal  with  them.  These  merchants  go  to 
Yokohama;  sell  everjdhing,  tea,  silk,  and  other  pro<luco,  there- 
fore these  things  arc  dear,  and  all  people  are  much  troubled. 

If  we  were  not  to  take  care,  all  would  be  oppressed.  We  are 
charged  to  punish  these  merchant.s.  You  who  may  owe  money 
to  Yokohama  traders  do  not  jwy  them,  and  if  they  complain  to 
the  officers  at  Yedo  have  no  care  on  that  account,  but  s»iy  you 
will  cause  them  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  Merchants  from  all  the 
silk  provinces  see  to  this  matter.  If  you  di.sregard  this,  you, 
your  children,  and  your  relations  shall  be  crushed.”  There 
was  no  official  name  to  this  placard,  but  it  was  known  to 
emanate  from  jsjrsons  in  authority. 

§ 227.  Threatening  stale  of  affairs  at  Nagasaki  and  Simona- 
saki. — .Vffairs  at  Nagasaki  were  also  in  a most  unsatisfactory 
state.  The  residents  were  again  armed  to  the  teeth — most  of 
whom  had  returned  from  their  flight  to  China — and  prepared 
to  embark  at  a moment’s  notice.  The  Vice-Governor  of  Naga- 
saki called  upon  the  British  Consul  and  warned  him  that  large 
bands  of  Simanosaki  retainers  of  Chosiu,  over  whom  he  had  no 
jurisdiction,  were  crowding  into  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  with 
evil  intent.  He  therefore  recommended  foreigners  never  to  go 
abroad  after  dark,  and,  whenever  necessity  compelled  them  to 
leave  their  homes,  to  go  armed.  The  consequence  of  this 
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communication  was  a meeting  at  the  British  consulate,  where 
it  was  arranged  to  take  precautions ; and  at  night  a guard  of 
seamen  from  H.M.S.  ‘Leopard’  and  ‘Rattler’  patrolled  the 
settlement  heavily  armed.  This  threatening  state  of  affairs 
was  said  to  originate  with  the  imsubdued  daimio  of  Xagato, 
who  was  determined  to  stop  the  trade  of  Nagasaki,  and  con- 
tinued to  blockade  the  Strait  of  Simano.saki.  He  had  detained 
sixty-seven  junks  with  cargoes  bound  thither,  so  that  trade  was 
almost  at  a standstill.  The  senior  naval  officer,  on  learning 
that  the  Governor  would  not  bo  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
these  Samourai  and  ronins,  sirid  that  if  a foreigner  was  mo- 
lested he  should  fire  upon  them,  and  if  any  shells  or  rockets 
set  fire  to  the  town,  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  it.  As  the 
year  came  to  a close,  matters  became  more  tranquil  and  busi- 
ness was  reviving.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  changed  policy 
of  Satsuma  and  his  family,  after  settling  the  British  demands, 
being  anxious  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  foreigners, 
and  extend  his  trade  with  the  open  ports.  This  was  evinced 
by  his  agents  at  Nagasaki  buying  and  selling  to  a consider- 
able amount  in  exports  and  imports  belonging  to  foreign 
commerce. 

§ 228.  Tranquillity  and  dulness  of  trade  at  Hakodadt. — 
During  these  exciting  times  in  the  south  and  west  of  Japan 
the  northern  port  of  Hakodadi  remained  dull  and  tranquil. 
Throughout  the  autumn  several  Russian  vessels  of  war,  belong- 
ing to  the  sqimdron  under  Admiral  Popoff,  visited  the  harbour, 
but  they  always  sailed  under  sealed  orders,  so  that  their  move- 
ments were  kept  secret.  Hitherto  it  was  a favourite  wintering 
place  for  them,  but  none  were  seen  as  winter  drew  on,  though 
their  own  ports  in  Manchooria  were  closed  by  ice.  The 
merchant  shipping  was  confined  to  a few  traders  in  sea-weed 
and  timber  for  China  ports.  Even  these  disappeared  by  the 
close  of  the  year,  so  that  business  almost  ceased,  and  the 
residents  left  were  mostly  consular  officers.  These  gentlemen 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  exchanging  a dollar  for  three  itziboos, 
while  the  trader  could  only  get  two,  so  that  there  was  no 
encouragement  to  commerce  in  this  poor  settlement. 

§ 229.  General  review  of  trade  at  the  treaty  ports  in  1863. — 
In  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  political  affairs  com- 
merce was  more  fluctuating,  but  still  an  increase  on  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  total  amount  of  exports  from  Yokohama 
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was  computed  at — British,  2,1-19,291/.;  other  fluffs,  489,212/.: 
total,  2,t>d8,50n/.,  chiefly  silk,  cotton,  and  tea,  besides  gold  225/. 
This  was  a hirge  increa.se,  but  the  iujports  were  not  more 
than  811,14b/.,  of  which  (135,731/.  was  British,  showing  a great 
falling  off,  especially  in  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  which  were  almost 
neglected,  and  manufactured  gfsids  were  not  much  in  demand. 
Prices  averaged  for  raw  silk  $210,  tea  §9,  an<l  raw  cotton  $8 
per  picul  (133  lbs.).  In  the  latter  produce  47,000  bales  were 
exported  against  4G16  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of 
merchant  vessels  arrived  from  all  jwrts  and  places  was  170, 
against  121  in  1862,  of  which  100  were  under  the  British  flag 
against  65  in  1862.  The  other  flags  were  Dutch,  American, 
Prussian,  French,  and  Russian,  70  in  number.  British  steamers 
sold  to  Jaimnese  realized  170,000/. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

1864. 

ReTR(V}RADE  POLICV  OF  THE  JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT — BOMRARDMENT  AND  CAP- 
TURE OF  THE  Naoato  Forts,  at  Simanosaki,  dy  the  allied  Squadrons. 

§ 230.  Governmont  attempts  to  close  the  fK)rt  of  Yokohama.  § 231.  Their  retro- 
grade policy  on  the  departure  of  the  dijdoinatic  mission  for  Europe.  § 232.  Native 
merch.'inta  deterred  from  trading  in  Yokohama.  § 233.  Return  of  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  with  extended  diplomatic  powers.  § 234.  The  Simanosaki  batteries  fire  on 
a steamer  of  the  Siogoon.  § 235,  Satsuma  appeals  to  the  Mtkndo  again.«t  the 
outrages  of  Nngato.  § 236.  Reinforcements  to  II.M.'s  20th  Regiment  at  Yoko- 
hama. § 237.  Expedition  to  treat  with  Chosiu,  father  of  the  dainiio  of  Nagnto. 
§ 238.  Strengthening  the  fortifications  at  Simanosaki.  § 233.  Grand  rendezvous 
of  the  allleti  sea  and  land  forces  at  Yokohama.  § 240.  Sudden  recall  of  the 
•lapanese  Embassy  from  Paris.  § 241.  Rendezvous  of  the  allied  squadrons  in  the 
Inland  Sea.  § 242.  Sketch  of  the  Inland  Se.*!  and  Strait  of  SimuDos.iki.  § 243. 
Itombardment  and  destruction  of  the  fortifications  at  Simanosaki.  § 244-.  Landing 
of  the  allieil  forces  and  storming  of  the  forts.  § 245.  Capture  of  the  .lapanese 
guns  as  trophies  of  victory.  § 246.  Simanosaki  Strait  oj>ened  to  the  shij»  of  all 
nations,  the  batteries  on  the  south  shore  remaining  silent. 


§ 230.  Government  attemiits  to  close  the  port  of  Yokohama. — 
Scari-i-ly  had  the  New  Year  opc-ned,  when  the  Siogoon’s 
Government  again  raised  the  question  of  closing  the  port  of 
Yokohama  to  foreign  trade.  On  the  4th  of  January  an  in- 
terview took  place  between  the  British  Charge  d’Affaires,  two 
Vice-Ministers  and  three  Governors  of  Foreign  Aliiiirs.  Tlie 
conference  began  by  the  latter  stating  that  an  embassy  was 
about  to  be  sent  to  Europe  for  the  ])ur{xxse  of  inducing  the 
Treaty  Powers  to  withdraw-  their  rejjresentatives  and  subjects 
from  Yokohama  so  that  the  port  might  be  closed.  They  stiid 
from  the  first  they  considered  it  to  be  only  an  experiment, 
which  had  failed,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  people  to 
foreigners,  and  consequently  to  the  Government  the  greatest 
difficulties  wore  created.  Complicated  by  assaults  and  deeds 
of  violence,  these  were  only  to  be  met  by  shutting  the  port  of 
Yokohama,  and  leaving  open  to  foreign  trade  only  the  two 
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ports  of  Nagasaki  and  Hakcnladi.  That,  having  determined 
on  this  course,  the  Government  had  resolved  on  sending  an 
embassy  to  the  Treaty  Powers,  as  their  repres('ntatives  in 
Ja))an  were  not  empowered  to  settle  this  imjxirtant  question. 
Colonel  Neale  observed  that  all  nations  were  entitled  to  fonvard 
embassies  whenever  they  chose  to  do  so;  but  reminded  the 
Ministers  that  in  the  interim  it  would  be  his  duty,  and  was 
certainly  his  intention,  to  see  to  the  performance  of  all  the 
treaty  [obligations.  Ho  also  hinted  that  if  they  attempted  to 
stop  foreign  tmde,  foreigners  would  stop  theirs,  by  using  the 
forces  at  their  command  to  prevent  the  interchange  of  com- 
motlities  by  native  craft  from  place  to  place.  The  conference 
ended  by  imj)ressing  upon  their  minds  the'tmn  determination 
of  himself  and  colleagues  to  maintain  their  treaty  rights  witli^ 
the  Government,  and  chastise  tg  the  utmost  any  contumacious 
daimios  who  endeavoured  to  interfere. 

§ 231.  lietrograde  jioHey  of  Japanese  on  departure  of  emlmssy. 
— By  this  time  M.  de  Bcllecourt,  the  French  Jlinister  Pleni- 
jKjtentiary,  had  returuisl  to  his  temple-residence  at  Yedo  with 
the  members  of  the  legation  and  a strong  guard  <jf  ini'antry. 
This  was  galling  to  the  .Iapane.se  Ministers,  but  they  dared  not 
to  enforce  his  departure  from  the  capital.  However,  they 
show(;d  their  detennination  to  prevent  other  legations  from 
residing  there  by  requesting  the  Prussian  Envoy,  Baron  de 
Ri'hfues,  and  some  members  of  his  legation,  to  return  to  Yoko- 
hama. He  had  come  to  Yedo  for  the  purjaise  of  obtaining 
ratiheation  of  the  treaty  entered  into  the  year  previous,  and 
was  residing  with  his  French  colleague.  The  Gi>rojio  expressed 
their  readiness  to  do  so,  but  it  would  take  ten  days  to  accom- 
plish, till  when  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  and  his  suite  to 
proceed  on  board  the  w’ar  steamer  ‘ Gazelle,’  anchored  off  the 
city,  and  the  documents  would  be  sent  on  board.  M.  do  Belle- 
court  declined  the  discourteous  task  of  asking  his  guest  to  turn 
out,  so  he  remained  until  the  treaty  ratifications  were  ex- 
changed, and  then  took  his  departure.  There  was  not  much  in 
this  circumstance,  yet  combined  with  the  natiu^e  of  the  proposed 
embassy  to  Europe  it  indicated  a retrograde  policy  as  being 
again  in  the  ascendant  in  the  Siogoon’s  Government,  and  there 
were  reports  of  the  most  reliable  character  that  the  Council  of 
Kegency  were  the  instigators  of  the  daimios  to  commence 
hostilities.  At  the  exchange  of  ratifications  on  the  21st  of 
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January,  one  of  the  euvoya  in  tlie  new  einba.ssy  was  present. 
On  tlie  (!th  of  February,  be,  along  witli  two  otlier  anibas.sadors, 
an<l  a suite  of  thirty-four  persons,  took  tlieir  departure  for 
Shanghai  in  the  French  steamer  ‘Jlonge.’  From  tliat  port 
they  proceeded  by  the  ‘ Messageries  Imjuiriales  ’ Mail  line  of 
steamers,  and  in  due  <!ourse  arrived  at  Marseilles. 

§ 2.32.  Native  merchants  deterred  from  trading  in  Yokohama. 
— This  retrogmde  movement  was  also  indicated  in  a petty 
way  amongst  the  native  traders  at  Yokohama  who  w’cre  most 
disposed  to  be  friendly  wdth  foreigners.  Suddenly  some  would 
disapi)ear  from  their  shops  in  the  settlement,  and  on  in<{uiry 
their  neighbours  said  one  had  b<!cn  threatened  by  an  ominous 
writing,  and  another  by  the  visit  of  a sinister-looking  Yakonin. 
Then  in  a day  or  so  down  comes  the  flimsy  dwelling  or  shop, 
and  it  was  found  that  all  the  inmates  had  moved  away  with 
their  furniture,  goods,  and  chattels  to  some  place  where  there 
was  more  safety  to  person  and  property,  although  less  profitable 
to  trade.  In  this  manner  two-thirds  of  the  native  traders’ 
buildings  were  pulled  down  or  closed,  and  dealings  were  rapidly 
coming  to  the  point  which  it  was  evident  the  Government 
desired ; namely,  to  have  only  two  or  three  .Japanese  merchants 
to  monopolize  it,  imder  ofiScial  control.  Three  respectable 
traders  were  seized  and  imprisoned  for  the  crime,  as  it  was 
called,  of  bringing  silk  into  the  settlement  for  sale,  without 
permission ; while  all  foreign  merchandise  was  prohibited  to  be 
sent  to  Yedo. 

§ 23.S.  Eeturn  of  Sir  Rutherford  Aleoeh  with  extended  diplo- 
matic powers. — At  this  juncture  Sir  Eutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B., 
Her  Majesty’s  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Japan,  accompanied 
by  Lady  Alcock  and  suite,  arrived  by  H.M.S.  ‘ Argus  ’ at  Yoko- 
hama on  the  2nd  of  March.  He  took  up  his  official  residence 
at  Kanagawa,  and  his  locum  tenens,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Neale 
made  his  departure  for  England  on  the  11th.  It  was  rmder- 
stood  that  he  had  returned  to  his  post,  after  receiving  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  his  sovereign,  with  instructions 
from  the  Palmerston  administration  extending  his  authority, 
on  the  basis  of  the  vigorous  policy  ho  had  hitherto  pursued  in 
maintaining  the  treaty  rights  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was  waited  upon  by  some  of  the 
Ministers  from  the  Grand  Council  at  Yedo,  with  whom  he 
formerly  had  conducted  diplomatic  relations.  It  was  reported 
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that  tliey  expressed  themselves  as  hailing  with  great  satisfac- 
tion tlie  return  of  a plenipotentiary  whom  they  had  always 
distinguished  by  the  highest  murks  of  eonlidence  and  esteem. 

§ 234.  The  Simanosahi  hatteriea  fire  on  a steamer  of  the 
Siogoon. — A most  imaccountable  affair  happened  about  this 
time.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  recalcitrant  daimio  of 
Nagato,  named  Chosiu,  had  detained  native  junks  passing 
througli  Simanosaki  Strait,  and  blockaded  the  passage  to  all 
foreign  ships.  He,  or  his  myrmidons,  had  now  the  audacity  to 
fire  on  a foreign  steamer  owned  by  the  Siogoon,  and  sailing 
under  command  of  Satsuma’s  ofticors.  Being  in  want  of  re- 
pairs, she  was  sent  through  the  Inland  Sea,  on  her  way  to 
Naga.saki  arsenal  for  the  p\irjx)se  of  refitting.  She  anchored  in 
the  straits  one  evening  alxnit  eight  o’clock,  when  the  batteries 
on  the  northern  shore  opene<l  lire  u]X)n  her.  Supposing  that 
the  steamer  had  lx!cn  mistaken  for  a foreign-owned  ship,  the 
eaj>tain  ordered  signal  lanterns  to  l>e  hoisted  at  the  nurstheads, 
according  to  an  agreement  entered  into  among  the  daimios,  to 
provide  against  such  a misimdcrstanding.  But  the  firing  con- 
tinued, and  iis  there  was  no  attention  paid  to  the  signals  when 
repeated,  the  anchor  wis  weighed,  anil  the  vessel  steered  for  a 
harbour  not  far  off',  on  the  coast  of  Kokura.  But  tlie  effects  of 
tlie  shot  and  shell  had  sot  fire  to  the  steamer,  and  she  was  con- 
sumed before  reaching  the  port.  Of  the  ship’s  company,  nine 
officers  and  nineteen  of  the  crew,  including  the  engineers,  lost 
their  lives,  and  their  bodies  were  never  found,  'riiis  is  the 
substance  of  a report  of  the  wanton  attack  sent  to  the  Gorogio 
by  Satsuma. 

§ 235.  Satsuma  appeals  against  the  outrages  of  Nagato. — When 
Chosiu  was  accused  of  this  outrage  he  pleaded  ignorance  of  the 
matter  himself,  and  defended  his  subordinates  by  saying  that 
those  on  Ixiard  the  steamer  were  to  blame  for  neglecting  to 
hoist  the  preconcerted  signals  in  time.  This,  however,  was  a 
mere  evasion,  for  tlie  .Japanese  war  pennant  floated  at  the  main, 
and  the  batteries  continued  firing  after  the  signals  were  shown. 
'The  fact  is,  he  took  the  steamer  to  be  one  of  Satsimia’s,  with 
whom  he  was  at  enmity  for  becoming  friendly,  and  allowing  his 
people  to  trade  with  foreigners.  ’This  was  exemiilified  not  long 
afterwards,  when  one  of  that  daimio’s  own  steamers  was  fired 
upon  and  boarded,  and  several  of  the  officere  and  crew  were 
killed.  This  second  outrage  raised  the  ire  of  the  Shimadzoo 
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family  and  their  adherents,  against  that  of  Mowori  and  his  clan, 
80  that  a deadly  feudal  enmity  sprung  up  Iwtween  Patsuma 
and  Nagato.  The  former  apj)ealed  to  the  Mikado’s  Court  at 
Kiohi  and  the  Siogtxjn’s  Government  at  Yedo  for  redress.  Ho 
reported  to  them  that,  “ O Mowori  ” (the  Great  Mowori) — as 
the  Japanese  styled  this  daimio — was  ruling  in  his  and  his 
family’s  territories  of  Nagato  and  Suwo,  like  an  inde{X!ndent 
prince,  regardless  of  the  national  laws  or  the  authority  of  his 
sovereign.  Tliese  representations  led,  it  was  rumoured,  to  the 
appointment  of  the  daimio  of  Higo,  Hossokawa  family,  and 
Tosa  of  the  Yamano-ootchi  fiimily,  to  control  and  pimish 
Chosiu.  But  ho  defied  them  all,  considering  himself  secure 
in  his  fastnesses  by  land  and  sea.  Had  he  kept  to  this  hostile 
attitude  only  against  the  divided  armies  and  armaments  of  the 
Stiite  and  his  colleagues  the  feudal  barons,  there  is  no  saying 
how  long  he  might  have  resi.sted  them.  But  he  chose  to  war 
against  foreigners  backed  by  strong  naval  and  military  forces, 
and  he  had  t<i  succumb  to  their  strength  and  prowess. 

§ 236.  Beinforcements  to  2Uth  Regiment  at  Yokohama. — 

Hitherto  all  the  operations  of  the  British  and  foreign  Treaty 
Bowers  against  the  Japanese  were  confined  to  the  naval  forces, 
excepting  a few  comjMinies  of  French  chasseurs,  who  were  en- 
camped at  Yokohama  Blufl'.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir 
Kuthcrft)rd  Alcoek,  when  the  asjieet  of  aftairs  looked  so  por- 
tentous in  1862,  urged  on  Brigadier-General  Bromi  to  send  a 
thousand  troops  to  .lapan.  That  was  not  complied  with,  |)08- 
sibly  becau.se  ho  had  no  instructions  to  send  such  large  rein- 
forcements out  of  China  where  they  were  so  much  required. 
Armed  with  higher  plenijxjtentiary  j>owers  than  on  his  first 
mission,  His  Excellency’s  request  for  military  reinforcements 
at  this  important  juncture  were  at  once  acceded  to  by  General 
Brown.  At  that  time  the  20th  Infantry  Regiment  were 
quartered  at  Hong  Kong,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  whole 
battalion  should  be  removeil  to  Yokohama.  Accordingly  the 
steam  transjwrt  ‘ Conqueror,’  with  the  troops  on  board,  was  wel- 
comed by  every  foreigner  on  the  28th  of  May,  as  she  steamed 
up  Y(‘do  Bay.  They  were  under  command  of  Colonel  Suther, 
twenty-two  otlicers,  and  comprised  .530  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  Temporary  barracks  were  erected  on  a 
plateau  to  the  eastward  of  the  settlement,  in  an  airy,  healthy, 
and  commanding  situation.  As  the  British  rcd-coats  landed 
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the  hearts  of  every  foreig^n  resilient  tlirobbiHl  with  satisfaction 
at  sneh  a force,  come  for  their  pmteetion  and  maintenance  of 
treaty  rights.  The  debarkation  took  place  in  excellent  ordiT  ; 
the  men  were  drawn  up  on  the  marine  parade,  and  then  they 
marched  to  their  quarters  to  the  music  of  their  band,  the 
plaudits  of  the  residents,  and  the  consternation  of  the  Japanese, 
who  beheld  their  bayonets  from  their  deadly  rifles  glittering 
in  the  sun,  which  struck  a wholesome  terror  into  their  hearts. 

§ 2d7.  Expedition  to  treat  with  Choaiu,  father  of  the  daimio  of 
Nagaio. — Further  reinforcements  of  marines  and  light  infantry 
from  Chinn  arrived  shortly  aftenvards,  until  .they  numberoHl 
upwanls  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  rank  and  file.  The  Briga- 
dier-General came  and  took  command  of  the  whole  British 
land  forces.  At  this  time  there  arrived  from  England  two 
Japanese  students,  who  had  been  sent  abroad  by  the  daimio 
Chosiu  to  study  civil  engineering  and  mechanics,  along  with 
three  other  young  men.  Learning  the  hostile  attitude  assumed 
by  their  feudal  nia.ster,  in  bmving  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  other  Treaty  Powers,  they  were  so  impressed  with  the 
futility  of  his  doing  so,  from  what  they  saw  in  the  arsenals 
and  dockyards  of  Europe,  that  they  resolved  to  draw  lots,  so 
that  two  of  their  numlH>r  should  return  to  Japin  and  jiersonally 
acquaint  him  with  the  details  of  their  exjK'rience.  This  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  he  and  his  col- 
leagues, together  with  General  Brown,  deemed  it  an  opportune 
occasion  to  treat  with  the  refnu’tory  daimio  of  Nagato,  through 
them,  to  desist  from  blockading  Simanosaki  Strait,  before  re- 
sorting to  ctH.‘rcive  measurt's,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  Satsuma.  Ac- 
cordingly, H.M.SS.  ‘ Barossa  ’ and  ‘ Cormorant  ’ were  placed  at 
the  disjMisal  of  the  Minister  by  Ailmiral  Kuper,  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy’s  position,  and  land  the  two  friendly  Japanese  at  a 
convenient  jdace  to  reach  their  master.  On  the  27th  of  July 
the  expedition  arrived  off’  Hima  Hiina,  about  thirty  miles  distant 
from  Hangi,  the  stronghold  of  Chosiu,  where  he  was  then  re- 
siding. 'i’he  two  students  were  huided  here,  after  having  dis- 
guised themselves  as  native  diadors,  who  could  travel  in  these 
troublous  times  more  safely  than  any  other  chrss  of  jR'rsons, 
from  iK'ing  attacked  or  robla'd  by  the  lawless  ronins  who 
infested  the  country. 

§ 2J8.  Strengthening  the  fortifications  at  Simanosaki. — While 
awaiting  the  return  of  these  volimtarj'  envoj’s  the  men-of-war 
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proceeded  to  survey  and  reconnoitre  the  fortifications  of  this 
daring  jiatriotic  daimio.  On  the  1st  of  August  the  ‘ Cor- 
morant ’ steamed  down  towards  the  inner  entrauce  to  8imano- 
sirki  Strait.  As  she  approached,  her  ofliccrs  easily  discerned 
that  a number  of  now  forts  or  batteries  were  erected  on  lx)th 
the  north  and  south  shores  of  the  channel,  and  in  commanding 
positions.  The  ‘ Barossa  ’ anchored  in  mid-channel  off  Hima 
Sima,  and  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Inland  Sea,  and  took 
soimdings  without  any  particular  circumstance  occurring,  or 
their  being  ttbserved.  However,  on  the  7th  a second  trip  was 
made  to  the  fortified  shores,  when  it  was  seen  that  in  the  week’s 
interval  they  were  further  strengthened  by  additional  guns  of 
larger  calibre.  Some  of  these  fired  shot  and  shell  across  the 
strait  as  the  ‘ Cormorant  ’ steamed  inshore.  A party  landed  at 
an  unfortified  part  of  the  coast,  and  had  a parley  with  some  of 
the  inhabitants  through  an  inb-rpreter.  They  assumed  an 
unusually  uncivil  demeanour,  saying  that  they  wished  the 
ships  would  go  away,  as  they  were  not  at  all  wanted.  They 
also  said  that  Chosiu  had  an  army  of  forty-two  thousand  men, 
more  than  half  of  whom  were  well-armed  regular  retainer- 
soldiery,  and  the  remainder  an  irregular  force  of  desperate 
two-sworded  ronins.  That  same  day  the  two  Japanese  returned 
with  an  evasive  answer  from  Chosiu,  .saying  that  he  intended 
to  raise  the  blockade  of  the  strait  in  a short  time.  It  was 
evident  that  this  was  a mere  rvse-de-guerre,  to  gain  time  to 
render  the  fortifications  in  his  estimation  invulnerable.  They 
were  very  reticent,  and  speedily  rctunied  to  the  Isle  of  Ilima, 
and  the  vessels  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  Yokohama,  report- 
ing the  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  expedition  to  the  British 
Admiral. 

§ ‘230.  Grand  rendezvous  of  sea  and  land  forces  at  Yokohama. 
— ^^'hen  the  diplomatic,  naval,  and  military  representatives 
received  the  rejsirt  of  the  reconnoitring  expedition,  a cormcil 
of  war  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  take  aetion  against  this 
daimio  and  his  formidable  offensive  works,  with  all  the  avail- 
able 8t*a  and  land  forces  at  the  command  of  the  several  Treaty 
Powers.  The  British  contingent  of  the  latter  had  a further 
accession  from  Shanghai,  consisting  of  Il!7  rank  and  file  of  the 
(i7th  Kegiment,  a battery  of  artillery,  and  six  men  of  the  Boyal 
Engineer  Corps,  increasing  the  force  to  alxiut  1200  men  of  all 
arms.  Besides  this  a naval  brigade  was  fonned  of  the  marines 
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and  blue-jackets  from  the  British  squadron,  for  operations  on 
shore,  consisting  of  two  battalions,  each  400  strong,  and  a 
battery  of  field-pieces.  This  brigade  was  reviewed  by  General 
Brown  in  the  pre.sence  of  Sir  Hutherford  Alcock,  Admiral 
Kuper,  and  other  officers,  when  they  went  through  their  evolu- 
tions in  admirable  style.  On  landing  they  formed  line,  flanked 
by  the  batteries,  fired  a numlx^r  of  rounds,  formed  squares, 
prepared  to  resist  cavalry,  dismounted  the  batteries,  taking 
the  wheels  and  gear  of  the  guns  inside  the  squares,  fired  a 
number  of  volleys  of  musketry,  remounted  the  guns,  formed 
column  of  companies,  marched  off  the  ground  through  the 
settlement,  and  then  re-embarked.  The  men-of-war  in  harbour 
were  the  following : — British : ‘ Euryalus,’  ‘ Tartar,’  ‘ Argus,’ 
‘ Kestrel,’  ‘ Bouncer,’  ‘ Coromandel,’  ‘ Havoc,’  ‘ Scylla,’  ‘ I’elorus,’ 
‘ Coquette,’  ‘ Conqueror,’  ‘ Racehorse,’  ‘ Leopard,’  ‘ Hesper,’ 
‘Barossa,’  and  ‘Cormorant;’  French:  ‘ Semiramis,’  ‘Dupleix,’ 
and  ‘Tancrede;’  Dutch:  ‘Medusa,’  ‘Djambi,’  ‘Metalen  Kruis,’ 
and  ‘Amsterdam;’  American:  the  ‘Jamestown.’  Such  an 
assemblage  of  sea  and  land  forces — mustering  about  8U00  men 
of  all  arms — was  never  seen  before  in  Japan. 

§ 240.  Sudden  recall  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  from  Paris. — 
The  combined  expedition  was  already  formed  and  ready  to 
start  for  Simanosaki,  when  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  mail 
steamer  ‘ Ganges  ’ arrived  in  harbour,  with — to  the  surprise  of 
every  one — the  members  of  the  Japanese  embassy  to  Europe. 
It  transpired  that  they  had  reached  Paris  where  they  were 
received  in  state  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. ; and,  at  an 
interview  with  his  Minister,  having  the  Foreign  Portfolio,  a 
convention  was  entered  into  that  the  strait  would  be  opened  in 
three  months  after  their  return.  Immediately  afterwards,  they 
received  letters  of  recall  from  the  Siogoon’s  Government,  which 
were  peremptory,  and  they  made  a hurried  departure.  On 
receipt  of  this  intelligence  the  respective  admirals  were  com- 
municated with,  and  all  orders  previously  issued  for  going 
to  sea  coimtermanded.  The  ‘Cormorant’  was  dispatched  to 
Shanghai,  to  meet,  if  possible,  the  ‘ Perseus,’  and  stop  the  coal 
ships.  The  latter  were  stopped,  but  the  former  was  at  sea. 
However,  the  whole  tide  of  affairs  turned  on  the  Embassy 
reporting  what  they  had  done  in  France  to  the  Gorojio.  They 
repudiated  the  acts  of  the  ambassadors  to  the  French  minister; 
and  said,  in  consequence  of  their  having  exceeded  their  instruc- 
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tions  they  must  perform  self-destructiou  by  han-kari.  On  this 
M.  Leon  de  Koches — who  had  succeeded  Jl.  do  Bellecourt — 
interfered,  and  said  if  such  were  carried  out,  it  would  lie  con- 
sidered as  a declaration  of  war.  The  British,  French,  Dutch, 
and  American  ministers  immediately  repaired  to  Yedo,  havin" 
agreed  upon  a programme  so  as  to  bring  matters  to  a speedy 
issue.  It  was  strongly  susjx;eted  that  the  Siogoon’s  Oovem- 
ment  were  covertly  acting  in  complicity  with  Chosiu,  to  resist 
to  the  uttermost  the  opening  of  Simanosaki  Strait  to  free  navi- 
gation. To  a certain  extent  this  view  of  their  secret  policy 
was  supported  by  their  refusal  to  ratify  the  convention  of  the 
ambassadors  entered  into  at  Paris. 

§ 241.  Rendezvous  of  the  allied  fleet  in  the  Inland  Sea. — No 
other  alternative  was  now  left  for  the  allies  to  pursue  but  to 
carry  out  promptly  the  plan  of  coercive  operations  mentioned 
before  the  arrival  of  the  recalled  embassy.  Accordingly  the 
troops  for  the  expedition  were  embarked,  and  the  first  squadron 
of  the  allied  fleet  sailed  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  .\ugust, 
consisting  of  the  ‘ Coquette,’  ‘ Dupleix,’  ‘ Tancrede,’  ‘ JIedu.sa,’ 
‘ Metalen  Kruis,’  ‘ Djambi,’  and  ‘Amsterdam.’  Next  morning 
Admiral  Kuper  left  with  the  ‘ Euryalus,’  ‘ Barossa,’  ‘ Tartar,’ 
‘ Leopard,’  ‘ Argus,’  ‘ Conqueror,’  ‘ Bouncer,’  and  Admiral  Jaurez 
in  the  ‘ Semiramis.’  To  these  was  added  the  merchant  steamer 
‘ Ta-kiang,’  flying  the  United  States  flag,  with  a detachment  of 
marines  on  board,  and  a swivel-gim.  The  ‘ Perseus  ’ joined 
the  British  Admiral’s  flag-ship  at  the  entrance  to  Boungo 
Channel,  with  a large  collier  in  tow  from  Shanghai.  The  place 
of  rendezvous  was  the  anchorage  ofl'  Hima  Sima,  where  they 
were  all  assembled  on  the  4th  of  September,  consisting  of 
sixteen  men-of-war  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  guns,  three 
thousand  blue-jackets,  and  two  thousand  troops.  At  nine  in 
the  morning  of  that  day  the  fleet  left  the  anchorage  and 
steered  for  the  inner  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Simanosaki. 

§ 242.  Sketch  of  the  Inland  Sea  and  Strait  of  Simanosaki. — 
As  the  scene  of  these  warlike  operations  possesses  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance  of  any  locality  in  the  Japanese  Islands, 
a more  precise  geographical  sketch  than  what  has  been  given 
will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  better  the  brilliant  and 
successful  engagement  these  annals  now  enter  upon.  Properly 
speaking  the  name  “ Inland  Sea  ” is  not  correct  according  to 
geographical  nomenclature,  for  it  is  simply  a great  channel 
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between  the  three  islands  of  Nip-pon,  Kiu-siu,  and  Si-kok, 
which  form  the  chief  provinces  of  Japan ; and  may  be  compared 
to  St.  George’s  Channel  formed  by  the  islands  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ; only  it  is  more  tortuous  and  thickly  studded 
with  rocky  islands,  like  the  great  sea-lochs  of  Scotland.  From 
east  to  west  it  is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  varies  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  in  width.  There  are 
three  entrances  to  it : one  by  the  Kino  Channel  from  the  north- 
east ; one  by  the  Boungo  Channel  from  the  south-east — both  of 
which  are  as  wide  as  the  main  channel ; but  the  third  entrance 
through  the  Strait  of  Simanosaki  to  the  south-west  is  at  its 
narrowest  part  only  a quarter  of  a mile  broad.  The  scenery  on 
the  shores  of  this  disputed  ocean-highway  is  varied  and  pic- 
turesque, with  luxuriant  vegetation  clothing  the  hills  down  to 
the  water’s  edge.  Here  the  tides  ebb  and  flow  with  great 
velocity,  as  they  rush  through  the  narrow  passage.  From  its 
position  this  strait  saved  a great  many  miles  of  navigation  to 
vessels  bound  from  Yokohama  to  Nagasaki  and  China,  besides 
the  expected  opening  of  Hiogo  and  Osaka,  which  would  in- 
crease the  traffic  through  its  land-locked  waters.  Consequently 
it  was  of  vital  importance  to  foreign  as  well  as  native  commerce 
that  this  gate  to  the  great  marts  should  be  kept  open  and  free. 

§ 243.  Bomhardment  and  destruction  of  the  fortifications  at 
Simanosaki.— On  the  5th  of  August  the  engagement  com- 
menced at  2 p.M.  by  tlie  ‘ Euryalus  ’ firing  one  of  her  bow-gims, 
which  was  smartly  returned  and  kept  up  with  much  spirit  by 
the  Japanese  batteries.  While  the  large  ships  lay  at  anchor, 
those  of  lighter  draught  kept  under  steam  and  engaged  the 
enemy.  The  advance  squadron,  consisting  of  six  corvettes, 
moved  into  the  bay  off  the  village  of  Tamoura,  within  easy 
range  of  the  principal  forts,  while  the  frigates  opened  fire  upon 
the  same  works.  The  light  squadron,  consisting  of  five  smaller 
vessels,  were  directed  to  take  the  batteries  in  the  flank,  while 
the  ‘ Conqueror,’  with  the  troops  on  board,  was,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficult  navigation,  directed  to  approach  only  suffi- 
ciently near  to  admit  of  her  Armstrong  guns  bearing  on  the 
nearest  batteries.  For  three  hours  and  a half  the  bombard- 
ment was  kept  up  with  a continuous  discharge  of  shot  and 
shell,  which  was  so  smartly  responded  to  by  the  Japanese 
gunners  that  it  elicited  the  praise  of  all  on  board  the  fleet; 
the  Admirals  remarking  that  it  would  have  been  creditable 
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to  Europoan  artillery.  Nevertheles.'!,  the  tire  frradually  slack- 
ened under  the  heavy  pounding  of  the  ships’  great  guns,  and 
by  half-past  five  the  five  batterie.s  which  had  been  engaged 
were  silenced.  The  day  was  now  too  far  advanccsl  to  admit  of 
the  landing-parties  being  disembarked;  but  the  ‘Perseus’  and 
1 tutch  corvette  ‘ Medusa  ’ being  vciy  clo.se  to  one  battery  and 
too  dark  for  their  commanders  to  signal  for  instructions,  they 
gallantly  landed  with  two  parties  of  men,  spiked  most  of  the 
guns  in  the  battery,  and  returned  to  their  ships  without  casual- 
ties of  any  sort.  In  like  manner,  though  one  or  two  of  the 
ships  grounded,  they  wore  floated  again  without  injury,  while 
the  enemy’s  fire  did  them  little  or  no  damage,  and  no  lives 
were  lo.st;  hut  the  Ja])anese  must  have  suffered  severely. 

§ 244.  Landing  of  the  allied  forces  and  storming  of  the  forts. 
— During  the  night  the  plucky  Japanese  must  have  worked 
at  their  forts  to  repair  what  damage  they  could  and  mount 
fresh  guns  from  their  arsenals  with  supplies  of  war  munition ; 
for,  just  as  daylight  revealed  the  position  of  the  fleet,  one 
of  the  batteries  which  had  been  silenced  opened  a galling 
fire  upon  the  advanced  squadron,  doing  some  damage  to  the 
‘ Tartar  ’ and  ‘ Dupleix,’  besides  killing  two  men  and  wounding 
several  others,  however,  on  the  corvettes  returning  the  fire 
the  fort  was  soon  silenced,  and  only  an  occasional  strag- 
gling shot  was  discharged  from  it  afterwards.  The  arrange- 
ments being  completed  for  the  disembarkation  of  the  landing- 
parties,  they  were  corapfjsed  ns  follows : — British  marine  light 
infantry,  1200,  under  Colonel  Suther;  and  naval  brigade,  800, 
under  Captain  Alexander,  E.N.,  of  the  ‘Euryalus;’  French 
detachments  of  marines  and  seamen,  350 ; Dutch  detachments 
of  marines  and  seamen,  200 ; and  American  detachment  of 
marines,  50.  The  landing  of  these  contingents  was  effected 
without  accident,  and  Admiral  Kuper  led  the  van  with  his 
force  to  assault  and  take  possession  of  the  principal  batteries. 
The  naval  brigade  having  formed  on  the  beach,  nimbly  ascended 
the  heights,  forming  a succession  of  small  rocky  tenaces,  to 
capture  a one-gun  battery  at  the  summit.  This  was  found 
deserted,  the  gun  gone,  but  the  carriage  left,  which  they  de- 
molished. In  crossing  this  battery  the  brigade  became  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  riflemen,  concealed  in  the  thickets  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a ravine,  wounding  three  men.  Meanwhile 
the  main  body  of  infantry  marched  along  the  line  of  lower 
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butterie.s,  dismounted  the  guns,  burnt  the  carriages,  and  blew 
up  the  magazines.  On  returning  from  this  duty,  and  after  the 
French  and  Dutch  portion  had  re-embarked,  the  enemy  opened 
fire  upon  the  British,  from  a three-gun  stockaded  barrack  build- 
ing, difficult  for  troops  to  approach.  However,  the  two  bat- 
talions of  Koyal  Marines,  being  nunforced  by  the  Naval 
Brigade,  the  place  was  stormed  on  its  east  and  west  approaches, 
and  after  a sharp  resistance  the  enemy  fled  from  his  {xjsition. 
Having  spiked  the  gims  and  set  fire  to  the  building,  the  brigade 
retreated  to  the  place  of  embarkation  and  returned  on  board,  as 
Admiral  Kuper  deemed  it  ine.xpedient,  from  the  very  rugged 
and  impenetrable  nature  of  the  coimtry,  to  retain  possession  of 
any  post  during  the  night.  This  suece.saful  attack,  however, 
was  not  accomplished  without  loss.  Of  the  naval  brigade  7 
were  killed,  and  26  wounded,  among  the  latter  Captain  Alex- 
ander, who  was  disabled  in  the  foot  while  bravely  leading  on 
his  men.  Of  the  Koyal  Marines  1 was  killed,  and  12  wounded, 
three  of  the  latter  officers.  French,  2 killed,  and  9 wounded. 
Dutch,  .2  killed,  and  3 wounded.  Total,  12  killed,  and  60 
wounded.  The  few  Americans  suffered  no  losses. 

§ 245.  Capture  of  the  Japanese  puns  as  trojjhies  of  victory. — 
The  eight  batteries  being  now  in  possession  of  the  allies,  large 
working  parties  were  landed  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and 
commenced  embarking  the  gims  captured  on  the  previous  days. 
There  were  yet  two  more  batteries  intact,  on  a commanding 
point  to  the  westward  of  the  others,  that  must  be  reduced. 
Accordingly,  four  corvettes  moved  round  to  Mozi  Saki,  prepa- 
ratory to  attacking  them  next  morning,  the  squadron  anchoring 
in  a safe  position  during  the  night.  These  were  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Hayes,  of  H.M.S.  ‘Tartar,’  which  took 
up  a position  within  SOOO  yards  of  the  forts,  and  shelled 
them  so  vigorously  that  the  Japanese  abandoned  them  without 
firing  a gun.  “ Probably,”  ho  remarks  in  his  dispatch,  “ in 
consequence  of  a barrack  taking  fire  in  the  rear,  near  a maga- 
zine containing  a large  amoimt  of  powder,  and  upwards  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred  shell,  which  soon  after  exploded.  Also, 
from  feeling  the  impossibility  of  coping  with  our  guns  of 
such  superior  power,  and  the  moral  effect  produced  by  the 
fleet  on  the  two  previous  days.”  On  this  occasion  Admiral 
Kuper  shifted  his  flag  to  the  ‘ Coquette,’  and  proceeded  with 
the  four  ships,  accompanied  by  Admiral  Jaurez.  Seeing  the 
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fire  was  not  returned,  parties  were  shortly  after  landed  to  destroy 
the  batteries  and  embark  the  guns.  This  was  a work  of  much 
labour  and  difficulty,  and  though  efficiently  performed  under 
direction  of  Captain  Dowell,  of  the  ‘ 15aros.‘<a,’  the  guns  were  not 
all  put  on  boanl  the  fleet  as  trophies  of  victory  until  the  10th. 
It  is  stated  that  while  the  working  party  from  two  Dutch 
corvettes  were  loading  their  boats,  a large  number  of  unarmed 
men  came  to  their  assistance,  some  one  saying,  “ You  must  feel 
very  tired  after  your  work  this  day,  allow  us  to  assist  you  in 
embarking  the  guns.”  This  they  were  allowed  to  do,  and 
wished  them  good-bye  when  the  boats  put  oflf.  Some  of  the 
guns  were  very  heavy,  weighing  several  tons.  In  all  there 
were  sixty-two  pieces  of  ordnance  put  on  board  the  ships  of 
European  nationalities,  in  proportion  to  the  force  each  employed 
during  the  engagements  afloat  and  ashore.  They  were  mostly 
brass  pieces,  about  the  calibre  of  d2-pounders,  and  manufactured 
at  the  Simanosaki  arsenal,  showing  excellent  work  and  metal. 

§ 246.  Simanosaki  Strait  opened  to  ships  of  all  nations,  the 
batteries  on  the  south  shore  remaining  silent. — Admiral  Kuper 
in  his  dispatch  to  the  Admiralty  stated,  “ Since  the  conclusion 
of  these  operations  1 have  satisfied  myself,  by  personal  exami- 
nation of  the  entire  Straits,  that  no  batteries  are  in  existence 
on  the  territory  of  the  Prince  of  Chosiu,  and  thus  the  pas.sage 
of  the  Straits  may  be  cleared  of  all  obstructions.”  They  have 
remained  so  to  the  present  day.  He  concludes  by  saying,  “ A 
personal  inspection  of  the  Straits  has  convinced  me  of  the 
inexpediency,  with  the  means  at  present  available,  of  holding 
any  position  on  an  island  or  on  any  portion  of  the  mainland  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Straits.  I do  not,  therefore,  purpose  carrying 
into  effect  that  portion  of  the  programme  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives.”  It  may  be  added,  that  during  these  opera- 
tions on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Strait,  the  batteries  on  the 
south  shore  remained  silent  all  the  time.  These  belonged  to 
the  daimio  of  liuzcn,  of  the  Ongasawarra  family,  who  were  said 
to  have  an  old  feud  with  the  Mowori  clan.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
an  eye-witness  of  the  bombardment  reported  that  enormous 
crowds  of  people  were  spectators  of  the  engagements  on  the 
opposite  shore,  who  appeared  to  enjoy  the  operations  im- 
mensely, laughing  and  shouting  as  the  shells  burst  in  the 
batteries,  and  when  the  flags  of  the  victors  were  planted  on 
them,  they  were  in  perfect  raptures. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

1864  (CONTINTBO). 

Cuoeiu  or  Naoato  succumbs,  and  Government  to  bay  an  Indemnity  — 
Nagato  Troops  attack  the  Mikado’s  Palace  at  Kioto — Progress  or  open 
Ports, 

§ 247.  Chosiu,  humbled,  cues  for  peace  on  unconditional  terms.  § 248.  He  agrees 
that  the  Strait  be  open  to  chips  of  all  nations.  § 249.  Proposed  indemnity  con- 
vention by  Treaty  Plenipotentiaries.  § 250.  Chosiu’s  soldiery  in  armour  attack 
the  Mikado’s  palace  at  Kioto.  § 251.  Destructive  contlagration  during  the  fight 
at  Kioto.  § 252.  Demolition  of  Chosiu’s  palace  and  barracks  at  Yedo.  § 253. 
Chosiu  defeale\l,  but  not  subdued  ; a courageons  {>atriot  stilL  § 254.  Review  of 
British  and  Japanese  troops  at  Yokohama.  § 255.  Elements  and  strength  of  the 
imperial  army  and  feudal  contingents.  § 250.  Assassination  of  Major  Baldwin  and 
Lieutenant  Bird  at  Kamakura.  § 257.  Execution  of  one  assassin  and  two  accom- 
plices at  Yokohama.  § 258.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  takes  his  departure  from 
Japan.  § 259.  Statistical  returns  of  commerce  and  Yokohama  in  1864.  § 260. 
Un.settled  state  of  trade  at  the  port  of  Nagasaki.  § 261.  Hakododi  free  from 
turbulence,  and  trade  improving. 


§ 247.  Chosiu,  humUed,  sues  for  peace  on  unconditional  terms. 

— While  the  demolition  of  the  batteries  and  the  embarkation 
of  the  guns  were  in  progress,  an  envoy  of  Chosiu  came  on  board 
Admiral  Kupor’s  flag-ship  under  a flag  of  truce,  charged,  as  he 
informed  the  Admiral,  with  instructions  from  that  daimio  to 
negotiate  for  a termination  of  hostilities.  He  was  at  once 
recognized  as  one  of  the  two  friendly  students  returned  from  / 
Euro|)e,  who  W'cre  taken  in  the  preliminary  trip  of  the  ‘ Jiurossa  ’ 
and  ‘ Cormorant.’  Before  entertaining  his  proposals,  the  Admiral 
required  to  see  by  what  authority  he  came  to  negotiate.  There- 
upon he  produced  documents,  said  to  have  been  written  by 
command  of  his  feudal  master,  empowering  him  to  treat  with 
the  allies,  and  stating  that  no  opposition  would  henceforth  be 
oflered  to  the  free  passage  of  the  Straits.  The  envoy  also 
exhibited  copies  of  letters  from  Kioto  and  Yedo,  substantiating 
the  statement  made  by  Chosiu  and  his  adherents,  that  in  the 
various  acts  of  hostility  towards  foreign  flags  by  them  recently 
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carried  into  effect,  they  had  acted  under  the  authority  of 
the  Mikado  and  Siogoon;  at  least  under  instructions  from 
their  Jlinisters,  for  both  were  minors  at  this  time.  “Having 
conferred  with  Rear-Admiral  Jaurez,”  writes  Admiral  Kuper  in 
his  dispatches,  “ who  was  present  at  the  interview',  it  was  de- 
termined that,  to  convince  us  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Prince’s 
desire  for  peace,  it  wa,s  indispensable  that  we  should  receive 
a written  requisition  imder  his  own  hand  to  that  effect.  The 
envoy  having  observed  that  an  interval  of  two  days  would  be 
required  to  obtain  the  desired  communication,  a suspension 
of  hostilities  for  that  time  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  squadrons 
were  immediately  directed  to  hoist  flags  of  truce.  It  was, 
however,  stipulated  that  the  armistice  should  not  interfere  with 
the  work  of  embarking  the  guns  from  the  batteries  then  in 
progress,  and  it  was  accordingly  proceeded  with  and  com- 
pleted, as  previously  described.”  In  the  interim,  awaiting  the 
retimi  of  the  envoy,  the  vessels  proceeded  to  be  replenished 
with  wood,  water,  and  provisions,  the  authorities  sending 
plenty  of  fowls  and  other  good  things  as  presents  to  the 
officers. 

§ 248.  Chosiu  agrees  that  the  Strait  be  open  to  ships  of  aU 
nations. — Noon  of  the  10th  September  was  the  time  appointed 
for  the  renewal  of  negotiations.  Punctual  to  the  [hour,  the 
envoy  came  on  board  the  ‘Euryalus,’  accompanied  by  the 
chief  councillor  of  Chosiu,  named  Mori  Idzumo.  They  placed 
before  Admiral  Kuper  a dispatch  signed  by  the  daimio  him- 
self; identical  dispatches  being  brought  also  for  the  senior 
officers  of  the  allied  squadrons.  The  following  is  a transla- 
tion of  these  documents:— “ 1.  Henceforward  all  ships  of  all 
countries  passing  through  the  Strait  of  Simanosaki  shall  be 
treated  in  a friendly  manner.  Ships  shall  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase coal,  provisions,  wood,  and  water,  and  every  other  neces- 
sary. As  the  harbour  of  Simanosaki  is  subject  to  violent  winds 
and  currents,  people  shall  be  allowed  to  land  without  oppo- 
sition. 2.  Not  only  shall  new  forts  not  be  built,  but  no  repairs 
shall  be  made  to  the  f)ld  ones,  nor  shall  guns  be  mounted 
therein.  3.  Although  the  town  of  Simanosaki  might  justly 
have  been  burnt  for  having  first  fired  upon  the  foreign  ships, 
it  was  left  undestroyed.  A ransom  shall  be  paid  for  this ; and 
in  addition  to  this,  the  whole  expenses  of  the  expedition  shall 
be  defrayed  (by  the  daimio).  I agree  to  abide  by  the  decision 
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of  the  Foreign  Ministers  at  Yedo  with  regard  to  these  two 
points.  This  agreement  being  merely  for  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities upon  the  occasion,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  questions 
afl’ecting  Chosiu  which  have  to  be  settled  by  the  Japanese 
Government  and  tlio  ^Ministers  of  Foreign  Powers.  (Signed) 
Shishido  Bizcu  (Coimcillor) ; Mori  Idzumo  (Councillor) ; 
3Ia^sdaira  Daizen  No-Uaiboo  (Daimio  of  Nagato);  Yosbi- 
chika  (Secretary).”  The  very  sjitisfactory  character  of  these 
terms,  and  the  humble  tone  of  other  written  communications, 
convinced  the  two  Admirals  that  Chosiu  was  sufficiently 
chastised,  and  the  agreement  should  bo  accepted  and  signed, 
which  was  done  accordingly.  The  principal  ships  of  the  fleet 
then  prepared  to  return  to  Yhkoharaa;  but  Admiral  Kuper 
deemed  it  prudent  to  maintain  armed  possession  of  the  Strait 
imtil  the  relations  between  the  Siogoon’s  Government  and 
the  Treaty  Powers,  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the  Nagato 
territor)",  be  arranged  on  a satisfactory  footing.  So  on  his 
departure  he  left  a British,  a French,  and  a Dutch  man-of-war 
in  harbour,  with  instructions  to  see  that  no  new  batteries  be 
erectc<l,  or  fresh  guns  mounted  in  the  old  forts,  as  stipulated 
in  the  agreement. 

§ 249.  Proposed  indemnify  convention  hy  Treaty  Plenipo- 
tentiaries.— With  regard  to  the  3rd  proviso  of  this  agreement 
referring  the  amount  of  uulemnity  to  be  settled  between  the 
Government  at  Yedo  and  the  T'oreign  Ministers,  a convention 
was  entered  into  consisting  of  four  Articles.  The  first  fixed 
the  sum  at  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  second  that  it 
should  be  payable  in  quarterly  instalments  of  one-sixth  that 
amount.  Article  III.  stated  that  as  it  was  no  object  of  the 
Treaty  Powers  to  mulct  Japan  in  pecuniary  indemnities,  but 
to  establish  better  relations,  they  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
opening  of  some  new  port  in  the  Inhind  Sea  in  lieu  thereof. 
This  convention  was  signed  by  the  British,  French,  Dutch, 
and  American  plenipotentiaries,  and  a ]\Iinister  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  it  was  not  ratified  nor  any  indemnity  paid.  Instead 
of  this  it  will  be  seen,  as  these  annals  proceed,  that  the  treaty 
ports  of  Hiogo,  Osaka,  and  Nee-e-gata  were  opened  sooner  than 
the  deferred  five  years  as  an  equivalent  for  all  demands. 

§ 250.  Chosiu  s soldiery  in  armour  attach  the  Mikado' s palace  at 
Kioto. — In  the  mean  time  serious  events  had  occurred  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  great  Island  of  Nip-pon,  especially  at  Kioto,  where 
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the  Mikado,  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Japan,  held  his  Court. 
F rom  the  accounts  of  these  disturbances  it  would  appear  that 
Chosiu,  instead  of  being  the  subscrv'ient  officer  of  that  personage, 
was  then  actually  in  open  rebellion  against  him.  As  no 
foreigner  at  that  time  was  allowed  within  the  precincts  of  tlie 
Imperial  Metropolis  (Miaw),  the  reports  of  this  daring  outbreak 
by  the  soldiery  of  Xagato  cnme  only  through  native  channels, 
but  there  was  no  reason  to  dispute  their  accuracy.  About  the 
middle  of  August,  upwards  of  live  thousand  of  these  retainers, 
mostly  equipped  in  chain  armour,  suddenly  appeared  before 
this  grand  old  city,  and  encamped  on  the  plain  near  its  western 
precincts,  with  a battery  of  bronze  field-pieces,  many  of  the 
men  anned  with  foreign  rifles  and  revolvers.  Before  daybreak, 
on  the  20th,  they  marched  into  the  city  towards  the  Jlikado’s 
palace,  with  the  intention  of  seizing  the  person  of  their  here- 
ditary monarch  for  political  designs.  The  place,  however,  was 
strongly  guarded  by  imperial  troops,  who  also  had  a park  of 
artillery,  and  were  on  the  qui  vive.  They  rushed  to  their  jx)sts 
and  made  preparations  to  defend  the  gates.  The  commander 
of  the  forces  in  Kioto,  a noble  named  Aisoo  no-kami,  headed 
the  troops  and  made  a gallant  resistance.  There  were  also  a 
considerable  force  of  the  Siogoon’s  troops  from  Yedo,  under  the 
command  of  Yodo  no-kami,  who  represented  his  master  at  the 
Mikado’s  Court.  His  troops  guarded  one  wing  of  the  palace, 
and  were  the  first  to  be  atta<;ked  by  Chosiu’s  men.  As  day- 
light revealed  their  position  and  strength  a desperate  cncoimter 
ensued,  ordnance  and  musketry  were  fired  on  both  sides,  and 
many  were  killed  and  wounded.  Aisoo’s  force  then  came  into 
action,  and  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  assailants  with  great 
slaughter. 

§ 251.  Destructive  conjlagraiion  during  the  fight  at  Kioto. — 
While  the  fight  was  raging  with  fury,  a body  of  Chosiu’s  men 
who  were  non-combatants  set  fire  to  the  residences  of  two  of  the 
Mikado’s  great  officers,  named  Takatsu-kasa  and  Ku-sio,  which 
communicated  to  the  streets  on  the  west  side  of  the  palace, 
causing  the  inhabitants  to  fly  from  their  burning  dwellings  into 
the  open  country.  Another  band  of  incendiaries  then  set  fire 
to  the  streets  on  the  east  side  from  the  Jebisu-gawa,  To-sai, 
Kara-soo-maroo,  to  Tya-matsi,  from  which  the  inmates  fled  for 
their  lives.  In  another  quarter  were  three  large  gashikis  or 
barrack  residences  of  Chosiu,  which  were  set  on  fire  by  their 
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opponents,  so  that  in  a short  time  a widespread  conflag^tion 
raged,  its  lurid  hames  lighting  up  the  ranks  of  the  combatants 
with  a picturesque  but  deadly  glare.  Next  day  it  was  further 
extcnd<'(l  by  the  burning  of  three  great  temples  named  Kio- 
misa,  Kodaisi,  and  Awada-Sisigatani,  from  the  effect  of  shot 
and  shell,  in  order  to  render  them  imtenable  by  a body  of 
the  imperial  troops  stationed  there  to  guard  the  approiich  to 
the  castle  of  Nigio,  where  the  Mikado  was  residing.  As  it  was 
unsafe  to  be  there  His  Majesty  was  obliged  to  Hy  with  a strong 
bodyguard  to  the  Temple  of  Hiyesan,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Kioto.  For  three  days  the  conflagration  raged,  and  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  city  was  in  ashes ; but  the  assailants  w ere  repulsed 
and  defeated,  leaving  behind  a third  of  their  number  killed 
and  wounded. 

§ 252.  Demolition  of  Chosiu'a  palace  and  barracks  at  Yedo. — 
This  daring  attack  on  the  imperial  palace  at  Kioto  was  the 
cause  of  the  Siogoon’s  Government  and  the  daimios  friendly  to 
their  policy  threatening  to  take  the  punishment  of  Chosiu  into 
their  own  hands.  At  that  time  the  foreign  envoys  and  ad- 
mirals did  not  put  faith  in  their  intentions,  but  it  was  ascer- 
tained afterwards  they  were  perfectly  sincere.  A proclamation 
was  issued  in  the  Siogoon’s  name  calling  upon  twenty-one 
daimios  to  assist  in  punishing  this  rebellious  noble.  However, 
no  action  was  taken  in  consequence  of  the  success  attending 
the  bombardment  of  the  Simanosaki  fortifications  and  capture 
of  his  guns.  Nevertheless,  the  Government  were  determined 
to  pimish  him  in  some  way,  though  they  could  not  reach  him 
in  his  stronghold  at  Hangi  Castle.  In  Yedo  he  had  one  of  the 
most  extensive  barrack  residences  erected  to  quarter  10,000 
armed  retainers,  which  they  resolved  to  destroy.  A foreigner 
witnessed  the  event,  and  stated  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
fire-brigade  of  the  city,  whose  duties  were  reversed  upon  the 
occasion.  The  fire-bells  were  rung,  and  a large  Ixxly  of  firemen 
assembled  from  all  quarters  of  the  city  to  “ Com-mi  Y’ashiki.” 
They  were  led  on  to  the  work  by  the  Siogoon’s  military 
Yakonins,  who  directed  the  plan  of  demolition.  First  the 
buildings  were  gutted  of  their  contents,  and  the  inmates  in 
charge  driven  away.  Then  some  of  the  warlike  furnishings 
were  thrown  into  the  moat  surroimding  the  place,  and  some 
pitched  into  the  street  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  chose  to 
take  them.  At  last  the  daimio’s  residence  itself  was  razed  to 
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the  ground,  and  the  long  ranges  of  barrack-dwellings  turned 
into  hea{)S  of  ruins.  Some  idea  of  their  extent  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  it  took  several  thousand  men  three  days  to 
complete  the  work  of  demolition.  On  each  successive  day  the 
fire-bells  were  rung  to  collect  as  large  a number  of  j>eople  as 
])ossible,  and  they  lalxmred  with  infinite  zeal. 

§ 253.  Chosiu  defeated,  hut  not  subdued;  stiU  a courageous 
jiatriot. — Thus  was  the  great  feudal  baron  of  Nagato  thoroughly 
punished  by  his  own  Govenmient,  as  well  as  the  representatives 
of  Treaty  Powers,  for  his  rcealcitrant  policy.  He  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  lived  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  with 
an  army  of  some  fifty  thousand  men  at  his  almost  despotic 
command,  was  at  its  close  severely  punished,  subdued,  and 
compelled  to  accept  the  “ outer  barbarians’  ” tenus  with  a 
hxunility  which  he  would  have  previously  spurned  with  con- 
tempt. Yet  one  cannot  help  admiring  his  courage  and  patrio- 
tism, and  the  devotion  of  his  adherents  and  retainers,  who  shed 
their  bloo<l  in  his  cause.  They  had  cherished  the  idea  that, 
after  secretly  for  years  amassing  armaments  after  the  model  of 
the  foreign  invaders,  they  would  be  able  to  cope  with  them. 
Not  only  had  they  constructed  what  they  deemed  invulnerable 
defensive  works,  but  they  considered  themselves  strong  enough 
to  take  aggressive  action,  and  relied  upon  their  natural  fast- 
nesses and  forts  as  safe  from  successful  attack.  ‘ We  have  seen 
how  comparatively  easy  were  the  capture  and  destruction  of 
these  by  the  superior  armaments  of  the  allies.  This  was  the  last 
collision  of  any  note  l>etween  the  native  and  foreign  forces,  and 
it  was  a death-blow  to  feudalism  in  Japan. 

§ 254.  Bevieiv  of  British  and  Japanese  troops  at  Yokohama. — 
While  taking  such  strong  coercive  measures  to  punish  and 
subdue  this  contumacious  daimio,  it  was  no  part  of  the  foreign 
representatives’  policy  to  act  in  a similar  manner  with  the 
Siogoon  and  his  Government,  if  they  showed  a desire  to  nego- 
tiate amicably.  Instead  of  the  native  and  foreign  troops  coming 
into  collision  on  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Yokohama,  the 
remarkable  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  their  being  brigaded 
together  and  reviewed  on  the  parade-ground  in  presence  of  the 
British  and  Japanese  Ministers.  This  occurred  on  the  19th  and 
20th  of  October.  On  the  latter  day  there  were  twelve  himdred 
and  thirty  English  troops  of  all  arms,  including  one  hundred 
and  thirty  Beloochees  of  Indian  forces,  a battery  of  Royal  Artil- 
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lerynien  and  ^lilitary  Train,  under  command  of  Colonel  I’enroes ; 
and  about  two  thousand  Japanese  infantry  and  cavalry,  under 
Kubota  Sentaro,  the  General  in  command  of  the  native  force 
roimd  Kanagawa.  It  was  a novel  and  interesting  aight  to  ace 
these  men-at-arms  in  chain-armour  mostly,  some  with  horses 
caparisoned  in  armour,  in  friendly  rivalry  with  men  in  British 
uniforms,  who  gallantly  cheered  the  Japane.se  ns  they  marched 
off  the  review  ground. 

§ 255.  Elements  and  strength  of  the  Japanese  army. — It  may 
be  a<lded  that  at  this  time  the  Imperial  army,  under  com- 
mand of  the  Siogoon  as  generalissimo,  consisted  nominally  of 
a hundred  thousiind  infantry,  and  twenty  thousjind  cavalry, 
four-tifths  of  them  armed  with  their  ancient  wea|X)ns,  includ- 
ing bow's  and  arrows.  This  army  was  to  undergo,  however,  a 
complete  re-organization,  and  henceforth  comprise  an  effective 
force  of  eighty  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  infantrv’,  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  engineers,  to  bo  armcil,  equipped,  and  drilled 
after  the  European  system,  especially  that  of  the  French. 
As  to  the  contingents  the  daimios  were  bound  to  place  under 
the  command  of  the  Siogoon,  these  numbered  on  paj>er  about 
three  himdred  and  seventy  thousand  infantry,  and  twenty 
thousand  cavalry.  But  they  were  never  always  available  to 
combine  as  a federal  army,  for  malcontent  daimios  refused  to 
leave  their  feudal  territories.  Had  such  been  done  the  gene- 
ralissimo could  have  brought  into  the  field  half  a million  of 
men,  the  greater  number  trained  to  arms  from  their  youth. 

§ 25G.  Assassination  of  Major  Baldwin  and  Lieutenant  Bird 
at  Kamakura. — Notwith.standlng  this  apparent  fraternization  of 
the  Japanese  and  British  troops,  the  feeling  of  deadly  hatred 
still  existed  among  the  disbanded  soldiery  against  all  foreigners. 
Bands  of  these  marauders  pounced  upon  the  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants, threatening  them  with  death  if  they  did  not  aid  them 
with  food  and  money  to  take  their  revenge  on  any  stragglers 
from  the  settlement.  Within  a few  miles  of  Yokohama  lies 
the  picturesque  village  of  Kamakura,  and  in  its  vicinity  a 
colossal  bronze  image  of  Buddha — a magnificent  specimen  of 
Japanese  art  sixty  feet  in  height.  This  place  is  a favourite 
resort  of  foreigners,  and  every  stranger  is  told  to  go  and  visit 
the  spot,  where  there  are  some  refreshment  houses.  On  the 
20th  of  November,  two  sinister-looking  Samourai  presented 
themselves  at  one  of  the  latter,  and  imperiously  demanded  food. 
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which  was  given  to  them,  but  not  paid  for.  These  men  lurked 
in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  night,  and  next  day  made 
their  appearance  near  the  entrance  to  Kamakura  temple. 
About  noon  they  espied  two  foreign  military  officers  coming  up 
the  road  on  horselmck,  and  quickly  made  the  way  to  the  rear 
of  their  victims,  when  the  assassins  rushed  upon  them  unawares 
and  cut  them  down,  mutilating  the  bwlies  with  their  sharp  swords 
after  they  had  fallen.  The  harmless  villagers  were  afraid  to 
interfere,  and  the  murderers  made  their  escape.  Intelligence 
of  the  assassination  was  sent  to  Yokohama,  which  was  commu- 
nicated to  one  of  the  consuls,  who  at  once  proceeded  with  a 
colleague  and  escort  to  the  spot.  On  arrival  there  the  bodies 
of  the  two  victims  were  found  in  a shed  covered  with  mats,  and 
their  ponies  tied  up  at  a stand  for  horses.  They  were  recog- 
nized to  be  the  corpses  of  Major  Baldwin  and  Lieutenant  Bird, 
of  the  20th  Kegiment  of  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry.  Both 
were  anned  with  revolvers,  one  still  in  the  belt,  and  the  other 
drawn  with  one  barrel  discharged.  We  refrain  from  entering 
further  into  the  harrowing  details  of  this  fresh  addition  to  the 
list  of  sanguinary  outrages  on  foreigners.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
after  the  inquest  the  remains  were  interred  with  all  military 
and  civilian  honours. 

§ 2.57.  ExectUion  of  one  assassin  and  two  accomplices  at  Yoko- 
hama.—Of  coui'se  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  was  determined  that 
the  assassins  in  this  case  should  be  delivered  up  and  punished 
with  death ; for  no  indemnity  w’ould  wipe  out  the  stains  of  these 
officers’  blood.  It  is  satisfactory  to  state  also  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  in  earnest  to  effect  the  capture  of  the  assassins  and 
their  accomplices.  Two  of  the  latter  were  foimd,  seized,  and 
decapitated  on  the  16th  of  December,  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Wills  and  one  of  the  interpreters  of  Her  Majesty’s  legation. 
Eleven  days  afterwards  one  of  the  assassins  was  brought  into 
the  settlement  to  suffer  for  this  heinous  crime.  This  man  was 
named  Shimadzoo  Seiji,  said  to  be  the  leader  of  a band  of 
lonins,  and  was  captured  by  means  of  information  derived  from 
one  of  his  accomplices  previously  executed,  and  he  had  made  a 
full  confession  of  his  crime.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  the 
prisoner  was  brought  into  Yokohama  tightly  bound,  and  seated 
on  a pack-horse.  Before  him  a number  of  soldiers  led  the  way, 
one  of  them  carrying  the  Siogoon’s  banner,  and  another  a board 
•with  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accusefl,  and  his’  pimishment 
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written  on  it.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  eight  mounted 
Yakonins  and  some  more  foot  soldiers.  He  was  immured  for 
the  night,  and  next  day  preparations  were  made  for  the  exami- 
nation of  the  witnesses  who  testified  to  having  seen  him  attack 
Lieutenant  Bird.  On  being  interrogated,  he  replied  with  a 
defiant  air,  “ Yea,  I killed  one  of  the  foreigner  officers  at  Kama- 
kura.” He  was  apparently  a man  of  the  Yukonin  class,  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  with  a sinister  and  resolute  physio- 
gnomy, of  large  frame,  but  small  hands,  evidently  imuscd  to  hard 
labour.  He  was  again  asked  by  Ernest  8atow,  the  interpreter, 
“ Are  you  one  of  the  men  who  killed  the  foreign  officers  at 
Kamakura?”  He  again  answered,  “ Without  doubt  1 am 'one 
of  the  men  who  killed  the  foreigners  at  Kamakura ; but  1 have 
something  to  say  about  the  manner  in  which  I have  been 
examined.”  At  this  the  Japanese  officers  ordered  him  to  be 
silent,  and  he  was  forthwith  removed  to  the  native  execution 
ground.  Here  two  Inittalions  of  the  20th  Kegimont,  and  half  a 
battery  of  artillery,  were  drawn  up.  Standing  over  the  pit  that 
was  to  receive  his  head,  he  was  regaled  with  saki  and  sweet- 
meats, which  he  seemed  to  relish,  and  sang  a kind  of  extempore 
song,  the  burden  of  which  was,  “ I do  not  regret  dying  thus,  as 
to  kill  foreigners  is  the  desire  of  a jxitriot  .Iapane.se,”  each 
repetition  being  followt‘d  by  a growling  refrain  and  a savage 
scowl.  It  took  three  blows  to  sever  his  head  from  his  body, 
when  a gun  was  fired  by  the  artillery  to  announce  that  justice 
was  done.  Then  the  troops  marched  back,  piist  where  the 
bleeding  head  was  exjnised  near  a guard-house  leading  to  the 
settlement. 

§ 258.  &V  Rutherford  Aleoch  takes  his  departure  from  Japan. 
— When  the  accounts  reached  Great  Britain  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  Simanosaki,  there  was,  as  usual,  a great  outcry  in 
Parliament  and  certain  portions  of  the  press  against  the  war- 
like policy  of  Hir  Kutherfonl  Alcock.  80  much  so  that  the 
Government,  though  approving  of  it,  sent  out  letters  of  recall 
— at  least  they  amounted  to  the  sjime  thing — as  he  was  re- 
quested to  return  to  England  as  soon  as  p<issible  after  receiving 
his  dispah’hes  from  Earl  Russell  to  that  effect.  In  one  of  them 
his  lordship  softens  the  recall  by  saying,  “ You  were  ordered 
home  that  you  might  in  person  give  to  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment fuller  information  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  than  mere 
dispatches  can  convey.  . . . The  order  given  you  to  return 
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home  for  that  purjwse  was  by  no  means  to  be  understood  as 
implying  your  removal  from  your  jK)st.”  Be  that  as  it  may, 
His  Excellency  left  Yokohama  with  addresses  of  repret  from 
the  leading  British  merchants  and  bankers;  and  even  the 
,lapanese  Ministers  expressed  their  high  opinion  of  him  in  a 
special  dispatch  to  Earl  Russell,  requesting  that  ho  might  be 
sent  back  to  his  post.  On  the  24th  of  December  Sir  Ruther- 
ford and  Laily  Alcwk  embarked  on  board  H.M.S.  ‘Barossa’ 
on  their  homeward  voyage,  amid  the  ovations  of  the  whole 
foreign  community  and  the  salvos  of  the  military.  Dr. 
Winchester  then  became  Her  Maje.sty’s  Charge  d Affaires,  and 
^larcus  Flowers  Esq.,  Vice-Consul. 

§ 259.  Statistical  returns  of  commerce  and  poptdation  at  Yoko- 
hama in  1S()4. — During  the  stirring  annals  of  this  warlike  year, 
commerce  at  Yokohama  improved  so  considerably  that  the 
total  amount  of  exports  and  imiwrts  were  more  than  doubled, 
being  t>, 729,754  dollars  in  1805,  and  14,441,578  dollars  in 
1804;  the  latter  comprising,  imports  5,443,594  dollars,  and 
exports  8,997,484  dollars.  The  shipping  and  tonnage  likewise 
increased,  but  not  in  such  a largo  proportion.  Vessels  de- 
parted 174,  of  72,590  aggregate  tonnage;  141  British,  of 
69,203  tons.  One  British  vessel,  the  steamer  ‘ Yangt-sze,’  was 
sold  to  the  Government  for  145,000  dollars.  A noteworthy 
feature  in  the  shipping  was  the  establi.shment  of  a bi-monthly 
arrival  and  departure  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steam- 
ships bc-tween  Japan  and  Chinn.  The  foreign  population  of 
the  {K)rt,  afloat  and  tishore,  averaged  from  6000  to  70t)0  per- 
sons. Independently  of  the  garrison  and  fleet,  the  number  of 
resident  foreigners  of  all  classes  increased  very  considerably, 
causing  a great  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  number 
of  British  residents  on  the  consular  register  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  two  hundred,  of  whom  ninety  were  registered  during 
the  year.  The  health  of  the  commimity  was  in  the  main 
good.  The  native  population  also  increased  very  considerably. 
In  the  beginning  of  1803  it  was  estimated  at  eight  thousand, 
and  had  increased  to  twelve  thousand  at  the  close  of  this  year. 

§ 2(i0.  Unsettled  state  of  commerce  at  the  port  of  Nagasaki. — 
Nagasaki  suffered  greatly  in  its  commercial  relation  in  conse- 
quence of  its  proximity  to  what  may  be  called  the  seats  of  war 
in  the  territories  of  Satsuma  and  Chosiu.  Moreover,  the  foreign 
merchants  had  less  chance  of  protection  to  life  and  property 
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ailiore  and  afloat,  comparod  with  Yokohama,  con.sequently  many 
of  them  removed  thither.  At  times  tliere  was  a sudden  de- 
mand for  inqwrts  when  foreifiners  were  threatened  with  expul- 
sion, which  frequently  enabled  the  merchants  to  clear  off  larpe 
stfX’ks  with  facility;  but  this  subsided  when  political  eircum- 
stanecs  returned  into  the  status  quo.  The  closing  of  8imano- 
saki  Strait  paralyzed  both  native  and  foreign  tnide  while  it 
lasted ; as  this  is  the  dej)6t  of  exports  for  the  Islands  of  Kiusiu, 
Sikok,  and  Nippon,  up  as  far  as  the  commercial  capital  of 
Osaka,  native  junks  Inking  the  chief  means  of  conveyance, 
which  invariably  chose  the  safe,  lake-like  route  of  the  Inland 
Sea.  When  the  strait  was  re-opened  trade  rapidly  revived, 
and  the  native  merchants  looked  to  a flourishing  business  for 
the  future.  Seven  British  steam-ships  were  sold  to  daimios, 
realizing  570,000  dollars. 

§ 2G1.  JIakoiladi  free  from  turhulence,  and  trade  improving  in 
1804. — As  in  previous  years,  the  northern  port  of  Hakodadi 
was  free  from  the  ttu"bulence  that  prevailed  in  the  south.  Hail 
there  been  any  manifestiitions  of  attacks  on  fortngners  and 
their  property  ashore  and  afloat,  the  community  would  have 
l)cen  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  marauders,  for  the  Government 
officials  had  no  force  to  protect  them,  and  only  an  occasional 
armed  steamer  or  foreign  ship  of  war  paid  the  port  a flying 
visit.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  precautionary  measures, 
the  commercial  statistics  of  the  year  showed  a large  increa.se  on 
those  of  1863.  The  number  of  merchant  vessels  visiting  the  jxjrt 
was  eighty-two,  of  which  forty-eight  were  British,  exceeding  in 
number  and  tonnage  the  total  of  the  year  previous.  Of  men-of- 
war  there  were  ten  Eussian  and  two  British,  being  an  increa.se  of 
five.  This  increase  would  undoubtedly  bid  fair  for  the  future, 
were  it  not  for  the  freejuent  shipwrecks  which  had  taken  place. 
Four  vessels  were  lost  within  fifty  miles  of  the  port,  three  ot 
which  were  British.  The  main  cause  of  these  rcjx-ated  die- 
asters  is  the  danger  to  which  ships  are  exposed  in  passing 
through  Tsugar  Straits,  where  a strong  current  prevails.  Sue;i 
an  increase  of  shipping  indicated  an  augmentation  of  trade. 
The  exports  for  the  year  ammmtcd  to  414,846  dollars,  being 
an  increase  of  148,711  dollars  on  1863.  The  staple  produce 
was  seaweed  for  the  Chinese  market,  valued  at  165,000  dollars. 
Other  commodities  were  silk,  silkworm  eggs,  salmon,  deer-skins, 
ginsing  and  other  medicines,  cuttle-fish,  irico-fish,  awabec- 
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oy.sters,  hotadikiiimi-oystcrs,  sulphur,  oil,  tobacco,  and  timl}er. 
Several  copper  and  lead  mines  were  being  worked,  and  a coal- 
mine discovered  not  far  from  the  port.  The  value  of  merchan- 
dise imported  was  computed  at  205,000  dollars,  which,  added 
to  the  exports,  made  a total  of  external  trade  in  foreign  ships 
amounting  to  019,846  dollars,  equivalent  V)  154,961/..  according 
to  the  arbitrary  rate  of  exchange. 
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Contention  bet^-ken  two  feudal  Factions  fi^r  Supremacy  in  the  State  — 
The  SicxtOON  leaves  Yeiw  to  visit  the  Mikado  at  the  old  BIetroix)U8 
OF  Kioto. 

§ 262.  Position  of  the  contendini;  feudal  factions  in  Japan.  § 263.  Memorial  of 
£t2izcD  to  the  Mikado  in  favour  of  foreijfnens.  § 264.  Ancient  edict  of  outlawry 
against  foreigners  atterwards  moditied,  and  hostile  provisions  ro|>ealcd.  § 265. 
.Japanese  Ministers*  dispatch  on  modification  of  edict.  § 266.  Humanity  of 
Japanese  to  shipwrecked  foreign  mariners.  § 267.  I>eparture  of  the  chief  foreign 
Rea  and  land  forces  from  Japan.  § 268.  A Ja|KiDese  steam  s<{uadron  bombards 
Chosiu’s  remaining  fortifications.  § 269.  He  submits  to  the  Mikado’s  Government, 
and  retires  with  his  son,  the  daimio  of  Nngato,  to  a temple.  § 270.  The  Siogooo 
demands  forced  war  contributions  from  his  subjects.  § 271.  Mr.  Winchester 
explains  the  Japanese  system  of  finance.  § 272.  Cort^e  of  the  Siogoon  on  his 
departure  from  Yedo  witnes.sed  by  foreigners,  during  its  progress  along  the 
highway  to  Kioto. 


§ 2fi2.  Position  of  the  contending  feudal  factions  in  Japan. — 
Jhirinp:  this  year  the  annals  of  Japan,  as  far  as  foreign  relations 
were  involveil,  became  of  minor  imjwrtance  to  the  revolutionary 
events  connected  with  internal  affairs  of  state.  At  the  same 
time  these  were  the  natural  consequences  of  those  hostile  opera- 
tions recorded  in  the  previous  chapters.  At  this  jimcture  the 
de  facto  Government  at  Yedo  was  in  accord  with  the  de  jure 
Government  at  Kioto  as  to  the  general  {sdicy  that  should  be 
pursued,  but  the  executive  was  overruled  by  powerful  feudal 
factions,  which  strived  to  obtain  ascendency  in  the  state  by 
force  of  arms.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  Siogoon  and  his  asso- 
ciate daimios  who  ruled  the  affairs  of  the  realm,  backed  by  the 
imperial  army,  and  retainer-soldiery  who  paid  them  allegiance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Mikado  and  his  ministers  were  powerless 
from  want  of  physical  force,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
generalissimo.  Then  a third  party  stepped  in,  headed  by  the 
chief  southern  feudal  barons  an<l  their  armed  adherents,  who 
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cont(*sted  the  privileges  of  the  Siogoon  and  his  Government, 
altliough  they  acknowledged  allegiance  to  their  hereditary 
sovereign,  the  Mikado.  W’e  have  seen  how  one  of  those  feudal 
chieftains,  Chosiu,  the  daimio  of  Nagato,  endeavoured  to  settle 
the  que.stion  by  trying  to  seize  the  jwrson  of  the  juvenile 
monarch,  and  force  him  to  depose  the  Siogoon.  This  was  ulti- 
mately attained,  hut  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a coujt 
(Tetat,  though  the  seeds  of  the  revolution  were  sown,  and  grew 
apace.  To  make  the  position  of  these  two  groat  contending 
parties  more  clear,  as  far  ns  territorial  division  was  concerned, 
it  may  bo  stated  generally  that  the  chief  daimios  who  espoused 
the  Siogoon’s  cause  held  the  provinces  to  the  east  and  north 
of  the  latitude  of  Kioto  (35°  N.),  and  those  opposed  to  him 
held  the  far  richer  and  more  densely  populated  domains  to  the 
west  and  south-west  of  that  longitude  (136°  E.). 

§ 2()3.  Memorial  of  Etzizen  to  the  Mikado  in  favour  of  fo- 
reigners.— Pmctical  proofs  have  be^en  given  in  these  sanguinary 
annals  of  the  inveterate  hatred  displayed  by  the  chief  western 
daimios  and  their  adherents  against  foreigners,  whom  they 
designated  “barbarians.”  It  is  only  just  that  the  views  of  an 
enlightened  northern  daimio,  representing  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  families  of  Japan,  should  be  recorded.  This  was 
Etzizen  no-kami,  of  the  Etsiken  family,  having  his  lands  in  the 
north-west  and  an  income  equivalent  to  240,000/.  a year,  and 
branches  of  that  house  to  more  than  double  that  amoimt. 
Though  at  the  time  he  delivered  his  opinions  on  this  foreign 
question,  he  had  vacated  the  chieftainship  of  his  clan  in  favour 
of  his  eldest  son,  yet  the  venerable  daimio  had  considerable 
influence  in  the  state.  The  following  extracts  from  the  memo- 
rial he  presented  to  the  Mikado  and  Siogoon  are  from  a trans- 
lation published  in  the  ‘Japan  Herald’: — “Western  foreigners 
of  the  present  day  differ  greatly  from  those  of  former  times. 
They  are  much  more  enlightened  and  liberal.  While  other 
nations  are  united  in  bonds  of  friendly  commerce,  Japan, 
standing  apart  in  her  solitude,  has  not  known  the  changes  in 
Heaven’s  course,  and  has  lost  the  friendship  of  the  world  at 
large.  There  is  no  greater  disgrace  to  our  country  than  this. 
Hence,  to  shut  up  this  coimtry  and  drive  out  foreigners  were 
a positive  evil.  Moreover,  there  are  five  great  and  powerful 
continents,  and  if  all  Japan  were  united,  it  would  be  an  unequal 
contest  to  expel  foreigners.  How  much  more  when  the  country 
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is  not  of  one  mind — Japan  would  be  shivered  to  pieces  like  a 
roof-tile.  Furthermore,  treaties  ]iave  been  made,  and  if  with- 
out cause  on  the  part  of  the  foreigners  we  should  attempt  their 
expulsion,  the  most  serious  result  would  be  that  we  could  not 
keep  our  good  faith  inviolate.  The  talked  of  expulsion  of 
foreigners  is  a notion  of  those  who  do  not  know  them ; and  our 
country  would  be  destroyed.  Let  us  by  commerce  conform  to 
this  law  of  changes  in  the  world,  and  Japan  also  will  become 
wealthy.  Besides,  all  this  talk  alx)Ut  sweeping  ‘barbarians’ 
from  the  country  and  shutting  up  Japan,  confining  our  atten- 
tion to  the  protection  of  our  own  sea-coast,  is  no  way  to  promote 
the  dignity  of  the  realm.  Although  there  is  so  much  said  at 
Kioto  about  driving  out  the  ‘barbarians,’  I don’t  think  the 
Mikado  really  reckons  on  success  in  the  attempt.  . . . 'I'he  so- 
called  corrupt  religion  of  the  Western  nations  is  a different 
thing  from  the  Christianity  of  former  times.  Were  Japan  to 
adopt  and  practise  it,  I am  of  opinion  that  no  sects  would  arise 
to  ruin  or  damage  the  country.  . . . I^et  us  stand  up  by  the 
side  of  the  five  coimtries,  and  like  them  build  many  large 
vessels  of  war,  and  here  and  there  along  our  coast  erect  forts, 
and  let  us  inaugurate  a flourishing  commerce  by  our  own 
vessels.  . . . And  now,  with  all  respect  for  the  Imj)erial  autho- 
rity, I beg  to  say,  that  neither  the  -views  of  the  Jlikado’s  Court, 
nor  the  acts  of  the  Siogoon’s  Government,  being  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Heaven,  they  have  brought  troubles  upon 
us.  To  know  these  things,  and  not  remonstrate  against  them, 
is  not  the  part  of  a faithful  seirant  of  his  Imja^rial  3Iajesty. 
Saying  this,  1 shall  never  change  the  opinions  herein  expressed, 
but,  as  I value  the  lasting  welfare  of  the  nation,  1 shall  jx!rsist 
in  presenting  these  views,  as  a servant  of  His  Jlajesty  is  lamnd 
to  do.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  loyal  and  patriotic 
memorial,  with  others  of  similar  purport,  from  daimios  more  or 
less  friendly  to  foreigners,  influenced  the  minds  of  the  Mikado, 
the  Siogoon,  and  their  councillors  in  favour  of  a more  liberal 
foreign  policy. 

J 2(54.  Ancient  edict  of  outlawrtj  against  foreigners  afterwards 
modified,  and  hostile  provisions  rejjealed. — The  last  diplomatic 
act  of  Sir  Rutherfonl  Alcock  with  the  Siogoon’s  Government 
on  his  departure  from  Japan,  was  to  obtain  copies  of  the  edict 
excluding  foreigners,  and  the  subsequent  proclamations  modi- 
fying and  repealing  part  of  its  provisions,  which  altogether 
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were  only  abrogated  lost  year.  Sir  Rutherford,  in  his  dispatch 
on  the  subject,  says ; — “ The  enclosed  communication  is  a 
further  step,  giving  as  it  does  a distinct  statement,  which  was 
never  before  attainable,  of  the  several  laws  or  edicts  regulating 
the  intercourse  of  the  natives  with  foreigners.  Thus  the  law  of 
Gongen  Sama,  interdicting  intercourse,  and  putting  all  foreigners 
under  the  ban  of  outlawry,  so  often  referred  to,  has  been  modi- 
fied, and  its  hostile  provisions  altogether  repealed.”  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  will  show  the  important  nature  of  the  documents 
referred  to : — “ The  15th  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  8th 
year  of  Bun-Set-Tori  (1825).  [Proelamation.]  As  to  the  mode 
of  proceeding  on  the  arrival  of  foreign  vessels  many  proclama- 
tions have  formerly  been  issued,  and  one  was  expressly  issued 
in  the  year  of  Bun-kwa  (180(!)  with  respect  to  a Russian  ship. 
But  many  years  ago  an  English  vessel  committed  an  act  of 
violence  at  Nagasaki,  and  in  later  years  the  English  visited  the 
various  ports  in  small  ships  and  asked  for  firewood,  water,  and 
provisions.  In  the  past  year  they  landed  forcibly,  and  either 
seized  the  rice  and  corn  from  on  board  the  junks,  or  the  cattle 
from  the  islands.  The  continuation  of  such  overbearing  pro- 
ceedings, as  also  the  intention  of  introducing  the  Christian 
religion,  having  come  to  our  knowledge,  it  is  imjMssible  to 
remain  passive.  However,  not  only  England,  but  also  the 
Southern  Barbaries  and  Western  Countries  are  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  is  prohibited  among  us.  Therefore,  if  in  future 
foreign  vessels  should  come  near  any  port  whatever,  the  local 
inhabitants  shall  conjointly  <lrive  them  away;  but,  should  they 
go  away  (peaceably),  it  is  not  necessary  to  send  boats  to  pursue 
them.  Should  any  (foreigners)  land  anywhere,  they  must  be 
arrested,  or  killed ; and  if  the  ship  approaches  the  shore  it 
must  l>e  destroyed.” 

§ 265.  Japanese  Miniaters'  dispatch  on  modification  of  edict. — 
In  their  dispatch  accompanying  the  decrees,  the  Ministers 
proceed  to  state  that,  “ In  course  of  time  it  api)eared,  however, 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  world  had  undergone  great 
changes,  that  the  Foreign  Powers  were  from  day  to  day  j>ro- 
gressing  in  civilization,  and  the  nations,  through  their  good 
character  and  noble  feelings,  differed  from  those  who  had 
formerly  made  tlieir  app<^arance,  and  therefore,  with  the 
view  of  extending  the  path  of  friendship  and  mutual  good 
feelings,  the  decree  of  the  year  Bun-Sei  (1825)  was  in  the 
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thirteenth  year  of  Tempo-Tora  (1842)  modified  in  such  a 
manner  that,  when  forei<^n  vessels  in  consequence  of  con- 
trary wind  and  tide  were  driven  towards  our  coast  and 
obliged  to  anchor,  the  reason  of  their  apjM?arance  should  be 
ascertained  from  them,  and  if,  through  want  of  fire-wood,  water, 
or  provisions,  they  were  prevented  to  depart,  sueh  articles 
should  bo  supplied  to  them,  and  they  were  also  in  every 
other  respect  to  be  treated  with  kindness;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  enjoined  to  fire  upon  them  if  they  condueted  them- 
selves badly.  Such  were  the  stipulations  for  carrying  on  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  before  the  law  of  exclusion  had 
been  repealed.  The  decree  of  the  year  Bun-Sei  was  issued  as  a 
necessary  measure  against  the  bad  conduct  of  foreign  nations, 
that  of  the  year  Tempo  in  order  to  extend  friendly  feelings. 
At  present  navigation  is  progressing  rapidly:  treaties  have 
been  entered  into  with  Foreign  Powers,  the  interchange  of 
friendship  and  benevolence  between  the  subjects  of  the  two 
nations  (Japanese  and  British)  are  daily  increasing,  and  the 
relations  prove  from  month  to  month  more  productive  of 
mutual  prosperity,  which  admits  of  no  doubt.  W'e  still  await 
the  improvement  of  this  intercourse.  The  4th  day  of  the  11th 
month  of  the  first  year  of  Gengi  (Dee.  2,  1864)  [Signed] 
Midzuno  Idzumi  no-kami.  Abe  Bungo  no-kami.  Suwa  Inabi 
no-kami.” 

§ 266.  Ilumantty  of  Japanese  to  shipterecked  foreign  mariners. 
— In  confirmation  of  this  modification  of  the  barbarous  decree 
being  acted  on,  it  is  satisfactory  to  record  two  instances  of 
humanity  towards  shipwrecked  British  mariners  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Winchester  in  a dispatch  to  Earl  llussell,  dated  “Yoko- 
hama, January  13th.  My  Lord, — It  is  with  great  satisfaction 
that  I find  it  my  duty  to  bring  to  your  lordship’s  notice  two 
additional  instances  of  the  humane  and  hospitable  treatment 
by  the  Japanese  authorities  and  people,  of  shipwrecked  crews, 
and  of  pains  taken  by  them  to  preserve  or  recover  property  or 
gear  belonging  to  the  stranded  vessels.  In  November  last  the 
British  barque  ‘Ashmore,’  proceeding  to  Hakodadi  from  this 
port,  was  wrecked  at  Benton  Lima,  or  Low  Island,  in  the  Straits 
of  Tsimgaru;  and  Mr.  Interpreter  Enslie,  who  started  from 
Hakodadi  on  the  27th  of  November,  and  was  only  able  to  reach 
the  scene  of  the  disaster  several  days  later,  refers  in  the 
highest  terms  to  the  kind  attention  shown  by  the  daimio  of 
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Nambu,  who,  immediately  on  liearing  of  the  wreck,  issued 
orders  to  render  the  ship’s  company  every  possible  assistance. 
Secondly,  in  December  lost,  the  British  barque  ‘Onward,’ 
chartered  to  take  tlie  place  of  the  ‘ Ashmore,’  was  on  her 
voyage  to  Hakodadi,  wrecked  at  Eashima,  about  250  miles 
from  Yokohama.  The  captain,  his  wife,  two  children,  and 
crew  were  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  by  the  hatamoto 
(squire  of  the  village),  the  property  saved  from  the  wreck, 
including  all  their  clothes.  A box  of  treasure,  containing  five 
thousand  dollars,  was  carefully  guarded,  and  finally  placed  on 
board  Her  Majesty’s  steam  dispatch-boat  ‘Coquette,’  sent  to 
their  relief.” 

§ 267.  Departure  of  the  chief  foreign  sea  and  land  forces. — 
With  the  foregoing  assurances  of  a more  friendly  and  sincere 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  de  facto  Government,  and  their 
adherents  among  the  feudal  barons,  than  had  hitherto  prevailed, 
the  British  representatives  withdrew  the  greater  part  of  the 
naval  and  land  forces  from  Yokohama  roadstead  and  settlement, 
leaving,  however,  a suflicient  force  to  protect  the  lives  and 
propc-rty  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects.  The  bjittery  of  Eoyal 
Artillery  posted  on  the  neighbouring  height  left  on  the  30th 
March,  but  this  commanding  jx)sition  was  held  by  a half 
battery,  manned  by  a selection  of  men  from  the  20th  Kegiment. 
Shortly  afterwards  a battalion  of  the  latter  took  their  depar- 
ture, and  the  detachment  of  Beloochoes  or  Sepoys  returned  to 
Shanghai.  Gradually  the  fleet  that  had  done  such  gallant 
service  diminished,  xmtil  not  one-fourth  of  the  ships  fluttered 
their  pennants  in  the  breezes  of  Yedo  Bay. 

§ 268.  A Japanese  steam  squadron  homhards  Chosiu's  last 
fortification. — Jleanwhile  the  Siogoon’s  Government  and  daimio 
a<lherents  were  raising  an  army  and  navy  to  crush  efifectually 
the  irrepressible  Chosiu  and  his  clan,  who  still  held  out  an 
armed  resistance  to  the  behests  of  the  generalissimo  and  his 
sovereign  the  Mikado.  On  his  part  the  daimio  of  Nagato  was 
endeavouring  to  purchase  a fresh  supply  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition from  foreign  adventurers  trading  illicitly  in  the  Inland 
fcica.  On  this  head  a communication  was  sent  by  the  Japanese 
Ministers  to  Her  Majesty’s  Charge  J Affaires,  mentioning  a case 
to  the  effect  that  some  retainers  of  his  had  visited  a foreign 
vessel  with  that  intent,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  an  American 
trader.  In  these  inland  waters  a squadron  of  ten  steamers  well 
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armed  and  manned  belonging  to  the  Siogoon,  Satsuma,  and 
other  adherents,  under  the  command  of  Kikawa  Genmoty,  a 
Japanese  admiral,  attacked  the  remaining  fortified  places  not 
reduced  by  the  allied  fleet.  The  principal  of  these  was  a 
strong  stockade,  which  that  officer,  imitating  the  tactics  of 
Admiral  Kuper,  first  bombarded,  then  landed  his  men  and 
captured  the  enclosure  hy  a flank  attack.  There  were  few 
prisoners  taken,  as  the  party  remaining  had  taken  possession 
of  a steamer  and  escaped  in  it  to  the  small  Islands  of  Tsu-sima, 
the  daimio  of  which  was  connected  by  alliance  with  the  house 
of  Mori  Daizen  (Chosiu). 

§ 269.  Chosiu  submits  to  the  Mikado  and  retires  to  a temple. — 
On  land  a powerful  army  marched  to  the  frontiers  of  Nagato 
and  Suwo,  under  the  command  of  Owari  Choonangoong,  the 
daimio  whose  name  stands  first  on  the  list  of  these  feudal 
barons.  Ilis  territory  was  adjoining,  on  the  east,  the  province 
in  which  the  city  of  Kioto  is  situated,  having  on  its  sea-board 
excellent  harbour  facilities,  possessing  some  of  the  richest 
lands  in  Japan,  well  peopled,  and  the  revenue  from  which  was 
equivalent  annually  to  457,875  dollars.  This  force  was  divided 
so  as  to  enter  Nagato  at  several  points.  A stubboni  resistance  was 
made  by  the  desperate  retainers  of  that  clan  termed  the  Sako 
party,  but  after  five  actions  they  were  expelled  from  the  province. 
Chosiu,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  offered  his  submission  to  Owari 
through  the  commander  of  the  Aki  forces,  who  was  following  up 
the  first  successes.  As  an  earnest  of  "his  renewed  allegiance,  he 
ordered  his  chief  officers  who  led  the  attack  on  the  Mikado’s 
palace  at  Kioko  to  commit  hara  hiri,  decapitated  them,  and 
sent  their  heads  to  Owari  as  an  atonement  for  their  and  his 
own  oflfences.  The  Mikado,  however,  under  advice  of  his 
councillors,  returnetl  them  as  not  being  a sufficient  atonement. 
Then  he  and  his  son,  Mori  Nagato,  allowed  the  hair  on  the 
shaved  part  of  their  heads  to  grow,  dressed  themselves  in 
ecclesiastical  habiliments,  and  retired  into  a Sintoo  temple 
within  their  territory,  in  token  of  their  sincere  repentance. 
Three  other  male  members  of  this  once  powerful  family 
voluntarily  submitted  themselves  to  the  lesser  punishment 
called  “ domiciliary  confinement  of  the  first  class,”  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Penal  Cofle  of  Japan,  consists  in  adhering  to  the 
following  rules : — “ The  gate  shall  be  closed  and  the  windows 
shut,  but  not  nailed  down.  In  case  of  illness  of  the  person  or 
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persons  confined,  niedieul  assistance  may  be  called  at  night. 
In  case  of  fire,  alarm  may  be  given ; if  threatening  to  destroy 
the  house,  the  confined  persons  may  leave  the  house  and  give 
notice  of  their  departure  to  the  authorities.” 

§ 270.  The  Siogoon  demands  forced  war  conirtlnUions  from  hts 
subjects.— Htid  Chosiu  and  his  family  not  submitted  in  this 
manner,  but  stubbornly  jiersisted  in  defying  the  Siogoon’s 
forces,  and  been  conquered  in  the  end,  the  territories  of  Jsagato 
and  Suwo  would  have  been  confis<-uted  and  partiti<jned,  the 
suzerain’s  share  being  Simanosaki  peninsula,  with  command  of 
the  strait.  But  it  was  not  the  j)oliey  of  his  co-feudatory  daimios 
that  this  should  take  place,  as  it  would  U?  strengthening  still 
more  the  hands  of  the  Siogoon’s  Government  and  adherents — 
who  were  already  becoming  too  j>owerful  and  rich — by  ojiening 
the  port  of  Simanosaki  to  foreign  trade,  in  lieu  of  paying  the 
indemnity  of  three  million  dollars.  It  was  evident  at  this  time 
that  the  Government  were  getting  hard  pressed  for  money  to 
carry  on  this  war  against  Chosiu,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Siogoon’s  journeys  to  Kioto.  At  first  it  was  sujiposed  that  he 
would  take  command  of  the  expedition  in  perst)n,  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  Owari  was  delegated  to  that  post.  However,  the 
following  extract  from  a translation  of  a circular  issued  at 
Yedo  indicates  the  low  state  of  the  tresisury : — “ To  the  head 
men  of  the  city. — For  some  years  the  exj)enses  of  protet^ting  the 
coasts,  and  also  of  repairing  and  building  the  Siogoon’s  palaces, 
besides  that  incurred  during  the  last  three  years,  when  he  had 
been  twice  to  visit  the  Mikadtj  at  Kioto,  has  been  verv’  great. 
Now  he  is  again  about  to  leave  Yedo  upon  an  exjK‘<lition  re- 
quiring more  money  than  ever.  Therefore,  let  it  be  known  in 
Yedo,  Osaka,  and  all  the  provinces  under  the  Siogoon’s  Govern- 
ment, that  the  people  must  contribute  to  him  as  much  as  they 
can.  Especial!}'  the  merchants  of  Yedo,  where  the  Siogoon’s 
presence  renders  their  business  more  safe  and  ver\’  much  larger 
than  in  the  other  cities  and  provinces.”  A postscript  stated  the 
money  subscribed  would  be  paid  by  instalments  in  ten  years, 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  interest.  Of  course  it  was  a forced 
contribution,  but  how  much  was  raised  by  it  was  never  known 
to  foreigners. 

§ 271.  Mr.  Winchester  explains  the  Japanese  system  of  finance. — 
Mr.  \\'inchester,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  British  legation  at 
this  time,  remarks  that  if  the  Government  were  obliged  to  pay 
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80  large  an  indemnity  as  three  million  dollars,  it  would  be  felt 
as  a grievous  burden.  Already  large  sums  had  been  expended 
on  ships  and  munitions  of  war,  the  drafts  covering  which  were 
still  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  unpaid.  On  Japanese  finance 
generally  ho  eommunicated  the  following  to  Earl  Eussell : — 
“ It  has  always  been  a matter  of  difficulty  to  obtain  any  exact 
accmmt  of  the  revenues  of  the  Siogoonship.  It  is  of  course 
composed  of  the  land  taxes  and  duties  accruing  on  the  cx)m- 
merce  of  the  territories  forming  the  appanage.  The  quit-rents 
on  which  the  eighteen  great  daimios  hold  their  possessions, 
estimated  at  one-third  the  whole  country,  are  undcrstoo<l  in  all, 
save  the  obligation  of  military  service,  to  be  nominal.  In  some 
cases,  the  presentation  of  a few  horses,  sword,  or  other  warlike 
stores,  which  can  only  be  considered  as  peppercorns,  are  the 
whole  amount  of  their  quit-rents.  In  certain  settled  contin- 
gencies, as  when  the  palace  is  burned,  when  the  Siogoon  visits 
Kioto,  &c.,  there  are  regulated  contributions  of  moderate 
amounts  paid  by  these  daimios,  but  they  collect  the  local 
revenue  through  their  own  oflicials,  and  furnish  no  account 
either  of  receipts  or  expenditure.  It  can  hardly  be  believed 
that  these  form  any  very  considerable  addition  to  the  actual 
revenue.  With  respect  to  the  lands  held  by  the  smaller  or 
foodai  daimios,  estimateil  at  another  third,  it  is  understood  that 
the  land-tax,  whether  in  kind  or  money,  is  collected  by  the 
local  officers  under  the  surveillance  of  those  of  the  Siogoon, 
and  that  only  a very  moderate  percentage,  after  the  cost  of 
administration  juid  the  household  expenses  of  the  daimios  are 
allowed  for,  can  fall  to  the  share  of  the  Siogoon.  With  respect 
to  the  remaining  third,  which  as  imperial  territory  is  presumed 
to  be  more  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  Siogoon’s 
Government,  the  action  of  the  Japanese  system  will  be  under- 
stood better  if  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  officers  of  the  higher 
rank,  such  as  governors,  vice-governors,  hatamotos,  and  mili- 
tary commanders,  are  not  paid  in  money,  but  receive  as  their 
salaries  rents  and  taxes  of  certain  lands  farmed  out  to  them, 
subject  to  contributions  perhaps  somewhat  Lirger  in  amount 
than  those  spoken  of.  The  transit  dues  on  internal  commerce 
are  known  to  be  moderate,  and  the  expensive  surveillance  on 
foreign  commerce  is  sufficient  to  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the 
out-turn  of  the  legal  duties.  It  is  understood  that  in  emer- 
gencies the  Siogoon  has  the  right  to  call  on  the  great  bankers 
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at  Osaka  to  make  advances  free  of  interest.  In  illu.stration  of 
this  subject  I forward  a memorandum  from  Jlr.  Siebold,  which 
embodies  the  notions  current  among  the  Japanese  in  contact 
with  us  on  these  subjects.”  “ Memorandum. — The  revenues  of 
the  Siogoon’s  Government  are  not  officially  know'n,  but  the 
general  impression  of  the  officials  serving  at  Court  is  that  it  must 
amount  to  8,000,000  koku  (about  6,000,000?.).  This  is  composed 
of  the  revenues  paid  in  rice  and  transmitted  through  the  col- 
lectors of  rent,  but  does  not  include  duties  and  taxes,  which  are 
never  included  in  the  returns  of  revenues.  Neither  does  it 
include  the  gain  made  in  silver  and  gold  mines,  and  by  the 
re-minting  of  dollars  into  Japanese  coin.  The  larger  expenses 
of  the  country  are  paid  ifi  land  revenues,  so  that  all  the  officers 
who  receive  large  salaries  are  paid  in  lands,  by  the  revenues  of 
which  they  subsist.  Therefore,  the  expenditure  of  the  Siogoon 
principally  consists  in  the  expenses  of  his  own  household,  and 
the  pay  of  the  lower  officers  and  military  class,  who  are  paid  in 
rice.  The  daimios  do  not  pay  any  tribute.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Siogoon  is  supposed  to  lend  them  money  at  the  low  rates 
of  five  to  seven  per  cent.,  while  the  legal  interest  is  about 
twelve  per  cent.  His  average  household  expenses  are  estimated 
at  360,000  kobangs,  equivalent  to  about  100,000?.  sterling.” 

§ 272.  Cortege  of  the  last  of  the  Siogoons  on  hts  visit  to  the 
Mikado. — It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Siogoon  intended 
accompanying  the  army  against  Chosiu  in  person,  but  circum- 
stances led  to  the  abandonment  of  this  intention.  Neverthe- 
less, as  his  armed  retinue  were  ready  for  the  march,  he  left 
Yedo  in  state,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  visit  the  Mikado 
at  Kioto.  As  no  cortege  of  this  kind  will  be  seen  again  in 
Japan,  it  is  proper  that  some  account  of  it  should  be  recorded  in 
these  brief  annals,  especially  as  it  was  witne,ssed  by  nearly  the 
whole  foreign  community  at  Yokohama.  Times  had  changed, 
and  application  to  the  authorities  allowing  the  foreigners  to 
see  the  procession  free  from  danger  was  granted.  An  eye- 
witness describes  the  scene  in  the  ‘Japan  Herald’  of  the  lUth 
of  June  as  follows; — “The  Siog(x>n  passed  through  Kanagawa 
to-day.  ...  It  was  notified  by  circular  and  by  advertisement 
in  the  morning  that  an  application  had  been  made  to  Yedo, 
requesting  that  foreigners  should  have  the  pri^nlege  of  wit- 
nessing the  procession.  Permission  was  granted,  and  a spot 
selected  for  the  purpose.  From  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning 
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until  two  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a continuous  stream  of 
foreigners  from  Yokohama  to  the  appe)inte(l  rendezvous.  A 
great  number  had  determineil  to  make  a regular  ])ie-nic  of  it, 
and  a bedter  locality  could  hardly  have  l)cen  selected.  It  was 
on  a small  knoll  under  the  shadow  of  fine  umbrageous  trees, 
and  separated  fnjrn  the  tokaido  by  about  half  a stone’s  throw 
at  a spot  where,  for  a hundred  and  fifty  yards,  there  was  a 
cessation  of  buildings,  and  consequently  an  iminterrupted  view. 
To  those  who  arrived  early,  the  uncertainty  of  seeing  anything, 
and  the  idea  that  the  straggling  parties  of  soldiers  or  baggage- 
carriers  might  1)0  all  that  would  lie  seen,  was  a little  tiring ; for 
the  army  of  the  Siogoon  manihed  very  difterently  to  European 
armies.  Armed  retainers  of  daimios  walked  along,  apparently 
without  any  object;  sometimes  in  twos,  threes,  or  singly,  and 
appeared  to  be  only  strollers  along  the  road.  The  baggage 
was  carrie<l  in  the  ordinary  manner  that  Japanese  gentlemen 
had  their  personal  luggage  conveyed,  and,  except  that  the  line 
of  carriers  was  a little  more  continuous,  it  hardly  indicated 
anything  very  much  out  of  the  common.  At  last,  however,  a 
clearing  of  the  road  by  the  Vice-Governor  of  Kanagawa  himself, 
who  arrived  on  horseback,  put  everj^)ne  on  the  qui  vive.  It 
was  a pleasant  incident,  too,  that  the  jieople  were  driven  away 
specially  who  would  have  interfered  with  the  foreigners’  view. 
The  Vice-Governor  then  dismoimting,  remained  there  until  all 
was  passed.  Shortly  after  two  a distant  beating  of  drums  was 
heard,  and  on  marched  the  vanguaril,  two  drummers  in  front; 
the  chief  officer  of  the  infantry  btslyguard  on  horseback  fol- 
lowing, and  then  several  small  field  howitzers,  drawn  by  single 
led  jiouies.  Next  came  a regiment  of  about  six  hundred  men 
four  deep,  shouldering  Enfield  rifles  with  fixed  bayonets.  Their 
imiform  was  a hybrid  between  European  and  Japanese;  the 
upper  part  of  the  latter,  and  the  trowsers  of  the  former  cut, 
only  loosely  tied  round  the  ancle.  They  were  accoutred  in 
heavy  marching  order,  with  knapsacks  and  cooking  utensils; 
stepping  out  with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  showing  good 
drilling  to  that  extent.  Another  regiment  followed,  their 
imiform  and  weapons  being  purely  Jaj)ane8e;  but  they  were 
pret:edcd  by  twenty  drummers,  who  beat  their  drums  after  the 
French  style.  The  more  immediate  bodyguard  of  the  Siogoon 
followed,  some  of  whom  carried  a largo  lacquered  box,  con- 
taining the  arms  of  the  generalissimo.  As  it  was  carried 
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along,  the  officials  among  the  spectators  bowed  low  to  it 
several  times.  Then  came  a cavalcade  of  about  twenty  horse- 
men, all  grandly  dressed,  and  their  horses  handsomely  caj>a- 
risoned.  These  were  the  high  oflicials  forming  the  Siogoon’s 
staff,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  rode  along,  dressed  in  a sureoat 
of  buff  colour,  embroidered  with  gold,  having  his  coat  of  anus 
emblazoned  on  his  back.” 
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1865  (roNTiNrr-D). 

Sir  IIaruv  PARKfji  ixstiuxtkd  iiy  Kari.  Risai:u.  os  British  Policy  in  Japan* 
— Ai.UKO  Kxvovs  AT  Osaka  Bay  rixf.ivk  Conrkst  of  Mikado  to  tiik 
Treaties. 

§ *273.  Sir  Harry  Parkes  nrrives  in  Jajwvn  as  British  Minister.  § 274.  Earl  RusselPs 
dispatch  on  the  position  of  ndairs  in  JA|>nn.  § 275.  Dispatch  continued.  § 276. 
('oncluding  |mrag;rnphs  of  the  dispatch.  § 277.  Indeinnitr  instalment  of  hve 
hundred  thousand  dcdlars  paid.  § 278.  Sir  Harry  Parkes  has  no  interview  with 
the  Gorojio,  or  Council  of  State,  at  Yedo.  § 279.  A naval  diplomatic  expedition 
leaves  Yokohama  for  Osaka.  § 280.  Conference  between  the  Gorojio  and  the  allied 
envoys  in  Osaka  Bay.  § 281.  The  Mikado  gives  his  consent  to  the  treaties  with 
the  Siogoon.  § 282.  Friendly  disposition  of  the  inhabiUnt.s  at  Hiogo  to  the  officers 
and  crews  of  the  s^^uadron.  § 283.  Chosiu  again  in  oj>en  rebellion  against  the 
Siogoon*s  i^rty.  § 284.  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  visiting  Simanosaki,  meets  some  Nagato 
officers.  § 28.'».  Monicijial  Council  established  at  Yokohama.  § 286.  How  the 
British  re^idents  spent  Christmas  there.  § 287.  General  improvement  in  money 
and  commerce  at  the  settlement.  § 288.  Social  amenities  and  state  of  trade  at 
Naga.saki.  § 280.  I>cstructive  (ire,  and  consul.ar  trade  returns  at  Hakodadi. 

§ 27.3.  Sir  Harry  Parkes  arrives  in  Japan  as  British  Minister. 
— Sleanwhile  important  chiin^es  took  ])lm'e  in  the  British 
diplomatic  stuff  in  Japan.  Sir  Barry  Parkes  was  appointed 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Court  of  the  Siofioon,  as  sii(*ces.sor  to  Sir  Rutherford  Aleoek. 
It  will  bo  in  the  reetdlection  of  those  who  have  interested  them- 
selves in  affaim  of  the  Far  East,  that  this  energetic  officer 
gainefl  well-fleserve<l  eelehrity  in  China  during  the  war  of  18G0, 
when  he  was  treacherously  seized  along  with  a party  under  a 
flu!'  of  truce,  and  imprisoned  by  the  Coveniment.  Also  that 
he  esea|>ed  the  tortures  inflicted  on  his  companions  by  his 
eoumge  and  diplomatic  skill,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
title  of  K.C.H.,  and  promotion  from  the  consular  service  at 
Shanghai  to  Minister  of  the  Legation  at  Yokohama.  He  was 
in  the  former  port  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  on  his 
departure  the  residents  entertained  him  at  a banquet,  when  it 
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transpired  that  he  had  been  twenty-five  years  in  China,  where 
he  had  acquired  a knowledge  of  diplomacy  rarely  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  East.  On  the  21th  of  June  he  left  China  “ with 
all  his  honours  thick  upon  him,”  and  arrived  in  Japan  on  the 
30th,  to  continue  his  career  as  a diplomatist  more  brilliantly 
than  ever.  He  entered  upon  his  post  at  Yokohama  on  the 
10th  July,  and  Mr.  Winchester,  the  charge  d’affaires,  took  his 
departure  for  Shanghai,  as  consul  at  that  port,  while  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock  arrived  shortly  afterwards  as  successor  to 
Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  the  British  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
Peking. 

§ 274.  Earl  RusselTs  dispatch  on  the  position  of  affairs  in 
Japan. — On  the  appointment  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  Earl  Russell 
sent  him  instructions  in  an  exhaustive  dispatch  reviewing  the 
past  foreign  relations  with  Japan,  and  the  position  of  affaire  at 
this  juncture,  that  to  omit  its  siilient  points  in  these  annuls  would 
render  them  incomplete.  His  lordship  opened  the  subject  by 
stating  that,  “ The  reports  recently  received  hy  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  from  Japan  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a great 
social  revolution  is  taking  place  in  that  country,  and  that  a 
civil  war  may  he  the  consequence.  It  would  seem  that  these 
internal  commotions  arise  almost  exclusively  from  the  relations 
which  have  of  late  years  Isien  established  between  Japan  and 
foreign  nations.  Whilst  the  long  established  policy  of  the 
Japanese  Government,  which  rigorously  excluded  all  foreigners 
from  Japin,  was  maintained,  the  great  feudal  lortls,  or  daimios, 
and  the  ptpulation  at  large,  seem  to  have  acquiest!cd ' in  the 
form  of  government  that  had  existed  for  centuries  in  the  coun- 
try, and  which  involved  the  most  complicated  relations  between 
the  Mikado  and  the  Siogoon.  But  the  treaties  recently  con- 
cluded by  the  Siogoon  with  Foreign  Powers,  and  the  intercourse 
between  Japan  and  the  outer  world,  to  which  these  treaties 
have  given  rise,  have  led  to  fundamental  changes  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and,  apparently,  in  the  opinions  and  policy 
of  the  Japanese  Government,  and  of  the  daimios.  When  Lord 
Elgin  went  to  Japan  he  found  the  Siogoon  de  facto  sovereign 
of  the  country,  to  whom  obedience  was  generally  yielded,  and 
who  appeared  to  possess  the  power,  as  representing  the  Japanese 
nation,  to  enter  into  treaties  with  Foreign  States.  Accordingly 
the  treaty  which  Lord  Elgin  concluded  was  signed  and  ratified 
by  the  Siogoon.  It  was  not  until  some  time  later,  when  the 
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representatives  of  foreign  countries  in  Japan  were  brought  into 
more  intimate  relations  with  the  Japanese  Government  and  the 
Japanese  people,  that  it  was  discovered  there  was  a still  higher 
power  than  that  of  the  Siogoon ; that  the  authority  wielded 
by  tliis  generalissimo  of  the  Imperial  forces  was  delegated 
to  him  by  the  Mikado,  who  is  the  sovereign  ie  jure,  and  that 
there  were  great  feudal  lords  who,  superior  to  the  Siogoon  in 
rank,  only  obeyed  him  when  he  had  the  means  of  enforcing 
obedience.” 

§ 275.  Earl  Russdl’s  dispatch  continued. — “ It  is  held  by  some 
of  the  Japanese  that  a treaty  with  the  Siogoon,  in  ortler  to  bo 
binding,  must  be  ratified  by  the  Mikado.  Ujx>n  this  jwint  the 
most  contradictory  assertions  have  been  made  by  the  Japanese 
themselves.  The  great  daimio  Satsuma,  however,  fully  asserted 
the  treaty-making  power  to  reside  in  the  Siogoon.  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  have  assumed,  as  they  had  a right  to  do,  that  the 
Siogoon  was  in  possession  of  the  supreme  authority  in  Japan  ; 
that  he  had  the  power  to  enter  into  the  treaty  concluded  with 
this  country,  and  that  they  have  held  him  to  be  bound  by  it. 
In  carrying  out  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty,  they  have  acted 
in  strict  good  faith  towards  the  Siogoon,  and  in  consenting  to 
a modification  of  its  terms  they  have  accepted  the  representa- 
tions, and  have  taken  into  consideration  the  alleged  difficulties 
of  his  Government.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  they  agreed,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Governments  of  France,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  United  States,  that  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Nee-c- 
gata  and  Hiogo,  and  the  city  of  Osaka,  to  foreign  trade  should 
be  deferretl.  On  its  part  the  Government  of  the  Siogoon  has 
from  the  first  expressed  its  desire  to  fulfil  its  treaty  engage- 
ments, but  has  declared  its  inability  to  do  so  to  the  full  extent, 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Japanese  people,  who,  it  alleges, 
look  with  jealousy  and  aversion  upon  foreigners,  and  to  the 
ill-will  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  daimios  who,  it  is  declared, 
are  opposed  to  all  intercotirse  with  foreign  states,  and  who  are 
too  strong  to  be  coerced  by  the  Siogoon.  The  murderous 
attacks  upon  foreigners,  and  the  aggressions  upon  foreign 
shipping  in  the  Inland  Sea,  which  seem  to  warrant  these  asser- 
tions of  the  Siogoon’s  Government,  gave  rise  to  the  successAil 
expeditions  against  the  strongholds  of  the  daimios  of  Satsuma 
and  Nagato.  It  was  only  after  the  defeat  of  these  two  powerful 
feudal  lords  that  doubts  arose  as  to  the  truth  of  the  state- 
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merits  put  forward  by  the  Siogoon’s  Government.  Both  Satsii- 
ma  and  Chosiu  of  Nagato,  immerliately  after  the  destruction  of 
Kagosima  and  Simanosaki,  sent  agents  with  friendly  overtures 
to  the  European  representatives  in  Japan.  They  declared  that 
in  attacking  foreigners  and  resisting  all  intercourse  with  them, 
they  were  acting  mider  the  orders  of  the  Siogoon,  and  that 
they  were  not  opposed  to  sucli  intercourse ; but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  ready  to  ojien  their  ports  to  foreigners,  and 
were  only  prevented  doing  so  by  the  Sioginin,  who  desired  to 
have  the  monojioly  of  the  foreign  trade,  and  to  exclude  the 
rival  daimios  from  any  share  in  it.  These  statements  receive 
confirmation  from  tlie  course  recently  pursued  by  the  Daimios 
of  Satsuma  and  Nagato,  who  have  shown  every  desire  to  enter 
into  the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  representatives  of 
Foreign  Powers  in  Japan,  and  have  sent  young  men  to  this 
country  for  education,  and  ofificers  to  enter  into  confidential 
communications  with  Her  Majesty’s  Government.” 

§ 276.  Concluding  jMragraphs  of  Earl  RusseWs  dispatch. — 
“ Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  adhere  in  good  faith  to  the 
stipulations  entered  into  with  the  Siogoon.  But  they  cannot 
forget  that,  owing  to  the  representations  of  his  Government, 
which  are  now  stated  to  have  been  unfoimded,  they  have  already 
delayed  to  claim  the  rights  conferred  by  that  treaty  upon 
British  subjects  to  trade  with  certain  ports  in  Japan;  and  that, 
when  the  Government  of  the  Siogoon,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  forts  of  Simanosaki,  had  the  option  of  either  paying  an 
indemnity,  or  of  opening  at  once  the  port  of  Simanosaki,  or 
some  more  eligible  port  in  the  vicinity  of  the  strait  to  foreign 
trade,  it  chose  the  jiayment  of  the  indemnity.  So  long  as 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  believed  that  there  was  danger  to 
the  Siogoon’s  Government,  owing  either  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
daimios,  or  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Japanese  people,  in  per- 
mitting foreigners  to  trade  with  the  ports  mentioned  in  the 
treaty.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  were  willing  to  allow  their 
treaty  rights  to  remain  for  a time  in  abeyance.  But  it  would 
now  appear  that  there  is  no  such  danger  to  the  Government  of 
the  Siogoon,  and  that  the  opening  of  other  Japanese  ports 
would  be  hailed  with  much  satisfaction  by  several  of  the  most 
powerful  daimios,  and  by  the  Japanese  people.  M'hilst  the 
principal  daimios  are  ready  to  open  their  ports  to  a lucrative 
and  important  British  trade.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are 
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willing  to  submit  to  the  total  exclusion  of  Her  Majesty’s  sub- 
jects from  those  ports  upon  insufficient  groimds.  Her  Majesty’s 
Groveniment  are,  however,  anxious  to  know  whether  the  repre- 
sentations thus  made  to  them  agree  with  your  own  observations 
made  on  the  sjwt.  You  are  therefore  instructed,  in  conjunction 
with  the  representatives  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  States,  and  also  in  communication  with  the  Gorojio,  to 
ascertain  the  real  state  of  affairs.  You  will  imderstand  that 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  prefer  a large  and  healthy 
extensl<in  of  commerce,  tis  stipulated  by  tlm  treaty,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  money  indemnities.  lint,  if  the  Siogoon  prefers  the 
payments,  they  must  be  made  at  the  times  stated  in  the  con- 
vention. In  no  case  can  Her  IMajesty’s  Goveniment  allow  that 
the  Siogoon’s  Government  should  sj>end  its  resources  in  ships, 
cannon,  and  armaments  while  the  payments  stipidated  by  the 
convention  are  delayial  upon  frivolous  and  dishonest  pretexts. 
I wait  anxiously  your  reply  to  this  dispatch,  and  shall  be  ready 
to  place  tlie  most  entire  confidence  in  your  statements  as  to  the 
real  state  of  affairs.”  This  able  document  may  be  called  a 
resume  of  the  voluminous  dispatches  of  Sir  Kutherforfl  Alcock 
and  Consul  Winchester,  together  with  the  other  officers  in 
charge  of  the  consulates,  including  reports  and  memoranda  of 
interpreters  to  the  legation ; which  there  is  no  space  in  these 
brief  annals  to  allude  to,  further  than  has  been  done.  It  was 
written  at  an  opportune  time,  and  dated  August  23rd,  for  Earl 
Russell  vacated  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  10th  of  November;  and 
though  his  successor.  Lord  Clarendon,  was  a prescient  states- 
man, still  he  could  not  have  reviewed  the  position  of  affairs  so 
clearly  from  not  having  been  cognizant  of  the  circumstances  in 
detail  like  his  predecessor. 

§ 277.  Indemnity  instalment  of  Jive  hundred  thousand  dollars 
paid. — Armed  with  this  dispatch.  Sir  Harry  Parkes  was  pre- 
pared to  bring  matters  to  an  issue,  in  conjimction  with  his 
colleagues  representing  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United 
States,  the  Prussian  Envoy  having  taken  his  departure  in  con- 
sequence of  some  misunderstanding  with  the  Japanese  Go- 
vernment as  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  his  King. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  British  Minister  entered  upon 
his  diplomatic  duties  at  Yokohama  and  Yedo  about  the  end 
of  June,  but  he  did  not  receive  this  dispatch  until  the  end  of 
October.  In  the  interim  an  important  step  had  been  taken 
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with  regard  to  the  indemnity  question.  It  appears  that,  while 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  were  anxious  to  renounce  a money 
payment,  the  other  three  Governments  claimcnl  at  least  small 
cash  indemnities — France  for  firing  on  the  ‘Kienehang;’  the 
Netherlands  for  the  ‘Medusa;’  and  the  United  States  for  the 
‘ Wyoming  ’ on  similar  foundations.  This  was  agreed  upon ; 
and  so  negotiations  were  conducted  in  a dilatory  and  uncerbiin 
manner  for  several  months,  during  Consul  Winchester’s  cliarge 
of  the  legation  as  well  as  Sir  Harry  Parkes.  All  through  tlie.se 
tedious  negotiations  the  Siogoon’s  Government  were  opjwstd  to 
the  immediate  opening  of  Hiogo  and  Osaka.  At  length  they 
resolved  to  pay  the  stipulated  amount  by  instalments  according 
to  the  convention  of  22nd  of  Octolier,  18G4;  and  on  the  21st 
of  August,  1865,  a high  official  arrived  at  the  British  Legation 
with  the  first  instalment  of  500,000  Mexican  dollars.  As  the 
aforesaid  convention  had  not  been  ratified,  the  four  Ministers 
were  dubious  about  receiving  the  coins;  but  after  consultation 
it  was  agreed  to  do  so,  and  they  were  duly  counted  out,  and 
deposited  in  the  coffers  of  the  two  banks  at  Yokohama  to 
their  conjoint  orders.  At  the  same  time,  the  money  was  to 
remain  intact  imtil  the  plenijxitentiaries  received  instructions 
from  their  united  Goveniments  how  the  money  was  to  be 
disposed  of. 

§ 278.  Sir  Harry  Parkes  has  an  interview  with  the  Gorojio  at 
Yedo. — Although  the  allied  Envoys  agreed  to  accept  this  in- 
stalment, yet  they  did  so  with  the  proviso  that  it  sliould  in  no 
degree  affect  the  right  of  their  respective  Governments  either 
to  claim  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  the  conven- 
tion, or  to  negotiate  for  equivalent  advantages  in  return  for  the 
accommodation  that  the  Japanese  Government  would  obtain  by 
delay.  In  the  third  article  of  that  convention  it  was  specified 
that  the  three  million  dollars  should  be  paid  by  six  quarterly 
instalments ; but  the  Gorojio  proposed  that  an  'interval  of 
twelve  months  should  elapse  between  the  payment  of  tlie  first 
and  second  instalments,  and  were  silent  in  resj)ect  to  the  discharge 
of  the  remaining  sums.  This  was  an  attempt  at  returning  to 
the  old  policy  of  procrastination  and  tergiversation.  But  they 
foimd  in  Sir  Harry  Parkes  an  experienced  diplomatist,  up  to 
every  move  of  Asiatic  chicanery  among  the  cunning  courtiers 
of  Peking,  and  he  was  not  to  be  out-manoeuvred  by  tlie  tricky 
ometskys  of  Yedo.  Accordingly  he  visited  the  Ministers  at  the 
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capital,  where  he  remained  two  days  at  a temporary  residence 
placed  at  his  disjxmal  during  the  erection  of  the  new  Legation 
buildings.  To  his  satisfaction  he  found  that  the  right  of  resi- 
dence at  Yedo,  which  may  bo  said  at  one  time  to  have  almost 
lapsed,  was  then,  as  a consequence  of  the  energetic  measures  of 
the  previous  year,  practically  recovered.  He  spoke  of  the  pro- 
longed absence  of  the  Siogoon  and  four  out  of  the  six  members 
of  his  chief  council,  who  were  at  Osaka ; and  he  gathered  from 
an  incidental  remark  that  his  return  was  not  soon  expected. 
A report  was  abroad  that  the  Siogoon  had  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  by  an  attempt  to  blow  up  with  gunpowder  a house 
where  he  had  to  pass  the  night.  He  congratulated  them  on 
this  escape  from  danger,  but  they  gave  an  evasive  reply.  How- 
ever, ho  returned  from  the  interview  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  real  administrative  power  was  not  in  Yedo. 

§ 279.  A naval  diplainatie  expedition  haves  Yokohama  for 
Osaka. — At  a second  interview  he  broached  to  the  Gorojio  the 
most  important  diplomatic  subject  of  all,  namely,  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaties  by  the  Mikado.  They  replied  that  they 
had  not  lost  sight  of  the  question,  but  the  tone  of  their  remarks 
tlid  not  afibrd  great  room  for  hope  that  the  realization  of  this 
desirable  result  admitted  of  speedy  or  easy  attainment. 
Under  these  circumshmees,  he  saw  that  the  only  way  to  try 
and  secure  that  engagement,  besides  the  immediate  opening  of 
Hiogo  and  Osaka  in  lieu  of  the  indemnity,  was  to  proceed 
thither  and  o|)cn  up  negotiations  with  the  Mikado  through  the 
Siogoon  on  the  spot.  On  holding  a consultation  with  his  col- 
leagues they  were  unanimous  on  the  point,  and  that  a naval 
expedition  in  force,  but  with  no  hostile  intent,  should  be 
undi^rtaken  without  delay.  Accordingly,  Sir  Harry  Parkes 
put  himself  in  communication  with  Admiral  King,  who  had 
succeeded  Admiral  Kuper  as  British  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  naval  forces  in  China  and  Japan.  The  Admiral  placed  his 
own  flag-ship,  the  ‘ Princess  Koyal,’  at  the  pleniinitentiary’s 
disposal  for  himself  and  staff,  and  detailed  four  other  vessels 
from  the  squadron,  with  the  prospect  of  adding  the  ‘Perseus’ 
and  a gim-boat.  The  French  Slinister  had  a frigate  and  cor- 
vette at  his  disposal,  and  the  Dutch  agent  a corvette.  The 
United  States  CharpS  d^ Affaires  had  no  national  vessel,  but  he 
was  provided  with  accommodation  in  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
ships.  On  the  Japanese  Ministers  learning  that  the  expedi- 
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tion  was  in  contemplation,  they  came  down  from  Yedo  on 
purpose  to  dissuade  the  foreign  representatives  from  the  pro- 
}x)scd  movement.  This  was  a noteworthy  circumstance,  being 
the  first  occasion  on  which  any  membe^r  of  the  Gorojio  had 
called  on  a foreign  ^linister  at  his  own  re.sidence.  They  were 
assured  that  the  objects  of  the  expedition  were  strictly  of  a 
friendly  nature;  and  on  their  part  they  promised  to  main- 
tain the  tranquillity  of  Yokohama  during  the  absence  of 
the  squadron. 

§ 2S0.  Conferences  hetween  the  allied  Envoys  and  the  Gorojio 
at  Uiogo. — The  allied  squadron  left  Yokohama  on  the  1st 
of  November,  and  arrived  off  Hiogo  on  the  4th.  This  port 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  a spjicious  land-locked  bay,  named 
Isunii  Nada,  or  “St-a  of  Isumi,”  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  so-called  “ Inland  Sea."  In  a due  east  direction  on  the 
opjKjsite  shore,  a short  distance  inlartd,  stands  Osaka,  the  great 
commercial  emporium  of  Japan.  Between  the  two  places  there 
is  easy  communication  both  by  land  and  water,  the  distance  by 
the  former  being  about  twenty  miles,  and  fifteen  by  the  latter. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  the  weather  was  stormy,  but  it 
Ixjcame  calmer,  so  that  the  steam-launches  had  no  difficulty  in 
crossing  the  bay,  and  the  bar  at  the  entrance  to  the  stream 
that  leads  up  to  the  city,  which  is  an  outlet  of  the  river  that 
flows  through  the  Mikado’s  capital  of  Kioto  about  thirty-five 
miles  inland.  At  this  time  the  Siogoon  and  his  four  comi- 
cillors,  members  of  the  Gorojio,  were  up  at  the  metropolis, 
deliberating  on  grave  afl’airs  of  State  with  their  Sovereign  and 
his  Ministers.  On  their  return  after  a few  days,  the  foreign 
Envoys  found  no  difficulty  in  opening  up  communications  with 
them  at  Osaka,  and  making  arrangements  for  conferences.  How- 
ever, the  Japanese  Ministers  preferred  holding  these  on  board 
the  ships,  to  receiving  the  four  representatives  on  shore.  They 
then  had  two  interviews,  at  which  the  latter  proposed  “to 
accept  the  sanction  of  the  treaties  by  the  Mikado;  the  im- 
mediate opening  of  Hiogo  and  Osaka,  and  the  revision  of  the 
tariff,  as  equivalents  for  the  remission  of  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
demnity,” or  two  million  dollars.  The  earnestness  with  which 
these  points  were  discussed  showed  that  it  was  a favourable 
moment  for  the  allies  to  press  their  policy  on  the  8iogoon, 
especially  when  they  were  attended  by  a considerable  naval  force 
iis  a prcK)f  of  the  determination  of  the  Four  Powers  to  insist 
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upon  the  perfomumee  and  ratification  of  their  treaties  by  the 
Mikado  as  the  highest  legitimate  authority  in  the  realm. 

§ 281.  The  Mikado  gives  his  consent  to  the  treaties  with  the 
Siogoon. — The  terms  proposed  were  of  such  grave  consideration, 
and  the  resolute  attitude  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  with  their 
demonstration  of  physical  force,  created  further  deliberations 
both  at  Osaka  and  Kioto,  causing  a delay  of  fourteen  days 
more.  At  last,  on  the  24th,  terms,  not  conclusive,  but  gene- 
rally sjitisfactorj',  were  arrived  at.  These  were  embodied  in 
the  following  brief  notification  issued  by  the  four  Envoys  to  the 
subjects  of  their  respective  countries : — “ 1.  The  Mikado  has 
given  his  formal  sanction  to  the  treaties  concluded  by  the 
Siogoon  with  Foreign  Powers.  2.  Negotiations  for  the  revision 
of  the  tariff  on  a basis  agreed  upon  will  at  once  be  proceeded 
with  at  Yedo.  3.  The  opening  of  the  port  of  Hiogo  and  the 
city  of  Osaka  is  guaranteed  at  the  time  mentioned  in  the  Lon- 
don convention  of  1862,  or  at  an  earlier  date  if  circumstances 
should  permit.”  As  these  promises  did  not  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Treaty  Powers,  the  Envoys  considered  it  necessary  to 
insist  upon  payment  of  the  indemnity,  which  they  agreed  to 
without  any  demur,  saying  that  the  second  instalment  of  500,000 
dollars  was  then  at  Yedo  ready  to  be  delivered. 

§ 282.  Friendly  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  officers  and 
crews  of  the  squadron. — During  the  three  weeks  that  the  squad- 
ron lay  at  the  anchorage  off  Hiogo,  constant  commimication 
was  kept  up  with  the  shore,  and  parties  of  officers,  in  the  course 
of  daily  walks  or  excursions,  traversed  the  country  in  many 
directions.  They  were  invariably  treated  with  goodwill  by  the 
private  classes  of  the  people,  who  in  return  were  freely  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  ships.  These  endeavours  to  promote  an 
interchange  of  civilities  at  first  received  a check  from  the 
autliorities  of  Osaka,  who  issued  a notice  forbidding  people  to 
go  on  board  the  ships ; but  on  becoming  informed  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, fSir  Harry  Parkes  insisted  on  the  interdict  being 
withdrawn  as  publicly  us  it  had  been  imposed.  Then  numerous 
visitors  came,  often  accompanied  by  their  families,  satisfied  by 
personal  inspection  the  universal  curiosity  and  admiration  which 
the  size  and  equipment  of  the  flag-ship  occasioned. 

§ 283.  Chosiu  again  in  open  rehellion  against  the  Siogoon. — 
Several  months  before  these  negotiations  commence<l  at  the 
anchorage  ofl’  Hiogo,  the  irrepressible  Chosiu  and  his  adherents 
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were  again  in  open  rebellion  against  the  Siogoon  and  his 
Government ; but  ho  had  a wholesome  dread  of  again  showing 
fight  to  the  foreign  forces.  The  old  man  and  his  eldest  son, 
who  ruled  as  daimio  of  Xagato,  cast  off  their  sham  submission, 
left  their  mock  ecclesiastic  retirement  at  the  temple,  shaved 
their  heads,  buckled  on  their  armour,  and  at  the  head  of  their 
armed  retainers  marched  to  the  frontiers  of  the  territory, 
bidding  defiance  to  the  generalissimo  and  his  army.  Again  he 
threatened  to  make  a descent  on  Kioto  or  Osiika,  and  try  con- 
clusions with  his  opponents  for  securing  supremacy  in  the  state. 
This  renewed  threatening  attitude  of  Chosiu  determined  the 
Siogoon  and  his  party  to  assemble  once  more  an  army  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  crush  the  rebellious  daimio  effectually. 
Two  or  three  times  ho  was  on  the  eve  of  taking  command  of 
the  Imperial  army  in  person,  but  affairs  of  greater  moment  at 
Osaka  and  Kioto  prevented  his  taking  the  field.  Of  these  not 
the  least  in  importance  was  the  arrival  of  the  allied  squadron 
in  the  waters  near  his  own  stronghold  at  Osaka,  with  the  four 
Envoys  on  board  resolved  to  conclude  satisfiudory  terms  for  the 
treaty  stipulations.  We  have  seen  how  this  terminated ; but 
these  were  not  effected  without  the  two  chief  negotiators  of  the 
Gorojio  being  dismissed  from  the  administration,  and  deprived 
of  their  titles  of  nobility  by  the  Mikado.  On  the  interjireters  of 
the  British  and  French  embjissies  entering  Osaka  to  inquire  about 
these  matters,  they  observed  a considerable  movement  of  armed 
boats  on  the  river,  and  that  the  guards  detached  for  the  foreign 
visitors  greatly  exceeded  the  number  appointed  on  previous 
occasions.  They  learned  that  the  8iogoon  had  left  Osaka  for 
Fushimi — a great  fortress  in  the  interior  guarding  the  ap- 
proaches to  Kioto — with  a considerable  body  of  troops. 

§ 284.  Visit  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes  to  Simanosaki.  Meets  Chosiu's 
officers. — Having  concluded  these  important  negotiations,  the 
fleet  dispersed,  and  tiir  Harry  Parkes  took  his  dej)arture  in  the 
‘ Perseus  ’ for  Shanghai,  as  it  would  enable  him  to  visit  Simano- 
saki, and  ascertain  if  Chosiu  was  mounting  new  armaments  at 
the  straits.  On  arrival  there  the  batteries  were  still  in  their 
dismantled  state ; but  there  were  small  field-pieces  in  the  camp 
of  the  retainers  on  shore,  which,  however,  did  not  come  under 
the  stipulations  entered  into,  as  that  only  referred  to  heavy 
ordnance  not  to  l>e  replaced  in  the  fortifications.  Several 
officers  of  Nagato  came  on  board,  who  were  bedieved  to  be  in 
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the  confidence  of  Chosiu,  and  freely  communicated  their  views 
to  the  British  Minister.  On  being  asked  for  information  as 
to  the  conditions  demanded  by  the  Siogoon,  they  replied  that 
these  simply  consisted  in  a summons  to  them  to  send  certain  of 
their  leading  Karos  to  Osaka  to  discuss  matters  with  his  Mini- 
sters, but  that  distrusting  the  treatment  to  which  their  envoys 
might  be  subjected,  compliance  had  hitherto  been  declined. 
Sir  Harry  Parkes  assured  them  of  the  complete  neutrality  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  their  dispute  with  the  Siogoon, 
and  recommended  them,  as  he  had  repeatedly  done  to  the 
Gorojio,  a |x)licy  of  accommodation.  These  officers  were  fur- 
nished with  a copy  of  the  Mikado’s  decree  approving  the 
treaties,  as  follows  (Translation) : “ The  Imperial  consent  is 
given  to  the  treaties,  and  you  will  therefore  undertake  the 
necessjuy  arrangements  in  connection  therewith.  To  lyemochi  ” 
(Siogoon’s  name).  “ The  above  decree  having  been  just  issued 
shall  be  communicated  to  all  the  daimios  and  hatamotos  with- 
out exception.  You  will  be  informed  of  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
clamation at  Yedo.  I hereby  put  this  on  record.  (Signed) 
Matsudaira  Hoki  no-kami,  24th  November,  1865.”  They  ex- 
prcssetl  themselves  satisfied  with  its  authenticity,  and  admitted 
that  it  w^ould  generally  be  respected  by  the  daimios.  They 
remarked  that  the  Siogoon  could  only  have  obtained  it  with 
difficulty,  but,  as  the  Mikado  had  by  this  act  taken  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  treaties  upon  himself,  the  former  would  be 
relieved  from  considerable  embarrassment. 

§ 285.  Municipal  council  established  at  Yokohama. — During 
these  troublous  times  among  the  Japanese  rulers  and  the  war- 
like nobility,  affairs  were  comparatively  quiescent  with  the 
foreigners  at  the  treaty  ports.  The  residents  at  Yokohama  saw 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a municipal  council,  on  the  model 
of  the  municipalities  in  the  open  ports  in  China,  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  public  works,  and  general  police 
and  sanitary  purposes.  Accordingly  they  applied  to  their 
respective  ministers  for  powers  to  elect  members,  and  gene- 
rally to  constitute  the  council  by  their  authority.  Though 
the  number  of  residents  qualified  to  vote  were  little  more  than 
a Imndred,  yet  they  represented  six  different  nationalities,  and 
it  was  necessiiry  that  members  should  be  elected  from  each  in 
proportion  to  their  number  and  commercial  position  in  the 
community.  Of  the  four  Ministers  one  only  demurred  (United 
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States)  to  the  establishment  of  a council ; but  he  assented  after 
much  discussion  and  squabbling.  The  election  took  place  in 
May,  and  resulted  as  follows : — British,  11 ; American,  5 ; 
French,  4;  Dutch,  2;  Prussian,  2;  and  Swiss,  1. — Total,  25. 
On  the  9th  of  June  the  council  was  organized  by  the  adoption 
of  a constitution  and  election  of  officers;  an  American,  Mr. 
Schoyer,  being  elected  chairman,  equivalent  to  the  post  of 
mayor.  Under  his  energetic  services  an  efficient  body  of  native 
jwlice  with  European  officers  were  enrolled,  and  a great  deal 
done  for  the  improvement  of  the  settlement,  and  comfort  of  the 
community.  On  the  21st  of  August  a meeting  of  “ Land 
Kenters,”  as  the  electors  are  termed,  was  held  at  tho  British 
Consulate,  to  discuss  some  question  as  to  the  power  of  the 
council  in  suppressing  indecency  among  the  natives.  Mr. 
Schoyer  spoke  warmly  on  tho  occasion,  and  when  he  sat  down 
turned  suddenly  pale,  and  fell  back  dead,  under  a stroke  of 
apoplexy.  He  was  a mitive  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.,  and 
sixty-five  years  of  age. 

§ 286.  Sow  the  British  residents  spent  Christmas  in  Yoko- 
hama.— While  the  material  condition  of  the  swampy  settle- 
ment was  being  improved,  the  social  and  religious  wants  of  the 
community  were  not  neglected.  Some  idea  of  this  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  account,  given  in  the  ‘ Japan  Herald,’ 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  British  residents  at  Yokohama 
held  their  Christmas ; “ We  cannot  pass  over  the  season  of 
Christmas  without  paying  to  it  the  homage  which  every 
Englishman  feels — and  feels  the  more  deeply  the  further  he  is 
condemned  by  adverse  fate  to  dwell  far  away  from  those  social 
meetings  which  show  the  truth  of  tho  saying,  ‘ that  blood  is 
thicker  than  water,’ — and  which  compose  the  real  pleasures  of 
Christmas.  One  cannot  toste  the  real  pleasure  here.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  carry  off  a Christmas  dinner  in  the  East 
with  that  gusto  which  the  rite  demands.  We  are  at  great 
advantage,  however,  in  Japan  over  all  other  English  exiles. 
Japan,  its  cUmato,  its  scenery,  its  foliage,  are  all  so  like 
England  that  we  may  almost  cheat  ourselves  into  the  belief, 
when  we  see  tho  hoUy,  the  ivy,  and  the  mistletoe  in  the  old 
familiar  places,  that  we  are  at  home,  \^'e  cannot  leave  the 
subject  witliout  mention  of  the  Christmas  decorations  of  the 
church.  . . . Fortunatfdy  the  British  chaplain,  the  Eev.  M. 
Bailey,  has  a pretty  taste  for  architecture,  and  with  simple  and 
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rapidly  constructed  lines  of  holly,  laurel,  box  and  fir  leaves, 
80  contrived  to  change  completely  the  bald  appearance  of  his 
church — here  indicating  arches  which  sliould  exist  in  more 
jiermament  material ; there  concealing  with  the  same  means 
some  unsightly  omamenhil  excrescence  which  never  should 
exist  at  all — so  that  the  whole  appearance  of  the  interior  has 
been  changed,  and  a very  small  exercise  of  fancy  carries  back 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  to  some  grey  old  country  church  at 
home  of  the  time  of  llichard  II.  Ja|)an  is  singularly  rich  in 
evergreens,  and  its  climate  comparatively  mild,  allows  also  the 
intnaluction  into  floral  decoration  of  many  plants  which  are 
rare  exotics  in  England.  Thus,  while  the  pillars  of  Christ 
Church,  Yokohama,  are  wreathed  with  our  old  home  plants — 
the  holly,  the  ivy,  and  the  pine — the  climber  which  bears  the 
jMLssion  flower  furnishes  beautiful  wreaths  for  the  pulpit  with 
the  bright  scarlet  berries  of  the  Aucuba  Japonica  intersj)ersed, 
and  the  deep  crimson  of  the  camellia  relieved  against  its 
dark  glistening  leaves;  various  coIoure<l  species  of  Chrysan- 
themum fill  the  font,  and  the  long  feathery  awns  of  the  bamboo 
lightly  ornament  the  roof.  Appropriate  texts,  in  ancient 
lettering  in  red  and  gold,  fill  the  intervals  between  the  arches, 
and  the  memorial  tablets  are  crowned  with  their  yellow  wreaths 
of  inimortdles.  A cross,  formed  of  the  wortls,  ‘ Mercy,  Truth, 
Ilighteousness,  and  Peace,’  framed  in  foliage,  relieved  by  white 
flowers,  hangs  over  the  altar,  while  the  south-west  wall  is 
draped  most  appropriately  with  the  national  flags,  reminding 
us  that  Y’okohama  is  a garrison  town,  and  naval  station,  and 
the  residence  of  one  of  Her  Jlajesty’s  representatives.  The 
Ilev.  I.  C.  Parkyn,  Chaplain  of  H.M.S.  ‘ Pelorus,’  assisted 
3Ir.  Hailey  and  his  family  in  dressing  the  church,  and  very 
much  of  the  beautiful  effect,  we  are  told,  is  due,  not  only  to  his 
suggestions,  but  also  to  his  active  hands.” 

§ 287.  General  improvement  in  money  and  commerce  at  Yoko- 
hama.—Commercial  affairs  were  fluctuating  at  Yokohama,  as 
the  native  traders  were  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  internal 
revolution  that  was  progressing.  However,  there  was  a great 
increase  on  the  value  and  quantity  of  imports  and  exports  that 
{Missed  through  the  hands  of  foreign  merchants,  and  their 
profits  were  enlarged  by  the  favourable  rates  of  exchange 
between  dollars  and  itziboos.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  it  would 
have  been  an  improfitable  year  for  the  merchants,  especially  in 
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the  items  of  the  import  trade,  which  were  not  only  low  in  price, 
but  the  markets  were  overstocked  by  excessive  shipments  from 
China  of  surplus  manufactured  commodities,  through  heavy 
failures  at  Shanghai  and  other  treiity  ports.  At  one  time 
metals  fell  below  their  cost  in  Great  Britain,  while  textile 
fabrics  left  a small  margin  for  the  importer.  The  native 
dealers  had  it  pretty  well  their  own  way  with  im|)ort8,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  also  with  exports,  in  consequence  of  their  com- 
bining together  against  the  foreigners,  while  they  competed 
with  each  other,  and  thereby  injured  themselves.  This  was 
especially  the  case  among  the  purchasers  of  silk,  who  bid  high 
prices  to  secure  early  shipments,  while  the  stocks  brought  into 
the  market  were  moderate,  and  limited  to  the  quantity  actually 
sold.  There  was  an  unprecedented  demand  for  silkworms’ 
eggs  for  exjK)rt  to  Franco  and  Italy  in  consequence  of  the 
disease  which  ravaged  the  worms  in  Eurojx?  this  year.  It  was 
found  that  the  varieties  of  Japanese  silkworms  were  more 
healthy  than  any  others,  esi>ecially  those  produced  from  green 
eggs;  the  worms  of  that  variety  spinning  only  once  a year, 
and  consequently  prcKlucing  a fuller  cocoon,  besides  being 
more  hardy.  The  supply  of  these  being  comparatively  small, 
some  cunning  dealers  coloured  spurious  eggs,  but  the  trick  was 
soon  discovered  and  the  cards  rejected.  Altogether  upwards  of 
a million  and  a half  sheets  of  eggs  were  sent  by  the  fortnightly 
mail  steamers  to  Eurojie.  The  consular  report  of  trade  contains 
the  following  statistics: — Shipping,  1G8  vessels,  of  75,486  tons. 
Imports,  14,194,771  dollars,  of  which  10,687,015  dols.,  was  in 
British  ships;  exports,  18,490,230,  making  a total  of  foreign 
trade  of  32,685,001  dels.,  equivalent  to  about  eight  millions 
sterling.  The  duties  collected  at  the  Custom  House  amounted 
to  452,305  dols.,  of  which  242,204  were  on  imjxirts,  and  310,001 
on  exports.  The  total  of  the  trade  in  1865  was  nearly  double 
that  of  1864,  and  quite  fourfold  that  of  1863 ; and  of  this  large 
trade  about  six-sevenths  was  carried  in  British  vessels.  The 
only  decrease  was  in  cotton  freight,  in  consequence  of  the 
cessation  of  the  American  civil  war,  opening  up  the  cotton 
cx]K>rt  from  the  Southern  States. 

§ 288.  Social  amenities  and  state  of  trade  in  the  port  of  Naga- 
saki.— At  Nagasaki  several  outrages  on  foreigners  occurred 
during  the  year,  but  fortunately  none  were  killed,  while  one  or 
two  of  the  assailants  were  seriously  wounded  by  revolver  shots 
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from  their  intended  victims.  Notwithstanding  this  continued 
danger  from  lawless  rufSans,  the  foreign  community  never  lost 
an  occasion  to  enjoy  themselves  and  entertain  their  naval 
visitors  from  the  men-of-war  coming  into  harbour  from  time 
to  time.  The  Fite  Napdeon  was  especially  held  as  a day  of 
rejoicing,  as  the  French  had  just  completed  a chapel,  wherein 
tlie  religious  services  of  the  day  were  held.  After  this,  games 
of  all  sorts  were  entered  into,  and  a ball  was  given  by  a wealthy 
resident  in  the  evening,  when  the  French  Consulate  and  several 
residences  were  brilliantly  illuminated.  In  like  manner  the 
Christmas  festivities  were  kept  up  with  great  spirit.  In  the 
morning  a pajier  hunt  was  got  up,  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  natives,  who  could  not  imagine  the  reason  which  induced 
the  staid  and  sober  foreign  merchants  to  dress  themselves  in 
red  coats  and  scour  the  country  after  pieces  of  paper.  The 
foreign  residents  were  slowly  increasing,  and  numbered  at  the 
close  of  the  year  166 ; of  whom  70  were  British ; 32  Amerie.an ; 
26  Dutch;  19  Prussian;  14  French;  3 Portuguese,  and  2 
Swiss.  Many  visitors  from  China  remained  during  the  summer 
months  to  recruit  their  health,  living  in  bungalows  on  the 
beautiful  hills  surrounding  the  charming  lake-like  harbom:. 
There  was  a considemble  decrease  in  the  values  of  foreign 
exports  and  imports  as  compared  with  1864;  at  the  same  time 
the  sale  of  steamers  reached  the  total  of  699,500  dols.,  being 
twelve  in  number,  six  of  which  were  sold  to  Satsuma,  and 
seven  British  built,  of  the  value  of  527,000  dols.  A very  large 
business  was  transacted  also  in  arms  and  ammunitiim,  of  which 
but  a very  small  portion  was  reported  to  the  Custom  House; 
and  the  Chinese  sold  350  bars  of  Peking  gold  at  225  dols., 
equal  to  78,750  dols.  The  principal  exports  were  silk,  tea, 
tobacco,  camphor,  and  vegetable  wax. 

§ 289.  Destructive  fire,  and  consular  trade  returns  at  Haio- 
dadt. — In  the  early  part  of  the  year  a disastrous  fire  broke  out 
in  Hakodadi,  which  burned  down  several  ranges  of  native  store- 
houses, at  the  time  contoining  an  enormous  quantity  of  produce 
accumulated  in  view  of  the  commencement  of  the  export  trade. 
The  fire  also  attacked  the  Government  coal  depot,  and  the  con- 
tents remained  unextinguished  for  a week  afterwards.  The 
conflagration  extended  over  a space  of  about  ten  thousand 
square  yards,  with  a water  frontage  on  the  harbour  and  a canal 
at  the  back,  and  raged  between  the  .Tapancse  shijvyard  and 
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the  saw-mills  of  the  West  Pacific  Company.  An  outrage  was 
perpetrated  by  four  Yakonins  on  a Japanese  in  foreign  employ, 
but  he  was  re.scued  by  the  British  Consul  and  his  master,  and 
one  fellow  taken  into  custody  and  punished.  The  consular 
trade-returns  from  this  port  show  a decrease  on  those  of  the 
previous  year  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  shipping,  being 
only  45  vessels  of  13,725  tons,  against  71  ships  of  20,092  tons. 
Of  the  former  27  were  British  of  9664  tons.  However,  the 
value  of  the  exports  and  imports  had  slightly  increased,  being 
for  the  former,  British  359,901  dollars,  against  356,758  in  1864, 
other  foreigners,  101,914  dollars,  against  58,088  in  the  previous 
year.  The  value  of  imports  was,  British  73,474  dollars,  against 
83,070  in  1864,  and  other  nationalities  60,502  dollars,  against 
7727  in  the  year  previous.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the 
British  trade  was  nearly  stationary,  while  greater  activity  was 
observable  in  the  traffic  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms.  Trade 
continued  to  suffer  from  various  monopolies  and  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  authorities.  Some  of  the  former,  however,  they 
abandoned  towards  the  close  of  the  year.  Still  there  was  no 
inducement  given  to  native  traders,  who  could  not  compete 
with  the  officials  that  monopolized  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade ; and  hence  there  were  few  arrived  and  located  themselves 
in  Hakodadi  during  the  year  1865. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

1866. 

CosTENDiNO  Factioxs  armixo  wmi  FOREioN  War  Mat^rtel — Enoaoement  and 
Victory  of  Naoato  Forces  — Satscma  entertains  the  British  Minister. 

§ 290.  Complicated  relations  between  the  Siogoon  nod  the  daimios.  § 291.  Daimio 
grierancea  against  the  Siogoon’s  Government.  § 292.  The  two  contending  factions 
pay  allegiance  to  the  Mikado.  § 293.  Foreign  arms,  munitions,  and  a man-of-war 
for  the  Japanese.  § 294.  Abrogation  of  the  ancient  eilict  prohibiting  natives  of 
Ja[»an  from  leaving  the  country.  § 295.  Commencement  of  foreign  education 
among  the  Japanese.  § 296.  indemnity  reduced  to  one  million  and  a half  dollars. 
§ 297.  Ratihcation  of  a new  convention  and  tariff.  § 298.  The  youthful  Siogoon 
afflicted  with  a complication  of  diseases.  § 299.  The  daimio  of  Kiusiu  ap|>ointed 
commander-of-the-furces.  § 300.  He  leads  the  army  against  the  Nagato  troops. 
§ 301.  Satsuma  secretly  assists  Chosiu  to  resist  the  Siogoon.  § 302.  Inci- 
dent illustrative  of  the  contending  warlike  factions.  § 303.  Rice  riots  among  the 
peasants  near  Yedo  and  Yokohama.  § 304.  Engagements  between  the  Siogoon*s 
army  and  the  disciplined  force  of  Chosiu-Nagato.  § 305.  General  disposition  of 
the  contending  forces.  § 306.  Gallant  action  and  victory  of  the  Nagato  troops. 
§ 307.  Sir  Harry  Parkes  visits  Kagosima  by  invitation  from  Satsuma.  § 308.  He 
entertains  him  and  suite  at  a grand  banquet.  § .309.  Friendly  termination  of  the 
hospitalities  at  Kago.sima. 


§ 290.  Complicated  relatiom  between  the  Siogoon  and  the 
daimios. — Although  the  exact  relations  between  the  de  facto 
Government  of  the  Siogoon,  and  the  powerful  feudal  barons 
were,  as  yet,  but  imperfectly  understood  by  foreigners,  still 
sufficient  was  known  to  conclude  that  the  former  were  playing 
a double  part,  to  monopolize  the  Ijenefits  of  foreign  trade  which 
the  latter  were  anxious  to  participate  in.  It  suited  the  purpose 
of  the  former  to  keep  foreigners  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
background,  and  to  represent  the  latter  as  more  or  less  hostile 
to  any  movement  opposed  to  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
country ; but  it  was  known  through  the  agents  of  c.ertain 
daimios  that  they  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefits 
of  foreign  commerce.  In  reviewing  the  short  history  of  Japan 
since  the  treaties  came  into  operation,  it  needed  no  deep 
observer  to  detect  the  scheme  of  the  Siogoon’s  Government, 
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to  keep  the  representatives  and  merchants  of  foreign  nations 
and  the  feudal  aristocracy  as  far  apart  as  possible.  At  Kago- 
sima  the  Siogoon  had  a double  purpose  to  serve,  for  Satsuma 
was  the  most  powerful  daimio  in  the  realm,  and  might  one  day 
prove  a dangerous  rival.  The  result,  however,  was  disappoint- 
ing; for  Satsuma  and  his  father  Shimadzoo  Saburo  were  not 
humbled  before  the  Siogoon,  though  they  were  so  to  the  British 
and  other  Treaty  Powers,  at  their  defeat,  since  when  they  had 
become  ardent  advocates  for  free  intercourse  with  foreigners. 
In  like  manner  the  Siogoon’s  Government  played  an  ambiguous 
part  previous  to  the  Simanosaki  expedition,  in  secretly  urging 
on,  if  not  assisting,  Chosiu  to  resist  to  the  uttermost  the  opening 
of  the  Straits  to  foreign  traffic.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the 
destruction  of  the  fortifications  known,  and  the  opening  of  the 
town  as  a treaty  port  mooted,  than  they  took  the  alarm  and 
hastened  to  proclaim  the  daimio  of  Nagato  and  his  house  and 
elan  rebels  against  both  the  Siog(X)n  and  the  Mikado.  They  then 
notified  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  that  to  ojjen  the  port  of  a vassal 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  treaties,  and  transfer  powers 
belonging  to  the  central  Government  into  the  hands  of  r«d)els. 

§ 291.  Daimio  grievances  agaitist  the  Siogoon  s Government. — 
It  could  not  be  denied  at  this  time  that  tliere  were  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  recognizing  the  semi-independent  rights 
of  the  eighteen  feudatories  possessing  flourishing  commercial 
ports,  besides  the  question  of  representing  and  protecting 
foreign  subjects  residing  in  these  territories.  If  the  Treaty 
Powers  refused  to  recognize  the  Siogoon’s  authority  as  other- 
wise than  despotic,  and  claim  the  privileges  of  treating  direct 
with  the  daimios,  they  would,  of  course,  have  had  to  expunge 
the  stipulations  holding  him  responsible  for  grievances  that 
might  arise  at  other  ports  than  those  imder  his  jurisdiction. 
This  would  have  involved  an  impolitic  multiplication  of 
treaties,  and  a costly  increase  to  all  the  consular  services. 
These  considerations  had  duo  weight  with  the  plenipotentiaries, 
and  they  discarded  the  informal  messages  from  the  daimios, 
expressing  a hope  that  they  would  be  admitted  to  the  benefits 
of  foreign  trade.  Satsuma,  Nagato,  Higo,  Hizen,  Awa,  Etsizen, 
and  other  feudatories  of  the  first  degree,  were  anxiously  awaiting 
an  opportunity  to  declare  their  desire  with  a free  and  indepen- 
dent intercourse  with  foreigners.  At  this  time — with  the  single 
exception  of  Satsuma,  who  was  allowed  considerable  licence — 
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no  daimio  could  have  any  transaction  with  a foreign  merchant, 
shipowner,  or  banker,  without  the  intervention  of  the  officers 
of  the  iSiogoon.  This  was  the  grievance  of  which  they  so 
bitterly  complained.  If  a daimio  wished  to  purchase  a foreign 
vessel,  enter  into  a contract  for  foreign  machinery,  or  make 
arrangements  to  send  some  of  his  own  ofiicers  to  Europe  or 
America,  nothing  could  be  done  until  the  Custom-house  officials 
were  conciliated  or  briljcd.  Even  the  ordinary  civilities  and 
hospitalities  could  nut  be  exchanged  except  through  the 
medium  of  a Government  interpreter  and  an  ometsky,  who 
acted  as  spies,  and  re|x>rted  secretly  to  their  superiors.  When- 
ever a representative  of  one  appeared  in  a foreign  settlement, 
he  was  fastened  on  by  one  of  these  parasites,  and  all  he  said 
was  written  down  in  a note-l>ook.* 

§ 292.  The  two  contending  factions  pay  oRegiance  to  the 
Mikado. — From  this  insight  into  the  complicated  relations 
between  the  de  facto  rulers  and  the  feudal  vassals  of  the 
Jlikado,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  contending  factions  for 
supremacy  in  the  State  were  in  no  way  inclined  to  adopt  the 
policy  of  accommodation  recommended  by  Sir  Harry  Parkes. 
Each  party  still  clung  to  its  traditional  policy,  holding  fast 
by  the  material  power  in  their  hands,  knowing  that  whichever 
side  gave  in,  their  cause  was  doomed,  and  the  victors  would 
rule  them  with  an  iron  hand.  13oth  parties,  however,  notwith- 
standing their  strife  and  bitter  enmity  to  each  other,  acknow- 
ledged the  Mikado,  with  almost  a sacred  allegiance,  as  the 
legitimate  hereditary  monarch  of  Japan.  M’hen,  therefore,  he 
assented  to  confirm  the  treaties,  and  the  opening  of  the  port 
of  Hiogo  and  city  of  Osaka  to  foreigners,  by  which  the  Siogoon 
would  reap  the  greatest  benefit,  great  was  the  indignation  of 
the  daimios  excluded  from  these  privileges.  Moreover,  they 
calculated  that  it  would  increase  the  power  of  their  opponents, 
as  it  stamped  the  Siogoon’s  acts  with  the  Imperial  seal;  and 
some  were  apprehensive  that,  with  his  growing  power,  he  or  his 
successors  might  some  day  usurp  the  hereditary  monarchy. 

§ 293.  Foreign  arms,  munitions,  and  a man-of-u-ar  for  the 
Japanese. — On  both  sides  there  were  general  preparations  for 
a hostile  decision  of  their  strength.  It  is  just  possible  they 
woidd  have  come  to  blows  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  but 


* Correspon  lent  at  Yokuliaina,  in  ‘ l.onil(in  and  China  Telegraph.’ 
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neither  party  was  prepared  to  take  the  field  in  force  with  a 
sufficient  equipment  of  forcif^n  arms  and  munitions  of  war. 
Satsuma  was  not  satisfied  with  what  could  be  obtained  through 
foreigners  at  the  treaty  pwrts,  but  dispatched  a mission  to 
Europe,  ostensibly  for  peaceful  juirposos,  though  in  reality  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  shipment  of  war  materiel.  The 
party  consisted  of  two  officers  of  high  rank,  an  interpreter  and 
eleven  young  men  of  good  family  and  education,  who  were 
to  remain  in  England  for  some  years,  in  onler  to  acquire 
a knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  an  insight  into 
literature,  arts,  and  sciences.  The  three  elder  members  of  this 
mission  visited 'all  the  arsenals  in  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  collected  men  and  munitions  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a great  arsenal  in  Japan,  when  they  returned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Siogoon  and 
his  Government  saw  the  necessity  of  not  only  equipping  their 
land-forces  after  the  European  model,  but  forming  a navy  of 
ships  of  war  built  for  the  purpose,  instead  of  converted  merchant- 
men. Accordingly  they  ordere<l,  through  the  envoy  from  the 
United  States,  a vessel  of  a suitable  kind  to  be  built  at  New 
York,  giving  him  a carte  hlanclie  as  to  the  cost,  and  to  spare 
no  expense  on  its  construction.  The  result  was  the  arrival  at 
Yokohama  on  the  23rd  of  January,  ISlifi,  of  the  corvette  ‘Fusi 
Yama,’  a ship  of  about  1000  tons,  with  an  armament  of  12 
guns,  consisting  of  four  9-inch  Dahlgrens,  four  brass  howitzers, 
three  3U-lb.  and  one  100-lb.  Parrot  gams.  After  inspection 
and  trial  the  Japanese  Government  refused  to  receive  it,  and 
sent  some  agents  to  America  to  represent  the  matter  to  the 
United  States  Government. 

§ 294.  Abrogation  of  the  ancient  edict  prohibiting  natives  of 
Japan  leaving  the  country. — Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  depar- 
ture from  Japan  of  natives  contrary  to  the  dee^ree  of  Gonjen 
Sama,  otherwise  lyeyas,  the  first  Siogoon,  which  punished  with 
death  any  person  attempting  to  do  so.  But  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law  was  over-ridden  in  these  ca.ses,  as  the  individuals  were 
sent  under  authority  either  of  the  Government,  or  the  powerftd 
family  of  Shimadzoo.  Perhaps  it  was  the  mission  in  the  latter 
instance  which  caused  the  ancient  edict  to  be  abrogatetl,  as 
other  daimios,  not  so  licensed  ns  Satsuma,  wished  to  avail  them- 
selves also  of  the  privilege.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  sanction  of  the  Siogoon  and  Mikado,  proclaimed 
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that  the  restrictions  which  hitherto  prevented  the  people  from 
visiting  other  coimtries  was  now  entirely  withdrawn.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a translation  of  the  decree : — “ Persons  wishing  to  go 
in  future  to  any  of  the  various  countries  l>eyond  the  sea  for  the 
purpise  of  learning  any  science  or  art,  or  for  objects  of  trade, 
will  receive  permission  from  the  Government  on  making  appli- 
cation to  that  eflect.  The  Government  will,  ujwn  examination, 
grant  a permit,  with  seal  attoched,  to  any  such  person.  Let, 
therefore,  the  application  be  made  out,  giving  the  name  of  the 
petitioner,  and  stating  clearly  how  he  wishes  to  proceed,  for 
what  object,  and  to  what  country  ho  intends  to  go.  Retainers 
of  daimios  and  hatamotos  should  make  their  application 
through  their  masters.  Peasants  and  citizens  through  the 
governor  or  rent-collector  of  their  locality,  or  through  the 
lord  of  the  domain,  to  the  proper  department.  In  case  any 
person  should  go  abroatl  secretly  without  a passport,  he  shall 
be  severely  punished.  Therefore  let  everj^bofly  understand 
and  observe  this  regulation.  The  above  decree  having  been 
issued,  it  is  to  be  circulated  and  made  known  to  every  one, 
even  to  the  ordinary  people,  in  order  that  those  who  wish  to 
go  may  make  the  application.  May  23rd,  1866.”  This  cannot 
b«f  considered  an  entire  abrogation  of  the  restrictions  in  force ; 
but  passports  were  freely  granted  to  applicants,  not  only  among 
students  and  traders,  but  troups  of  play-actors  and  jugglers 
obtained  them  and  performed  in  Europe  and  America ; proving 
that  the  boon  was  in  reality  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of 
the  people.  This  important  step,  extending  the  liberty  of  the 
Japanese  subject,  may  be  considered  the  precursor  of  those 
enlightened  movements  in  the  progress  of  civilization  which 
renders  the  annals  of  “ New  Japan  ” unexampled  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

§ 295.  Commencement,  of  foreign  education  among  the  Japanese, 
— About  this  time  a movement  was  commenced  by  the  au- 
thorities to  establish  schools  taught  by  foreign  schoolmasters, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  respective  governors,  both  in 
Yokohama  and  Nagasaki,  for  the  special  instruction  of  the 
sons  of  the  upper  classes.  The  school  at  the  former  settlement 
made  rapid  progress.  In  a short  time  it  numbered  upwards  of 
fifty  pupils;  all  the  yoimg  men  belonged  to  families  of  the 
official  class,  and  were  sent  thither  by  the  desire  and  sanction 
of  the  Government,  if  not  paying  the  school  fees.  These 
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scholars  were  all  taught  the  English  language,  grammar,  arith- 
metic, composition,  and  several  branches  of  the  sciences  and 
arts.  The  books  given  them  to  rend  were  all  on  truthful  sub- 
jects, which  they  penised  with  avidity  when  able  to  do  so, 
and  commented  on  them  in  the  clas.ses  and  conversation.  In 
addition  to  this  Government  schot)l,  ns  it  might  be  called, 
some  of  the  Protestant  Missionaries  and  their  wives  had  elasses 
of  boys  under  instruetion  in  English,  and  with  much  success. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  to  mark  here  the  beginning  of 
religious  toleration.  The  location  of  three  or  four  branches 
of  the  Protestant  Church  at  Yokohama  was  quite  well  under- 
stood by  the  Japanese.  In  previous  years  it  was  customary  for 
the  authorities  to  send  officers  to  the  houses  of  these  mission- 
aries, outwardly  as  friends  paying  friendly  visits,  but  really  as 
spies.  These  visits  were  in  this  year  discontinued,  and  from 
suspicion,  the  demeanour  of  any  official  calling  at  the  mission 
houses  had  changed  to  that  of  entire  confidence  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  missionaries.  Besides  the  English  school  at  Yoko- 
hama, there  was  one  for  tuition  in  French  and  its  collateral 
knowledge,  in  the  suburbs,  under  Government  patronage.  These 
rudimentary  seminaries  were  shortly  afterwards  .supplemented 
by  the  erection  of  a building  in  Ye<lo,  where  a hundred  young 
men  of  the  upper  class  were  taught  in  two  departments,  one 
English  and  the  other  French,  by  competent  foreign  masters 
and  native  assistants.  As  to  the  restrictions  and  penal  de- 
crees against  f>eople  attending  places  for  the  worship  of  the 
Christian  religion,  or  becoming  converts,  the  decrees  continued 
in  force,  and  were  in  several  instances  carried  out  against  the 
native  Christians  at  Nagasaki  and  Simbara. 

§ 296.  Indemnity  reduced  one-half  and  paid  in  three  instal- 
ments.— During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  the  four 
Plenipotentiaries  and  the  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
were  diplomatically  engaged  in  the  all-important  indemnity 
question,  the  terms  of  the  new  convention  and  tariff,  agreed 
upon  at  the  conferences  on  Ixjanl  the  allied  squadron  off  Hiogo- 
Osaka.  First  with  regard  to  the  indemnity  money,  the  original 
demand  of  three  million  dollars  was  reduced  to  one-half  that 
sum,  in  consequence  of  the  ready  manner  in  which  the  Gorojio 
accepted  the  new  tariff  and  ratified  the  convention.  One-third 
of  that  amount  was  paid  on  the  2Gth  of  August,  in  1865,  and 
the  other  two-thirds  were  delivered,  respectively,  on  the  8th  of 
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Januarj'  and  18th  of  May  this  year.  As  to  its  distribution 
among  the  Four  Powers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  United  States,  it  is  only  worth  Tecording  that 
the  last-named  Power  got  the  largest  share,  although  it  did  the 
smaller  part  of  the  work  that  brought  this  matter  to  an  issue. 
Of  course  it  was  no  part  of  British  policy  to  insist  on  a money 
indemnity  where  the  extension  of  her  commerce  at  new  ports 
was  of  greater  importance.  But  it  was  a just  grievance  of  the 
British  merchants  at  the  treaty  ports,  who  transacted  six- 
sevenths  of  the  trade,  that  the  rate  of  exchange  of  which  they 
were  “ squeezed,”  was  the  chief  source  from  whence  the  dollars 
came  that  paid  the  indemnity. 

§ 297.  Ilatification  of  the  new  convention  and  tariff. — It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  remark  that  the  new  convention  and  tariflf 
entered  into  this  year  was  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance 
than  the  original  European  treaties.  Not  to  be  censorious,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  latter  were  loosely  worded,  and  some  of 
the  stipulations  were  not  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  Japan, 
while  others  were  omitted  of  greater  moment  than  those  named 
in  the  leading  clauses ; simply,  we  infer,  because  the  high-con- 
tracting parties  were  to  a great  extent  ignorant  of  each  other’s 
policy.  Eight  years  had  elapsed  by  this  time  when  the  new 
convention  came  under  discussion,  and  how  much  more  both 
parties  were  enlightened  on  each  other’s  policy  these  pages  can 
bear  testimony.  From  the  tenor  of  its  articles  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  the  Plenipotentiaries  were  resolved  to  make  it 
a conclusive  and  binding  agreement ; and  it  is  only  just  to 
the  Gorojio — a cmmcil  which  no  longer  exists — that  they  did 
their  part  liberally  and  equitably.  It  is  a long  document,  but 
there  is  no  space  for  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  hero  that  among 
its  salient  clauses,  the  Government  yielded  to  the  necessity  of 
establishing  the  bonded  warehouse  system.  This  virtually  made 
the  open  pints  entrepots,  where  merchandise  could  be  stored 
without  the  immediate  payments  of  duties,  intended  for  transit. 
The  ground  of  complaint  against  the  restrictions  on  daimios 
trading  with  foreigners  was  removeil ; and  not  only  they,  but 
any  Japanese  trader,  could  trade  freely  at  the  treaty  ports,  or  in 
any  port  in  the  world,  without  the  interference  of  Government 
officials.  There  were  twelve  articles,  the  last  of  which  provided 
that  it  was  unnecessary  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  respective 
Governments  for  ratification  before  it  came  into  operation.  It 
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was  signed  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  took  effect  on  the  1st  of 
July — thus  avoiding  all  the  procrastination  and  tergiversation 
which  worried  the  treaty  diplomatists.  The  tariff  attached  to 
this  conv(}iition  sufK’rseded  all  previous  tarifis  under  the  respec- 
tive treaties.  It  was  also  incorporated  from  the  date  of  its 
signature  in  these,  and  subject  to  revision  on  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1872.  That  date  has  passed  away  without  any  alteration 
having  been  made,  although  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
Iwakura  embassy  to  effect.  Consequently,  its  stipulations 
remain  in  force  to  this  time  (1873),  seven  years  after  it  was 
concluded,  and  added  to  the  term  of  the  first  treaty  with 
America,  twenty  years  since  “ New  Japan  ” was  opened. 

§ 21)8.  The  youthful  Siogoon  afflicted  with  a complication  of 
diseases. — Having  disposed  of  these  foreign  affairs  in  a satis- 
factory manner,  the  Siogoon’s  (Tovemment  turned  their  whole 
attention  to  the  rectification  of  home  affairs,  and  the  further 
consolidation  of  their  rule.  In  accomplishing  the  former,  and 
striving  to  do  so  with  the  latter,  the  leading  statesman  was 
Midzuno  Idzumi  no-kami,  chief  memlx'r  of  the  Gomjio  or 
Council  of  State.  He  was  of  courteous  manners  and  liberal 
political  principles,  which  inclined  favourably  towards  foreigners. 
The  young  Siogoon  placed  great  reliance  on  his  advice  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  was  imbiusl  with  the  same  pro- 
gressive jHjlicy.  However,  he  was  a youth  of  weakly  constitu- 
tion, and  unable  to  undertake  vigorous  action  in  8uj)pressing 
the  incipient  rebellion  that  was  undermining  his  power.  Ho 
was  afilicted  with  ht'art  disejrse,  besides  a kmdency  to  (Jropsy, 
and  ‘had  suffered  much  from  rheumatism.  In  this  state  of 
bodily  suffering  he  was  the  hist  personage  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Mikado’s  generalissimo,  in  commanding  the  Imjwrial 
forces.  Nevertheless,  he  filled  the  jwst  with  credit,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  Council  of  State,  and  being  brother-in-law  of 
the  hereditary  sovereign,  was  looked  up  to  us  the  legitimate 
head  of  tlie  de  facto  Government,  by  his  adherents  among  the 
nobility.  On  the  other  hand,  their  opponents,  such  as  Cliosiu 
of  Nagato,  and  Shimadzoo  of  Satsuma,  treateil  the  youth  as 
incapable,  and  his  power  as  Siogoon  no  longer  necessiiry  in  the 
executive  government  of  the  n>alm.  They  saw'  in  their  investi- 
gations into  the  monarchies  of  Europe  that  this  binary  system 
of  rule  was  incongruous  and  arbitrary,  especially  where  the 
inferior  niler  was  the  de  facto  sovereign.  Accordingly  the 
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behests  of  lyemochi  to  bring  the  so-called  rebellious  daimio 
Chosiu  to  account  for  his  backslidings,  were  treated  by  him 
and  his  family — who  considered  themselves  the  ancient  patriots 
of  Japan — with  contempt. 

§ 2!l9.  The  daimio  of  Kimiu  appointed  commander  of  the 
forces. — Seeing  that  the  Siogoon  was  not  lit  to  take  the  field 
at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  troops  his  responsible  advisers 
saw  the  necessity  of  maintaining  his  prestige  of  two  centuries’ 
standing  by  appointing  a substitute.  This  was  done  in  the 
person  of  the  daimio  of  Kiusiu,  a relative  of  lyemochi,  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  three  families,  from  one  of  which  the  Siogoons 
were  selected  by  the  Mikado.  The  following  literal  translation 
of  a Japanese  letter  from  the  seat  of  war  conveys  in  substance 
the  position  of  the  belligerents: — “Kioto,  8th  of  July,  I860. 
The  punishment  of  that  thief  Chosiu  for  his  re{ieated  acts  of 
rebellion  has  at  last  been  decreed.  The  daimio  of  Kiusiu,  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  has  already  started,  and  Matsdaira  Hoki 
no-kami,  as  his  lieutenant,  sails  this  morning.  Kiogoku  Shiuzen 
no-sho  has  been  aj)jM)inted  Inspector-General  of  the  Shikoku 
contingent,  and  will  start  to-morrow.  The  fifth  of  next  month 
(July  ICth)  is  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
by  the  imite<l  contingents  of  the  Fudai  daimios  (of  inferior 
grade).  Chosiu  is  determined  to  fight  to  the  last,  but  I do  not 
think  him  likely  to  have  the  best  of  it.  However,  he  has 
brought  it  on  himself.  As  the  war  progresses  I wiU  send  you 
more  news.” 

§ 300.  The  daimio  of  Kiusiu  in  command  of  the  army  against 
Chosiu. — Previous  to  the  movement  reported  in  the  foregoing 
authentic  letter  from  an  officer  in  the  army,  the  Siogoou’s 
Government  had  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Chosiu,  demanding  his 
submission,  and  that  of  his  son  the  daimio  of  Nagato,  upon 
terms  that  would  have  deprived  the  ancient  clan  of  Mowori  of 
a large  part  of  their  territory,  and  disgraced  the  memory  of 
the  proudest  and  most  patriotic  feudatory  in  Japan.  Of  course 
the  demand  was  spumed  with  contemptuous  silence,  and  the 
valiant  retainers  buckled  on  their  armour  to  maintain  their 
position  hy  force  of  arms,  either  defensive  or  offensive.  How- 
ever, in  accordance  with  the  fictitious  policy  of  Japan,  his  karos 
or  head  councillors  agreed,  or  rather  pretended  t»>  agree,  to  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  question  ; hut  this  was  ultimately 
ignored  when  the  forces  of  Nagato  actually  crossed  the  frontier 
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and  threatened  Kioto.  At  that  time  the  Imperial  capital  was 
garrisoned  by  tnxips  from  Yedo,  under  command  of  Yoshi 
Hisa,  son  of  the  old  daimio  Mito,  one  of  the  families  from  whom 
the  Siogoons  were  chosen,  and  who  hold  the  post  of  chief 
minister,  under  the  title  of  SMs-bashi,  signifying  “ One  Bridge.” 
There  was  such  a strong  feeling  against  this  Yedo  army  at 
Kioto,  that  the  merchants  of  Osaka  were  anxious  to  witness 
their  departure.  The  invalid  Siogoon  remained  at  his  castle  in 
the  latter  city,  afraid  of  oven  going  with  the  army;  but  he 
communicsited  with  the  daimio  of  Etsizcn,  to  give  him  advice 
and  assistance  at  this  important  juncture  of  affairs,  when  the 
ancient  titular  power  of  the  Siogoons,  instituted  by  lyeyas, 
the  valiant  Gongen  Sama,  upwards  of  two  centuries  before,  was 
trembling  in  the  balance. 

§ 301.  Satsuma  surreptitiously  assists  Chosiu  to  resist  the 
Siogoon. — In  this  emergency  the  chief  daimios  of  the  western 
peninsula  refrained  from  taking  an  active  part,  most  of  them 
remaining  neutral  in  that  rich  territory  as  well  as  on  the 
Islands  of  Sikok  and  Kiusiu,  although  the  titular  daimio  of 
the  latter  island  commanded  the  forces  against  Nagato.  A 
curious  instance  of  this  sympathy  between  the  Southern  Feuda- 
tories and  their  valiant  confreres  was  exemplified  in  a munifi- 
cent contribution  to  the  “ Rebel,”  by  Satsiuna,  showing  the 
strange  policy  of  tergiversation  hitherto  prevalent  in  Japan. 
Apparently  that  policy  was  the  extreme  of  Machiavelianism 
and  wortliy  of  the  cunning  Itolian  diplomatist  himself.  Instead 
of  sending  supplies  or  money  to  assist  his  colleague  in  secret, 
he,  or  his  councillors,  sent  a statement  to  the  iSiogoon’s  Govern- 
ment, of  which  the  following  is  a translation : — “ Some  years 
ago,  on  the  occasion  of  a bad  harvest  in  my  dominions,  1 
borrowed  three  million  bags  of  rice  from  Chosiu.  The  said 
person  has  now  fallen  under  your  displeasure,  and  must  suffer 
much  inconvenience.  1 wish  therefore  to  purchase  in  aU  the 
ports  and  harbours,  and  convenient  places,  three  million  bags 
of  rice  to  return  his  kindness  with.  This  report  is  therefore 
made.”  It  did  not  transj)ire  what  reply  was  given  to  this,  or 
w'hether  Satsuma  purcha.sed  an  extra  quantity  of  rice,  but  it 
was  illustrative  of  old  Japanese  diplomacy,  and  the  ancient 
bond  of  imion  among  the  feudal  daimios,  who  would  assist  each 
other  against  a i-oinmon  enemy,  even  though  he  was  de  facto 
sovereign. 
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§ S02.  Incident  iUudrative  of  the  contending  warlike  factions. 
— It  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  recorded  that  the 
populace  held  aloof  from  these  momentous  dissensions  in  the 
State.  To  a cerhiin  extent,  no  doubt,  they  were  prohibited 
from  taking  either  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  gretit  national 
struggle  for  supremacy  that  was  going  on,  simply  because  they 
were  held  as  nothing  in  the  balance — merely  serfs  who  had  to 
obey  their  superiors  under  any  desjwtic  authority.  Neverthe- 
less, the  hostile  movements  of  the  contending  parties  were 
bruited  throughout  the  realm,  and  the  sides  of  the  two  factions 
were  espoused  by  the  jieople  in  every  province.  In  illustration 
of  this  feeling  an  incident  occurred  at  a village  named  Lagami, 
near  the  ancient  city  of  Kioto,  which  showed  how  strong  the 
rivalry  and  ill-feeling  existing  between  the  Siogoon  lyemochi 
and  the  great  daimio  Chosiu  was  reflected  in  the  minds  of 
the  popidace.  Some  farmers’  sons,  to  the  number  of  nearly  a 
hundred,  had  assembled  for  play,  and  it  was  proposed  by  one 
of  them  that  they  should  form  themselves  into  two  bands,  one 
to  represent  the  Siogoon’s  army  and  the  other  that  of  Chosiu. 
The  proposition  was  agreed  upon  by  them ; and  as  we  have  seen 
boys  in  our  own  country  “ playing  at  soldiers,”  which  has  ended 
in  serious  damage  to  their  clothes  and  persons,  so  it  was  in  this 
instance,  but  with  more  fatal  result.  “ ^^’hat  commenced  in  play 
ended  in  earnest,  for  some  of  the  lads  became  so  excited  that 
it  was  well  they  had  no  deadly  weapons  in  their  hands.  ' One 
boy  of  the  Siogtsjn  party  unhappily  had  a knife  ujwn  him, 
and  drawing  it,  rushed  upon  the  leading  boy  of  the  Chosiu 
party,  drew  it,  stabbed  and  cut  him  in  such  a manner,  that  he 
died  up<m  the  spot.  Of  course  the  boy  whose  excitement  had 
carried  him  so  far,  when  his  blood  cooled,  was  extremely  sorry 
for  the  crime  he  had  committed  and  the  death  of  his  school- 
fellow. He  was  taken  in  charge,  put  in  prison,  but  what  was_ 
his  punishment  did  not  transpire.”  * 

§ u03.  Rice  riots  among  the  peasants  near  Yedo  and  Yoko- 
hama.— ,\mong  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  the  altered  state 
of  afiairs,  in  consequence  of  the  innovation  of  foreign  relations, 
began  to  take  effect,  and  that  in  a riotous  manner  hitherto 
almost  imknown.  In  the  vicinity  of  Kanagawa  a large  band  of 
peasants,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  Koshi  districts,  being  irritated 


* Kc|port  in  the  ‘Japan  Herald.’ 
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by  the  high  price  of  rice,  and  the  heavy  inland  excise  duty 
imposed  upon  silk — about  five  {Mjunds  jK*r  bale — came  down  in 
a body  and  destroyed  the  exchange  where  the  silk  merchants 
took  up  their  residence  when  in  town.  They  were  armed 
chiefly  with  flails,  sticks,  bamboos,  imd  agricultural  implements, 
having  among  them  a few  men  on  horseback,  and  some  with 
swords.  The  militia  of  the  district,  lieing  exiled  out  and  armed 
in  Eurojwan  style,  cpiickly  repulsed  the  rioters.  “ Subsequently 
a daimio  and  two  hatamotos  from  Yedo,  with  a body  of  troops, 
went  in  pursuit,  and,  meeting  them,  killed  and  wounded  about 
three  hundred,  and  took  double  that  number  prisoners.  The 
remnant  who  escaped  are  now  scattered  over  the  hills  of  Eana- 
gawa  and  Kawasaki.  They  descend  in  small  parties  at  night 
upon  the  villages  on  the  To-kai-do,  whence  they  take  what 
they  require  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  retiring  at  cock-crow 
to  their  hiding-places  in  the  woods  and  hills,  where  they  lie 
concealed  all  day.”* 

§ 304.  Engagements  hetweeti  tJte  Siogoona  army  and  that  of 
Choaiu. — At  the  close  of  July  hostilities  commenced  between 
the  belligerents.  On  the  4th  of  August  intelligence  reached 
Yokohama  from  Osaka  to  the  effect  that  in  three  engagements 
the  troops  of  the  Siogoon  had  prevailed  against  those  of  Ohosiu. 
“The  scene  of  action  was  Oshimagoori,  in  the  province  of 
Soowo,  one  of  the  two  provinces  composing  the  estate  of  Mori. 
The  trcxjps  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Siogcnjn  were  5000  or 
6000  men,  »mder  command  of  Matz  Daira  Oki  no-kami,  and 
some  infantry  and  artillery  (about  1200)  drilletl  in  the 
European  style.  Oshimag(X)ri  is  near  the  sea,  stj  much  so  tliat 
it  was  stated  the  ‘Fusi  Y'ama’  (American  built  man-of-war) 
took  part  in  the  engagements  with  good  effect.  In  the  third 
engagement  Takakibani  and  Tachibono  (inferior  daimios)  com- 
mence<l  the  attack.  The  Matchi  Oshimagoori  was  taken,  and 
after  the  triple  success,  the  Siogoon’s  troops  marched  as  far  as 
Iwakonie.  Chosiu  and  his  eldest  son,  the  daimio  of  Nagato, 
remained  in  their  stronghold  at  Y^amagatchi  during  the  en- 
gagements, and  the  castle  was  fortified  in  European  style.”  t 
After  these  attacks  on  the  land  defences  of  Nagato,  the 
squadron  of  the  Siogoon,  consisting  of  the  ‘ Fusi  Yama  ’ and 
converted  merchant  steamers,  lay  off  Simanosaki,  and  landed 


* Bejx>rt  io  the  * Ja{iau  Herald.*  t Ibid. 
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troops  without  any  collision.  On  the  other  hand,  Chosiu’s 
forces  made  an  attack  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  straits,  where 
they  were  repulsed  by  the  retainers  of  the  daimio  of  Tsikuzen, 
while  the  Siogoon’s  squadron  destroyed  two  of  Chosiu’s  ships. 
In  consequence  of  the  constant  firing  across  the  strait,  and  the 
blockade  of  Simanosaki,  the  Gorojio  requested  the  foreign 
Ministers  to  proclaim  the  closing  of  the  “ Inland  Sea  ” until 
the  war  was  over  and  the  blockade  raised ; which  was  agreed  to 
by  the  envoys,  so  far  that  no  foreign  ship  was  allowed  to  cast 
anchor  in  the  Suwo  Nada. 

§ 305.  General  disposition  of  the  contending  forces. — -'Instead 
of  being  subdued  by  these  defeats  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  the  courageous  Chosiu  and  his  followers  returned  to 
the  combat  with  renewed  energy.  Though  he  was  assisted  in 
means,  if  not  men,  by  Satsuma,  yet  he  was  fighting  the  Siogoon’s 
army  single-handed.  He  had  no  allies,  and  boldly  declared  he 
would  fight  to  the  death.  It  was  not  known  whether  he  had 
any  foreign  adventurers  in  his  service  accustomed  to  warfare, 
such  as  most  of  the  oflicers  in  the  Chinese  disciplined  force 
were ; but  there  were  reasons  for  concluding  as  much,  from  the 
tactics  he  pursued  in  the  disposition  of  his  men,  something 
after  the  European  system.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  concentmted 
his  forces  secretly  and  rapidly  at  those  points  where  his  enemy 
was  weakest,  contrary  to  the  ancient  Japanese  military  custom. 
For  example,  the  Siogoon’s  commandcr-in-chief  would  send  a 
thousand  men  to  a particular  point,  meaning  to  reinforce  them 
in  a few  days ; and  Chosiu,  if  ho  intended  to  attack  that  bat- 
talion, should  do  so  with  no  more  than  the  same  number  of 
troops,  giving  due  notice  of  their  approach,  and  then  have  a 
fair  fight,  similar  to  the  combats  between  the  old  Highland 
clans.  Instead  of  this  he  would  dispatch  three  or  four  times 
that  number  secretly,  pouncing  down  ujxm  the  suqirised 
encampment,  and  routing  them  with  great  slaughter.  On  the 
other,  hand,  the  Siogoon’s  forces,  instead  of  being  eoneentnvted, 
so  as  to  strike  one  great  and  de<dsive  blow,  were  divided  into 
small  detachments,  with  a view  to  engage  the  enemy  at  several 
points.  Both  of  the  belligerents  laboured  imder  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  short  of  funds  to  pay  for  mimitions  of  war, 
food  for  the  men,  and  their  conveyance  to  the  field.  In  this 
respect,  Chosiu  being  in  his  own  territory,  felt  the  want  least, 
while  the  Siogoon  had  to  send  shot,  shell,  and  rice  from  Osaka 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  seat  of  war,  mostly 
by  sea,  but  partly  overland. 

§ 306.  Gallant  action  and  victory  of  Choaiu's  forces  at  Kokwra. 
— Among  the  adherents  of  the  Siogoon  wa.s  a relative  of  the 
daimio  of  Buzen,  a member  of  the  Gorojio,  whose  superior  pos- 
sessed the  territory  on  the  opposite  coast  to  Nagato,  including 
the  southern  peninsula  forming  that  shore  of  Simanosaki  Strait. 
He  belonged  to  the  0-ngasa-warri  family,  whose  united  revenues 
amounted  to  about  two  hundre<l  thousand  pounds.  A force  of 
three  thousand  men  were  placed  under  his  command  at  the 
town  of  Kokura,  and  other  larger  bodies  of  armed  retainers 
were  in  Buzen  under  two  partizans  of  the  Siogoon,  prepared  to 
make  a descent  on  the  territory  of  Nagato.  Chosiu’s  spies 
reported  the  intended  movement  to  him,  and  he  resolved  to 
forestall  his  opponents  by  making  a sudden  attack  upon  them. 
Ho  made  his  preparations  secretly,  and  had  a large  steamer 
called  the  ‘ Otento-sama,’  ready  at  a moment’s  notice  to  convey 
troops  across  the  Suwo  Sea.  It  so  happened  that  the  British 
steamer  ‘ Kestrel,’  formerly  a gunboat,  entered  these  waters  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th  of  August,  to  procure  coals.  Just 
before  midnight  those  on  board  observed  Chosiu’s  steamer  get 
up  steam,  while  a considerable  number  of  armed  men  flocked 
on  deck,  besides  crowding  into  a large  Japanese-built  craft. 
She  then  heaved  anchor,  and  taking  the  latter  in  tow,  steamed 
at  full  speed  across  the  narrow  strait.  Having  landed  the 
soldiery  near  the  town  of  Kokura,  she  returned  with  the  trans- 
port junk,  took  a second  body  of  troops  on  lx>ard,  and  speedily 
crossed  over,  landing  them  at  the  same  place,  off  which  she 
anchored.  The  united  force  then  marched  on  Kokura,  a large 
number  armed  with  rifles,  and  drawing  a battery  of  field-pieces. 
They  then  bombardisd  the  town,  setting  it  on  fire  with  shells, 
after  which  the  whole  nished  into  tlicm  double-quick  time, 
taking  the  garrison  under  0-ngasa-wari  by  surprise.  His  men, 
however,  made  a gallant  defence  both  with  their  small  arms, 
and  a battery  of  foreign  ordnance ; but  they  were  unable  to 
resist  the  fierce  onslaught  of  the  Nagato  men.  A panic  ensued, 
and  they  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  seven  new  Blakely  field- 
pieces  as  trophies  for  the  victors.  Securing  these,  the  latter 
returned  to  their  ships,  and  crossed  to  their  own  territory,  with- 
out much  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  So  promptly  was  this 
gallant  action  executed  that  in  four  hours  or  so,  from  the  time 
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of  starting,  the  last  detacliment  wiis  on  Iwarcl  ship  in  Simano- 
saki  anchorage.  Not  only  was  the  town  laid  in  ashes,  but  an 
arsenal  for  the  manufacture  of  war  munitions  was  destroyed, 
thereby  inflicting  a severe  blow  on  the  warlike  resources  of  the 
nearest  opponent  threatening  Nagato.  When  the  ‘ Kestrel  ’ came 
out  of  Simanosaki  harKjur  she  was  tired  upon  by  a battery,  not 
silenced,  on  the  Kokura  side,  though  she  hoisted  the  British 
ensign  ; but  it  was  considered  to  have  been  done  by  mistake, 
the  gunners  taking  her  to  be  one  of  Chosiu’s  steamers;  and,  as 
no  damtige  was  sustained,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  matb'r  by 
Sir  Harry  Parkes.  At  the  same  time,  as  it  was  re{)orted  that 
some  foreign  vessels  were  employed  occasionally  by  the  belli- 
gerents, he  is.sued  notifications  forbidding  British  ships  to  carry 
Japanese  troops,  arms,  or  mimitions  of  war  through  the  Strait 
or  in  the  Suwo  Sea,  or  indeed  to  stop  there  at  all,  as  the 
‘Kestrel’  had  done,  in  making  the  passage.  In  order  that 
these  notifications  should  not  be  infringed,  the  Admiral  detailed 
a gun-boat  to  keep  a watch  on  ships  passing  either  into  or  out 
of  the  Inland  Sea. 

§ 307.  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  hy  invitaticn  from  Satmma,  visits 
Kayosima.— Shortly  before  these  events  transpired.  Sir  Harry 
Parkes  had  been  in  friendly  communicivtion  with  the  powerful 
daimio  of  Satsuma,  who  politely  invited  him  to  pay  a visit  to 
that  famous  feudatory  at  Kagosima.  If  only  on  personal  grounds 
and  a desire  to  see  that  interesting  scene  of  the  British  bom- 
bardment, His  Excellency  would  have  been  justified  in  accept- 
ing the  invitation;  but  he  had  higher  motives  in  doing  so,  as 
Minister  for  the  United  Kingdom,  whereby  he  would  bo  on 
amicable  political  terms  with  the  most  powerful  vassal  of  the 
Mikado.  Accordingly,  he  and  Lady  Parkes,  with  suite,  re- 
paired to  Nagasaki,  where  H.M.S.  ‘ Salamis  ’ was  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  Admiral  King,  who  accompanied  them  himself  in 
his  flag-ship,  the  ‘ Princess  Koyal,’  and  the  ‘ .Serpent  ’ corvette. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of..Iuly,  the  three  vessels  were 
anchored  within  eight  or  nine  miles  of  the  town  of  Kagosima, 
where,  just  about  throe  years  before.  Admiral  Kuper  anchored 
his  squadron.  Times  had  changed  since  then  from  a hostile 
invasion  to  a friendly  invitation.  At  two  o’clock  the  ships 
steamed  up  in  line,  and  anchored  close  to  the  batteries.  No 
sooner  had  the  anchors  been  let  go,  than  up  went  the  British 
flag  on  a staff  in  the  principal  battery,  and  a salute  of  fifteen 
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f'lms  WJ18  fired  with  prt'cision.  This  wa,s  at  once  returned  by 
the  flag-ship.  Then  the  ships  ran  up  the  Jaj)anese  national 
flag,  which  got  nineteen  guns,  and  was  rejieated  on  shore,  gun 
for  gun.  After  this,  several  of  the  karos,  or  councillors  of  the 
feudatory,  came  on  boarfl,  and  a large  party  from  the  ships  went 
on  shore,  including  the  Envoy  and  Admiml.  They  were  attended 
by  a strong  guard  of  armed  officials,  more  for  honour  than 
protection,  as  they  were  cverywiicre  greeted  with  smiles  and 
kindly  speeches.  In  their  ramble  through  the  town  no  traces 
of  the  destructive  eft’ects  of  the  bombardment  were  visible,  and 
they  returned  on  Iwanl  without  seeing  a scowling  face  or  hear- 
ing a rude  cry,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Yedo  greeted  foreigners. 

§ 308.  Saisuma  entertains  his  visitors  at  a grand  banquet. — 
Next  day,  about  eleven,  the  grr;at  daimio’s  state  barge  came 
alongside  the  flag-ship,  with  Satsuma  and  his  father  Shimadzoo 
t^aburo  and  tlieir  suite.  As  they  stepped  on  lx)urd  the  yards 
were  manned,  a guard  of  honour  saluted  them,  while  the  band 
played.  When  he  ascended  the  poop  and  shook  hands  with 
Sir  Harry  and  the  Admiral,  a salute  was  fired  in  his  honour, 
which  he  watched  with  interest.  H is  features  were  of  the  pure 
.lapanese  tyjx;,  having  the  uj)ward  slanting  line  of  the  eyelids, 
derive<l  from  their  Chinese  blood,  and  which  is  considered  a 
mark  of  beauty  both  in  males  and  females.  He  was  tall  and 
well-formed,  carrying  himself  with  great  dignity  and  princely 
demeanour.  His  father  was  a shorter  man  and  thick-set,  not 
so  urbane  in  his  manner,  with  more  indication  of  excessive 
pride,  but  still  with  a similar  noble  bearing  to  that  of  his  son. 
Immediately  the  firing  on  board  ceased,  the  young  daimio 
tumerl  with  a smile  to  the  .side  of  the  ship  to  look  at  his  own 
Imttery,  which  was  returning  the  salute  by  a smart,  well-timed 
fire.  Satsuma  then  descended  to  the  Admiral’s  cabin,  and, 
after  inviting  seventeen  to  a banquet  at  his  j)alace,  returned 
on  shore.  This  building  faced  the  bay,  with  a marine  parade 
mounting  twelve  brass  field-pieces,  which  saluterl  the  British 
Minister  as  he  landed.  He  and  the  Admiral  then  proceeded 
with  interpreter  Siebold  to  an  inner  chamber,  where  Satsuma 
and  his  father  gave  them  a formal  but  friendly  reception, 
expressing  the  hope  that . old  enmities  would  be  cast  into 
oblivion,  and  that  for  the  future  the  two  powers  of  Great 
Britain  and  .Japan  would  live  on  terms  of  mutual  amity. 
Then  all  the  party  were  ushered  into  the  banquet-hall,  where 
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forty-five  covers  were  laid.  The  courses  were  of  the  most 
recherche  native  cuisine,  accompanied  with  champagne  and 
other  foreign  wines.  For  five  hours  tlie  company  continued 
eating  and  drinking,  pledging  each  other,  talking  and  laughing, 
while  a native  band  played  and  sung  for  an  hour  during  the 
repa.st.  After  this  the  party  went  to  view  the  gardens,  which 
were  laid  out  to  p('rfection  after  the  Japanese  style,  and 
blooming  with  flowers.  In  front  of  the  palace  lieautiful  tents 
were  pitched  for  the  guests’  accommodation,  with  fruit,  cake, 
and  wine ; while  two  himdred  troops  were  being  <lrilled  on 
the  parade-groimd  below.  After  bidding  adieu  to  their  kind 
hosts,  the  party  returned  on  Iwanl  highly  delighted. 

§ 309.  Friendly  termination  of  the  Itospilalities  at  Kayosima. — 
On  the  following  day  the  naval  officers  were  shown  over  the 
arsenal,  and  entertained  at  dinner  in  the  European  style  by 
the  five  younger  brothers  of  Satsuma,  who  were  singularly 
engaging  youths.  They  visited  the  flag-ship  on  the  third 
day  with  Satsuma,  when  slu?  was  swung  round  broadside  on  to 
the  bay,  and  for  several  hours  fired  shot  and  shell  at  floating 
targets,  the  gimners  making  excellent  pmctice ; after  which 
they  discharged  three  24-lb.  rockets,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  .Iapan('se  afloat  and  ashore.  The  fourth  day,  detachments 
of  marines  and  blue-jackets  with  artillery  went  through  various 
evolutions  on  the  drill-ground.  These  were  woimd  up  by  a 
grand  hunt  in  a neighbouring  forest,  full  of  fleer  and  wild 
IxMir,  with  monkeys  in  the  trees;  the  party  bagging  seven 
fine  stags,  and  four  large-tusked  lx)ars.  Sir  Harry  and  Lady 
Parkes  took  their  departure  in  the  ‘Salamis’  for  Nagasaki, 
their  hosts  bidding  them  farewell  with  some  degree  of  emotion, 
especially  the  old  father,  Shimadzoo  Saburo,  whose  retainers 
murderefl  Kicharrlson,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Kagt)sima.  The  ‘ Princess  Koyal  ’ and  ‘ Serpent  ’ 
returned  to  Yokohama,  the  parting  of  all  exhibiting  the  most 
friendly  relations  between  them.  One  of  the  visitors,  describing 
it,  wrote,  “ The  feeling  of  regret  at  parting  was,  I am  sure, 
reciprocated  by  our  Japanese  friends;  and  I conclude  with 
expressing  my  conviction  that  Sir  Harry  I’arkes  did  a wise 
thing  in  going  to  Kagosima,  and  I believe  he  left  it  with  a 
very  different  opinion  of  Satsuma  to  that  which  he  had  before. 
This  daimio  is  decidedly  among  the  most  enlightened  and 
lil)eral-minded  Japanese  now  living,  and  his  intelligence  and 
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the  good  use  he  has  lately  been  making  of  his  re.soTirces  will 
most  certainly  soon  place  him — and  the  sooner  the  better  for 
all  mercantile  men  at  the  treaty  ports — in  a distinctly  leading 
position  among  the  nobles  of  .Japan.”  * This  opinion  was 
subsequently  verified. 

• A oorroajKjmlont  in  the  ‘Japan  Herahl.’ 
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186G  (continued). 

t)F.ATn  OF  THE  SlOGOON  IyEUOCIII  AND  ElfXTION  OF  STOTS-BaSHI  (Y08HI  Hi9A) 
— Naoato  Forces  invade  Buzen  and  hold  it  — Armistice  — Fire  at  Yoko- 
hama — Progress  of  Ports. 

§ 310.  Genoalogy  of  the  Shlmndioo  family,  the  feudal  daimios  of  Sntsuroa.  § 311. 
Demise  of  the  Siogoou  lyemochi,  from  severe  bodily  .lilmunts  and  meutal  afllictioDS, 
at  the  age  of  tweDly-ooe.  § 312.  CeremoDiaU  on  the  occasion,  and  election  of  his 
successor.  § 313.  Curious  notification  of  the  authorities  at  Yedo  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. § 314.  Ad  armistice  proclaimed  until  the  burial  of  lyemochi.  § 315.  The 
new  SiogooD  a daimio  of  the  great  family  of  Mito.  § 316.  The  Xagato  forces 
invade  Buzen,  beating  the  army;  Chosiu,  master  of  the  situation,  dictates  terms  of 
peace.  § 317.  Superior  equipment  and  drill  of  the  Xagato  forces  to  the  Siogoon's 
army.  § 318.  Extensive  and  destructive  fire  in  the  settlement  of  Vokoh.ima, 
and  dreadful  loss  of  native  lives.  § 319.  Area  of  the  conflagration  and  extent 
of  property  destroyed.  § 320.  Relief  of  the  destitute  Japanese  by  the  authorities 
and  foreigners.  § 321.  Fluctuations  in  money  and  commerce  at  Yokohama. 
§ 322.  General  state  of  affairs  at  Nagasaki  during  the  year.  § 323.  Desecration 
of  aboriginal  graves  near  Hakodadi  by  three  Englishmen.  § 324.  How  this  affair 
ended  in  the  punishment  of  the  offenders  and  compensation  to  the  aggrieved. 

§310.  Genealogy  of  the  Shimadzoo  family,  the  feudal  daimios 
of  Satsuma* — This  is  an  appropriate  place  to  furnish  a brief 
sketch  of  the  origin  and  descent  of  the  Shimadzoo  family,  from 
whom  the  young  princely  daimio  of  Satsuma,  his  stem  father 
Saburo,  and  his  engaging  youthful  brothers,  were  descended. 
The  annals  of  the  daimios  of  this  great  sept  are  not  by  any 
means  so  interesting  as  those  of  the  warlike  Nagato  chieftain 
and  their  clan,  because  they  never  had  much  feud  or  quarrelling 
with  other  daimios.  This  brief  sketch,  therefore,  assumes  the 
form  rather  of  a genealogical  descent  than  of  a stirring  historical 
recital.  About  seven  centuries  ago  the  House  of  Satsuma  was 
founded  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Yorito-mo,  one  of  the  greatest 


* Tlie  data  from  tha  * Japan  Herald,'  and  other  authentic  sourcea. 
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monarohs  in  the  history  of  Japan,  whose  deeds  have  been 
recorded  witli  renown.  This  son’s  name  was  Shimadzoo  Toda- 
hisa  IJenfTO  no-kami,  from  whence  the  family  name  was  derived 
— it  bein"  the  first  written,  as  is  the  custom  bntli  in  China  and 
Japan.  When  he  was  enrolled  as  a «laimio  by  his  father,  he 
belonged  to  the  petty  elitss  or  feudal  daimios;  but  his  suc- 
cessors gradually  increased  in  wealth  and  jwwcr,  imtil  the 
fifteenth  descendant  b<-c-ame  the  head  of  the  greatest  noble 
house  in  the  realm.  This  daimio  was  named  Shimadzoo  8hirino 
no  Daiboo,  and  acquired  the  three  large  feudal  territories  of 
Sat-suma,  0-suma,  and  Fiu-ga.  He  was  succeeded  by  a son  of 
more  warlike  disposition  than  his  father  or  ancestors ; and  not 
being  content  with  rich  ])ossessions  to  which  he  became  heir, 
his  ambition  was  to  increa.se  them  by  force  of  arms.  As  these 
lands  lie  in  the  e.vtreme  south  of  the  Japanese  Islands,  he 
turned  his  ambitious  gaze  to  the  Choo  Islands,  which  lie 
farther  to  the  south,  fonning  a chain  of  isles  contenninous  with 
Kiusiu,  and  the  three  feudatories  mentioned.  He  fitted  out  an 
expedition,  and  made  a descent  on  the  great  island  of  the 
group,  easily  overcame  the  less  warlike  inhabitants,  subjugated 
their  rulers,  and  estaldished  a feudal  system  somewhat  after  the 
Japanese  model;  so  from  that  time  U[)  to  the  year  18(!U  they 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of,  and  paid  tribute  to,  the  daimios  of 
Satsuma.  At  this  jjeriod  the  renowned  ISiogoon,  of  the  titular 
ap{M.'llution  of  Taiko  8ama  was  in  jKJwer ; and  on  being  informed 
of  the  successful  raid  of  this  ambitious  vassal  on  the  Too  Choo 
Islands,  he  dispatched  some  envoys  to  ojien  up  negotiations 
as  to  his  share  of  the  tribute.  Shimadztx)  fshirino  refused  to 
treat  with  the  envoys.  This  so  exasperated  Taiko  Sama,  that  he 
declared  war  against  the  contumacious  daimio;  sent  a large 
contingent  of  the  Imperial  army  into  O-suma  and  Fiu-zen,  and 
captured  these  territories.  Satsuma,  fearing  lest  he  should  be 
deprived  of  all  his  possessions,  gave  in  his  submission  to  the 
Siogoon.  Seeing  him  thus  humbled,  that  stem  generalissimo 
dejjosed  him  from  his  damiosbip;  and  ordered  that  he  and  his 
eldest  son,  who  would  have  succeeded  to  it,  should  be  im- 
mured for  life  in  a Buddhist  monastery,  as  priests,  with  shaven 
heads,  and  clad  in  ecclesiastical  gamients.  Having  done  this, 
'I’aiko  Sama  magnanimously  installed  the  grandson  of  Shirino 
as  daimio  of  Satsuma,  and  restored  the  two  captured  territories 
to  other  members  of  the  Shimadzoo  family.  This  young  noble 
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appears  to  have  been  worthy  of  the  high  position  in  whioh  he 
was  placed,  for  he  was  promoted  to  offices  in  the  state  by  Taiko 
Sama  and  his  sneces,sor  in  the  Siogoonship.  Ho  was  known 
successively  by  several  titular  names,  the  la.st  and  highest  being 
Yinsan  mi  Chuno-goon  Iye-hi.sa.  For  eight  generations  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a single  incident  calling  for 
prominent  record  in  the  annals  of  Satsuma.  The  last  daimio 
was  a descendant  of  the  baron  in  the  ninth  generation  named 
.liusanmi  Chugo  Satsuma  no-kami ; and  was  only  remarkable  for 
his  numerous  chihlren,  through  the  intermarriages  of  whom  he 
formed  alliances  with  the  greatest  daimios  in  the  realm.  But 
his  father  Saburo  was  not  de.scended  from  the  elder  branch  of 
the  family,  his  predecessor  of  that  stock  dying  without  a male 
heir,  having  adopted  him,  he  being  the  son  of  a younger 
bnjther.  He  had,  however,  an  only  daughter,  to  whom  he  was 
tenderly  attached,  and  she  espoused  the  Hiogoon,  who  died 
mysteriously,  at  the  time  Lord  Elgin  was  negotiating  the  treaty 
in  1858.  Her  name  was  Tensho-en,  reputed  to  be  handsome, 
young,  and  accomplished — being  fond  of  litemture,  an  excellent 
horsewoman,  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms.  At  the  sudden 
death  of  her  husband — who  was  said  to  have  been  poisoned — 
she  n-tired  into  the  .secluded  apartments  of  the  castle  at  Yedo, 
cut  her  hair  short  in  token  of  her  grief,  and  mourned  his  loss 
for  many  years.  To  complete  this  brief  sketch,  which  applies 
to  the  house  of  8atsuma  before  the  revolution  in  1868,  it  only 
remains  to  state,  that  the  registered  revenues  from  the  domains 
in  Kiusiu  and  LooChoo  were  put  down  at  770,800  kokoos,  equi- 
valent to  578,OOOf. ; but  this  was  under  the  mark,  as  the  returns 
from  the  metalliferous  mines  were  large,  and  only  a small  yield 
included  in  these  returns,  so  that  the  real  income  was  not  less 
than  three-quarters  of  a million  sterling.  The  population  on 
the  Japanese  territories  we  have  no  data  for  estimating,  but  it 
was  stated  that  the  8iog(X)n  could  raise  an  army  of  -10,000  men 
if  necessarj’.  'I'he  numtx>r  of  inhabitants  in  Loo  Ch(X)  has  been 
estimated  variously  at  from  l.‘)0,000  to  200,000;  but  they  were 
exempt  from  any  conscription  for  the  Imperial  army  of  Japan. 

§ 3ll.  Demise  of  the  Siogoon  lyemochi,  from  severe  bodily 
ailments  and  mental  affiiction,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. — While 
the  princely  damio  of  Satsuma  was  thus,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power,  wealth,  and  health,  dispensing  his  hospitality,  and 
fraternizing  with  the  representative  of  his  quondam  British 
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enemies,  the  wretched,  sickly  Siogoon  Minanioto  lyemochi  lay 
upon  Ins  deathbeil,  severely  afflicted  in  body  and  mind,  at  his 
Ciistle  in  the  city  of  Osaka.  It  has  been  recorded  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter  how  he  went  forth  from  Ycdo  in  duly,  ISd"),  with 
all  the  pomp  and  panojdy  of  war,  re.solved  to  lead  on  the  Im- 
perial anny  for  the  subjugation  of  the  rebellious  Chosiu,  his 
son  the  daimio  of  Nagato,  and  their  warlike  adherents.  As  it 
has  been  stated,  even  at  that  time  he  was  suffering  from  a 
painful  complication  of  diseases,  which  became  aggravated  in 
intensity  during  his  journey  southwards,  so  that  he  was  incapa- 
citated to  take  command  of  the  army  as  generalissimo.  Besides 
occasional  athicks  of  rheumatism,  he  sufferetl  from  disease  of 
the  heart,  and  a dropsical  affection,  named  ka-kee  by  the  native 
doctom,  and  prevalent  in  Japan.  These  practitioners  were  un- 
able to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  invalid’s  complaints ; and  his 
sufferings  were  increased  by  the  reports  brought  to  him  of  the 
non-success  of  his  army  after  the  first  brush  of  the  campaign. 
The  reflection  that  he  could  not  maintain  the  valiant  prestige 
of  a long  line  of  iSiogoons  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  accele- 
rated his  demise,  but  the  immediate  oiuse  of  that  was  organic 
lesion  of  the  heart.  As  every  effort  and  all  the  skill  of  the 
native  physicians  had  no  beneficial  effect,  the  chief  member  of 
his  household  called  in  the  services  of  Dr.  Bauduin,  a Dutch 
physician,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Mediail  College  at  Naga- 
saki. He  arrived  at  Osaka  on  the  2nd  of  September,  but  found 
that  he  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  use,  as  the  Siogoon  had  died 
several  days  previously.  Ho  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  with  such  accumulating  infirmities 
and  limited  experience,  after  emerging  from  the  hands  of  the 
regency  a short  time  before,  he  W!is  unequal  to  execute  the 
duties  of  generalissimo  during  unusually  troublous  times. 

§ 312.  Ceremonials  on  the  demise  of  the  ISiogoon  and  election 
of  his  successor. — It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  death  of 
his  predecessor  the  Government  kept  the  event  a j^rofound 
secret  for  some  six  weeks,  during  which  time  they  informed 
the  British  and  French  Envoys  that  he  lay  sick  and  could  not 
give  them  an  audience.  The  same  custom  was  pursued  in  this 
instance,  though  it  was  given  out  officially  several  months 
prior  to  Minamoto  lyemochi’s  demise  that  he  was  sick,  which 
of  course  was  the  fact.  It  was  stated  on  good  authority  that 
the  suffering  patient  had  expressed  a wish  to  abdicate  and 
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retire  into  private  life,  but,  being  son-in-law  to  the  illikado,  his 
advisers  saw  the  policy  of  retaining  him  nominally  in  power 
with  a view  to  overawe  the  rebellious  daimios,  who  were  loyal 
to  their  sovereign.  When  it  was  seen  there  was  no  chance 
of  his  recovery,  the  members  of  his  Government  and  some 
^linisters  from  Kioto  held  a council  in  the  death-chamber  to 
hear  his  last  behests  as  to  his  successor.  Without  hesitation 
he  named  Yoshi  Hisa,  the  Stots-Bashi,  or  chief  councillor,  who 
was  present — of  whom  more  anon.  The  usual  course  then  was 
taken.  The  Gorojio  unanimously  elected  him,  and  sent  in 
their  recommendation  to  the  jMikado,  who  approveel  of  their 
choice,  which  ‘was  reported  to  the  new  Siogoon,  and  ho  was 
confirmed  in  oflSce.  He  then  formally  apprised  the  Council  of 
State  of  his  appointment,  and  they  forthwith  issued  a decree 
making  it  known  to  the  nobles  and  people.  A translation  of  it 
is  given  below,  as  an  illustration  of  Japanese  ceremonials  which 
never  will  occur  again.  Before,  however,  this  document  was 
published,  the  remains  of  the  deceased  Siogoon  were  removed 
to  Yedo,  in  the  British  steamer  ‘ Dumbarton,’  which  had  just 
been  purchased  by  the  Government.  These  were  accompanied 
by  the  members  of  the  Great  Council,  and  the  newly  elected 
Siogoon,  who  took  up  his  abode  in  the  castle,  and  condoled 
with  his  predecessor’s  widow. 

§ 313.  Curious  notification  of  the  authorities  at  Yedo  to  the 
inhabitants  on  the  occasion. — Immediately  the  new  Siogoon  and 
Government  were  installed  in  the  capital  they  lost  not  an  hour 
in  issuing  their  official  notification  of  what  had  transpired,  and 
the  Governor  circulated  curious  regulations  to  be  observed 
the  occasion.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  these  documents 
both  the  deceased  and  living  Siogoon  have  different  names 
from  those  already  given,  but  they  were  merely  titular  appel- 
lations added  to  their  family  and  personal  names  to  denote 
their  official  reign.  The  following  translation  appeared  in  the 
‘Japan  Times,’. a rival  of  the  ‘Japan  Herald:’  “Kubo  Sama 
having  fallen  sick,  and  the  remedies  used  having  failed  of 
success,  he  departed  this  life  at  Osaka,  on  the  29th  August,  at 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  All  building,  and  use  of  musical 
instruments  are,  therefore,  prohibited.  Stotsbashi  Chioonagon. 
who  had  previously  been  appointed  successor,  is  from  the  28th 
of  August  styled  Uye-Sama.  This  decree  having  been  issued 
you  will  take  note  thereof,  and  communicate  it  to  all  house- 
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holders  without  e.xception.  Given  at  the  Government  Office, 
Tobe.”  “ In  consequence  of  the  prohibition  thus  decreed,  the 
ward-^ates  will  be  shut  from  si.x  o’clock  in  the  eveuinfj,  and 
the  side  gates  will  bo  left  ojjen  for  jiussengers.  The  KannM 
and  landlords  will  patrtd  day  and  niglit.  In  unoccupied  places, 
and  where  there  are  no  ward-gates,  such  are  to  be  provided  at 
once.  In  all  the  streets  the  shop-curtains  are  to  be  taken 
down,  the  shutters  on  the  left  and  right  to  be  let  down,  and 
perfect  order  to  be  kept.  In  the  streets  held  of  the  Govern- 
ment, water-buckets,  in  numbers  corresponding  to  the  length 
of  frontage,  are  to  be  placed  before  the  houses.  Bath-houses, 
medical  and  onlinary,  buckwheat  shops  and  othet  places  where 
business  requiring  large  fires  is  carried  on,  must  chjse  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  lights,  quarrels,  and  other  noisy 
proceedings,  must  be  carefully  avoidwl.  The  above  orders 
having  been  issued,  you  are  requested  to  affix  your  seal  in 
acknowledgment,  and  return  the  circular  after  it  has  gone 
round.— October  5th,  G p.m.”  From  the  precautions  to  bo 
taken  in  carrying  these  orders  into  effect,  it  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  authorities  were  apprehensive  of  some  disturb- 
ance, among  the  di.saffected  jwpulacc,  or  the  rowdy  ronius  who 
infested  Yedo,  while  the  garrison  was  small  in  consequence  of 
the  regular  troops  joining  the  army  in  the  south. 

§ 314.  An  armistice  proclaimed  until  the  burial  of  lyemochi. 
— Besides  these  notifications  to  the  inhabitants  of  Vedo,  a 
decree  was  promulgated  by  the  Mikado,  ordering  a cessation  of 
hostilities  until  the  remains  of  his  son-in-law  were  interred 
with  all  duo  honour.  Not  only  was  this  mandate  obeyed  by 
the  ofliccrs  and  privates  of  the  Imperial  army,  and  the  daimios 
with  their  retainers  as  allies,  but  t'hosiu  him.self  and  his 
adherents  agreed  to  the  armistice.  lie  declared  he  had  never 
fought  against  the  Mikado,  or  abandoned  allegiance  to  him  as 
his  enemies  alleged ; but  he  would  fight  to  the  death  against 
the  Government  and  their  partiams,  who  were  endeavouring  to 
crush  him  and  despoil  the  ancient  family  he  represented  of 
their  hereditary  domains.  Hostilities,  therefore,  remained  in 
abeyance  during  the  year.  On  the  31st  of  October  the  remains 
of  the  deceased  Kubo  tiiama  were  consigned  to  the  tomb,  with 
every  ceremonial  of  funereal  pomp,  in  the  great  cemeter)'  of  the 
Siogoons,  first  instituted  by  the  renowned  Gongen  Sama,  more 
than  two  centuries  ago,  and  where  the  sepulchral  monuments 
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of  hi.s  successors  furnish  evidence  of  a long  line  of  semi- 
sovereigns whose  power  is  now  swept  away.  The  obsequies 
occupied  several  days,  and  was  conducted  by  both  Buddhist 
and  Sintoo  high-priests,  after  the  ceremonials  of  each  religion, 
with  imposing  paraphernalia. 

§ bl5.  The  neiv  Siogoon  a daimio  of  tlte  great  family  of  Mito. — 
Already  the  name  of  Mito  has  been  mentioned  as  a daimio  of 
the  lirst  cla.ss,  and  third  on  the  list  of  the  great  eighteen  nobles. 
His  feudal ‘territory  was  Fitatsi,  a rich  and  populous  domain, 
including  the  large  and  flourishing  city  of  Jlito,  situated  about 
seventy  miles  from  Yedo  in  a northerly  direction.  The  family 
of  the  mime  name  were  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  having  one 
of  their  number  elecUsl  to  the  Siogoonship.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  a band  of  his  retaincirs  who  assassinated 
the  Kcgent  Ikamo,  in  1800,  near  his  residence  at  Yedo,  where 
the  victim’s  head  was  thrown  into  the  grounds,  after  Ixiing 
exjK)sed  in  the  town,^of  Mito  as  that  of  a traitor.  For  this 
offence  he  and  his  oldest  son  were  sentenced  by  the  Mikado  to 
“ life  retirement  ” in  their  own  territory.  However,  the  old 
daimio  died,  and  his  son  was  restored  to  power.  That  son  is 
the  personage  named  Slots  Bashi,  or  Prime  Mini.ster  of  the 
deceased  Siogoon,  Kubo  Sama,  and  hi.s  successor  ruling  with 
the  tith)  of  Uye  Sama,  but  commonly  called  by  the  first  title, 
though  his  real  personal  name  wa.s,  an<l  is,  Yoshi  Hisa,  for  he 
is  still  living  (18711)  in  private  within  his  own  domain.  Before 
his  election,  he  proved  himself  to  bo  an  able  but  ambitious 
statesman,  and  was  generally  regarded  a.s  a determined  oppo- 
nent to  foreign  intercourse.  But  foreigners  aftenvards  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  accus«.'d  in  this  respect  wrongfully,  for  his 
own  retainers  sometimes  played  the  part  of  janissaries,  who 
overawed  their  master.  A daimio  frequently  had  but  a nominal 
feudal  power  over  his  Samourai  or  Yakonins ; for  they  were  a 
troublo,some  set  of  fellows,  and  often  forced  their  master  into  a 
course  of  action  h(?  hims<df  would  disapprove  of,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mito,  commit  deeds  and  depredations  for  which  ho  had 
to  bear  the  punishment.  t)n  biking  the  reins  of  government 
in  hand,  Yoshi  Hisa  showed  that  he  was  an  able,  energetic  man, 
in  all  respects  suite<l  for  the  mixed  military  and  executive  post 
of  a Siogoon.  He  is  described  as  being  dignified  in  his  bearing, 
yet  affable  and  courteous  in  his  manners,  and  favourably  dis- 
posed towards  foreigners.  Until  a short  time  before  his  elevation. 
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he  and  Satsuma  were  on  friendly  terms,  both  being  desirous  of 
introducing  reforms  into  the  country.  After  a time  the  former 
perceived  that  the  latter  not  only  wanted  a reformation  in  the 
State,  but  a fundamental  dyna.stic  change ; and  on  this  point 
the  difference  of  their  views  was  so  great  that  a more  limited 
intercourse  was  the  result. 

§ 316.  The  Nagaio  forces  invade  Buzen — Chosiu  dictates  terms  of 
•peace. — In  like  manner  the  young  daimio  of  Nagato  and  his 
valiant  father  Chosiu  had  been  overruled  by  th^ir  kerai  or 
leading  retainers.  When  the  late  Siogoon  and  his  Govern- 
ment proposed  terms  of  submission,  and  a day  was  named  for 
these  to  bo  arranged,  they  agreed  to  do  so,  under  a written 
engagement.  Before  that  day  arrived  they  sent  a message  to 
the  envoys  declaring  the  head  men  of  Nagato  and  Suwo  would 
not  allow  them  to  act  up  to  the  terms  proposed,  and  they  were 
prepared  to  abide  the  issue  of  the  war.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, these  Japanese  janissaries  were  more  successful  for  their 
feudal  masters’  interests  than  the  murderous  retainers  of  Mito. 
A new  expedition  was  organized  to  cross  Simanosaki  Strait  as 
before,  and  invade  the  territories  of  Buzen  and  Boungo,  where 
the  commander-in-chief  Kiusiu  had  encamj)ed  his  forces  in 
isolated  detachments.  The  commander  and  oflieers  of  H.ll.’s 
gun-boat  ‘ Slaney  ’ witnessed  the  transport  of  the  force  and  its 
disembarkation,  which  was  executed  in  a manner  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  hiuropean  troops.  It  was  observed,  also, 
that  the  men  were  nearly  all  armed  with  muskets  and  Enfield 
rifles,  and  appeared  to  be  well  disciplined.  Of  course  the 
British  officers  were  prohibited  from  interfering  in  any  way 
between  the  belligerents,  but  they  could  not  help  keeping  an 
eye  upon  their  movements,  out  of  range,  but  sufficiently  near 
to  see  some  of  their  strategy.  It  was  not  know-n  whether 
Chosiu  or  his  son  were  there  in  person  to  lead  on  the  troops, 
but  some  one  apix“arcd  to  have  the  command  who  understood 
military  tactics.  They  soon  routed  the  Siogoon’s  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kokura,  and  marched  into  the  interior.  It 
transpired  that  they  were  equally  successful  in  fighting  other 
detachments,  without  much  loss,  as  they  could  attack  them  at 
long  range.  This  time  the  victorious  force  did  not  return,  but 
held  possession  of  the  conquered  lands  and  towns.  This  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Suwo  Sea,  and 
defeat  of  the  Siogoon’s  army,  was  accomplished  before  the 
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death  of  Minamoto  lyemochi.  When  that  occurred,  and  an 
armistice  was  proclaimed  by  the  Mikado,  to  which  Nagato 
and  his  father  Chosiu  assented,  they  held  these  conquests, 
and  were  masters  of  the  situation.  At  this  juncture  the 
Gorojio  themselves  officially  acknowledged  the  defeat  of  their 
army,  and  showed  a di.sposition  to  end  the  war  on  honourable 
terms.  Seeing  this,  the  daimio  of  Kanga,  fourth  on  the  li.st  of 
the  upper  eighteen,  with  a revenue  of  upwards  of  a million 
kokoo  (7.50,000?.),  offered  his  services  as  mediator  between  the 
contending  parties.  As  amicus  curias  he  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  Nagato  and  Chosiu.  His  overtures  were 
entertained  and  acknowledged  in  friendly  terms  as  between 
nobles  whose  interests  were  in  unison.  But  to  the  Gorojio  a 
manifesto  was  sent,  dictating  the  terms  on  which  only  the 
victors  would  lay  down  their  arms.  This  document  commenced 
with  a list  of  the  engagements,  the  towns  and  villages  burnt  or 
captured,  and  the  amount  of  treasure,  number  of  guns,  with 
munitions  of  war  and  other  stores  that  fell  into  their  hands. 
It  then  went  on  to  state  that  the  only  engagement  won  by  the 
Imperial  troops  was  but  a temporary  success,  and  on  their  part 
of  an  inhuman  character.  This  took  place  on  Usi  Sima,  an 
island  off  the  Suwo  shore,  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  the 
retainers  of  that  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Nagato. 
Here  two  war-ships  of  the  Siogoon  lx)mbardod  the  forts  during 
five  days,  when  they  were  evacuated,  and  taken  without  resist- 
ance, as  only  the  fishermen,  peasants,  and  their  families,  were 
left  behind.  These  inoffensive  inhabitants,  the  document 
averred,  were  merciles.sly  slaughtered  by  the  troops,  and  it  holds 
up  the  deed  as  inhuman,  barbarous,  and  contrary  to  the  usages 
of  war.  It  then  proceeded  to  show  that  these  soldiers  were 
cowards,  for,  on  the  approach  of  a party  to  relievo  the  place, 
they  fled  on  board  tbeir  sliips,  leaving  the  Nagato  men  in 
possession.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  manifesto  laid 
down  the  following  as  the  terms  for  concluding  an  honourable 
peace : — “ 1.  A public  acknowledgment  of  Chosiu  and  Nagato’s 
innocence  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  them  by  the  Siogoon  and 
his  Government.  2.  An  ap<tlogy  from  the  same  for  having 
aspersed  their  characters  before  the  Mikado  and  foreigners. 
3.  Permission  to  retain  all  the  conquests.” 

§ 317.  Superior  equipment  and  drill  of  the  Nagato  forces  to  the 
Siogoons  army. — This  bold  dictatorial  document  was  no  mere 
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piece  of  bravado,  for  (’hosiu  was  prepared  to  back  his  demands 
by  the  most  efficient  semi-disciplined  force  at  that  time  in 
Japan.  For  two  years  he  had  been  drilling  his  soldiery  in 
manual  and  platoon  exercise  after  the  iluropean  system,  and 
his  victories,  with  a much  inferior  force  in  numbers  to  that  of 
his  opponents,  were  gained  chiefly  by  their  superior  arms  and 
discipline.  Without  exaggeration,  he  could  boast  of  having  in 
his  ranks  five  times  the  number  of  rifles,  wielded  by  men 
skilled  in  their  practice,  to  those  in  the  Imperial  army,  most 
of  which  were  inferior  weapons,  and  in  the  hands  of  troops 
only  learning  to  use  them.  Of  the  undisciplined  forces  who 
comprist!d  nine-tenths  of  the  army  in  the  field,  these  were  no 
match  for  the  Nagato  men,  unless  they  came  to  close  quarters 
with  their  swords  and  spears,  which  was  generally  avoided  by 
the  riflemen  engaging  them  at  long  range.  Moreover,  the 
daimios  who  had  sent  their  contingents  into  the  field  were 
becoming  tired  of  this  unhappy  civil  war,  which  kept  them 
away  from  their  own  territories,  and  obliged  them  to  maintain 
large  bodies  of  men  at  their  own  expense,  while  it  raised  the 
price  of  provisions  and  lalx)ur  everywhere,  and  created  general 
discontent.  To  render  matters  worse,  it  was  more  than  sus- 
pected that  serious  disaffection  existed  in  the  ranks  of  the 
regular  troops.  Seeing  this  imsatisfactory  state  of  the  army  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  generalissimo,  and  the  efficient 
state  of  the  Nagato  semi-disciplined  force,  Yoshi  Hisa  resolved 
upon  training  as  many  men  as  he  could  after  the  same  system. 
Though  he  was  not  yet  formally  installed  as  Siogoon  by  the 
Mikado,  he  assumed  the  post  of  commander-in-chief,  and 
Kiusiu  resigned.  Political  and  military  affairs  remained  in 
this  imcertain  state  up  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

§ 318.  Extensive  and  destructive  fire  in  the  settlement  of  Yoko- 
hama, and  dreadfid  loss  of  native  life. — While  these  important 
events,  affecting  the  whole  political  and  social  institutions  of 
.Japan,  were  progressing,  the  foreign  community  at  Yokohama 
were  enjoying  comparative  quiet,  and  commerce  on  the  whole 
was  prospering.  This  immunity  from  sanguinary  dangers  was 
unfortunately  counterbalanced  by  a destructive  conflagration 
in  the  settlement,  which  nearly  swept  the  whole  of  its  buildings 
away,  with  the  valuable  contents  of  the  warehouses,  besides 
sacrificing  the  lives  of  many  unfortunate  .Japanese.  The  fire 
broke  out  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
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November  the  26th,  in  a cookshop  near  that  part  of  the  native 
quarter  where  the  licensed  prostitutes  dwelt.  This  place  was 
on  the  peninsula,  with  only  one  bridge  leading  to  the  main- 
lanil,  from  a narrow  street  crowded  with  flimsy  houses,  at  the 
back  of  wliich  on  Ixith  sides  were  two  deep  moats.  There  were 
about  one  thousand  inhabitants  in  Yoshiwarra,  as  this  quarter 
was  called,  and  these  were  chiefly  young  women  of  this  de- 
graded class.  The  flames  swept  along  these  narrow  fragile 
tenements  like  two  trains  of  gimpowder;  and,  though  a high 
wind  was  blowing  from  the  north  against  the  spreading  fire  at 
the  time,  they  were  consumed  with  such  nrpidity  that  many 
poor  creatures  were  burnt  to  death  in  their  houses.  Others 
who  escaped  from  the  fire  rushed  in  terror  into  the  water,  and 
many  of  those  who  could  not  swim  fell  victims  to  the  opposite 
element.  The  affrighted  inhabitants,  who  endeavoured  to  escape 
along  the  narrow  street  to  the  bridge,  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
flames;  many  were  suffoeated,  and  succumbed;  while  a large 
number  rushed  to  a small  temple  at  the  end  of  Yo.shiwarra, 
which  was  isolated  and  saved  from  the  flames.  By  this  time 
a few  boats  were  at  hand,  and  some  were  ferried  across  the 
moat;  while  the  British  Consular  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey, 
and  Dr.  Dinwoodie  of  the  naval  hosj)ital,  rendered  opportune 
assistance.  At  the  scene  of  destruction  all  was  confusion  and 
terror,  with  no  guiding  head  to  direct  many  willing  hands. 
These  good  Samaritans  got  some  men  to  construct  rapidly  a 
bridge  of  boats,  over  which  the  remainder  of  the  frail  humanity 
escaped  to  a place  of  safety ; but  not  before  nearly  a hundred 
were  left  dead  under  the  piles  of  burnt  embers,  charred  and 
unrecognizable,  or  beneath  the  less  cruel  waters,  lying  as  if 
asleep  on  the  bed  of  the  moat. 

§ blD.  Area  of  the  conjlagration  and  extent  of  property  de- 
stroyed.— Meanwhile  the  high  wind  that  prevailed  sent  showers 
of  burning  bamboos  and  paper  work,  of  which  the  houses  were 
chiefly  built,  on  to  the  outskirts  of  the  foreign  quarter,  where 
the  subordinates  in  most  of  the  legations  and  consulates  re- 
sided, near  the  Pru.ssian,  Swiss,  and  Portuguese  consular  offices. 
The  rapidity  with  which  this  block  of  buildings  caught  fire 
and  was  consumed  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a house, 
after  igniting  on  the  roof,  blazed  up  and  collapsed  in  five 
minutes.  This  block  stood  behind  the  Japanese  Custom-house, 
which  was  soon  afterwards  burnt  to  the  ground,  together  with 
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a large  quantity  of  merchandise  in  store.  Then  the  confla- 
gration spread  rapidly  over  the  central  blocks  of  buildings  in 
the  settlement,  where  the  wealthiest  merchants  and  bankers 
had  their  premises,  filled  with  A'aluable  imports,  exports,  and 
money.  The  few  engines  wore  now  brought  into  requisition ; 
every  foreign  resident  lent  a hand  to  quench  the  flames ; 
soldiers  came  from  the  barracks,  seamen  from  the  men-of-war, 
and  the  Japanese  in  foreign  employ,  all  strived  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  destructive  element ; but  to  little  purpose,  the 
fire  raged  for  hours  unchecked.  At  length  a detachment  of 
Royal  Engineers  arrived  on  the  scene  under  Lieutenant  Bond, 
who  at  once  saw  that  the  only  way  to  arrest  its  progress  was  to 
blow  up  the  premises  of  Berr  van  der  Tak,  agent  for  the 
Dutch  trading  company  and  other  godowns.  This  was  done, 
and  had  the  desired  effect;  but  not  mitil  the  greater  part  of 
the  business  streets  of  Yokohama  was  a mass  of  charred 
ruins.  The  entire  area  covered  by  the  buildings  consumed 
was  estimated  at  fifty  acres.  There  were  about  seventy'  of 
the  principal  foreign  premises  destroyed,  including  tlie  British 
legation  and  consular  residences;  the  French,  United  States, 
Prussian,  Portuguese,  and  Swiss  consulates;  about  thirty  mer- 
chants’ warehouses  and  offices ; the  dwellings  and  business 
places  of  two  auctioneers,  two  surgeons,  one  artist,  one  pho- 
tographer, one  druggi.st,  one  sailmaker,  two  tailors,  one  hair- 
dresser, two  hotels,  and  one  tavern.  The  total  value  of  the 
property  lost  by  this  catastrophe  was  estimated,  in  round 
numbers,  at  four  and  a half  million  dollars,  or  alx)ut  one 
million  sterling,  nearly  two-fifths  of  which  were  owned  by 
Japanese.  Most  of  the  foreign  property  was  insured  for  some 
two  million  dollars,  spread  over  fourteen  British  Insurance 
Companies. 

§ 320.  Relief  of  the  destitute  Japanese  by  the  authorities  and 
foreigners. — Great  distress  resulted  to  the  poor  Japanese  burnt 
out,  but  active  measures  were  immediately  taken  by  the  autho- 
rities for  their  relief.  A large  theatre  in  a part  of  the  settle- 
ment unconsumed  was  turned  into  a place  of  refuge,  and  five 
hundred  persons  were  taken  in  by  the  inhabitants  of  an  adjacent 
village.  All  the  bumt-out  foreigners  found  shelter  and  hos- 
pitality in  the  residences  of  their  fellow  settlers  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  save  their  houses  from  the  flames.  Nor 
were  they  behind-hand  in  subscribing  towards  a fund  for  the 
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relief  of  the  destitute  natives.  One  charitable  German  gave 
a thousand  itziboijs  (7ri/.),  and  others  subscribed  according  to 
their  means,  but  many  could  ill  bear  their  losses  by  the  cala- 
mity. 'I'he  few  ladies  in  the  settlement  busied  themselves  to 
set  measures  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  raising  means  to  relieve 
the  women  and  childnm  who  were  left  homele.ss,  and  almost 
without  clothing,  just  as  winter  had  set  in.  >Sir  Harry  Parkes 
was  absent  in  the  country  on  the  day  of  the  lire,  but  soon 
returned  to  find  his  legation  and  consular  residences  a heap  of 
ruins.  He  found  the  archives  and  moneys  all  saved,  but  Mr. 
Mitford  had  lost  some  valuable  maninscripts,  and  so  had  Herr 
von  Siebold,  the  interpreter.  The  old  proverb,  “ Out  of  evil 
often  good  cometh,”  was  exemplified  in  the  results  of  this  great 
fire  for  so  small  a place.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  large 
space  cleared  of  buildings,  to  lay  out  that  part  of  Yokohama 
on  an  improved  plan.  Another  result  was  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  losses  caused  by  the  fire,  the  agents  of  the  insur- 
ance oflices  met  and  determined  on  raising  their  rates  fifty  per 
cent.  Generally  speaking  the  foreign  merchants  had  covered 
all  losses  by  their  policies,  and  instead  of  mourning  over  them 
they  resumed  business  with  renewed  vigour.  The  very  destruc- 
tion of  such  large  quantities  of  piece  goods,  and  other  articles, 
naturally  gave  an  impetus  to  the  impt)rt  trade,  and  there  was 
a general  determination  to  make  the  best  of  it,  with  as  little 
loss  of  time  as  jMjssible. 

§ 321.  Fluctuatio7i8  in  tnorunj  and  commerce  at  Yokohama. — 
Among  other  institutions  established  by  the  mercantile  com- 
munity at  Yokohama  was  a Chamber  of  Commerce  composed 
of  the  leading  merchants  in  the  settlement.  Their  business 
was  to  keep  a watch  upon  the  efficient  working  of  the  new 
tariff,  the  rates  of  exchange  between  dollars  and  itziboos, 
amount  of  foreign  duties  collected  at  the  customs,  besides 
returns  of  the  imports  and  exports,  and  generally  to  advise  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  on  commercial  affairs,  or  address  the 
consuls  on  matters  connected  therewith.  For  example,  they 
recommended  certain  duties  on  silks  and  some  other  staple 
articles ; but  the  rates  fixed  in  the  new  tariff  were  much  higher, 
so  that  the  convention  did  not  give  that  sjitisfaction  which  was 
expected.  They  approved  of  the  bonded  warehouse  plan,  and 
the  appointment  of  an  English  and  an  American  merchant 
by  the  Japanese  to  see  it  carried  out.  It  was  held  as  a great 
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omission  in  the  convention  that  tiiere  was  no  clause  allowing 
the  drawback  of  duties  once  paid  by  the  importer,  so  as  to 
allow  him  the  option  of  re-exporting  at  the  original  invoice 
prices.  A remarkable  change  took  place  this  year  in  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  native  and  foreign  metallic  currencies. 
Instead  of  the  former  being  at  an  exorbitant  premium  as  at 
first,  it  was  now  at  a discount.  Formerly,  the  trader  could  not 
get  more  than  210  itziboos  for  100  dollars,  now  the  rate  was 
fixed  at  311.  The  Japanese,  having  to  buy  dollars  at  such  a 
rate  to  pay  for  imports,  bought  sparingly,  and  in  some  instances 
failed  to  fulfil  contracts  entered  into  for  forward  delivery  of 
goods.  At  this  exchange  the  native  coin  was  worth  no  more 
than  its  weight  in  silver;  consequently  the  Mexican  dollar  was 
taken  by  the  customs  at  the  original  treaty  regulation  of 
“ weight  for  weight,”  besides  being  allowed  to  pass  into  th»‘ 
general  currency  without  the  troublesome  work  of  exchange. 
^Vhile  imports  were  thus  heavily  affected  by  the  state  of  the 
money  market,  exiwrts  were  hardly  less  so.  Although  the  price 
of  silk  was  much  less  than  previously,  the  exchange  made  it 
actuallv  better  for  the  Japane.se  merchants.  Therefore  the 
seasfm  of  18tifi-7  began  in  July  unsatisfactorily.  'I'he  quantity 
ex])ortcd  during  the  season  endetl  at  that  date  comprised  11,5^;') 
bales  by  twenty-four  shij)])ers.  The  tea  season  of  18(i5-()6  was 
n-niarkable  for  the  bulk  being  exjwrted  to  the  United  States 
at  the  close  of  the  war — (5,731,125  lbs.,  and  to  the  United 
Kingdom  less  than  1 ,000,000  lbs. 

§ 322.  General  state  of  affairs  at  Nagasaki  during  the  gear, — 
During  this  year  the  foreign  community  at  Nagasaki  enjoyed 
even  a greater  immimity  from  sanguinary  troubles  with  the 
rowdy  natives,  than  their  fellow'  residents  at  Yokohama.  Con- 
sequently they  availed  themselves  not  only  of  making  frequent 
excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  on  sea  and  on  shore,  but  they 
built  charming  residences  on  the  heights  overlooking  the 
bt^autiful  bay.  In  these  dwellings  they  disp)enscd  their  hos- 
pitality with  a liberal  hand  to  the  visitors  who  called,  and  were 
always  ready  to  get  up  a pic-nic  upon  occasion,  so  that  they 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  gayest  and  most  hospitable  of 
the  foreign  communities.  They  were  also  upon  excellent  terms 
with  the  Governor  and  his  subordinate  officials;  who  were 
making  a racecourse  for  their  amusement  at  the  extreme  head 
of  the  bay,  with  a road  skirting  the  beach,  and  a bridge  con- 
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Meeting  the  upper  end  of  the  foreign  settlement  with  the  old 
])utch  island  factory  of  De-.sima.  Ground  hud  also  been 
obtained  to  construct  a wet  dock  near  the  town.  Hitherto  the 
community  had  no  resident  clergyman,  though  they  had  a neat 
chapel,  where  divine  service  was  performed  by  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Williams,  of  the  American  Episcopal  Mission  ; but  now  he  was 
relieved  of  his  kind  voluntary  wrvices  by  the  appointment  of 
a Hritish  Consular  Chaplain,  who  officiated  regularly.  The 
trade  of  the  port  was  quiet  and  at  times  dull,  the  chief  transac- 
tions being  the  sale  of  steamers  to  ISatsuma  and  the  Govern- 
ment. In  consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  itziboos  exchange 
for  100  dollars,  the  import  trade  was  limited  to  small  purchases. 
The  ex|>ort  of  rice  was  prohibited,  in  consequence  of  its  scarcity, 
and  jirices  ruled  very  high.  There  was  an  increase  on  the 
previous  year  of  the  quantity  of  tea  expnied  to  the  United 
States  in  the  season  18(55-60,  being  1,733,158  lbs.  against 
660,148  lbs.,  and  a decrea.sc  in  the  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  being  !)21,.300  lbs  against  1,779,839  lbs.  in  the  season 
of  18ii4-65. 

§ 323.  Desecration  of  aboriginal  graves  near  Hakodadi  bg 
three  Englishmen. — At  the  close  of  last  yi^ar  the  usually  dull 
settlement  of  Hakodadi  was  thrown  into  a state  of  great 
excitement,  on  account  of  the  Governor  bringing  a charge 
against  three  IKitish  subjects  for  digging  into  st>me  graves  of 
Ainos,  and  abstracting  several  of  their  skulls.  To  understand 
the  matter  clearly,  it  is  pro}>er  to  premise  that  in  the  northern 
isles  of  Japan  there  exists  remnants  of  the  aboriginal  race, 
called  in  their  own  language  Aino,  which  simply  signifies 
“Man,”  who  are  altogetlier  difterent  in  ethnological  features 
from  the  pure  Japanese  race,  the  chief  distinction  being  the 
hirsute  faces,  limbs,  and  bodies  of  the  male  sex  compared  to 
the  thinly  bearded  chins  and  almost  hairless  trunk  and  limbs 
of  Japanese  men,  who  in  this  respect  take  after  their  Mongol 
ancestors.  These  alK)rigines  were  subdued  at  the  first  conquest 
of  Japan,  and  la-ing  a harmless  people  they  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  own  customs,  government,  and  religion ; but  they 
were  confined  to  the  bleak  northern  territories  of  the  Island  of 
Yeso — Hakodadi  being  at  its  southern  extremity.  Besides 
their  peculiar  bodily  characteristics,  the  head  of  an  Aino  is 
differently  shaptsl  from  that  of  ordinary  Japanese  or  European 
heads.  Well,  it  so  hajipened  at  this  time,  that  a naturalist 
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named  Mr.  Whitely  was  on  a visit  to  this  port,  collecting 
objects  for  supplying  English  museums.  He  came  with  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  Hritish  Consul,  and  two  subonlinato 
officers  went  with  him  one  day  to  a place  called  Oto-shobi, 
ostensibly  to  shoot  birds.  In  the  neighbourluH)d  of  this  place 
there  was  an  Aino  burial-ground,  and  they,  anxious  to  obtain 
some  of  the  crania  of  this  strange  race,  dug  up  tlie  graves  and 
robbtal  the  skeletons  of  their  skulls,  j)utting  them  into  three 
baskets  fastened  on  pack-horses,  and  returning  with  their 
resurrectionist  troj)hy,  of  course  in  the  cause  of  science,  to  the 
settlement.  They  conducted  the  operation  as  secretly  as 
possible,  but  their  movements  were  ob.served  by  two  native 
boys,  who  reported  what  they  had  seen  to  the  heail  men  in 
Oto-shobi.  They  immediately  proceeded  to  the  burial-ground, 
and  founii  that  thirteen  graves  had  been  disturbed,  nine  of 
males  and  four  of  females,  while  a number  of  their  skulls  were 
missing.  The  relatives  or  descendants  of  the  dead  made  notes 
of  the  names  of  their  buried  ancestors,  and  reported  the  matter 
to  the  Governor  of  Hakodadi.  That  functionary  was  highly 
incensed  at  the  desecration  of  the  tombs,  though  they  w’ere  those 
of  an  inferior  subject-race,  as  in  any  case  it  was  a crime  highly 
punishable  according  to  Japanese  law'.  He  lost  no  time  in 
calling  on  the  British  Consul  and  accusing  his  three  country- 
men of  the  oflence.  If  it  was  true,  the  Consul  replied,  they 
were  each  liable  to  a tine  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  to  be 
deported  from  Jai>an ; at  the  same  time,  they  must  be  tried  by 
a consular  court,  and  witnesses  examined  to  prove  that  the 
accused  persons  committed  the  act  of  dc.secration  and  theft. 
Acconlingly  a court  was  held,  the  civse  tried,  and  witnesses  for 
both  sides  examined,  which  resulted  in  finding  that  the  charge 
was  not  proven.  However,  the  assessors  dissenting  from  this 
judgment,  the  case  was  referred  to  Her  Majesty’s  Envoy  for  his 
decision.  A few  days  afterwards  some  of  the  missing  skulls 
were  delivered  up,  and  the  defendants  confessed  that  they  had 
a share  in  the  desecration,  but  hintbd  that  other  foreigners  had 
been  there  before  them,  abstracting  skulls,  which  would  account 
for  the  whole  number  not  being  produced.  The  delinquents 
were  then  taken  into  custody. 

§ o24.  Mow  this  affair  ended  in  the  punishment  of  the  offenders 
and  compensation  to  the  aggrieved. — This  was  a very  awkward 
business  for  these  three  Englishmen,  especially  as  two  of  them 
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were  in  the  consular  service ; hut  as  it  would  leave  a very  bad 
impression  on  the  uiind.s  t>f  those  quiet  inoftensive  natives  in 
the  nortli,  who  were  always  better  disjwsed  towards  foreigners 
than  tlie  southern  people,  the  offence  could  not  go  unpunished. 
Viewing  it  in  this  light,  and  considering  the  British  law  provided 
against  resurrectionist  ofl’ences.  Sir  Harry  Parkes  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  transmit  instnictions  to  the  Consul  that  the  offenders  bo 
imprisoned  for  one  year  without  the  option  of  paying  a fine. 
When  this  decision  reached  Hakodadi  in  March,  1866,  much 
sympathy  was  expressed  for  them  by  the  residents  of  all 
nationalities,  and  a petition  was  forwarded  to  the  Jliuister 
praying  that  the  punishment  might  be  reduced  to  a money- 
payment  for  beluM)f  of  the  relatives  of  those  interred.  After 
due  consideration,  he  could  not  in  justice  release  the  delin- 
quents, and  they  were  ordered  to  Hong  Kong,  tliere  to  undergo 
the  term  of  tlieir  imprisonment,  while  a present  in  money  was 
to  be  given  to  the  Aiuos.  The  Governor  of  Hakodadi  was  not 
altogether  pleased  with  this  style  of  reward  and  j)unishment; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  several  interviews,  and  the  exercise  of 
great  patience  on  the  part  of  Consul  Gower,  who  had  succeeded 
Consul  Vyse,  that  ho  gave  his  consent.  All  being  arranged, 
he  started  for  the  scene  of  desecration,  with  a thousand  itziboos 
for  distribution  among  the  Ainos,  in  order  to  propitiate  their 
feelings.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  friends,  one  a consular 
official,  and  four  Yakouins,  all  of  them  travelling  on  horseback, 
as  they  had  to  ride  a distance  of  forty  miles  to  the  furthest 
village — it  having  transpire<l  that  the  inhabitants  of  two 
villages  were  interested.  The  first  place  was  named  Mori, 
twenty-eight  miles,  but  not  a single  Aino  was  seen,  so  the 
party  pushed  on  to  Oto-shibe,  twelve  miles  farther.  At  first 
thev  were  received  with  great  sulkiness  by  some  of  the  men, 
but  this  gradually  wore  off,  and  the  judicious  distribution  of 
small  coin  among  the  youthful  Ainos,  with  here  and  there  an 
itziboo  to  the  patriarchs  of  the  tribe,  changed  ill-tempered 
countenances  into  smiling  faces,  and  drew  from  the  men  their 
curious  friendly  mode  of  salutation,  made  by  raising  both 
palms  of  the  hands  to  the  chin,  and  then  stroking  the  long 
flowing  beard  gently  down.  The  Governor  of  Hakodadi  re- 
quiring some  rest  after  his  journey,  the  ceremonial  of  distribu- 
tion was  postjmncd  imtil  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day, 
which  enabled  the  party  to  visit  the  village  of  Urap,  where 
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tliey  were  very  kindly  received,  a.s  the  inhubitants  had  no 
complaints  against  foreigners.  On  their  return  to  Oto-shibe, 
preparations  were  made  for  the  ceremony  of  distribution.  The 
Con.sul  and  his  fellow  official,  3[r.  Hobertson,  who  could  speak 
Aino,  and  their  friend,  with  the  (lovernor,  sat  on  a bench' 
covered  with  rod  baize  in  the  verandah  of  the  tea-house  or  inn, 
while  the  recipients,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  squatted  on 
mats  in  the  garden  in  front,  (lower  and  his  a.ssistant  then 
stepped  forward,  requesting  the  Ainos  to  stand  up,  which  they 
ilid,  when  he  addressed  them  through  their  .fapanese  inter- 
preter to  the  following  effect : — “ 1 am  the  British  Consul 
lately  arrived  at  Hakodadi,  and  have  been  sent  by  my  Minister 
to  express  to  you  the  regret  that  my  Government,  in  common 
with  my  countrymen,  feel  at  the  desecration  of  your  family 
graves.  Th(,‘  three  men  who  were  guilty  of  this  crime  have 
been  severely  punished,  sent  away  from  Hakodadi,  and  are  now 
imdergoing  imprisonment.  In  all  countries  there  are  good  and 
bad  men : the  bad  must  be  punished,  so  that  the  good  may  live 
in  peace.  The  expenses  incurred  by  you  in  connection  wdth 
the  trial  will  be  paid  by  my  Government,  and,  in  addition,  I 
am  directed  to  distribute  the  sum  of  one  thousand  itziboos 
among  you  in  equal  proportions  to  the  relations  of  those  whose 
graves  were  desecrated.  Now  that  these  men  have  been 
punished,  I hope  that  no  ill-feeling  towards  foreigners  will  rest 
among  you,  and  that  you  will  receive  all  foreigners  in  the 
same  kindly  way  as  formerly.”  * Mr.  Bobertson  then  distributed 
800  pieces  in  packets  of  18,  wdth  an  inscription  on  each 
denoting  that  it  was  a present  from  the  British  Government, 
to  each  member  of  this  curious  little  assembly.  At  Mori  the 
same  ceremony  was  gone  through,  the  number  of  recipients 
being  only  11.  All  expressed  themselves  satisfied,  giving  vent 
to  expressions  of  delight  at  receiving  the  suddenly  acquired 
riches,  to  them,  of  twenty-seven  shillings  each. 

* ‘ North  China  Herald.’ 
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1867. 

The  mew  Sioooom  imstalled  — Demise  op  the  Mikado  Oba-h*to  — Sqcceeded 
BP  Ills  SoM  Mut-su*to — Receptiom  of  Emtoys  by  the  Sioooom  at  Osaka. 

§ 325.  iDstaUatioo  of  the  Siogoon  by  the  Mikado  at  Kioto.  § 326.  Yoshi  Hisa 
expouods  his  policy  to  an  assembly  of  daimioe.  § 327.  He  assumes  the  reins  of 
power  with  talent  and  energy.  § 328.  Sadden  death  of  the  Mikado  Ko*uei,  or 
Osa>h’to,  at  Kioto.  § 329.  Inferior  character  and  talents  of  the  decesised  monarch. 
§ 330.  An  interregnum  of  eighty  days  in  the  Mikado's  rule.  § 331.  The  French 
Envoy  monopolizes  large  government  contracts  for  his  countrymen.  § 332.  French 
officers  arrive  to  drill  and  clothe  the  Imperial  army.  § 333.  Japanese  contributions 
and  visitors  at  the  Paris  International  Ezbibition.  § 334.  Mimbo  Taiyoo,  the  new 
Siogoon's  brother,  visits  Paris.  § 335.  Elxodus  of  various  classes  of  Japanese  to 
America  and  Europe.  § 336.  Notification  disbanding  the  army  in  the  6eld  against 
Chosiu  on  account  of  the  Mikado's  death.  § 337.  Admiral  King  and  his  officers 
entertained  by  the  daimio  of  Tsikuzen.  § 338.  Series  of  grand  receptions  of  the 
foreign  Ministers  by  the  Siogoon  at  Osaka.  § 339.  Official  audiences  to  the  four 
Envoys  in  Japanese  style.  § 340.  Hiogo,  Osaka,  and  Yedo  to  be  opened  to  foreign 
residents  in  January,  1868. 


§ 325.  Installation  of  the  Siogoon  by  the  Mikado  with  fvU  ‘powers. 
— On  the  10th  of  January,  Yoshi  Hisa,  late  Stots-Bashi,  was  at 
Kioto,  and  received  the  solemn  investiture  of  Siogoon  by  the 
hands  of  the  Mikado,  at  a grand  ceremonial,  when  the  chief 
Ministers  of  the  Imperial  household,  and  members  of  the 
Gorojio,  with  a host  of  other  court  dignitaries  and  daimios  of 
the  higher  classes,  graced  and  sanctioned  its  legality  with 
their  presence,  excepting  the  nobles  who  were  inimical  to  his 
power  in  the  State.  Before  that  day  he  only  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  Executive  Government  as  Siogoon  elect.  It 
transpired  that  during  the  interregnum  he  intimated  to  the 
Mikado,  in  a respectful  but  quietly  determined  manner,  that 
it  was  far  from  his  wish  to  accept  the  honourable  post  to  which 
he  had  been  elected ; still  he  would  do  so  as  an  incumbent  duty, 
but  only  on  two  conditions:  First,  that  the  Mikado  should 
give  ear  to  his  advice  as  that  of  a councillor,  who  would  by  his 
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office  Ik?  brought  into  closer  contact  with  foreigners  than  tlie 
great  dainhos,  and  give  preference  to  his  counsel.  Secondly, 
that  all  the  daimios  should  not  only  aj)prove  of  his  appoint- 
ment, but  promise  him  their  entire  and  unconditional  supjwrt 
in  currying  out  the  internal  and  foreign  policy  ho  might  diunn 
it  necessary  to  pursue.  He  was  further  rejjorted  to  have 
suggested  that  the  eontimiancc  of  hostilities  against  Chosiu  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  would,  in  his  opinion,  lx-  productive 
of  no  Ix-nefieial  result,  but  would  rather  tend  to  excite  the 
minds  of  other  lila-ral  daimios  to  a similar  pfdicy.  The 
Mikado — who  at  the  time  wa.s  in  rather  a weakly  state  of 
health— li.stened  attentively  to  the  projx)sitions  of  this  astute, 
vigorous  statesman,  and  it  was  rejwrted  at  the  time  that  he 
gave  in  to  the  views  expressed  by  his  new  generalissimo- 
premier,  and  accorded  him  full  powers  to  act  as  he  pleased, 
but  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  rights  of 
hereditary  sovereignty. 

§ 32G.  Yoihi  llisa  expoutuh  his  policy  to  an  assembly  of 
daimios. — A few  days  after  this  audience  with  his  sovereign, 
he  had  a conference  with  the  daimios  who  had  come  to  be 
present  at  his  installation.  On  that  occasion  it  was  reported 
that  \oshi  Hisa  ojxjned  the  meeting  by  expressing  his  aversion 
to  the  a<!ceptance,  of  the  high  office  to  which  he  had  l)cen 
unanimously  elected.  He  a.sked  candidly  whether  any  daimio 
present  was  willing  to  take  upon  himself  the  j>erformance  of 
its  onerous  duties.  No  one  .sj)oke,  either  to  object  to  his 
assuming  power,  or  put  himself  forward  as  a candidate  for  the 
post.  Then  he  proceede<l  to  infonn  the  august  assembly  that, 
although  contrary  to  his  desire,  he  found  himself  placed  by 
their  silence  in  an  unenviable  jtosition,  and  one  which  he  con- 
sidered as  altogether  untenable  except  with  their  full  support, 
he  should  not  hesitate  in  relin(iuishing  the  trust  j)laeed  in  his 
hands  upon  the  lirst  signs  of  disaffection  or  hostility.  At  the 
same  time,  in  order  that  they  might  know  what  measures  he 
invited  them  to  endorse,  he  would -briefly  state  their  purport. 
As  Siogoon,  while  acting  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  he  should 
expect  their  aid ; and  if  any  one  dissented  from  his  policy,  it 
must  be  intimated  to  him  in  a respectful,  dutiful  manner,  as 
the  head  of  the  Executive  (jovernment.  With  regard  to  the 
Chosiu  embroilment,  it  was  his  intention  to  settle  it  as  soon  as 
possible  on  peaceful  terms,  with  a view  of  subsequently  con- 
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solidating  the  whole  forces  of  Japan  into  a regular  and  effective 
army.  The  foreign  treaties  he  considered  to  have  been  made 
and  deliberately  concluded  by  his  predecessors ; and  though  he 
•might  find  it  necessary  to  inaugurate  a radical  change  in  the 
internal  policy  of  the  Government,  yet  he  would  prove  to  the 
foreign  Ministers  that  the  Japanese  wore  both  as  willing  and 
desirous  of  performing  their  treaty  obligations  as  themselves. 
An  opportunity  to  explain  this  would  bo  afforded  to  himself,  as 
well  as  to  the  assembly  he  was  addressing,  on  the  occasion  of 
opening  Iliogo,  or  even  sooner,  when  he  intended  to  entertain 
the  foreign  .Ministers  at  the  official  castle  of  Osaka,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prove  to  them  the  sincerity  of  the  future  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  of  Japan. 

§ 327.  Yoslii  Hisa  assumes  the  reins  of  power  with  energy. — 
Finding  no  apparent  opjKwition  to  his  assuming  the  reins  of 
this  quasi-government,  the  newly  appointed  Siogoon  took  them 
in  hand  with  a will,  to  drive  it  safely  through  the  complicated 
difficulties  that  surrounded  the  downfall  of  the  State  coach. 
It  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  he  devoted  to  the  public 
business  of  Japan,  at  this  transitionary  period,  an  amount  of  in- 
telligence, energy,  and  earnestness,  seldom  if  ever  exhibited  by 
the  executive  ruler  of  the  realm.  At  the  same  time,  while  he 
conciliated  the  people,  ho  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  his 
sovereign.  The  only  dissentients  were  the  daimios,  who  were 
jealous  of  his  abilities  and  power,  ^^■ith  a view  to  discuss  with 
them  the  policy  of  progress  the  nation  should  adopt,  he  endea- 
voured to  convoke  an  assemblage  at  Kioto  of  all  the  great  feuda- 
tories who  were  possessed  of  independent  territorial  rights,  to 
discuss  the  political  questions  of  the  day.  They  had  different 
views  to  advocate,  at  least  a certain  number  of  the  upper 
eighteen,  and  abstained  from  accepting  the  jwlitical  behests 
of  the  energetic  successor  to  the  enfeebled  lyemochi.  In  fact, 
the  more  Yoshi  Hisa  showed  himself  suited  for  becoming  the 
lieutenant  of  tlie  legitimate  sovereign,  the  more  these  powerful 
feudatories  became  apprehensive  of  his  assuming  some  day  the 
regal  authority.  Consequently,  the  daimios  of  Satsuma  and 
other  great  nobles  w'ho  had  not  rallied  round  his  standard, 
held  aloof  to  watch  the  course  of  events. 

§ 328.  Sudden  demise  of  the  Mikado  at  Kioto  in  February. — 
In  the  midst  of  their  deliberations  and  contentions  the  now 
Siogoon,  the  Gorojio,  and  the  ruling  daimios  of  the  hetero- 
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geneooB  system  by  which  Japan  was  then  governed,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  misgoverned,  were  startled  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  unexpected  death  of  the  Mikado  in  his  palace  at 
Kioto  on  the  3rd  of  February.  Scarcely  had  the  nation 
cast  off  its  mourning  at  the  death  of  the  youthful  Siogoon, 
Minomoto  lyemochi,  five  months  before,  than  it  was  called 
upon  to  perform  ancient  customs  and  ceremonials  of  a graver 
character  on  the  demise  of  their  legitimate  sovereign,  Ko-Mei, 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth 
of  his  reign,  ruling  under  the  title  of  Osa-h’to.  The  first  of 
these  monarchs  entitled  Jim -moo,  commence<l  his  reign  2327 
years  before,  and  he  and  his  long  line  of  successors  for  more 
than  twenty  centuries  held  undivided  sway  over  the  realm  as 
absolute  kings.  Then  there  was  a decline  in  this  despotic 
sway  through  the  weakness  of  the  hereditary  Court  of  Kioto, 
and  the  growing  strength  of  the  feudal  nobility  who  instituted 
the  Siogoonship  and  its  rival  Court  of  Yedo,  luitil  the  Mikados 
became  jwwerless  and  passive  occupants  of  the  sacred  throne. 
Nevertheless,  though  they  were  such  in  an  executive  capacity, 
they  maintained  their  hereditary  legitimate  power  over  the 
nation ; and  the  mass  of  the  people  regarded  the  reigning 
Mikado  with  superstitious  veneration,  as  of  heavenly  descent 
from  the  Kami,  or  gods  of  the  Sintoo  creed.  Even  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  of  his  vassals — the  eighteen  semi-inde- 
pendent daimios — yielded  implicit  obedience  to  the  behests  of 
the  deceased  Mikado,  when  they  would  have  treated  the  orders 
of  the  late  Siogoon  with  indiiference,  if  not  contempt  Hence 
he  was  surrounded  with  the  “ divinity  which  hedges  a king  ” as 
much  as  the  most  sacred  European  or  Asiatic  monarch. 

§ 329.  Inferior  character  and  talents  of  the  deceased  Mikado. — 
It  was  from  this  profound  veneration  in  which  the  Mikados 
were  held  by  all  estates  in  the  realm,  from  the  prince  to  the 
peasant,  that  the  foreign  appellation  arose  among  writers  of 
styling  the  late  occupant  of  the  throne  the  “ Spiritual  Emperor,” 
in  contradistinction  to  that  of  “ Temporal  Emperor,”  by  which  the 
Siogoon  was  designated."  Both  designations  were  inappropriate, 
as  these  brief  annals  show.  What  the  claims  of  his  prede- 
cessors were  to  be  held  up  as  sacred  personages,  removed  from 
all  the  cares  and  gross  realities  of  this  world,  there  are  no 
records  from  which  to  gather  authentic  materials,  at  least  as 
far  as  foreign  investigations  are  concerned.  But  there  are 
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reliable  accounts  from  native  sources,  which  go  far  to  prove 
that  Ko-Mei  was  a man  who  had  little  or  no  claim  to 
ecclesiastical  sovereignty  or  heavenly  origin,  being  of  those 
designated  in  Scripture  as  “ of  the  earth  earthy.”  It  is  true 
that  the  statements  of  this  kind  to  foreigners  were  viva  voce, 
but  the  informants,  were  in  a position  at  the  Court  of  Kioto  to 
know  the  true  nature  of  his  character.  They  represented  him 
As  being  of  an  avaricious  and  time-serving  disposition : a per- 
sonage who  greedily  accepted  all  the  pecuniary  means  he  could 
obtain  from  contending  parties  in  the  State ; hut  who  had  not 
sufficient  strength  of  character  to  identify  himself  with  any 
party.  It  was  alleged  that  he  acted  with  great  duplicity  in 
the  embroilment  of  the  Siogoon’s  party  with  Chosiu,  while  that 
gallant  vassal  never  deserted  from  his  allegiance.  Moreover, 
when  it  transpired  that  he  had  died  of  the  small-pox,  the  case 
was  without  precedent,  as  he  was  the  first  of  the  Mikados, 
during  a period  of  more  than  twenty-three  and  a quarter 
centuries,  who  succumbed  to  so  foul  a disease.  It  was  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  many  superstitious  Japanese  believed, 
from  this  fact,  that  great  calamities  or  revolutions  would  befall 
their  country ; and  in  this  respect  their  prophecies  were  ful- 
filled, but  from  different  causes. 

§ 330.  An  interregnum  of  eighty  days  in  the  Mikado's  rule. — 
Notwithstanding  the  departure  from  this  life  of  one  possessed 
of  mediocre  attainments,  his  demise  as  the  hereditary  sovereign 
of  the  realm,  at  aiv  important  jimcture  of  political  affairs,  had  a 
momentous  and  permanent  effect  upon  the  destinies  of  Japan. 
Without  reference  to  events  that  subsequently  transpired,  in 
the  extraordinary  revolution  and  progress  of  the  State,  there 
is  every  evidence  to  infer  that  the  death  of  Ko-Mei,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Japanese  New  Year,  was  the  culminating  point 
in  the  political  struggle  brought  about  by  foreign  innovations, 
which  have  since  restored  the  ancient  monarchy  to  more  than 
its  pristine  glory.  At  his  death  he  left  a successor  in  his 
eldest  son,  then  a young  man  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  who, 
not  having  attained  his  majority,  could  not  ascend  the  vacant 
throne.  This  involved  all  the  complications  of  ruling  by  a re- 
gency, until  he  reached  the  age  of  nineteen,  when  he  would  be 
qualifietl  to  reign,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  The 
same  authority  ruled  that  the  usual  j)eriod  of  mourning  for  the 
demise  of  the  Mikado  must  be  fifty  days,  and  at  the  expiry  of 
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that  time,  the  ceremonies  appertaining  to  the  installation  of  his 
successor  should  occupy  thirty  days  more.  During  these  eighty 
days  no  Government  business  requiring  reference  to  the  Court 
of  Kioto  could  be  transacted ; but  the  Siogoon  and  the  Gorojio 
were  empowered  to  conduct  the  executive  departments  as  usual. 
However,  the  proposed  visit  of  the  Foreign  Plenipotentiaries  to 
Osaka  was  postponed,  which  was  agreed  to  by  them,  excepting 
M.  Leon  Rwhe,  the  French  M inister,  who  went  there,  and  had 
several  conferences  with  the  Siogoon,  it  is  conjectured  with  a 
view  to  protest  against  the  opening  of  that  city  and  Hiogo,  as 
he  conceived  it  disadvantageous  to  his  country’s  interest.  But 
his  influence  was  limited,  and  he  could  not  give  effect  to  his 
intended  obstructive  jwlicy  against  the  extension  of  legitimate 
trade. 

§ 331.  The  French  Envoy  monopolizes  large  Government  con- 
tracts.— These  latter  remarks  open  up  the  important  question 
how  far  it  was  allowable  for  a foreign  diplomatist  to  interfere 
in  commercial  dealings  beyond  his  legitimate  duties.  As  to 
the  amount  of  business  conducted  by  French  merchants  at  the 
treaty  ports,  it  was  infinitesimal  compared  with  that  of  British 
merchants ; and  in  no  case  did  it  transpire  that  the  officers  of 
Her  Majesty’s  legation  or  consulates  entered  into  business  trans- 
actions with  the  Japanese  merchants  or  the  Government.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  French  and  American 
diplomatic  services  not  only  did  so,  for  their  own  profit,  but 
the  Envoys  advocated  the  interests  of  their  countrj’men  to  con- 
clude large  contracts  for  military  and  naval  stores.  In  this 
manner  M.  Boche  had  secured  a kind  of  monopoly  from  the 
Government  at  Yedo  for  the  construction  of  docks,  arsenal, 
machinery  and  ships  required,  besides  arms,  clothing,  muni- 
tions and  other  stores  for  the  militar}',  to  the  managing  director 
of  the  Messageries  Imperiales  Company  in  Japan.  At  the  time 
much  indignation  was  expressed  by  the  foreign  traders  generally 
at  being  excluded  from  these  large  contracts,  but  as  it  turned 
out  the  monopoly  was  failure. 

§ 332.  French  officers  arrive  to  drill  and  clothe  the  native  army. 
— After  the  time  those  contracts  were  entered  into,  there  ar- 
rived at  Yokohama  the  ‘Alphee,’  a Jlcssageries  steamer,  with 
a number  of  commissioned  and  non-commi.ssioned  infantry 
officers,  to  act  as  drill  instructors  to  the  Siogoon’s  army,  which 
he  intended  to  reconstruct  after  the  French  military  system. 
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This  vessel  brought  out  also  the  first  supply  of  uniforms  for  the 
officers  and  privates.  When  they  apj)eared  in  these,  the  latter 
were  passable,  but  the  former  presented  a most  incongruous 
aspect,  for  they  still  wore  their  two  swords  in  a sort  of  hybrid 
fashion  Ixdween  a Japanese  Yakonin  and  a Parisian  gendarme. 
The  trowsers  did  not  fit,  the  boots  were  large  and  heavy,  which 
the  old  habit  of  dragging  the  sandal  imfitted  them  to  w^ear ; 
the  coats  were  made  of  black  cloth  ])rofusely  covered  with 
silver  lace,  and  slit  up  the  back  to  allow  the  long  swords  to 
stick  out  behind,  re.sembling  the  tails  of  certain  animals  to 
which  they  were  irreverently  compared ; in  fine,  they  looked 
far  more  like  gorilla  monkeys  than  men. 

§ 838.  Japanese  contributions  and  visitors  at  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition.— This  being  the  year  of  the  International  Exhibition  in 
Paris,  a great  many  Japanese  of  high  birth  and  rank  set  sail 
for  France  to  see  it ; while  the  Siogoon  and  several  of  the  leading 
daimios  contributed  largely  to  it.  From  Yedo  was  sent  a choice 
collection  of  the  most  admirable  articles  of  Japanese  manufac- 
ture for  utility  and  ornament  in  silk  and  satin  fabrics,  lacquer 
ware,  porcelain,  bronzes,  and  the  numerous  curious  carvings  in 
ivory  for  which  the  artificers  are  famous.  One  of  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  mail  steamers,  named  the  ‘ Azof,’  was 
chartered  to  convey  the  exhibits  to  Suez,  from  whence  they 
were  forwarded  to  Paris  by  the  Slessageries  Imp^riales.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  collection  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  the  cases  in  which  they  were  packed  filled  five  hun- 
dred tons  of  the  ship’s  capacity.  From  Nagasaki  Satsuma  and 
others  of  the  southern  daimios  sent  an  equal,  if  not  a larger 
(juantity  of  samples  of  their  productions,  the  bulky  articles 
being  suits  of  daimios’  armour  on  models  of  men  and  horses ; 
and  a veritable  tea-house,  dwelling,  and  shop,  with  men  and 
women  to  occupy  them.  From  these  warlike  nobles  there  was 
a superb  collection  of  armour,  swords,  lances,  bows,  arrows,  and 
other  defensive  and  offensive  panoply  of  mediaeval  warfare, 
which  are  now  becoming  as  much  disused  in  Japan  as  they  are 
in  Europe.  Not  only  did  the  damio  of  Satsuma  contribute 
largely,  but  he  sent  his  two  younger  brothers  and  suite  to  see 
the  “ World’s  Fair,”  and  enjoy  the  gaieties  of  Paris. 

§ 334.  Mimbo  Taiijoo,  the  Siogoon  s brother,  visits  Paris. — Yoshi 
Hisa  the  new  Siogoon,  was  the  promoter  of  this  forward  move- 
ment, to  his  great  credit,  in  what  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
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first  step,  practically,  which  the  “Land  of  the  Rising  Sun” 
made  in  entering  the  comity  of  Western  nations.  Preparations 
had  been  well  forward  at  the  time  the  Mikado  died,  and  it  was 
another  indication  of  Japanese  progress,  on  his  part,  that  he  did 
not  countermand  the  movement.  He  not  only  proved  himself 
above  any  superstitious  prejudice  in  the  matter,  by  ordering 
the  contributions  to  be  dispatched  without  delay,  but  sent 
his  younger  brother,  Mimboo  Taiyoo,  a cadet  of  the  Gosankay 
House  of  Tokugawa,  nominally  as  custodian  and  curator  of  the 
contributions.  He  was,  however,  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  a 
quiet,  but  intelligent  yoimg  man,  so  he  delegated  his  authority 
to  the  members  of  his  numerous  staff  and  a competent  inter- 
preter, who  was  an  accomplished  linguist.  It  was  intended 
that  he  should  remain  three  or  four  years  in  France  to  obtain 
a European  education ; but  the  revolutionary  state  of  affairs  at 
the  close  of  the  year  was  the  cause  of  him  and  his  staff  being 
suddenly  recalled,  shortly  after  they  had  furnished  a luxurious 
hdd  in  one  of  the  fashionable  faviourgs  of  Paris,  where  he  was 
going  through  anything  but  a useful  or  moral  curriculum. 

§ 335.  Exodvs  of  variotis  classes  of  Japanese  to  America 
and  Europe.  — Less  than  a year  before  the  death  of  the 
Mikado  Ko-Mei,  that  famous  decree  was  issued  by  his  sanction, 
extending  the  privilege  of  foreign  travel  to  all  classes  of  his 
subjects.  During  his  lifetime  this  privilege  was  but  sparingly 
availed  of,  whether  from  uncertainty  as  to  the  practical  abro- 
gation of  the  old  sanguinary  edict,  or  the  facilities  for  distant 
travel  being  unprepared,  does  not  appear.  But  it  was  sig- 
nificant of  the  radical  changes  taking  place  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  jiolicy  of  the  new  Siogoon  and  his 
Government,  that  there  were  more  departures  of  Japanese  of 
all  classes  during  the  fifty  days  the  Mikado  lay  in  state 
unburied,  than  in  the  eleven  months  previous.  Yoshi  Hisa 
accredited  several  representatives  to  foreign  courts;  not  sent 
reluctantly,  but  in  a friendly  spirit,  and  with  full  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  diplomatic  intercjourse.  At  this  time  the 
American  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  established, 
and  running  magnificent  steamers  of  three  thousand  and  four 
thousand  tons  measurement.  By  the  ‘Colorado’  of  that  line 
a Japanese  Minister  and  suite  proceeded  to  San  Francisco  for 
Washington.  In  the  same  vessel,  and  others  that  followed, 
not  only  were  there  a number  of  young  men  with  means  to 
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travel  and  study  in  the  United  States,  but  troupes  of  acrobats, 
jugglers,  stage-players,  labourers,  and  skilled  mechanics,  who 
ventured  abroad  to  better  their  fortunes  amongst  the  whilom 
barbarians.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a regular  voluntary 
emigration  to  America,  as  it  became,  by  means  of  this  line,  the 
nearest  Western  state  to  reach  by  a cheap  and  rapid  transit. 
Great  expectations  were  entertained  of  the  multitudes  expected 
to  flock  to  San  Francisco  and  spread  over  all  the  States,  but 
these  have  not  been  realized.  However,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  movement,  the  characters  of  the  Japanese  immigrants  and 
educated  gentlemen  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  Americans. 
They  saw  that  they  quickly  understood  the  advantage  of 
foreign  inventions  of  all  kinds,  and  readily  adopted  their 
manners  and  customs.  Four  students  entered  the  college  at 
San  Francisco  to  study,  and  several  were  allowed  to  learn 
navigation  and  marine  warfare  in  the  navy-yard.  In  like 
manner  some  thirteen  yoimg  gentlemen-cadets,  under  the 
charge  of  a high  Japanese  oflicer,  came  to  England  to  place 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
for  study  and  practical  information  in  the  United  Service. 
Some  of  those  who  entered  at  Woolwich  distinguished  them- 
selves prominently,  and  others  who  entered  the  navy  reached 
the  proficiency  of  entitling  them  to  rank  as  lieutenants, 

§ 336.  Notificaiion  disbanding  the  army  against  Chosiu. — 
Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  mourning  for  the 
Mikado,  the  following  important  proclamation  was  issued  at 
Elioto  to  the  daimios  of  the  first  class,  announcing  the  final 
abandonment  of  hostilities  against  Chosiu  and  the  daimio  of 
Nagato,  his  son.  “Notification  issued  by  Iki  no-kami,  7th 
March,  1867.  With  reference  to  an  Imperial  Decree,  directing 
that  military  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  troops  employed 
in  the  chastisement  of  Chosiu  should  be  temporarily  left  in 
abeyance ; at  this  time  orders  have  been  given  that  the  troops 
are  to  be  disbanded,  on  account  of  the  national  mourning  for 
the  Mikado.”  “The  above  orders  were  issued  on  the  27th 
February.”  This  was  tantamoimt  to  an  official  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  Nagato  and  Suwo  forces  were  victors  in  the 
struggle.  It  was  in  no  way  remarkable,  especially  after  the 
new  Siogoon  manifested  his  unwillingness  to  involve  himself 
in  contention  with  a daimio  whose  powerful  connections,  geo- 
graphical position,  and  known  resources,  rendered  the  result  of 
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the  contest  hardly  doubtful.  This  acknowledpnent  of  defeat 
by  the  party  of  Daimios  oppost'd  to  him  rendered  Cho.siu 
master  of  the  situation,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  advantage 
gained.  Not  only  had  he  broken  the  pregtige  of  the  Siogoon, 
the  Gorojio,  and  their  adherents,  but  he  retained  the  substantial 
fruits  of  his  victory  in  a considerable  accession  to  the  territories 
of  the  ancient  Nagato  clan;  that  might  be  increased  to  their 
original  extent  when  his  family  were  the  feudatories  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Hanyodo  Peninsula,  He  had  crossed  the  Suwo 
Sea,  ami  held  the  chief  part  of  the  Buzen  feudatory,  which 
gave  him  aksolute  command  over  Simanosaki  Strait  on  both 
sides.  This  position  was  not  only  alarming  to  the  Siogoon 
and  his  Government,  but  foreigners  wei'o  apprehensive  of  re- 
newed hostilities  should  he  again  try  to  close  this  important 
channel. 

§ 337.  Admiral  King  and  his  officers  entertained  bg  the  daimio 
of  Tsikuzen. — As  the  apprehension  of  attacks  upon  the  settle- 
ments of  Yokohama  and  Nagasaki  gradually  died  away,  the 
se»i  and  land  forces  were  retluced  accordingly,  and  removed 
to  other  stations  in  the  Far  East,  or  were  ordered  home.  How- 
ever, sufficient  naval  and  military  contingents  were  left  to 
meet  any  emergency.  Of  these  the  British  squadron  imder 
Admiral  King  remained ; but,  it  not  being  necessary  that  the 
ships  should  remain  too  long  at  anchor  in  harlxjur,  ho  made 
a cruise  round  the  southern  islands,  entering  other  than  treaty 
ports  belonging  to  some  of  the  great  Daimios.  On  one  occtvsion 
he  visited  the  port  of  Fuokoku,  the  chief  town  in  the  territory 
of  the  daimio  of  Tsikuzen,  situated  on  the  north-western  coast 
of  Kiusiu,  near  the  outer  entrance  to  Simanosaki  Strait.  This 
feudatory  belonged  to  the  Koorada  family,  with  an  estimated 
revenue  of  390,000Z.  per  annum.  Admiral  King  arrived  one 
evening  at  the  anchorage  off  this  seaport  in  the  spacious  Bay 
of  Hakosaki,  on  board  his  flag-ship,  the  ‘ Princess  Eoyal,’  with 
the  ‘ Basilisk  ’ corvette,  and  a gun-lx>at.  Immediately  the 
vessels  came  to  anchor,  Tsikuzen  him.self  and  suite  came  off 
in  a steamer  of  his  own  to  welcome  the  Admiral,  inviting  him 
and  thirty  of  his  officers  next  day  to  a banquet  at  his  palatial 
residence.  This  was  ixccepted,  and  they  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained after  the  Japanese  style  with  a tedious  number  of 
courses.  While  on  the  way  back  to  the  gun-boat  they  were 
escorted  into  a brilliantly  lighted  house,  where  another  enter- 
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tainment  was  laid  out  in  the  European  style  for  those  to  par- 
take of  who  had  not  maile  a sufficient  meal  off  the  native 
viands.  Next  day  a lar^e  party  were  invited  to  a battue  in  a 
neighbourintr  forest,  where  they  shot  fifty  deer  and  two  wild 
boars.  Then  fallowed  a naval  demonstnition,  and  a military 
display  on  shore ; when  a multitude  of  s[M3ctators  assembled 
to  witness  the  manoeuvres,  giving  evidence  of  the  largci  and 
industrious  population  in  this  friendly  daimio’s  territory. 

§ 338.  Grand  receptions  of  the  foreign  Ministers  by  the 
Siogoon. — On  the  28th  of  April,  the  eighty  days  of  inter- 
regnum expired;  the  hody  of  the  Jlikado,  Jut-mei,  was  interred 
in  the  cemetery  dedicated  to  his  predecessors  at  Kioto,  the 
youthful  prince  wivs  installed  us  his  successor,  and  a Council  of 
Regency  apjsunted  to  assist  him  in  conducting  the  affairs  of 
State.  Then  the  nation  resumed  its  ordinary  aspect,  while  the 
Siogoon  carried  on  his  Government  with  fresh  vigour.  His 
earliest  act  was  to  arrange  the  time  when  the  foreign  Mini.sters 
should  have  interviews  at  Osaka,  and  pri'parations  be  made  to 
entertain  them  with  munificent  hospitality.  All  was  ready  on 
the  1st  of  May,  by  which  day  the  British  plenipotentiary  had 
arrived  in  the  ‘ Basilisk,’  with  the  ‘ Argus,’  ‘ Pelorus,’  and 
‘ Serpent,’  in  harbour ; the  Dutch  Envoy  with  the  ‘ Watergeus  ’ 
and  a Japanese  steamer;  the  French  Minister  in  ‘La  Guerriere,’ 
and  the  American  Envoy  in  the  ‘Shenandoah.’  Next  day  Sir 
Harry  Parkes  and  suite  were  admitted  to  a private  audience  of 
the  Siogoon,  now  styled  Uye  Sama,  his  personal  name  l>eing 
Yoshi  Hisa.  He  was  de.scribed  as  a man  of  ordinary  stature, 
with  a pleasant  and  very  intelligent  face,  bright  sparkling 
eyes,  and  a voice  of  remarkable  sweetness.  He  was  dignified 
in  his  Ixiaring,  with  easy  and  refined  maimers.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  audience,  the  mounted  escort  of  troopers,  and  a 
company  of  infantry,  w'ho  formed  His  Excellency’s  guard  on 
the  occasion,  passed  in  review  before  the  Siogoon,  and  went 
through  various  evolutions,  which  seemetl  to  give  him  great 
pleasure.  The  British  jMinister  and  suite  were  then  conducted 
into  a room  in  which  was  laid  a sumptuous  dinner,  cooked  and 
served  in  the  French  style,  at  which  all  the  plate  and  glass 
were  of  the  best  European  manufacture.  Their  host  did  the 
honours  of  the  table  himself,  and  though  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  done  so  at  a dinner  d la  Europeenne,  he  went  through 
the  etiquette  as  if  to  “ the  manner  bom,” — sitting  at  the  head 
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with  the  chief  puest  on  his  right  hand.  After  dinner,  dessert, 
was  placed  on  the  table,  when  the  Siogoon  propose<l  the  health 
of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  afterwards  that  of  her 
Minister,  to  both  of  which  toasts  Sir  Harry  responded.  Similar 
private  audiences  and  banquets  were  given  on  following  days 
to  the  Ministers  of  Holland,  America,  and  France;  the  hall  of 
audience  on  these  occasions  being  furnished  in  the  best  style  of 
European  luxury : the  floors  covered  with  rich  Brussels  carpets, 
and  the  walls  covered  with  ornamental  pajxsr  hangings. 

§ 339.  Official  audiences  to  the  four  Envoys  in  Japanese  style. — 
Then  followed  a succession  of  official  audiences  in  apartments 
furnished  in  simple  Japanese  style,  the  floors  covered  with  finely 
wrought  mats,  but  the  lofty  ceilings  handsomely  carved  and 
gilded  with  crests  and  heraldic  insignia  emblazone<l  on  them. 
The  Siogoon  and  all  his  officials  were  dressed  in  quaint  but 
rich  court  costumes,  the  former  in  a beautiful  white  silk  robe, 
with  his  crest  embroidered  in  pink  on  the  breast ; wide  trowsers, 
fastened  by  a girdle,  having  a jewel-hilted  sword  in  it,  and  on 
his  head  a little  black  cap.  The  officials  wore  coloured  vest- 
ments, with  their  own  crests  as  well  as  that  of  their  master 
embroidered  in  front,  and  similar  small  caps  on  their  heads, 
but  their  limbs  were  clad  in  awkward  trowsers,  trailing  a foot 
or  two  of  their  length  on  the  ground  behind  them.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Ministers  at  the  castle,  they  were  received  by  the 
chief  Governor  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  led  into  the  presence  of 
the  Siogoon,  who  received  them  standing,  bowed  his  head,  and 
then  made  some  complimentary  and  appropriate  remarks.  After 
a brief  conversation,  through  the  interpreters,  they  were  con- 
ducted into  an  inner  chamber,  where  each  was  presented  with  a 
rich  court  suit,  having  the  Siogoon’s  crest  embroidered  on 
it.  The  plenipotentiaries  were  all  well  pleased  at  both  the 
private  and  public  receptions  awarded  to  them  by  the  princely 
Uye  Sama. 

§ 340.  Hioffo,  Osaka,  and  Yedo  to  he  opened  to  foreign  trade 
in  1868. — When  not  engaged  in  these  ceremonials  the  Elnvoys 
and  their  staffs  were  busily  employed  in  conferences  among 
themselves,  and  negotiations  with  the  Gorojio,  concerning  the 
fixation  of  the  foreign  settlements  at  Hiogo  and  Osaka.  The 
sites  allotted  were  surveyed  by  a British  maritime  surveying 
officer.  Captain  Sutton,  after  making  marine  surveys  of  the 
harbours.  In  Hiogo  the  ground  extended  from  the  shore,  a 
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mile  wide,  for  a distance  of  some  five  miles  up  the  slope  of  a 
range  of  hills,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  town  of  Kobh, 
and  on  the  other  by  a stream  called  the  Cent  River.  At 
Osaka,  the  foreign  quarter  marked  out  was  situated  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  on  an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  and  watered  by  small  tribubiries  of  the  river. 
Besides  these  lo<;ation8,  the  city  of  Yedo,  and  a port  on  the 
west  coast,  not  determined,  were  to  be  opened  to  foreigners  on 
the  1st  of  January,  18G8,  as  announced  in  the  following  notifi- 
cation : — “ The  imdersigned.  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Japan,  hereby 
makes  known  for  the  information  of  Her  Maje.sty’s  subjects 
that  he  has  received  formal  notice  from  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment that  they  are  fully  prei)ared  to  open  to  British  subjects 
on  the  first  day  of  January  next,  in  the  manner  stipulated  in 
Article  III.  of  the  Treaty  of  Yedo,  the  cities  of  Yedo  and 
Osaka,  the  jwrt  of  Hiogo,  and  another  port  in  the  west  coast  of 
•fapan.  Arrangements  are  consequently  in  progress  for  deter- 
mining the  place  which  may  be  occupied  by  British  subjects  at 
the  said  cities  and  ports,  for  purposes  of  residence  and  trade, 
and  due  notice  will  be  given  as  soon  as  these  and  other  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  execution  of  the  same  in  respect  to 
the  said  cities  and  ports  shall  be  completed. — Harry  Parkes.” 
These  were  set  forth  on  a liberal  scale,  and  approved  of  by  His 
Excellency. 
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18G7  (tX)NTINUED). 

Combination  of  Daimios  to  ovkrtiirow  the  Sioooon  — He  resigns  nominally 
TO  TUE  Mikado  — Commerce  at  the  Ports  — Large  Fleet  of  Steamers 

SOLD. 


§ S41.  The  great  dainiios  combine  to  oppo(«e  the  new  Siogoon.  § 34*2.  Ports  belonging 
to  the  daimios  oT^  Kanga  and  Ktzizcn.  § 343.  The  Siogoon  counts  on  French  aid  in 
the  event  of  a civil  war.  The  Mikado  and  Ministers  side  with  the  op)>osition 
daimios.  § 344.  Progre.^  of  the  Siogoon  on  his  way  to  Kioto  .stop|>ed  by  hostile 
daimios.  § 345.  He  sends  in  his  re»ignation  of  the  Siogoonship  to  the  Mikado. 
§ 346.  Policy  of  making  the  Mikado  <U  facto  ruler  nothing  new.  § 347.  Siogoon*s 
resignation  provisionally  accepted  by  the  Mikado.  § 348.  Murder  of  two  British 
seamen  at  Naga.saki  by  Japanese  sailors.  § 349.  Etlects  of  disbanding  the  troops 
in  the  field  against  Chosiu.  § 350.  Transition  state  of  the  improvements  at 
Yokohama  after  the  fire.  § 351.  Secretary  Locock’s  rejmrt  on  the  new  ports  of 
Hiogo  and  Osaka.  § 352.  Commerce  at  Yokohama  afiected  by  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country.  § 353.  Trade  at  Nagasaki  unsatisfactory  except  in  the  sale  of 
steamers.  § 354.  Statistics  of  steamers  purchased  by  the  Siogoon  and  daimios. 


§ .^41.  The  great  daimios  conihine  to  oppose  the  new  Siogoon. — 
However  satisfactory  the  result  of  these  munificent  hospitalities 
and  amicable  ncffotiations  were  to  the  high  contracting  parties 
conceniod,  they  had  the  contniry  elfeet  upon  tlie  proud  daimios 
who  “ wore  not  bidden  to  the  feast.”  It  was  considered  that 
the  Siogoon  had  committed  a fatal  error  in  rt'ceiviug  the  foreign 
Ministers  Plenipotcntiarj'  as  he  did,  alone  and  surrounded  only 
by  the  chief  oliiccrs  of  his  combined  civil  and  military  admi- 
nistration. Several  of  the  most  powerful  daimios  expressed 
their  desire  that  besides  a display  of  the  Imperial  troops,  they 
should  also  assemble  tlieir  armed  retainers  at  Osaka,  and  them- 
selves l)e  present  at  the  conferences  with  tlie  foreign  Treaty 
representatives.  Their  motives  for  pro|X)sing  to  do  so,  it  was 
said,  were  partly  by  such  a display  of  their  combined  military 
strength,  to  impress  foreigners  with  a proper  degree  of  respect, 
if  not  fear,  for  the  great  territorial  feudatory  nobles  of  Japan. 
Also,  partly  to  see  that  their  individual  interests,  commercial 
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as  well  as  political  were  not  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Siogoon  and  his  satellites  alone,  at  the  proposed  opening  of  the 
new  ports,  especially  the  city  of  Osaka.  They  very  naturally 
objected  to  the  extension  of  a trade  in  which  tlu^y  had  no  share, 
and  the  profits  from  which  only  strengthened  an  able  and 
dangerous  rival,  whom  they  shrewdly  suspected  of  a design  to 
l>ecome  their  absolute  master.  It  appeared  that,  Osaka  not 
being  strictly  a city  of  his  own,  the  Siogimn,  by  taking  the 
responsibility  of  promising  that  it  would  be  opened  to  foreign 
residents  in  1868,  had  so  far  committed  himself  that  the  daimios 
opposed  to  him  had  some  cause  of  complaint  that  they  had  not 
been  previously  consulted.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only  just  to 
state  that  he  invited  all  the  great  daimios  to  a conference, 
which  these  jealous  nobles  persistently  evaded  by  a contemp- 
tuous silence,  and  hence  the  assembly  never  took  place,  there- 
fore they  did  not  give  him  an  opportunity  of  consulting  them. 
These  daimios,  some  of  them  ostensibly  friendly  to  him,  were 
Satsuma,  Nagato-Chosiu,  Etzizen,  Tosa,  Kanga,  and  others  of 
lesser  grade.  When  they  saw  that  their  rival  had  acted  on  his 
own  responsibility  in  committing  himself  to  open  Osaka  on  the 
first  day  of  the  ensuing  year,  they  were  determined  to  oppose 
it  with  all  their  might,  mdess  foreign  trade  was  also  j>ermitted 
at  certain  ports  in  their  own  territories ; and  if  they  were  refused 
to  enter  into  such  a compact,  they  would  themselves  invite 
foreigners  to  trade  at  their  non-treaty  ports.  Indeed,  there 
was  at  the  time  a considerable  deal  of  contraband  traffic  being 
carried  on  by  several  unscrupulous  adventurers,  especially  in 
anns  and  ammunition  at  these  places. 

§ 842.  Ports  belonging  to  the  daimios  of  Kanga  and  Etzizen. — 
Now  it  was  just  possible  that  one  or  other  of  these  feudal  ports 
might  bo  included  in  the  new  convention,  as  Nagato  was  to  be 
given  up,  and  another  town  on  the  west  coast  to  be  substituted. 
Of  these  it  was  said  the  seaport  of  Kanasawa,  in  the  territory  of 
Kanga,  would  be  the  most  eligible,  as  it  was  situated  about 
equidistant  from  Kioto  and  Yedo,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
great  island  of  Nip-pon.  The  daimio  of  Kanga  represented  the 
great  Mayedda  family,  tlie  wealthiest  in  Japan,  whose  united 
revenues  registered  on  the  official  list  amounted  to  1,287,700 
kokus,  equivalent  to  936,2287.,  while  his  own  income  was  three 
quarters  of  a million  sterling.  Jloreover,  he  was  among  the 
first  to  show  himself  friendly  to  foreign  intercourse,  and,  indeed, 
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was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  party  of  progress.  He 
published  a memorial  to  the  Mikado  in  1863,  in  which  he 
advocated  liberal  view's,  dwelling  particularly  on  one  advantage 
which  he  considered  likely  to  spring  from  opening  Japan 
generally  to  foreign  tragic,  namely,  that  in  all  likelihood  the 
increased  demand  for  labour  to  raise  produce  for  export  would 
gradually  absorb  large  numb«>rs  of  the  imemployed  Samourai, 
ronins,  and  other  dangerous  classes  bearing  ams,  whom  he  and 
other  enlightened  Japanese  considered  the  great  curse  of  the 
country.  Ho  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  to  s(uul  jwrtions  of 
produce  from  his  estates,  suitable  for  the  foreign  market,  to  the 
nearest  treaty  port  for  sale.  On  the  other  hand  his  neighbour,  the 
daimio  of  Etzizen,  who  was  a relative  of  the  deceased  Siogoon 
lyemochi,  had  a town  named  Jlikooni,  which  he  ap|x>arcd  rather 
confident  would  be  proposed  as  the  new  j)ort,  for  he  had  con- 
structed a sea-wall  and  jetties  to  improve  its  harbour  accommo- 
dation. His  cultivated  lands,  also,  producing  tea  and  silk 
largely,  being  adjacent,  it  was  considered  an  advantageous 
position  for  foreign  commerce. 

§ 343.  The  Siogoon  counts  on  French  aid  in  the  event  of  civil 
tear. — Neither  the  threats  nor  justifiable  claims  of  these  daimios 
had  any  influence  in  changing  the  policy  of  the  ambitious 
Siogoon,  who  refused  to  adopt  any  of  their  suggestions,  or 
admit  their  equality  with  himself,  and  thus  he  ofiended  the 
pride  and  disappointed  the  expectations  of  a number  of  power- 
ful rivals,  who  thereby  became  his  bitterest  enemies.  In  pur- 
suing this  bold  policy,  the  ambitious  Uye  Sama  calculated  on 
his  new  made  allies  among  the  Western  Powers  to  render  him 
material  assistance  in  upholding  his  position,  which  he  would 
study  to  make  as  favourable  as  possible  to  them.  How  he 
leaned  upon  a broken  reed  in  these  miscalculations  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  any  of 
the  foreign  diplomatists  encouraged  such  a policy  it  was  not 
that  of  Her  Majesty’s  Minister,  who  assured  both  parties  that 
Great  Britain  would  remain  entirely  neutral  in  the  impending 
civil  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Envoy  of  the  late  Emperor 
Napoleon  made  no  promise  of  the  kind,  while  he  and  his 
countrymen  became  more  and  more  involved  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  Siogoon,  by  entering  into  gigantic  contracts  for  military 
and  naval  armaments  with  his  agents,  besides  securing  French 
drill  instructors  exclusively  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army. 
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Whether  the  idea  of  ohtaininfr  their  assistance  in  the  event 
of  hostilities  with  the.daimios  first  originated  with  the  Japanese 
gencralissLmo  or  the  French  plenipotentiary  there  are  no  data 
to  determine.  But  if  we  infer  from  the  monopolies  secured  by 
M.  Roches,  there  are  reasons  for  conjecturing  that  this  func- 
tionary was  the  first  to  hint  at  such  an  eventuality,  without 
compromising  his  Government.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  scandal 
was  notorious  among  both  natives  and  foreigners  that  the 
French  were  going  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Siogoon  against 
the  hostile  daimios.  It  was  even  rumoured  that  if  the  former 
were  successful  in  crushing  his  opjxments  by  the  aid  of  French 
arms,  Napoleon  might  endorse  the  act  as  legitimate,  by  sending 
out  a large  fleet  and  array  to  maintain  Uye  >Sama  in  power, 
and  exercise  the  usual  policy  of  France  over  semi-barbarous 
nations  by  establishing  a protectonitc. 

The,  Mikado  and  Ministers  side  loith  the  opposition  daimios. — As 
to  the  position  and  jxtlicy  of  the  Mikado  and  his  Ministers  at 
this  momentous  juncture  of  State  aft'airs,  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain them  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  However,  enough 
transpired  to  indicate  that  the  Court  at  Kioto  were  pursuing  a 
time-serving  policy  in  the  name  of  the  youthful  monarch,  as  they 
did  during  his  father’s  reign.  It  was,  however,  known  by  the 
opposition  party  that  his  personal  sympathies  were  with  them. 
He  was  brother-in-law  to  lyemochi,  the  late  Siogoon,  whose 
widow,  his  sister,  was  with  him  in  his  palace  at  Kioto  mourning 
over  her  loss.  Though  both  of  them  were  still  in  their  teens, 
yet  they  had  seen  many  and  serious  events  to  make  them 
reflect  on  the  intrigues  and  violence  passing  around  them.  It 
was  reported  on  good  authority  that  the  youthful  widow  enter- 
tained the  belief  that  the  successor  to  her  husband  when  he 
held  the  post  of  Stots-Bashi  at  the  time  of  his  demise,  made 
away  with  him  in  a secret  manner,  and,  consequently,  she 
became  his  implacable  enemy.  With  the  late  Mikado  he  was 
upon  excellent  terms,  and  had  considerable  influence  over  him. 
But  it  was  held  that  the  new  occupant  of  the  throne  shared 
his  sister’s  feelings,  and  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
Siogoon’s  advice.  This  the  hostile  daimios  knew,  and  they 
resolved  to  make  political  capital  of  it,  by  preventing  the 
latter  from  having  any  personal  communication  with  his 
sovereign. 

§ 344.  Progress  of  the  Siogoon  stopped  on  the  irag  to  Kioto  hj 
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hostile  daimios. — About  two  months  after  the  audiences  and 
grand  festivities  at  Osaka,  in  May,  the  Siogoon,  with  his 
ordinary  retinue,  left  that  city  to  pay  a state  visit  to  the 
Mikado.  When  he  was  a few  miles  on  the  way,  his  further 
progress  was  arrested  by  a large  body  of  armed  men,  who  were 
retainers  of  Satsuma,  Tosa,  Hosokawa,  and  0-ngasawara.  Not 
being  prepared  to  force  a passage  through  a host  that  mustered 
ten  to  his  one,  he  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  return  to  his 
castle.  Now  the  antecedents  of  these  daimios,  especially  the 
two  last  named,  were  significjint  of  the  combination  that  had 
taken  place  to  overthrow  the  Siogoon.  0-nga.sawara  was 
formerly  a staunch  adherent  of  the  Yedo  party,  and  a bitter 
foe  of  Chosiu,  and  we  have  seen  how  the  latter  seized  his 
territory  in  Buzen,  sacking  the  city  of  Kokiira.  Finding  that  the 
Siogoon  had  declared  the  war  at  on  end,  and  that  his  chance  of 
recovering  his  estates  was  very  small,  he  thought  it  the  best 
policy  to  join  with  the  other  party,  and,  as  will  be  seen  presently, 
with  great  advantage  to  himself.  That  Ho.sokawa  should  be  in 
opposition  was  no  more  extniordinary  than  that  Kanga  or 
Etzizen  were  also  resisting  the  Siog<x)n’s  attempted  monopoly 
of  foreign  commerce.  But  this  party  would  not  be  likely  to 
have  taken  such  a bold  step  as  to  bar  the  progress  of  the 
second  personage  in  the  realm  to  advise  with  his  sovereign  on 
State  affairs,  unless  they  knew  the  act  would  be  approved  of. 
At  the  same  time  they  sent  envoys  to  Osaka,  requesting  that 
the  Siogoon  would  hold  a conference  with  them  at  Kioto,  so  as 
to  conclude  a real  peace  with  Chosiu,  and  have  it  ratified  by  the 
Mikado.  He  made  no  objection  to  thisbut  proceeded  thither,  and 
met  Satsuma,  Etzizen,  Tosa,  Hosokawa,  and  O-ngasawara;  and 
matters  came  so  far  to  a satisfactory  termination,  that  the  armis- 
tice was  converted  into  a settled  peace,  and  the  last-named 
daimio  got  back  Kokura  and  his  lands  in  Buzen.  In  order  to 
please  both  parties,  the  proclamation  announcing  the  settle- 
ment of  the  affair  stated  that  “ the  Government  of  the  Siogoon 
has  been  in  the  right  throughout  the  dispute,  and  Chosiu  has 
not  been  in  error.” 

§ 345.  Uye  Santa  sends  in  his  resignation  of  the  Siogoonship. 
— This  apparent  reconciliation  of  the  contending  parties  was, 
however,  only  illusory.  The  ambitious  Uye  Sama  saw  that  his 
opponents  were  daily  becoming  stronger,  by  the  de.sertion  of 
his  adherents  to  their  side,  while  his  physical  power  was 
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becoming  gradually  weaker  since  the  disbandment  of  the 
troops  sent  against  Chosiu.  Moreover,  he  asserted  that  the 
chief  eauso  of  his  accepting  the  Siogoonship  was  to  bring  about 
terms  of  peace  honourable  to  all  parties.  That  being  accom- 
plished during  the  last  negotiations  at  Kioto  sanctioned  by  the 
Mikado,  he  resolved  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  a scion  of  the 
noble  house  of  Owari,  the  representative  daimio  of  the  Go- 
Sankay  class,  which  stood  first  on  the  roll  of  nobility,  while  the 
cadets  were  eligible  for  the  post  of  Kiogoon.  Indeed  it  was 
affirmed  that  one  of  the  aspirants  of  that  house  was  the  legiti- 
mate successor  to  Kubo  Sama.  lie  that  ns  it  may,  Uye  Sama 
sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  Mikado  in  August.  In  doing  so  he 
set  forth  his  reasons  in  a long  historical  and  ably  written  state 
paper,  which  has  not  been  translated  in  full ; but,  from  a precis 
which  appeared  at  Yokohama  some  months  afterwards,  it  appears 
that  the  document  referred  to  events  which  occurred  as  far  back 
as  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era,  when  a daimio  named  Kikomori 
seized  the  sacred  person  of  the  reigning  Mikado  and  dictated 
a policy  ho  was  obliged  to  endorse  imdcr  coercion.  It  then 
passed  on  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  his  own 
ancestors,  the  founders  of  the  Tokugawa  family,  came  into 
power.  The  Mikado  is  reminded  that  the  great  ancestor  of 
Yoshi  Hisa,  named  lyeyas,  was  appointed  the  first  Siogoon,  and 
the  administration  of  the  Government  entrusted  to  his  care. 
This  post  he  fulfilled  faithfully,  and  so  did  his  descendants  as 
successors  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  each  discharging 
his  duties  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  bearing  constant 
allegiance  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Mikados.  But  the  time  had 
now  arrived  when  a change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  absolutely  necessary.  This,  he  delicately  hinted, 
was  in  consequence  of  their  new  relations  with  Foreign  Powers, 
whose  civilization  could  be  no  longer  ignored.  A measure  of 
internal  reform  was  also  necessary,  and  ho  inclined  to  a system 
of  representative  Government.  The  memorial  conclude<l  by 
stating  that  the  burden  of  the  Siogoonship  was  too  much  for 
him  to  bear,  and  he  suggested  that  His  Majesty  and  a council 
of  daimios  had  better  undertake  the  Government  of  the  country 
themselves. 

§ 346.  Policy  of  (he  Mikado  to  he  de  facto  ruler  nothing  netv. — 
This  astute  move  of  Uye  Sama’s  upon  the  political  chessboard 
checked  for  the  moment  the  active  operations  of  his  opponents. 
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while  it  gave  him  time  to  negotiate  secretly  with  the  daimios 
friendly  to  his  cause,  and  enabled  him  to  strengthen  his  forces 
by  sea  and  land,  as  he  expected  heavy  foreign  armaments  his 
agents  had  purchased  to  arrive  shortly.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  sincere  in  resigning  the  Siogoonship  and 
recommending  His  hfajesty  to  bo  the  supreme  ruler  of  Japan, 
defa/io  as  well  as  de  Jure,  with  a cabinet  comjxjsr'd  of  leading 
daimios,  but  he  wished  to  be  permanent  Prime  Minister.  This 
was  no  new  jxdicy.  It  was  precisely  what  Shimadzoo  Saburo, 
of  Satsiima,  and  his  party  had  been  intriguing  and  fighting  for 
since  IbtiS,  and  which,  but  for  Chosiu’s  collision  with  the  Foreign 
Powers  at  Simanosaki,  would  in  all  probability  have  triumphed 
without  hostilities  in  the  early  days  of  lyemwlii’s  rule.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  time  was  now  ripe  for  e.stablishing  a Govern- 
ment ujwn  such  a basis,  and  it  was  circulated  privately  that  its 
composition  would  be  as  follows: — His  ^lajesty  the  Mikado,  the 
daimios  Satsuma,  Etzizen,  and  Mito  (Yoshi  Hisa),  to  constitute 
the  cabinet,  and  Chosiu  to  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Imperial  anny,  into  which  the  retainer-soldiery  would  be  in- 
corporated. 'I'he  great  Council  of  Daimios  already  exi.sting 
would  have  their  legislative  p<jwers  extended  so  as  to  take  the 
administration  of  minor  measures  into  their  bands. 

§ 317.  Tite  Sioffoon’s  resignation  provisionally  accepted  by  the 
Mikado. — Under  the  circumstances,  the  ^likado  and  his  regency 
considered  that  it  would  bo  politic  to  reply  favourably  to  the 
memorial  of  Yoshi  Hisji ; while  accepting  his  resignation  of 
the  Siogoonship.  directing  him  to  administer  the  duties  of  the 
post,  until  the  matter  was  deliberate<l  on  by  a sjKH’ial  assembly 
of  the  great  Council  of  Daimios  to  be  convoked  at  Kioto.  The 
following  translation  conveys  the  8ub.stance  of  the  Mikado’s 
reply  : — “ Y’^our  ancestors  and  their  posterity,  tlown  to  the  pre- 
sent date,  have  l»e<-n  highly  trustefl  and  confidetl  in.  To  them 
has  been  delegated  the  administration  of  the  Government  of 
the  country.  The  representation  you  have  now  made,  however, 
consisiuent  upon  the  present  state  of  the  nation,  is  considered 
reasonable,  and  is  therefore  acquiesced  in  by  the  Mikado.  Y’ou 
are  directed  to  make  your  comluct  to  accord  with  the  desires  of 
the  ]M?oj)le  of  the  country,  which  you  will  serve  to  the  utmost 
of  vour  ability.  Yon  wiU  defend  and  protect  the  realm  from 
evil,  that  the  Imperial  mind  may  rest  in  tranquillity.  The 
important  question  of  the  foreign  barbarians  you  are  to  deli- 
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berate  upon  with  the  daimios  in  council.  The  two  Imperial 
Government  Chambers  will  receive  all  representations  and  issue 
all  orders.  AU  other  matters  will  be  transacted  by  the  daimios 
who  have  been  onlered  to  repair  to  Kioto.  Until  their  arrival, 
however,  the  hitherto  jurisdiction  of  Tokugawa,  Yoshi  Ilisa, 
will  remain  under  his  administration.”  The  resignation  of  the 
Siogoon,  and  its  qualified  acceptance  by  the  Mikado,  were  not 
publicly  annoimeetl  until  November,  although  it  was  generally 
known  throughout  the  country,  and  at  the  treaty  ports.  At 
last  permission  to  make  the  event  public  arrived  at  Yedo  on 
the  evening  of  the  Kith.  Next  day  the  Mikado’s  functionaries 
bearing  the  lmj)crial  decree  assembled  the  officers  of  the 
administmtion,  and  informed  them  that  they  were  no  longer 
Government  officials,  but  simply  servants  of  the  Tokugawa 
family.  At  Yokohama  the  Custom-house  officers,  and  other 
officials  apjsjinted  under  the  regime  of  the  late  Siogoons, 
received  similar  notifications  two  days  afterwards.  JJy  this 
decree  it  may  be  said  that  Yoshi  Hisa,  as  titular  Siogoon,  Uye 
Sama,  was  virtually  divested  of  power,  and  only  held  the  office 
on  sufferance. 

§ 348.  Murder  of  two  British  seatnen  at  Nagasaki  bij  Japanese 
sailors. — While  these  important  events  were  occurring  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Japan,  the  jwsition  of  the  foreign  communi- 
ties remained  quiet  and  comparatively  free  from  danger.  The 
only  sanguinary  deed  that  disturbed  the  general  equanimity 
happened  at  Nagasaki.  H.M.S.  ‘ Icarus’  lay  in  harbour  at  the 
time,  and  one  evening,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  some  of  her 
liberty  men  wore  ashore.  As  usual  the  British  tars  got  into  a 
hou.se  of  entertainment,  at  least  two  of  them  did,  and  indulged 
freely  in  potations  of  saki — a spirit  distilled  from  rice,  and 
quickly  intoxicating.  In  the  same  apartment  with  them  were 
two  Japanese  sailors,  belonging  to  an  armed  foreign-built 
steamer  named  the  ‘ Nansai,'  the  projK^rty  of  the  great  daimio 
of  Tosa.  From  what  tmnspired  it  was  concluded  that  the  two 
parties  quarrelksl,  but  whether  the  British  seamen  were  the 
first  to  show  fight  does  not  appear ; though  it  wirs  evident  they 
had  been  set  u{)on  by  their  assailants,  drawing  their  murderous 
swonls  and  cutting  them  down  in  the  usual  cruel  Japanese 
style  of  assassination.  When  this  outrage  was  rojxuted  to  Sir 
Harry  Parkes  at  Y^edo,  through  Admiral  Keppcl — who  had 
returned  to  relieve  Admiral  King — no  time  was  lost  by  them 
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to  investigate  the  afifair  on  the  spot.  On  inquiry  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  Tosa’s  vessel  steamed  out  of  harbour  immediately 
after  the  affray,  thereby  furnishing  cireumstantial  evidence 
that  it  was  some  of  her  men  who  committed  the  murders.  The 
Minister  represented  the  case  to  the  Siogoon,  who  referred  him 
to  Tosa.  Then  he  and  the  Admiral  sailed  in  the  ‘ Basilisk  ’ 
for  that  daimio’s  chief  town  of  Kowochi,  where  they  had  several 
interviews  with  him,  when  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
murders,  but  promised  to  make  inquiries,  and  if  the  assassins 
were  his  men  he  would  punish  them.  There  was  no  evidence 
that  the  crime  had  any  political  meaning,  hut  appeared  to  he 
the  result  of  a drunken  brawl,  and  so  the  matter  was  allowed  to 
drop. 

§ 349.  Effects  of  dishandinp  the  troops  forming  the  force  against 
Chosiu. — Although  the  above-mentioned  affair  was  devoid  of 
any  political  significance,  yet  it  manifested  the  existence  still 
of  hatred  against  foreigners  among  the  armed  classes.  Several 
other  instances  occurred  showing  this,  both  at  Nagasaki  and 
Yokahama,  but  none  of  a serious  cliaracter,  yet  sufficiently  so 
for  residents  and  visitors  to  be  careful  in  going  beyond  the 
j)recincts  of  the  settlements.  The  increase  of  the  dangerous 
class  at  this  time  was  attributed  to  the  disbandment  of  the 
Government  troops,  by  the  Mikado’s  decree,  which  was  being 
gradually  effected.  It  was  calculated  tliat  there  were  fifty 
thousand  men  of  this  category  among  the  Imperial  soldiery  and 
militia.  Of  tliese  the  greater  numlwr  had  been  taken  from 
their  industrial  pursuits  when  enrolled  two  years  previously, 
who  gladly  returned  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil  and  other  occu- 
pations. Still  there  was  a large  proportion  of  them  men  who 
had  no  immediate  means  of  livelihood  after  their  pay  was  all 
expended,  and  therefore  they  were  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources,  which  caused  much  distress  among  the  honestly 
inclined.  Then  there  remained  many  disbanded  two-sworded 
men,  who  were  bred  up  to  arms  and  had  no  taste  for  peaceful 
labour — swashbucklers  who  swelled  the  Ronin  class,  whom 
poverty  had  turned  into  desperate  bravoes,  and  who  considered 
the  foreigners  resjwnsible  for  their  misfortunes.  With  a view 
to  prevent  this,  and  likewise  to  deprive  the  duimios  of  employ- 
ing efficient  officers  from  the  disbanded  force,  the  Government 
offered  good  pay  to  all  who  would  enlist  in  the  Imperial  army, 
above  the  rank  of  privates.  Many  accepted  the  terms,  and 
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were  taught  the  manual  and  j)latoon  e.xercises  by  the  French 
drill  instructors,  showing  great  aptitude  in  acquiring  the  use 
of  the  rifle ; but  still  numbers  of  them  preferretl  leading  a 
dissolute  life,  prowling  about  the  country,  dangerous  alike  to 
peaceable  natives  and  foreigners. 

§ 350.  Transiiion  state  of  the  improvements  at  Yokohama  after 
the  fire. — As  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  residents  at  Yoko- 
hama, they  were  in  a transition  state  during  the  internal  poli- 
tical movements  recorded.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  after 
the  devastating  conflagration  which  nearly  swept  away  the 
settlement  altogether,  every  one,  both  foreigners  and  natives, 
merchants  and  officials,  set  to  with  a will  to  restore  it,  and 
improve  its  foundations  and  buildings.  The  Japanese  autho- 
rities were  the  first  to  begin  the  improvements  by  filling  up  a 
great  portion  of  the  swampy  ground  ; but  they  did  so  without 
constructing  proper  drains  to  carry  off  the  sewage.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  hot  weather  sot  in,  the  settlement,  at  no  time 
a salubrious  spot,  was  more  unhealthy  than  ever.  The  muni- 
cipal covmcil  appointed  a sanitary  committee  to  examine  and  re- 
port, and  the  community  at  large  petitioned  the  British  Jlinister 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  construction  of 
these  necessary  works.  This  was  ultimately  attended  to,  and 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  settlement  improved.  The  muni- 
cipality did  not  prove  so  efficient  as  was  anticipated,  and  its 
usefulness  was  marred  by  personal  squabbles  among  the  coun- 
cillors. In  like  manner,  the  rebuilding  of  burned  warehouses 
and  dwellings  di«l  not  progress  actively ; and  the  Japanese 
showed  an  example  in  rebuilding  the  Custom  House  and  other 
native  public  offices,  which  the  foreign  commimity  failed  to 
emulate.  The  chief  cause  of  this  apathy  was  the  anticipated 
opening  of  the  treaty  ports  at  Hiogo  and  Osaka,  where  many 
of  the  residents  intended  to  remove  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1868.  Moreover,  others  who  did  not  intend  to  move  at  once, 
deemed  it  prudent  to  wait  and  see  how  Yokohama  commerce 
would  be  affected  by  these  additions  to  the  outlet  and  inlet  of 
trade.  Some  were  apprehensive  it  would  bo  reduced  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  Nagasaki  trade ; but  in  that  respect  their 
fears  were  groundless. 

§ 351.  Secretary  Locock's  report  on  the  new  ports  of  Hiogo  and 
Osaka. — When  the  foreign  Ministers  were  being  so  sumptuously 
entertained  by  the  deposed  Siogoon  Yoshi  Hisa,  Mr.  Locock, 
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Secretary  to  the  British  legation,  was  instructed  by  Sir  Harry 
Parkes  to  furnish  a rejMsrt  on  tlie  capabilities  of  Osaka  and 
Hiogo  as  places  for  foreign  commerce,  compared  with  Yoko- 
hama. The  result  was  a full  and  interesting  resume  of  such 
information  as  he  was  able  to  gather  during  the  time  of  his 
visit,  which  was  published  for  general  information.  Commencing 
with  a general  description  of  the  two  ports,  tlie  rcjnirt  stated 
that,  to  render  the  navigation  of  foreign  vessels  more  st»fc,  the 
Goveranu-nt  engaged  to  erect  and  maintain  two  lighthouses, 
one  at  each  port,  constructed  on  the  most  improved  principle 
in  Eun)[)c.  As  regards  the  general  tojsjgrapliy  of  Osaka,  it 
does  not  comjMire  favourably  with  Yedo,  being  deficient  in  the 
open  spaces,  gardens,  and  fine  trees  that  adorn  the  latter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  streets  are  better  paved,  and,  earthquakes 
being  rare,  the  buildings  are  more  lofty.  The  inhabitants,  also, 
were  rej>orted  to  l)e  more  industrious  and  orderly  than  the 
Yedoites,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  mercantile  class,  and  foreigners 
were  treated  with  uniform  respect  and  civility.  On  this  fact 
especial  stress  is  laid,  that  while  in  Yedo  foreigners  could 
rarely  show'  themselves  without  the  risk  of  insult,  in  Osaka 
they  were  able  to  roam  about  at  will,  without  so  much  as  meet- 
ing an  angry  look  or  offensive  word.  The  jxipulation  of  the 
city  pro|>er  was  computed,  on  native  statistics,  at  320,000,  and 
53,500  in  the  suburbs.  It  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact 
quantities  of  merchandise  imported,  but  an  approximate  table 
of  returns  for  1866,  furnished  by  the  Governor,  included,  amongst 
others,  the  following  items: — Rice,  311,258  kokus;  tea,  5779 
piculs;  jwper,  134,000  bundles;  flo.ss  silk,  22,500  bundles; 
vegetable  wax,  47,290  cases  ; raw  silk,  306  piculs  ; iron,  31,500 
bundles;  tobacco,  23,280  j>a<.-kages;  and ‘1967  junks  of  200 
kokus  burthen  and  upwards  enterwl  the  port  during  that  year. 
The  traders  of  Osaka  were  divided  into  guilds,  there  being 
about  two  hundred,  of  which  the  secretary  was  invited  to  that 
of  the  foreign  goods’  merchants.  Here  he  leame<l  that  this 
branch  of  trade  was  rapidly  increasing,  from  the  growing  desire 
of  the  Japinese  to  purchase  foreign  wan's,  which  were  eagerly 
bought  up  as  S(Kin  as  lande<l.  The  difl’erenco  Initween  the 
Yokohama  and  Osaka  prices  of  foreign  imjK)rts  ranged  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent.,  and  no  additional  duty  was  levied  on 
goods  brought  from  Yokohama,  although  there  was  a trifling 
tax  on  entering  or  leaving  any  daimio’s  territory.  At  that 
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time  very  little  raw  silk  found  its  way  into  their  market,  the 
centre  of  the  silk-weaving  industry  being  at  Kioto,  thirty 
miles  distant.  In  consequence  of  the  river  having  a shallow 
bar,  Osaka  was  inaccessible  to  large  foreign  ships,  therefore  as 
a place  of  direct  trade  it  was  comparatively  worthless.  Hiogo, 
however,  only'  twelve  miles  by  water,  on  the  ojtposite  shore  of 
the  biiy,  affords  excellent  anchorage,  where  vessels  of  a thousand 
tons  can  ride  with  safety  within  a few  fathoms  of  the  beach. 
Coal  exists  amongst  the  hills  that  rise  behind  the  site  of  the 
settlement ; but  it  is  of  a non-bituminous  chamcter,  of  inferior 
quality,  and  the  seams  very  badly  worked.  In  opening  trade 
at  this  place  there  was  little  or  no  prt*judice  to  overcome,  as 
the  traders  and  others  were  greatly  in  favour  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise. As  an  instance  of  this,  it  was  found  that  there  were 
not  less  than  forty  photographers  in  the  town,  all  of  whom 
seemed  well  employed,  and  stated  that  their  apparatus  and 
chemicals  came  from  Europe  or  America.  Altogether  there 
was  no  reason  to  see  why  foreign  trade  should  not  thrive  there 
as  it  did  at  Yokohama.  However,  this  has  not  been  the  case, 
and  that  settlement  stiU  keeps  the  lead  of  all  the  treaty  ports, 
while  the  projected  one  at  Osaka  soon  turned  out  a partial 
failure. 

§ 3f)2.  Commerce  at  Yokohama  affected  by  the  disturied  state  of 
the  country. — In  consequence  of  the  internal  disturbed  state  of 
affairs,  trade  at  Yokoliama  was  unsettle<l,  and  at  times  almost 
paralyzed,  especially  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  when 
symptoms  of  a great  revolution  in  the  State  were  apjmrent. 
Previous  to  that,  the  tea  and  silk  season,  which  closed  its 
twelvemonth’s  course  at  the  end  of  June,  was  reported  on  as 
comparing  favourably  with  the  preceding  season.  Although 
the  average  range  of  prices  had  been  somewhat  lower,  yet  the 
difference  of  exchange  between  dollars  and  native  coin  left  a 
large  advantage  with  native  sellers — the  rate  being  3II  itzilxxts 
against  255  per  100  dollars.  The  new  season,  commencing  on 
the  1st  of  July,  began  therefore  under  favourable  auspices  for 
the  export  tra<le,  as  there  were  increased  supplies,  while  the 
native  teamen  and  silk  merchants  spoke  of  good  crops  in  the 
inttuior.  In  imports  the  exchange  had  very'  materially  inter- 
fered with  operations.  The  buyers  strove  hard  against  paying 
more  itziboos,  while  the  sellers  were  equally  stubborn  in  refus- 
ing payment  in  dollars.  But  although  both  had  to  give  way 
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in  order  to  do  busine.ss,  the  buyers  did  so  less  than  the  sellers, 
the  value  of  each  coin  being  al>out  weight  for  weight  in  silver. 
The  low  rate  of  the  native  currency,  compared  to  what  it  had 
been,  rendered  business  in  foreign  merchandise  limited  and 
heavy.  Moreover,  several  times  during  the  year,  when  there 
seemed  a likelihood  of  some  improvement  in  the  value  of  the 
itziboo,  the  Siogoon’s  Government  would  glut  the  foreign  money 
market  with  that  coin  to  buy  dollars,  to  obtain  the  means  of 
paying  for  purcha.ses  of  ships,  dockyanl  materials,  arms,  ammu- 
nition, accoutrements,  imiforms,  and  other  warlike  supplies  for 
reorganizing  their  army,  and  forming  the  nucleus  of  a na^■y. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  total  values  of  the  foreign  export 
and  imj)ort  trade  exhibited  a progressive  increase  on  the  pre- 
vious year. 

§ 353.  Trade  at  Nagasaki  unsatisfactory,  except  in  the  sale 
of  steamers. — Commercial  reports  issued  fortnightly  by  foreign 
merchants  at  the  port  of  Nagasaki  presented  generally  an  un- 
satisfactory trade  throughout  the  year.  The  «ime  difficulties 
in  exchange  prevailed  here  as  at  Yokohama,  which  precluded 
the  possibility  of  importers  of  merchandise  making  profitable 
sales,  except  in  barter  against  native  produce  for  export.  New 
itziboos  on  an  average  ■were  worth  83.5  per  100  dollars;  while 
those  of  old  coinage  were  worth  from  12  to  13  per  cent,  more, 
but  they  never  were  given  in  payment  for  goods,  and  both 
were  difficult  to  obtain.  In  the  export  produce-markets  there 
was  little  activity,  and  holders  of  stocks  stood  out  for  high 
prices.  Buyers  of  tea  sometimes  lost  confidence,  limiting  their 
purchases  imtil  stocks  accumulated,  thereby  causing  holders 
to  accept  low^er  rates.  Vegetable  wax  also  accumulated  in 
store,  and,  in  the  absence  of  much  inquiry,  prices  declined. 
Supplies  of  silk  came  forward,  but  sales  were  slow.  However, 
trade  at  Nagasaki  did  not  languish  during  the  hostile  opera- 
tions in  the  south,  from  being  the  nearest  treaty  port  to  the 
seat  of  war.  On  the  contrary,  the  foreign  merchants  benefited 
immensely  by  the  sale  of  steamers  and  sailing  ships,  besides 
munitions  of  war,  which  passed  through  some  of  their  hands 
to  belligerents  of  all  parties.  Scarcely  a month  elapsed  but 
what  some  vessel  was  sold,  either  to  the  Siogoon  or  the  great 
daimios.  In  one  month  alone  the  steamers  ‘Nepaul’  and 
‘ Emperor,’  the  barque  ‘ Corea,’  and  schooner  ‘ Alma,’  were 
sold  at  highly  remunerative  prices;  while  the  ‘Ayrshire  Lass’ 
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and  the  ‘ Viola  ’ were  taken  back  by  foreigners  from  the 
natives;  allowing  the  traflic  in  foreign  ships  to  be  the  largest 
part  of  the  trade  at  Nagasaki. 

§ 354.  Statistics  of  steamers  purchased  hy  the  Siogoon  and 
daimios. — On  the  subject  of  steamers  and  foreign-built  sailing 
vessels  sold  in  Japan,  up  to  the  summer  of  this  year,  an  in- 
teresting statistical  memorandum  was  draw'n  up  by  Mr.  Groom 
of  Nagasaki,  and  communicated  to  the  North  China  branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  by  Dr.  Maegowan,  an  American 
savant  long  resident  in  the  Far  East.  The  note  furnishes  a list 
of  “ The  mer(;hant  vessels  sold  from  the  opening  of  the  three 
ports  of  Hakodadi,  Nagasaki,  and  Yokohama  on  July  Ist, 
1859;”  giving  the  name,  nationality,  tonnage,  price,  and 
names  of  the  purchasers.  In  all  eighty-three  vessels  were  sold, 
and  with  a few  exceptions  steamers,  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
being  converted  into  war-ships,  carrying  armaments  of  brass 
onlnance  of  native  manufacture,  and  foreign  rifled  and  smooth- 
bore ordnance,  varying  from  20-pounder  to  6U-jx>under  guns, 
and  well  manned  and  supplied  with  munitions  of  war.  Of 
these,  sixty  sailed  previously  imder  the  British  flag;  seven- 
teen were  American ; three  Prussian,  and  two  Dutch ; one  was 
unknown.  The  tonnage  of  thirteen  was  not  given,  but  the 
aggregate  of  the  remainder  was  25,400  tons,  being  an  average 
of  303  tons,  which,  thirteen  times  added,  gives  a gro.ss  total  of 
30,119  tons.  Four  had  110  price  given,  while  the  total  amount 
paid  for  seventy-nine  was  5,770,000  dollars,  or  an  average  of 
73,038  dollars,  which,  added  four  times,  makes  a total  of 
0,062,152  dollars,  being  equivalent  to  1,363,984/.,  an  average 
of  10,435/.  per  vessel.  Among  the  purchasers  the  names  of 
twelve  were  not  known  to  Mr.  Groom,  but  those  given  show 
that  the  Siogoon’s  Government  bought  sixteen,  all  among  the 
highest  priced,  of  which  the  ‘Ly-ee-moon’  (British)  topped 
the  list  at  195,000  dollars,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  French 
at  Simanosaki.  Among  the  daimios  Batsuma  was  first,  with 
sixteen  ships  attached  to  his  name,  but  of  le.s.ser  value,  the 
highest  figuring  at  130,000  dollars,  ts'ing  the  ‘ Fiery  Cross,’ 
flying  the  British  flag,  and  sold  by  the  same  firm  as  the  owners 
of  the  above-named  boat,  Jardine,  Matheson,  and  Company. 
The  remainder  were  bought  by  nineteen  other  daimios  viz.,  Toso, 
Kanga,  Nagato,  Tsikuzen,  Owari,  Idsumo,  Aigo,  Hizen,  Awa, 
Etzizen,  Buzen,  Aki,  Sendai,  Kowotsuki,  Kishiu,  Kooroomi, 
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Gayshiu,  Etakosiii,  and  Boungo.  This  list  did  not  incdude  tho 
‘Emjjeror,’  arnied  steam  yacht,  presented  by  Lonl  Elgin  to 
the  Siogoon  in  the  name  of  Her  Maje.sty;  or  the  gun-boat 
‘ Eusi  Yama,’  procured  at  the  exorbitant  cost  of  G50,000  dollars 
from  the  United  States  Minister,  General  Pmyn;  or  the  fine 
steam  frigate  ‘ Kai-yoo-Maroo,’  honestly  built  by  the  Dutch 
Government  at  a reasonable  cost,  and  several  other  men-of-war 
forming  the  Siogoon’s  fleet.  With  these  he  endeavoureil  to 
overawe  the  daimios;  of  whom  Satsuma  was  the  only  one  who 
possessed  a regularly  built  war-vessel,  and  that  was  the  British 
gun-hoat  ‘ Bc'agle,’  bought  by  a merchant  and  sold  to  hhn  as 
the ‘Stork,’  for  75,000  dollars.  So  that  if  the  whole  fleet  of 
quasi-war-ships,  including  the  real  ones,  had  attempted  an 
engagement  with  even  tho  British  .squadron  of  ten  sail,  they 
could  all  have  been  smik  in  an  hour.  By  this  time  the 
‘ Ocean  ’ iron-clad  was  in  Chinese  waters,  and  she  alone  could 
have  crushed  the  whole  combined  Japanese  flotilla,  without 
receiving  the  slightest  damage  from  their  pop-guns,  compared 
to  her  eight-ton  steel  ordnance.  This  was  abundantly  evident 
to  the  astute  native  naval  officers,  for  they  never  once  showed  a 
desire  to  engage  in  combat  with  a foreign  man-of-war,  although 
they  showed  pluck  on  one  occasion  in  Y^edo  Bay,  when  two  of 
th(dr  smartest  vessels  fought  gallantly  for  an  hour,  and  then 
made  it  a drawn  battle.  These  considerations  had  due  weight 
with  Yoshi  Hisa,  and  he  calculated  that  if  he  could  but  hold  his 
own  until  he  might  strengthen  his  squadron  of  real  war-ships, 
he  would  destroy  every  steamer  of  his  opponents,  threaten 
their  unprotected  towns  on  the  sea-coast,  and  bombard  those 
that  were  fortified.  But  his  (*ncmics  were  equally  a.stuto,  and 
saw  the  game  he  was  playing,  so  they  brought  the  revolution 
to  a crisis  before  he  could  be  too  powerful  to  dictate  his  own 
terms. 
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CHAPTER  XXL* 

18G8. 

Retrospect  — Statk  Revolution  — Civil  War  begun  — Decisive  Battle  op 
Fl'shijii  — Defeat  and  Fugiit  of  the  Rx-Sioooon — Attack  on  Forkignf.rs 
AT  Kobe-Hkwo  new  Settlement. 

§ 355.  Retrospect;  griernnees  of  daimios  at  the  monopoly  of  foreign  trade  by  the 
Siogooos.  § 356.  CombiontioD  among  them  to  accomplish  a cffup  iVeUtt.  § 357. 
The  oj)cning  of  Osaka  and  Hiogo  on  the  1st  of  January  inauspicions.  § 358.  Com- 
mencement of  a state  revolution  by  the  seizure  of  the  Mikado's  person.  § 359. 
Country  in  a state  of  anarchy,  esj»ecinlly  at  Yedo  and  its  environs.  § 360.  Naval 
engagement  between  two  Japanese  foreign-built  ships  of  war.  § 361.  Devastating 
condagratioD  at  Kanagawa.  § 362.  Assembling  of  the  contending  forces  between 
Kioto  and  Osaka.  § 363.  Decisive  battle  of  Fushimi,  which  Yoshi  Hisa  and  his 
adherents  lost  through  treachery.  § 364.  Flight  of  the  last  of  the  Siogoons  to 
Yedo  Castle.  § 365.  Attack  upon  foreigners  at  the  newly-opened  port  of  Hiogo. 
§ 366.  British  Legation  guard  drive  olT  the  a.ssailants  and  capture  three  field- 
pieces. 

§ 355.  Retrospect — Grievances  of  the  daimios  at  the  monopoly 
of  foreign  trade  hy  the  Siogoons. — Before  entering  upon  the 
annals  of  this  momentous  year  for  Japan,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
cast  a retrospective  glance  upon  the  salient  points  of  the  pre- 
ceding years’  history,  to  imderstand  better  the  events  of  the 
revolution  that  follow.  It  has  been  shown  in  many  places  that 
the  eighteen  great  feudal  vassals  of  the  Mikado,  forming  the 
highest  class  of  nobility,  while  enjoying  almost  despotic  power 
in  their  own  provinces,  possessed  little  or  no  influence  in  the 
administration  of  the  Siogoon.  Before  the  recent  advent  of 
foreigners  at  the  treaty  ports,  this  was  a matter  of  small  con- 
sideration, as  far  as  their  material  interests  were  concerned. 
But  when  that  took  place  through  treaties  with  the  Siogoons 
as  the  supposed  monarchs  of  Japan,  who  opened  no  ports  but 
what  w'ere  under  their  immediate  jurisdiction,  these  semi- 
independent daimios  took  alarm  at  the  increasing  power  of  one 

• The  subject  matter  of  this  chapter  appeared  in  the  ‘ Leisure  Hour  ’ for  1872. 
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in  rank  no  higher  than  themselves,  and  who  might  aspire  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  realm.  As  each  new  |M>rt  was  opened,  the 
Siogoon  and  his  adherents  profited  largely  by  foreign  commerce, 
from  the  heavy  duties  levieel  at  the  customs,  and  the  arbitrary 
exchange  between  foreign  and  native  currency,  which  was  held 
as  a Government  monopoly.  Not  only  did  the  Siogoons  and 
their  irresponsible  administnitions  profit  by  these  fiscal  revenues, 
but  the  produce  purchased  by  the  foreigners  from  native  mer- 
chants belonging  to  the  provinces,  having  to  pass  through  their 
ports,  increased  the  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  great  nobles  at 
whose  ]»rts  foreign  ships  were  prohibited  to  enter.  Moreover, 
while  the  Government  were  profiting  by  this  state  of  affairs,  the 
nobility  found  their  incomes  diminishing  by  increased  expendi- 
ture arising  fn>m  the  greater  cost  of  commodities  consequent 
on  the  foreign  demand  for  tea  and  silk.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, four  of  the  most  jwwerful  daimios  in  the  southern 
provinces  combined  to  overthrow  the  administration  of  the 
Siogoons  and  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Jlikado  to  abolish  the 
office  altogether. 

§ 35G.  Combination  of  daimios  to  accomplish  a coup  cCEiat. — 
The  first  step  undertaken  by  the  daimios  to  lessen  the  power  of 
the  Siogoon  was  to  have  the  law  abrogated  which  required 
their  presence  at  Yedo,  where  ho  reigned  supreme,  with  their 
retainers  and  families,  who  were  there  in  the  light  of  hostages 
for  obedience  to  his  administmtion.  This  was  effected  by  the 
head  of  the  clan  Etzizen,  who  represented  a united  income  of 
upwards  of  a million  kokus  of  rice.  He  headed  a deputation 
of  nobles  to  the  Court  of  Kioto,  and  succeeded  in  having  the 
obnoxious  law  rescinded.  This  was  followed  up  by  another 
blow  at  the  growing  power  of  the  Siog(X)n,  by  Shimadzoo 
Saburo,  the  father  of  Satsuma,  who  influenced  the  Mikado’s 
advisers — he  being  a minor  of  seventeen  years  of  age — to  issue 
a decree  ordering  the  commander-in-chief  to  reside  at  Kioto 
instead  of  Yedo.  The  effect  of  these  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion was  disastrous  to  the  prosj>erity  of  the  city  of  Yedo, 
the  grandest  and  most  populous  city  in  Japan,  if  not  in  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  great  daimios,  no  longer  compelled 
to  keeji  up  their  establishments,  withdrew  their  families  and 
retainers  to  their  provincial  residences,  where  they  felt  a 
security  and  indejoendence  never  attained  before.  Satsuma 
dismantled  his  ynshih  at  Yedo,  a sort  of  castle,  and  rendered  it 
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uninliabitixble.  Others  followed  his  example,  until  the  quarter 
of  the  city  where  they  had  been  obliged  to  take  up  their  atxide 
was  rendered  tenantless  by  the  tradespeople  shutting  up  their 
shops  and  removing  the  merchandise,  either  to  follow  their 
customers  or  seek  new  ones  in  smaller  cities  where  they  could 
live  at  less  expense.  Where  formerly  a busy  throng  of  indus- 
trious citizens  were  plying  their  trades,  numberless  beggars 
were  now  seen.  The  jwverty-struck  look  of  many  of  the 
houses,  and  the  deserted  condition  of  the  streets,  were  melan- 
choly to  look  upon.  The  condition  of  Yedo  and  the  surround- 
ing district  during  these  evil  days  was  not  only  pitiable,  but 
ebments  of  danger  arose  from  the  number  of  the  disbanded 
Ronins  already  alluded  to.  As  the  open  port  of  Yoktihama  is 
only  eighteen  miles  distant  from  Yedo,  the  foreign  community 
beenme  alarmed  at  the  state  of  afl'airs,  especially  when  the 
natives  accused  them  of  being  the  cau.se  of  all  this  inevitable 
di.stress.  The  Government  oflicers  concealed  the  state  of  the 
country  from  the  consulates  as  much  ns  they  jKjssibly  could, 
but  they  were  comptdled  at  last  to  intimate  that  real  danger 
existed  for  foreigners  who  went  on  expeditions  to  any  distance 
from  the  settlement.  The  house  of  a hatamoto,  or  mayor  daimio, 
a place  of  common  resort  for  foreign  tourists,  was  attacked  by 
a considerable  body  of  Boniiis,  and  completely  gutted  of  every- 
thing of  value.  Other  outrages  were  coinniittcd  by  these 
disbanded  retainers,  until  at  last  they  set  fire  to  the  palace 
or  castle  of  the  Siogoon,  which  forms  an  extensive  series  of 
fortified  buildings  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  almost  a town  within 
itself.  It  is  divided  into  two  jxirtions,  named  the  Siro,  and 
the  Soto-siro,  of  which  the  former  is  the  main  part.  The  fire 
<lestroyed  a building  within  the  Siro  enclosure,  calleil  tin;  Ni- 
noniaru,  which  was  a strongly  fortified  place  for  retirement  in 
case  of  need  during  an  attack  on  the  castle.  This  was  totally 
consumed,  evidently  the  act  of  incendiaries  who  wished  to 
destroy  the  defences  of  the  Siogoon  should  he  attempt  to  take 
up  his  residence  again  in  Yedo.  All  this  time  he  remained  at 
Osaka,  which  is  situated  about  200  miles  west  of  that  city  on 
the  island  of  Nijj-jwn,  or  mainland. 

§ 357.  Opening  of  Osaka  and  Hiogo  on  the  \st  of  January 
inauspicious. — Affairs  generally  throughout  Japan  were  in  this 
unsettled  state  at  thfe  commencement  of  1868,  and  every  day 
they  assumed  a more  threatening  asjject.  At  this  time  the 
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two  {lorts  of  Hiogo  and  O.^yika,  on  the  Inland  Sea,  forming  the 
outport.s  of  the  old  capital  of  Kioto,  were  opened  to  foreign 
commerce  in  pursuance  of  the  treaties  with  the  Siogixm  whicli 
two  years  Ix'fore  had  obtained  the  as-sent  of  His  Majesty  the 
Mikado.  They  were  formally  proclaime<l  open  to  foreigners  on 
the  1st  of  January.  The  condition  of  tlie  first  settlers  was  very 
unj)le4i.sant.  Their  hou.scs  were  of  an  inferior  description,  and 
provisions  of  all  kinds  were  scarce  and  dear.  The  main  settle- 
ment was  located  at  Kobe,  a miserable  fisliing-village  two  miles 
from  Hiogo.  Tlie  foreign  3Iini.sters  were  genenilly  cmisured 
for  selecting  a site  so  inferior  in  every  resj>ect  to  that  of  the 
town  itself.  To  make  matters  worse,  trade  could  not  be  com- 
menced, owing  to  the  di.sturl)cd  condition  of  the  country. 
Under  these  circumstances,  precautions  were  taken  by  tlu* 
British  and  French  Envoys  to  assemble  all  the  available  naval 
forces  at  their  disposal  in  the  harlx)ur  of  Hiogo,  the  anclior- 
age  at  Osaka  l)cing  dangerous  for  large  vessels.  The  distance 
between  tlie  two  ports  is  not  more  than  twelve  miles,  so  that 
the  fleet  was  in  daily  communication  with  both  of  them.  The 
opening  of  Osaka  was  the  most  important  concession  ujxm  this 
occasion,  as  it  stands  on  a commanding  site  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river  leading  to  the  metropolis  some  thirty  miles  up  the 
striHim.  Thus  in  securing  the  right  of  residence  in  that  city, 
the  representatives  of  the  Treaty  Powers  were  on  the  way  to 
dirt*ct  intercourse  with  the  court  of  the  real  monarch  of  Japan 
at  Kioto,  whom  hitherto  they  could  only  approach  through  tlie 
medium  of  the  Siogoon  and  his  Government. 

§ :158.  Commencement  of  the  State  revolution  hj  the  seizure  of 
the  Mikado's  person. — Whether  the  appearance  of  the  foreign 
war-ships  in  the  bay  protluced  a finding  against  the  Siogoon 
amongst  the  dainiios  at  Kioto,  where  they  were  assembled  at 
the  time,  has  not  transpired;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
opening  of  Osaka  and  the  presence  of  the  fleet  brought  aft'uirs 
to  a climax.  All  we  can  gather  from  the  meagre  accounts  of 
the  transactions  that  tixik  place  would  imply  that  the  Siogoon 
was  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  the  Mikado’s  regency  the 
strict  maintenance  of  the  treaties  he  had  entered  into  with 
Foreign  Powers,  and  to  allow  him  and  his  administration  to 
carry  out  their  provisions  ns  they  had  hitherto  done.  'I’o  the 
latter  arrangement  the  daimios  hostile  to  the  Siogoon  were 
opposed,  ns  it  would  have  the  effect  of  reinstating  him  in  jniw  er. 
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and  probably  lead  to  the  obnoxiou.s  obligation  of  sending  family 
ho.stage.s  to  reside  at  Yodo.  From  what  subsequently  trans- 
pired, it  docs  not  apjKjar  that  the  daimios  were  unfavourable  to 
opening  the  new  ports  to  foreigners,  but  they  objected  to  the 
control  over  them  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Siogoon.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  woiild  seem  that  the  regency  of  the  youthful 
Mikado  was  favourable  to  the  policy  he  had  proposed.  Seeing 
this,  the  three  leading  daimios  of  the  realm — Satsuma,  Chosiu, 
and  Tosa — with  their  kinsmen  and  retainers,  determined  on  a 
coup  ietat,  and  at  once  seized  the  person  of  their  young  sove- 
reign, over  whom  they  assumed  a superior  control  to  the 
memlxirs  of  the  regency.  On  this  the  Siogoon  fled  from  Kioto, 
and  took  refuge  in  a fortified  residence  Ix'longing  to  him  at 
Osaka;  where  he  sought  for  protec-tion  from  his  foreign  allies 
on  board  the  fleet  in  harbour.  The  foreign  Ministers  held  a 
solemn  audience,  and  tendered  their  unanimous  sympathy  with 
Y'oshi  Hisa — who  may  l)c  considered  the  last  of  the  Siogoons 
— and  to  whom  the  strict  observance  of  the  treaties  was  due. 
In  his  reply  he  protested  against  the  recent  acts  of  the  daimios 
at  Kioto,  assuring  the  Ministers  that  the  honour  of  Japan  was 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  treaties  and  conventions  ho 
had  entered  into.  At  the  same  time  the  Ministers  of  the  Treaty 
Powers  gave  a distinct  and  solemn  assurance  to  the  Japanese 
that  they  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  in  the  revolution  that 
had  begun.  In  view  of  the  struggle  for  supremacy,  the  Envoys 
made  no  efforts  for  a settlement  of  their  relations  with  either  of 
the  opposing  parties,  but  remained  at  Osaka,  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  affairs,  until  the  assentbling  of  an  extraordinary  council 
of  Daimios  to  consider  what  form  the  new  Government  should 
assume. 

§ 359.  Anarchy  predominant,  especialhj  in  Yedo. — The  coimtry 
was  now  without  a recognized  administration,  and  anarchy  began 
to  show  itself  in  the  cities  and  provinces  where  the  retainers  of 
the  daimios  were  most  numerous.  At  Yedo  especially,  as  the 
former  seat  of  the  late  Siogoon’s  powers,  disturbances  of  a 
serious  nature  took  place.  The  enclosure  of  the  principal 
palace,  where  he  had  held  his  court,  was  broken  into  by  a band 
of  armed  retainers,  on  the  16th  of  January.  Here  resided  the 
dowagers  of  deceased  Siogoons,  one  of  whom,  it  was  repuied, 
was  a sister  of  Satsuma,  and  these  men  were  his  retainers.  wUo 
came  to  take  her  forcibly  away  from  her  sanctuary.  Whether 
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they  Bucceedcd  in  the  attempt  does  not  npj>ear ; but  it  is  staUnl 
on  native  authority  that  these  sanguinary  ruffians  massacred 
the  other  dowagers  and  their  female  ntteiuhints,  and  then  set 
fire  to  their  resi<lence.  The  conflagration  8j>read  to  other  parts 
of  this  extensive  castle — which  is  surroundeil  bv  a moat,  and  a 
fortification  of  solid  masonry — and  destroyed  many  other  build- 
ings. Two  days  after  this  outrage,  the  soldiers  of  the  late 
8iog(X)n’s  army,  at  that  time  in  Yedo,  retaliated  u]>on  the  ]>ro- 
perty  and  adherents  of  his  opponents.  They  attacked  the 
palatial  residence  of  Satsuma,  where  a bloody  tight  took  ])lace 
between  the  contending  parties,  in  which  it  was  rejHUled  that 
a hundred  and  forty  of  the  daimio’s  retainers  were  killed,  and 
one  hundre<l  and  sixty  wounded ; while  the  Imperial  troops 
lost  from  fifty  to  sixty  killed  and  wound<>d. 

§ 360.  Naval  engagement  between  two  Japanese  ships  of  war. — 
As  this  was  a very  dangerous  proceeding  against  the  followers 
of  the  chief  daimio  in  i>ower,  the  oflicers  of  the  regular  army 
disavowed  any  intention  of  quarrelling  with  Satsuma  or  his 
jKHiple,  declaring  that  they  only  wished  to  diskxlge  bands  of 
robbers  who  were  located  in  the  places  they  attacked  ami 
destroyed.  Be  tlnit  as  it  may,  some  of  Satsuma’s  men  made 
their  way  out  of  the  city  to  a small  steamer  belonging  to  him, 
and  steamed  out  into  the  Bay  of  Yedo,  for  the  purjKise  of 
reaching  their  master’s  territory  at  Kagosima.  They  were 
followed  by  a war  vessel  of  the  Hiogoon,  and  a fight  took  jjlaco 
within  view  of  the  foreign  settlement  at  Yokohama,  where  the 
ships  were  handled  in  gallant  style.  A reporter  of  the  local 
journal  went  off  in  a row-boat  immediately  the  firing  began, 
and  got  so  near  the  scene  of  action  as  to  be  able  to  see  much 
of  it  pretty  distinctly.  The  ships  engaged  were  a large  two- 
funnelled  steamer  flying  the  rising-sun  flag — the  emblem  of 
Japan — known  to  be  the  ‘ Kaitenmaroo,’  and  a much  smaller 
one.  Both  steamers  were  barque  rigged.  They  came  out  of 
Yedo  harbour,  firing  at  long  ranges,  the  larger  steamer  apj)car- 
ing  to  be  in  chase  of  the  small  one.  At  three  P.M.,  when  about 
nine  miles  from  Yokohama,  the  latter  stopped  and  allowed  his 
enemy  to  come  to  close  quarters,  when  they  engag(!d  each  other 
des|)erately  for  nearly  an  hour ; the  big  one  steaming  round  the 
small  one  several  times,  and  firing  three  shots  to  one  of  the 
other.  The  firing  was  very  wild  on  both  sides.  About  four 
they  separated  again,  and  the  smoke  clearing  away,  the  reporter 
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was  able  to  see  that  the  ‘ Kaitenmaroo  ’ was  either  crippled  or 
unwilling  to  pursue  farther,  for  the  other  steamed  away  im- 
molested  and  disapjieared  j)ast  Uraga.  Part  of  her  bulwarks 
were  shot  away,  and  her  foreyard  hung  as  if  injured.  The 
‘ Kaitenmaroo  ’ seemed  damaged  in  her  machinerj',  for  she  was 
evidently  in  difficulties  on  her  way  back. 

§ 3(51.  Devastating  conflagration  at  Kanagawa. — Shortly  after 
these  incidents  of  the  revolution  at  Yedo,  another  conflagration 
took  place  at  Kanagawa,  the  native  town  facing  the  foreign 
settlement  at  Yokohama,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  harbour. 
This  occurred  on  the  31st  of  January,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
which  is  rather  severe  in  these  comparatively  low  latitudes,  and 
thus  created  great  distress  among  the  industrious  inhabitants. 
Suspicious-looking  strangers  were  seen  in  Kanagawa  on  that 
day,  whose  account  of  themselves  was  singularly  deficient  in 
detail ; though  there  appeared  no  sufficient  reason  for  putting 
them  imder  arrest.  Meanwhile,  the  wind  got  up  in  the  after- 
noon, and  increased  into  a stiff  breeze.  Suddenly  flames  were 
seen  from  the  Yokohama  side  of  the  harbour  to  burst  out 
simultaneously  in  four  places.  The  long  single  street  between 
a bluff  and  the  sea-shore,  which  composes  the  town  of  Kana- 
gawa, was  in  a blaze  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and 
steadily  the  fire  crept  on  along  the  numerous  villages  wdiich 
lino  the  main  road  towards  Yedo,  until  three  miles  of  houses 
were  burning.  An  avenue  of  trees,  where  Mr.  Richardson  met 
his  death  in  1802,  and  a space  of  open  ground,  fortunately  made 
a gap  in  the  long  line  of  dwellings,  else  the  fire  would  have 
swept  away  everything  along  the  road  until  stopped  by  the 
River  Logo,  six  miles  farther  on.  The  spectacle,  as  seen  by 
the  foreign  residents  at  Yokohama,  from  the  opposite  shore, 
was  grand  in  the  extreme.  In  seven  hours  about  fourteen  him- 
dre<l  houses  were  destroyed,  extending  along  nearly  three  miles 
of  road.  All  this  time  it  was  freezing  hard,  and  night  had  set 
in,  to  add  its  horrors  to  the  scene  among  the  bumt-out  inhabi- 
tants, whose  efforts  were  ineffectual  to  stop  the  conflagration. 
The  distress  of  the  jwpulation,  numbering  stmie  ten  thousand, 
thus  suddenly  turned  out  into  the  bare  fields  during  a black 
frost,  may  be  imagined  as  something  dreadful  by  Eurojwans. 
The  fa(d  that  n(j  one  was  found  frozen  to  death  next  day  will 
l>e  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  Japanese. 
They  are  used,  however,  to  be  burnt  out  [Kjriodically,  from  their 
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dwellings  being  chiefly  constructed  of  wood  and  pa|>er,  espe- 
cially in  that  district  subject  to  earthquakes,  and  within  view 
of  Fusi  Yama,  where  buildings  of  stone  and  brick  would  be 
dangerous.  Consequently,  in  such  avses  they  have  discovered 
that  an  efficient  tente  d'abri  can  be  formed  by  setting  up  a pair 
of  shutters  edge  to  edge  over  a mat,  with  another  to  the  wind- 
ward end  of  the  structure.  Under  such  shelter,  hardy  people 
like  these  can  pa.ss  a night  or  two  without  much  inconvenience. 
One  remarkable  feature  in  the  desolate  picture,  which  could 
not  fail  to  strike  the  most  careless  observer  as  he  iwle  over  the 
mounds  of  calcined  tiles  and  grey  wood  ashes,  was  the  way  in 
which  the  JajMinese  fireproof  storehouses  had  stood  the  confla- 
gration. With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  at  most,  out  of 
more  than  one  himdred  and  sixty,  these  admirable  little  mud- 
built  storehouses  were  iminjured  by  the  lire;  and  thereby  a 
great  amount  of  the  most  valuable  property  in  Kanagawa  was 
preserved.  On  the  day  following  the  lire,  some  of  the  foreign 
residents  got  up  a 8ubs(;ription  in  Yokohama  for  relieving  the 
most  destitute  of  the  sufferers,  and  in  a few  hours  two  thousand 
dollars  were  collecte<l,  which  were  most  judiciously  expended 
in  blankets  and  rice,  and  this  timely  help  was  very  thankfully 
received. 

§ il62.  Assembling  of  the  contending  forces  between  Kioto  and 
Osaka. — While  this  state  of  anarchy  prevailed  at  Yerlo  and  its 
environs — reminding  us  of  the  feuds  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Ohibellines,  or  the  Capulets  and  Montagues — events  of  greater 
importance  in  the  progress  of  the  revolution  were  occurring  at 
Kioto  and  Osaka.  Between  the  latter  named  city  and  the  town 
of  Hira-kata,  aliout  eleven  miles  distant,  Toshi  Hisa  and  the 
other  chiefs  of  the  Tokugawa  family,  together  with  Idzuini  and 
other  daimios  who  declared  in  favour  of  the  ex-Siogoon,  had 
assembled  all  their  available  forces,  reported  to  be  about  thirty 
thousand  strong.  With  this  army  they  advanced  upon  Kioto, 
the  old  metropolis,  determined  to  give  battle  to  the  forces  of 
the  confederate  daimios,  who,  on  their  part,  were  equally  pre- 
paretl  to  fight  for  the  position  they  had  won.  W'e  are  not  in 
possession  of  the  strength  of  the  opposing  force,  but,  from  what 
subsequently  transpired,  we  conclude  that  it  was  inferior  in 
numbers,  though  it  might  have  been  better  equipped  in  Euro- 
pean war  material  for  an  engagement  in  the  field.  This  army 
was  composed  of  retainer-soldiery  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
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soutliern  confederate  nobles,  Satsuma,  Chosiu,  Geyshiu,  and 
Tosa,  and  partly  to  Owari  and  Etzizen,  two  feudatories  related 
to  the  Tokupawa  family,  who  had  deserted  his  cause  and  re- 
mained at  Kioto  to  defend  the  person  of  the  youthful  Mikaflo, 
in  case  of  an  attaek  on  that  city.  Altogether,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  combatants  brought  into  the  field  by  the  contending 
factions  were  not  far  short  of  fifty  thousand  men. 

§ 363.  Decisive  battle  of  Fushimi ; ex-Siogoon  defeated  through 
treachery. — For  three  days  a sanguinary  struggle  was  main- 
tained, in  which  the  fate  of  Japan  stood  trembling  in  the 
balance,  and  was  ultimately  settled  by  an  act  of  treachery. 
The  battle  commenced  with  an  affair  of  outposts  at  Hira-kata, 
in  which  the  ex-Siogoon’s  troops  were  successful,  pushing 
rapidly  forward  until  they  met  the  main  body  of  the  confe- 
derate army  near  Fushimi,  a town  distant  about  eleven  miles 
from  Kioto.  Here  a furious  struggle  ensued,  in  which  Yoshi 
Hisa’s  force  was  obliged  to  fall  gradually  back  on  the  fortified 
town  of  Yodo,  where  they  passed  the  night  of  the  27th  January. 
On  the  following  day  Satsuma  assumed  the  offensive,  and  a 
second  day’s  hawl  fighting  ensued  without  any  decisive  result. 
It  woidd  appear,  however,  that  the  losses  in  action  were  heavy 
on  both  sides,  requiring  a partial  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Acconlingly,  on  tho_  29th,  Yoshi  Hisa,  finding  his  position 
untenable  at  Y’odo,  abandoned  the  place  with  his  whole  force  ; 
and,  in  order  that  it  should  not  harbour  the  enemy,  the  castle 
was  destroyed.  He  then  retired  unmolested  on  another  strong- 
hold, named  Hashimoto,  six  miles  farther  in  his  rear.  Kesuming 
the  offensive  next  day  from  this  base  of  ojjerations,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  his  opponents  rapidly  from  Yodo,  nearly  half 
way  to  Fushimi,  and  the  chances  were  in  his  favour  of  gaining 
a victory.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  daimio  Idzumo,  whom 
he  deemed  a staunch  ally,  deserted  with  his  whole  force  to 
the  enemy.  It  at  once  became  apparent  that  this  defection 
was  preconcerted,  and  that  the  retreat  to  Hashimoto,  urged  by 
that  chief,  was  a stratagem  based  on  the  treacherous  intent,  as 
Yoshi  Hisa’s  men  found  a large  body  of  the  enemy  in  their 
rear  cutting  off  the  retreat  to  Osaka.  A rout  ensued,  causing 
the  defejited  army  and  their  leaders  to  make  a hasty  and  dis- 
astrous flight. 

§ 364.  Flight  of  the  last  of  the  Siogoom  to  Yedo  Castle. — 
Arrivcfl  at  Osaka,  it  was  abundantly  evident  to  the  defeated 
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e.\-Siogoon  that  his  ]K»wer  and  prestige  were  juissing  from  him, 
and  tlio  only  course  left  was  to  continue  the  flight  to  his  last 
stronghold  at  Yedo.  Accordingly,  he  left  during  the  night  of 
his  arrival,  and  went  on  board  a foreign  man-of-war,  thence  t<j 
his  own  frigate,  the  ‘ Kayomaru,’  from  whence  he  issued  instnu!- 
tions  for  the  Governor  of  Hiogo  and  officials  to  follow  him.  He 
ultimately  reached  Yedo  on  the  4th  of  February,  after  inti- 
mating to  the  foreign  representatives  and  residents  at  the  new 
treaty  ports  that  he  would  no  longer  be  responsible  for  their 
safety.  He  entered  the  luills  of  his  castle  at  Y’^edo  with  a choice 
band  of  followers  in  a very  disconsolate  state,  and  afterwanls 
8<Hduded  himself  with  his  fiunily  in  one  of  the  strongest  (juarters 
well  guarded,  and  every  possible  precaution  was  taken  against 
any  sudden  attack  or  incendiary  fires.  The  defences  of  the  city 
were  at  the  same  time  strengthened,  and  numerous  ward  gates, 
constructed  at  points  d'appui,  to  cut  off  the  communications, 
which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  fights  between  the  trooj)s  and 
retainers,  were  restored. 

§ 365.  Attach  upon  foreigners  at  the  neio  port  of  Hiogo, — On 
the  flight  of  Y^oshi  Hisa  from  Osaka,  the  city  was  for  some  time 
ill  the  hands  of  an  uncontrollable  mob,  who  seemed  to  be  enraged 
at  him  and  his  foreign  allies.  They  sacked  and  burnt  his  resi- 
dence there,  and  committed  depredations  on  the  jiremises  of  all 
who  were  known  to  be  his  adherents.  This  state  of  anarchy 
might  have  assumed  larger  proportions,  but  the  daimios  in 
jxiwer  at  Kioto  marched  a strong  armed  force  into  the  city  and 
restored  onler.  At  the  same  time  it  was  evident  to  the  foreign 
Ministers  and  residents  at  Osaka  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
remain  there ; consequently  they  retired  to  Kob^,  the  site  of 
the  new  settlement  at  Hiogo.  That  there  were  groimds  for  the 
apprehension  of  danger  very  soon  became  evident.  On  the 
day  after  their  arrival,  a body  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  Japa- 
nese, well  armed,  and  having  field-pieces,  entered  Kob4  under 
the  command  of  an  officer  in  the  service  of  a great  daimio 
named  Bizen,  a confederate  of  Satsuma.  This  was  a detach- 
ment from  the  main  body  of  retainers,  some  six  hundred  strong, 
who  were  two  miles  in  the  rear  at  Hiogo,  evidently  intent  on 
quarrelling  with  the  foreigners,  who  were  considered  as  the 
allies  of  the  Siogoon,  and  consequently  the  enemies  of  the  con- 
fetlerate  daimios.  As  they  advanced  into  Kobe  they  glanced 
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around  in  a scowling  manner  at  the  strangers.  At  the  cry 
“ Staniero'' — “ I’all  down  ! ” — these  bloodthirsty  braggadocit)S 
exjKftcd  every  unarmed  per«)n  to  fall  on  his  knees  witli  his 
foreliead  touching  the  groimd  until  they  passed  on.  All  tlie 
natives  presimt  at  once  complied  with  this  ignominious  custom, 
but,  of  (!Ourse,  the  foreigners  encountered  in  their  march  re- 
mained standing.  The  tirst  one  met  was  an  Englishman,  whom 
they  instantly  set  uj)on,  but  ho  managed  to  got  away.  Shortly 
afterwards  they  came  acro.ss  two  French  sttilors,  at  one  of  whom 
a spear-thrust  was  only  saved  from  being  fatal  by  his  comrade 
seizing  the  sharp  blade  and  turning  it  aside,  being  severely  cut 
in  the  act.  The  sailors  then  ran  for  their  lives,  the  Japanese 
tiring  in  pursuit,  not  only  at  them  but  indiscriminately  at 
every  foreigner  who  appeared.  Fortunately  two  only  were  hit, 
a French  marine,  and  a seaman  from  the  United  States  ship 
‘ Oneida.’ 

§ 3()b.  British  Legation  guard  drive  off  the  assailants  and 
capture  three  field-guns. — The  scene  of  this  outrage  was  the 
main  street  of  Kobe.  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  the  British  Jlinister, 
aceomjmnied  by  one  of  his  escort,  was  crossing  the  plain 
marked  out  as  the  future  settlement  when  the  firing  com- 
menced. He  at  once  ran  to  the  Consulate  and  gave  the  alarm. 
Several  bullets  whistled  past  him  without  injury,  and  other 
foreigners  had  narrow  escapes  from  them.  The  “ assembly  ” 
agreed  upon  in  time  of  danger  was  sounded  at  the  British 
Consulate,  and  a detachment  of  the  9th  Regiment  turned  out 
immediately.  After  marching  a couple  of  miles,  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  armed  retainers,  who,  as  soon  as  they  perceived 
they  were  followc'd,  turned  roimd  upon  their  pursuers.  A 
skirmish  then  took  place,  in  which  our  troops  were  assisted  by 
a body  of  American  and  French  marines,  with  the  mounted 
escort  attached  to  the  British  legation.  When  the  Jajianese 
made  their  stand,  a brisk  fire  was  ojamed  by  the  force  in 
skirmishing  order,  whereujion  they  broke  up  into  small  parties 
and  fled  towards  the  mountains  at  the  back  of  Hiogo,  leaving 
behind  three  brass  field-pieces.  A small  party  then  started  in 
pursuit,  and  foimd  the  road  strewed  with  the  baggage  that  had 
bt>en  hastily  abandoned  by  the  retainers  in  their  flight.  From 
these  it  was  evident  they  were  well  appointed,  not  only  in 
weajwns  of  destruction,  but  the  civilized  ef|uipments  for  healing 
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tho  wounded.  Here  wiis  to  be  seen  tlie  equipage  of  the  army 
surgeon — knives  and  s»»ws,  and  neatly  envelojx'd  jmekages  of 
medicines.  Such  was  their  haste  in  flight  that  some  of  them 
left  their  sandals  behind.  It  was  afterivards  found  that  the 
main  body  of  Bizen’s  men  made  their  escape  during  the  night 
to  the  neighbouring  hills.  , 
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1868  (continued). 

Ma^acke  of  French  Seamen  near  Osaka  — T06IIX  Hba  abandons  the 
Struoole,  while  the  Northern  Daimios  continue  it  under  Idzu  with 
Success  — Desperate  Conflict  at  Vedo. 

§ 367.  Massacre  of  eleren  French  seameo  near  Osaka.  • § 368.  Decapitation  of  the 
Japanese  who  committed  the  ontrage  and  massacre.  § 369.  Yoebi  Hisa  abandons 
the  sanguinarjr  struggle  with  the  confeilerato  daimios.  § 370.  Decree  of  the 
Mikado,  ordering  the  punishment  of  V'oshi  Ilisa  and  his  adherents.  § 371.  He 
complies  with  the  terms  of  the  decree  and  retires  into  banishment  at  Mito.  § 372. 
Tlie  city  of  Yedo  formally  transferre<i  to  the  Mikado's  High  Commissioner.  § 373. 
His  Majesty  surreys  the  allied  fleet  at  anchor  in  Osaka  Bay.  § 374.  A coalition  of 
northern  daimios  to  continue  the  war  against  the  southern  confederates.  § 375. 
Idzu  in  command  of  the  united  forces  attacks  their  troops,  and  beats  them  in 
three  engagements.  § 376.  Yoshi  Hisa  ordered  by  the  Mikado  to  return  to  Yedo. 
§ 377.  Desperate  conflict  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Siogoons,  between  Tokngawa  men 
and  Mikado’s  troops,  with  great  slaughter.  § 378.  Confederates,  becoming  alarmed, 
remove  Yoshi  Hisa  from  Mito  to  Tsurunga. 

§ 367.  Massacre  of  eleven  French  sailors  near  Osaka. — This 
outrage  was  the  precursor  of  a still  more  sanguinary  attack  upon 
foreigners  by  the  armed  retainers  of  the  confederate  daimios, 
showing  the  hatred  entertained  by  that  dangerous  class  against 
Europeans  and  Americans.  Unfortimately,  upon  this  occasion 
eleven  French  sailors  fell  victims  to  Japanese  treachery.  The 
narrative  of  the  occurrence  is  briefly  as  follows : — The  river  op 
which  Osaka  stands  has  several  channels  at  the  entrance. 
Hitherto  the  only  one  navigated  by  foreigners  has  a dangerous 
bar,  where  Admiral  Bell,  of  the  Unite<l  States  navy.  Com- 
mander Reid,  and  a boat’s  crew  of  ten  men,  were  drowned 
while  endeavouring  to  cross  it.  In  order  to  have  this  part  of 
the  coast  properly  surveyed,  the  F rench  Admiral  of  the  allied 
fleet  gave  orders  to  the  captain  of  the  ‘ Dupleix  ’ to  carry  out 
his  instructions,  and  the  French  Minister  was  to  accompany 

J . . 

• The  subject-matter  of  this  chapter  appeared  ia  the  ‘ Leisure  Hour’  for  1872. 
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him.  Ever}'thinp:  went  on  satisfactorily,  and  the  har  was 
crossed  in  a steam  launch.  \Vhile  the  survey  was  {roinp:  on, 
that  boat  and  its  crew  were  left  at  Sakai,  a considerable  town 
three  miles  from  Osaka ; a place  which,  by  treaty,  was  csjwei- 
ally  mentioned  ixs  free  of  access  to  foreigners.  Several  of  the 
men  belonging  to  the  launch  went  on  shore  and  spike  to  some 
children,  to  whom  they  gave  biscuits,  and  the  people  st^emed 
to  be  friendly.  These  men  returned  to  the  boat,  when  the 
engineer  and  the  Ixmtswain  went  on  shore.  Two  Jaiiancse 
oflicers  came  up  to  them,  and,  taking  them  by  the  arm,  apjieared 
to  wish  to  show  them  something.  They  had  gone  but  a few 
yanls  when  one  of  the  officers  shouted,  and  at  once  alxmt  forty 
armed  men  surrounded  them.  The  boatswain  thrust  aside 
those  holding  him,  and  rushed  on  board  the  humch,  the 
Japanese  following  to  the  water’s  edge,  firing  at  the  launch, 
shooting  dead  one  of  the  engineers  who  was  on  board  as  he  was 
trying  to  start  the  engine.  The  first  engineer,  carried  to  the 
water’s  edge  in  the  rush,  jumped  in  and  was  fired  at,  but  dived 
under  the  launch,  and  remained  hidden  between  her  and  a 
native  boat  for  twenty  minutes.  Hearing  no  more  firing,  he 
jieejied  up  on  shore,  and  saw  that  all  the  miscreants  were 
gone.  No  doubt  they  thought  that  every  one  in  the  boat  was 
massacred,  and  had  gone  for  instruments  to  destroy  the  steam- 
launch.  All  the  sailors  as  they  jumped  overboard  to  escap? 
were  wounded  or  killed.  As  one  of  them  was  clinging  to  the 
sea-wall,  a ruffian  thrust  the  muzzle  of  a rifle  against  his  head, 
and  blew  the  pair  fellow’s  brains  out.  Another  man  uas  sti 
mutilated  by  one  of  the  Japanese  trident-shaped  weajions  as 
almost  to  prevent  recognition.  The  engineer,  the  only  one 
unhurt,  climbed  into  the  launch,  but  found  that  the  engine  was 
useless,  the  steam-pipe  being  cut  open  by  a bullet.  He  then 
called  upon  his  poor  wounded  messmates  to  assist  him  in 
getting  the  launch  oflf.  One  man  was  shot  through  both  arms, 
another  had  his  intestines  pierced  from  side  to  side  by  a ball, 
another  was  shot  through  the  chest,  and  two  were  dead  (two 
of  the  wounded  men  died  soon  after).  Yet  those  brave  wounded 
men  took  up  their  oars,  and  managed  to  get  outside  the 
Isisin,  whore  they  were  able  to  hoist  sail  and  steer  towards 
their  ship;  w’hen  they  were  met  on  the  way  by  all  the  Iwats 
of  the  ‘Dupleix,’  fully  manned  and  armed,  coming  to  their 
assistance. 
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§ 368.  Decapitation  of  the  Japaneee  who  committed  the  outrage 
and  massacre. — I’ho  upshot  of  these  outrages  was  the  execution 
of  the  leaders  and  perpetrators  of  them.  In  the  first  case,  the 
officer,  Ikada-Ise,  commanding  Bizen’s  men,  who  fired  upon  the 
unarmed  foreigners  at  Kobo,  was  decapitated  in  a temple  at 
Hiogo,  in  presence  of  seven  Europeans  and  the  like  numl)er  of 
Japanese  high  officials.  Out  of  consideration  for  his  rank  he 
was  allowed  to  commit  Hara-kiri,  or  abdominal  suicide,  before 
the  executioner  made  the  blow  that  severed  his  head  from  his 
body.  The  unfortmiate  man  met  his  fate  without  bravado, 
and  endeavoured  to  justify  the  crime  imputed  to  him,  on  the 
grounds  of  his  behaviour  being  in  acconlance  with  the  Japanese 
military  code.  Journalists  in  Japan  and  in  England  have 
commented  with  severity  upon  this  “judicial  murder,”  as  it  was 
ti'rmed,  being  sanctioned  by  the  Foreign  Ministers.  Whether 
it  was  an  act  of  jwlicy  or  not  to  do  so,  we  shall  not  remain  to 
discuss,  but  most  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  second 
and  murderous  outrage  on  the  French  sailors — which  occurred 
five  days  after  the  decapitation  of  the  officer — support  the 
ct)nviction  that  it  was  done  to  avenge  themselves  upon  persons 
of  the  siime  nation  who  had  been  the  chief  cause  in  bringing 
one  of  their  privileged  class  to  execution.  For  the  second 
outrage  twenty-two  delinquents  were  brought  out  for  decaj>ita- 
tion  at  Hiogo,  in  presence  of  the  French  Minister,  M.  Ibxdies, 
and  the  Admiral  of  the  French  squadron.  After  the  Jaj)nneso 
officers  and  nine  men  had  been  beheaded,  M.  Hoches  inh'rfcred, 
»le(daring  him.self  satisfied,  and  obtained  panlon  for  the  re- 
mainder. Besides  this  punishment,  a sum,  equivalent  to  thirty 
thousand  pmmds  sterling,  was  paid  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
lajhoof  of  the  relations  of  those  massacred.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
state  that  a stop  Wiis  put  to  these  outrages  by  a decree  of  the 
Mikado,  disgracing  the  perpetrator  and  his  relatives  from  their 
nink,  which  was  considered  by  this  peculiar  people  as  more  to 
Ije  dreailcd  than  death. 

§ 369.  Yoshi  Hisa  abandons  the  sanguinary  struggle  vnih 
the  confederate  daimios. — After  the  disastrous  defeat  through 
treachery,  and  the  flight  of  Yoshi  Hisa  and  his  forces,  the 
progress  of  the  revolution  tende<l  to  consolidate  the  power  of 
the  confederate  daimios,  and  the  dissolution,  of  the  Gorojio  and 
other  public  bodies  belonging  to  the  abolished  post  of  MiogtHin. 
A decree,  signed  by  the  Mikado,  was  published,  pronouncing  a 
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senttmcc  of  otitlawry  against  its  late  occupant,  ordering  him  to 
commit  aMominal  suicide  as  a punishment  for  liis  offences. 
Though  it  was  the  policy  of  Hatsuma  and  his  eonfederutes — 
who  held  supreme  control  over  the  Mikado — to  issue  such  an 
edict,  yet  a general  sympathy  prevailed  among  the  daimios 
for  the  last  representative  of  a powerful  element  in  the  body 
politic,  besides  his  own  jjersonal  worth,  which  in  time  would 
influence  them  to  relax  the  sentence.  Knowing  this,  Yoshi 
Hisa  prudently  awaited  the  current  of  events  at  Yedo,  without 
retiring  from  life  by  the  unpleasant  route  to  the  .Tapanese 
haAea  by  the  Hara-kiri.  Although  a brave  man  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  it  is  representerl,  on  good  authority,  that  he  was 
a man  of  jjeace,  having  profound  respect  for  his  sovereign,  the 
Mikado,  against  whose  sacred  standard  he  never  would  lead  his 
forces.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  acts  of  his  opponents  were 
sanctioned  by  that  supreme  authority,  and  that  he  was  dis- 
graced in  the  eyes  of  his  royal  master,  he  bowed  in  submission 
to  his  fate,  formally  resigning  all  claim  to  authority,  and  was 
prepared  to  obey  the  more  lenient  beliests  of  the  Mikado, 
which  it  was  underatootl  would  be  the  consequences  of  his 
obedience  to  the  new  riyivie,  through  the  intervention  of  his 
relatives,  Owari  and  Etzizen.  Accordingly,  the  Mikado  issued 
an  edict,  through  his  reformed  administration,  relaxing  the 
severity  of  his  original  decree,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation. 

§ 370.  Decree  of  the  Mikado  ordering  the  'punishment  of  Yoshi 
Hisa  and  his  adherents. — “ The  conduct  of  Tokugawa  Yoshi 
Hisa  having  proceeded  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  be  properly 
called  an  insult  to  the  whole  nation,  and  having  caused  the 
deepest  pain  to  the  mind  of  the  Mikado,  both  sea  and  land 
forces  were  sent  to  punish  him.  Hearing,  however,  that  he  is 
sincerely  penitent,  and  lives  in  retirement,  the  excess  of  the 
royal  compassion  shall  be  exhausted,  and  the  following  com- 
mands be  enjoined  upon  him — let  him  be  respectfully  obedient 
to  them. — A period  of  eleven  days  is  granted  to  him  in  which 
to  comply  with  all  these  orders.  As  this  jieriod  is  already  a 
matter  of  great  clemency,  ujx)n  no  account  will  any  other 
request  or  complaint  be  listened  to.  The  Mikado,  having 
established  both  his  clemency  and  authority,  will  not  allow 
any  claims  of  alliance  to  have  any  influence  with  him.  So  be 
promptly  obedient,  and  resort  to  no  subterfuges: — Art.  i. — 
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Yoshi  Histt  having,  on  the  twelfth  month  of  the  last  year  and 
afterwards,  insulted  the  Mikado,  attacked  the  Imperial  city, 
and  fired  upon  the  Imperial  flag,  was  guilty  of  a most  heinou.s 
crime.  The  army  was  accordingly  sent  out  to  pursue  and 
punish  him.  But  as  he  has  manifested  sincere  contrition  and 
obedience;  has  shut  himself  up  in  retirement,  and  begs  that 
his  crime  may  be  panloncd;  in  consideration  of  the  no  small 
merit  of  his  family,  which,  since  the  time  of  his  ancestors,  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  has  administered  the  afiairs  of 
the  Government;  and  more  especially  of  the  accumulated 
meritorious  services  of  Jlito  Zo-I)ainagon  (the  father  of  Yoshi 
Hisa), — for  these  various  considenitions,  of  which  we  are  most 
profoundly  sensible,  we  give  him  the  following  commands, 
which,  if  he  obeys,  wo  will  deal  leniently  with  him;  grant 
that  the  house  of  Tokugawa  be  established  [t.e.,  not  expunged 
from  the  list  of  daimios],  remit  the  capital  punisliment  [his 
crimes  deserve],  but  command  him  to  go  to  the  castle  of  Mito, 
and  live  there  shut  up  in  retirement.  Art.  ii. — The  castle  [of 
the  Siogoon  at  Yedo]  to  be  vacated  and  delivered  over  to  the 
daimio  Owari.  Art.  ill. — All  the  ships  of  war,  cannon,  and 
small  arms  to  be  delivered  up ; when  a proper  proportion  shall 
be  returned  [to  the  head  of  the  house  of  Tokugawa,  who  is 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  an  ordinary  daimio.]  Art.  iv. — The 
retainers  living  in  the  castle  [at  Yedo]  shall  move  out  and  go 
into  retirement.  Art.  v. — To  all  those  who  have  aided  Yoslii 
Hisa,  although  their  crimes  are  worthy  of  the  severest  punish- 
ment, the  sentence  of  death  shall  be  remitted ; but  they  are  to 
receive  such  other  punishment  as  you  shall  decide  on.  I,et 
this  be  rejxirted’  to  the  Imperial  Government.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  include  those  persons  who  have  an  income  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  kokus.  The  Government  will  punish 
such.” 

§ :171.  Yoshi  Jltsa  complies  with  the  terms  of  the  decree,  and 
retires  into  banishment  at  Mito. — Notwithstanding  the  stringent 
terms  of  the  decree,  Yoshi  Hisa  accepted  the  conditions  im- 
posed upon  him  by  his  sovereign,  as  a loyal  and  repentant 
subject.  It  was  hard,  however,  to  yield  up  the  practically 
regal  position  he  had  held,  and  his  ancestors  before  him,  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  and  to  retire  into  obscurity, — an  act 
tantamount  to  the  deposition  of  a European  monarch.  The 
hardest  feature  in  the  case  was  the  fact  that  in  him  the  glory 
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of  the  Siogoons  should  be  extinguished.  This  nlone,  under 
orflinary  circumstances,  would  have  led  him  to  commit  the 
Hara-kiri  voluntarily,  to  atone  for  the  disgrace  it  had  brought 
upon  himself  and  family.  But  Yoshi  Hisa  was  of  the  advanced 
school  in  Japan,  and  his  intercourse  with  foreigners  had  rubied 
the  prejudices  of  his  country  from  him  to  a groat  extent. 
Moreover,  when  he  accepted  the  post  of  Siogoon,  on  the 
sudden  death  of  his  predecessor  about  two  years  previously, 
he  did  so  reluctantly,  as  belonging  to  one  of  three  families 
descended  from  lyeyas,  who  were  eligible.  Yet  when  he  held 
jx)wer  he  perfonned  the  duties  of  his  office  as  a brave,  intelli- 
gent, enlightened,  and  liberal-minded  young  noble,  who  would 
compare  favourably  with  his  compeers  among  the  European 
aristocraey  of  birth  or  of  political  talent.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  aljirndoning  himself  to  the  fatalism  of  his  nice,  he  excrteil 
his  political  foresight  to  review  the  jwsition  of  affairs,  and  saw 
that  an  inevitable  change  had  revolutionized  the  governing 
classes  of  Japan,  through  the  influence  of  foreign  intercourse, 
which  in  time  would  work  a more  liberal  policy  in  the  ex- 
clusive system  of  government.  He  saw  also  that  by  yielding 
to  the  force  of  circumstances  he  might  yet  attain  office,  and 
restore  his  family  to  that  influential  pt)sition  among  the 
daimios  to  which  they  were  entitled.  Accordingly,  he  left 
Yedo  at  the  beginning  of  lUay  for  the  city  of  Mito,  which  was 
assigned  to  him  as  a temjwrary  residence.  He  was  attended 
by  a bodyguard  of  four  himdred  men  drilled  by  the  French, 
and  twelve  hundred  Japanese  troo])s,  an  escort  so  strong  being 
required,  as  it  was  suspected  that  a smaller  force  would  have 
been  attacked.  His  wives  and  family  remained  at  Yedo,  but 
not  in  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  Biogoons ; they  were  removed 
to  the  Yashiki,  or  official  residence  of  the  daimio  3Iito. 

§ 372.  The  city  of  Yedo  formally  transferred  to  the  Mikado's 
Eiyh  Commissioner. — As  the  last  of  the  Siogoons  took  his 
departure  from  the  capital  established  by  his  ancestors,  which 
had  multiplied  in  population,  wealth,  and  extent  far  beyond 
the  royal  metropolis  of  Kioto,  an  Imperial  High  Commissioner 
marched  into  Yedo,  and  took  possession  of  the  city  in  the 
name  of  the  Mikado.  This  functionary,  named  Ohara  Sakino 
Gijiu,  holding  the  rank  of  kuye,  entered  the  castle  of  Yedo  on 
the  3rd  of  May.  He  was  accompanied  by  a numerous  escort 
of  armed  retainers  belonging  to  the  forces  of  Satsuma,  Hizen, 
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and  Awa,  all  picked  men  and  armed  with  Enfield  rifles.  The 
Ixidyguanl  of  the  Commissioner  wa.s  armed  with  8peneer  and 
Henry  rifles.  Before  him  were  carried  the  ensign  and  standard 
of  the  3Iikado.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death  in  his  hands,  for  on  the  roadside  was  to  be  seen  the 
head  of  a man  decapitated  by  his  orders.  This  was  the  head 
of  a priest  who  had  concealed  himself  at  a place  on  the  road 
named  Tostka,  for  the  purjsjse  of  listening  to  the  conversation 
of  the  Commissioner  while  there  addressing  the  captains  of 
his  retinue,  and  who  had  suffered  the  iwnalty  due  to  a spy 
for  his  indiscretion.  In  all  probability  he  was  a spy  from  the 
superiors  of  his  class — a body  not  only  numemus,  but  highly 
influential  in  Japan — who  were  represented  at  the  Court  of 
Kioto  by  a grand  priest,  possessed  of  ecclesiastical  power  only 
second  to  that  of  the  monarch.  From  the  little  that  has 
transpired  during  the  revolution,  in  connection  with  the  eccle- 
siastical element  in  the  State,  it  would  a{)pear  that  they  were* 
in  favour  of  the  old  regime,  and  opposed  to  the  Mikado 
disturbing  his  sacred  authority  by  mingling  himself  up  with 
the  temporal  affairs.  The  grounds  for  this  belief  are  based 
upon  a step  taken  by  the  grand  priest  at  Kioto,  never  before 
witnessed  in  Japan,  of  issuing  a manifesto  declaring  that 
the  Mikado  had  overstej)ped  his  constitutional  and  religious 
authority  by  taking  part  so  actively  in  the  political  and  secular 
affairs  belonging  to  the  province  of  the  Siogoon.  This  alleged 
proclamation  would  support  the  old  idea  of  there  being  a 
“spiritual  emperor;”  but  the  information  on  that  head  being 
distilled  through  foreign  rumours,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  priestly  interference  in  the  revolution  was  trifling. 

.‘173.  His  Majesty  the  Mikado  surveys  the  allied  Jleet  in  Osaka 
Harbour. — Be  that  as  it  may,  if  anything  necessary  to  divest  His 
Majesty  the  Jlikado  of  his  unmxmdane  character  was  wanting 
hitherto  in  the  revolutionary  movement,  that  transpired  in  the 
month  of  April,  when  he  not  only  emerged  from  his  seclusion 
at  Kioto,  but  took  up  his  residence  at  Osaka.  Here  the  youth- 
ful monarch  was  enchanted  with  the  sight  of  the  foreign  ships 
of  war  in  harbour,  and  on  the  I8th  he  ventured  his  sacred  person 
on  board  a small  steamer — the  ‘ Nagasaki  ’ — and  in  her  passed 
in  review  the  magnificent  fleet  of  British,  French,  Dutch,  and 
American  ves.sels  that  lay  at  anchor.  On  the  following  day, 
one  of  His  Majesty’s  uncles  and  a suite  of  State  ofScials  and 
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(laiinios  visited  thcFremdi  frigate  ‘ Dujdeix,’ and  were  n>eeived 
by  its  gallant  captain  in  a liospiPible  manner,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  the  Japanese.  It  was  rejwrted,  at  the  time  of  these 
visits,  that  the  youthful  Mikado — who  was  then  in  his  nineteenth 
year — expressed  himself  so  delightctl  with  the  foreign  shij)s,  and 
had  such  a grand  idea  of  their  warlike  strength,  that  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  throw  open  the  whole  of  Japan  to  the 
Treaty  Powers  they  belonged  to,  and  allow  their  js'ople  to 
trade  with  and  travel  among  his  subjects.  Of  course  this  was 
the  natural  ebullition  of  feeling  the  youth  experienced  at  the 
novelties  before  him,  and  was  not  to  be  considered  as  of  diplo- 
matic importance.  However,  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  supreme  ruler  of  the  realm  entertained  such  friendly  disposi- 
tion towards  us.  Moreover,  the  new  Government  had  publicly 
notified  that  the  Mikado  had  undertaken  to  carry  out  the 
treaties  with  foreigners  in  their  integrity,  and  commanded 
Japanese  subjects  to  abstain  from  lawless  acts  against  foreigners, 
under  pains  and  |K*nalties  of  the  severest  kind.  S<*eing  this 
friendly  disposition,  it  was  clearly  the  j^sdicy  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  to  8upjx)rt  the  new  order  of  things,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country.  This  was  done 
to  the  letter;  and  though  all  of  them  sympathizer!  with  the 
ex-Siogoon — especially  the  French  Minister,  who  was  financially 
interested — yet,  on  the  whole,  foreigners  had  reason  to  congra- 
tulate themselves,  rather  than  otherwise,  at  his  overthrow,  and 
the  substitution  of  a more  legitimate  administration. 

§ 374.  A coalition  of  northern  daimios  combine  to  oppose  the 
south-western  confederacy. — Thus  far  the  revolution  was  pro- 
gressing successfully,  and  everything  seemed  perfectly  quiet  in 
Japan  at  the  commencement  of  May.  But  if  Yoshi  Hisa  had 
accepted  with  humility  the  terms  of  submission,  his  partisans 
who  held  office  from  him  as  Siogtxjn,  and  who  still  reUiiued 
their  military  and  naval  {tests,  with  the  forces  under  their  com- 
mand, ap{>ear  not  to  have  been  in  the  same  mood.  The  admiral 
in  command  of  the  Japtanese  fleet  of  foreign  men-of-war  at  the 
time  anchored  in  Yedo  Bay  refused  to  deliver  uj)  the  vessels 
to  the  Mikado’s  Commissioner,  although  he  presented  an  order 
from  his  late  master  to  obey  the  commands  of  his  lawful  sove- 
reign. He  left  Yedo  Harbour  for  a {tort  on  the  east  coast  of 
Ni{t-pon,  to  the  north  of  that  latitude,  where  a new  coalition  of 
nobles  was  assembled  to  dispute  the  authority  of  their  rivals  in 
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power.  It  must  here  be  noted  that  the  confederate  daimioe 
who  accomplished  the  coup  d^Stat  were  all  chiefs  of  south- 
western provinces — that  is,  generally  speaking,  provinces  to 
the  ‘south  and  west  of  Yedo,  as  the  geographical  centre  of 
Japan,  according  to  Japanese  topography.  Before  us  is  the 
government  map  of  that  city,  admirably  executed,  on  a scale 
extending  to  a superficies  of  forty  square  feet,  whereon  the 
central  point  is  fixed  at  Nip-pon  Bashi,  “ or  Bridge  of  Japan,” 
from  whence  all  topographical  distances  are  calculated.  In  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  the  daimios,  none  of  the  leading 
feudatories  north  of  that  point  took  an  active  part.  But  as  the 
deposed  Siogoon  was  connected  with  them  by  feudal  ties,  they 
espoused  his  cause,  and  viewed  with  jealousy,  if  not  with  alarm, 
the  increasing  power  of  their  rivals  in  the  south  and  west,  with- 
out their  obtaining  any  equivalent  benefit.  Consequently,  when 
the  confederate  daimios  assumed  power,  excluding  them  from 
any  participation  in  the  new  administration,  they  combined  to 
arrest  their  progress  by  force  of  arms ; and  as  Yoshi  Hisa  had 
fully  resolved  on  retiring  from  their  party,  they  determined  to 
select  a representative  who  might  yet  upset  the  rule  of  the 
youthful  Mikado.  Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  pro- 
vinces north  of  Yedo,  when  the  ex-Siogoon’s  Admiral  arrived 
with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  to  join  the  new  coalition. 

§ 375.  Idzu  attacks  the  Mikado's  troops,  and  beats  them  in  three 
engagemenis. — One  of  the  Fudai  daimios  of  this  party,  named 
Idzu,  was  the  first  to  show  fight  against  the  confederate  force 
under  the  Mikado’s  flag.  About  three  leagues  north  of  Yedo  a 
fortress  which  commanded  the  approaches  to  the  city  in  that 
direction  was  garrisoned  by  the  confederates.  On  the  10th  of 
May,  Idzu  attacked  this  position,  drove  the  enemy  from  it  with 
great  slaughter,  and  captured  the  fortress.  Beinforcements 
came  up  from  Yedo  to  the  defeated  garrison,  and  a second 
engagement  took  place  on  the  17th,  when  Idzu  again  obtained 
a victory.  On  that  occasion  it  is  reported  that  eight  hundred 
of  the  Mikado’s  troops  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  three 
hundred  taken  prisoners,  who  were  speedily  beheaded  by  their 
captors.  Following  these  successes,  with  his  own  retainers 
stfengthened  by  accessions  from  his  northern  allies,  Idzu 
advanced  upon  Yedo,  and  reached  a camp  within  a league  and 
a half  of  the  city,  where  a strong  body  of  the  enemy  was 
posted.  He  attacked  them  on  the  22nd,  and  defeated  them 
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also  with  great  slaughter.  Several  other  skirmishes  took  plaee 
in  the  neighbourhiKxl  of  Yedo,  all  of  which  were  won  by  the 
northern  forces,  and,  but  for  the  enormous  circumference  of  the 
city,  Vedo  itself  would  have  Iwen  invested.  There  was,  indeed, 
a rumour  at  the  time  that  a Itrigade  of  their  combined  forces 
had  reached  its  fuitskirts  by  a flank  movement  for  the  ])urjx>se 
of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  Mikado’s  triwps  defeated  in  the 
last  engagement,  and  these  were  waiting  the  arrival  of  tlieir 
victorious  comrades  to  invest  tin;  eity.  This,  however,  diil  not 
take  plaee,  but  incendiary  fires  in  the  suburbs  showed  that  the 
northern  insurgents  were  clo.st^  b)  the  fortifications  of  Yedo.  It 
was  reported  also  that  the  daimios  of  the  ne\v  coalition  had 
dispatched  a protest  to  the  31ikado,  signed  by  Idzu,  Kanga, 
Sendai,  Namlxx),  and  others,  to  the  effect  that  they  would  not 
yield  allegiance  to  any  new  fonn  of  government — meaning 
thereby  that  they  wouhl  not  {x-rinit  Ye<lo  to  Im  held  by  the 
tnxtps  of  the  south-western  daimios,  or  l)e  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Satsuma  and  his  colleagues. 

§ 376.  Yoshi  Hisa  ordered  hj  tlie  Mikado  to  return  to  Yedo. — 
Whether  this  was  the  true  purjsirt  of  the  protest  we  have  no 
documenbir)'  evidence  to  show,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  northern  coalition,  backed  by  the  successes 
of  their  forces,  hacl  great  weight  with  the  southern  conftKleracy 
and  the  Mikado’s  new  administration.  Accordingly  it  was 
deemed  advisjible,  in  order  to  restore  j)eace  and  give  strength 
to  the  Government,  that  the  decree  of  lianishment  issued  against 
Yoshi  Hi»i  should  lie  rescinde<l,  and  that  he  lx;  restored  to  favour 
by  the  Mikado  ordering  his  return  to  Yedo,  but  not  to  resume 
the  power  he  formerly  held  as  Siogoon.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  the  decree  announcing  this  fact  to  the  officers  of 
the  Mikado,  dated  in  June: — “Instructions  have  been  issued 
by  the  Daisosat  (Prime  3Iinister)  that,  in  view  of  Tokugawa 
Yoshi  Hisa  having  retired  to  IMito,  and  repented  of  his  late 
offence  with  unbounded  reverence  proceeding  from  the  bottom 
«if  his  heart,  it  is  the  niyal  will,  in  the  exercise  of  extraordinary 
clemency,  that  he  l)e  recalled  to  the  castle  of  Yedo,  and  that 
hereafter  he  be  summoned  to  Kioto.  It  is  therefore  the  order 
of  his  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  the  Imperial 
forces  which  have  advanced  in  every  direction  do  quickly  re- 
turn to  head-<piarters.”  The  effect  of  this  decree  was  the 
withdrawal  of  all  tlie  northern  ronins  from  the  vicinity  of  Yedo. 
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In  addition  to  this  judicious  act  of  clemency,  the  edict  j)fo- 
claimed  “ an  amnesty  to  all  now  in  arms  against  the  Mikado’s 
Government,  the  restoration  to  the  Tokugawa  family  of  the 
bulk  of  its  estates  in  the  K’wanto  (eight  feudal  districts  round 
Yedo),  and  the  offer  of  a seat  in  the  Cabinet  to  Yoshi  Hisa, 
the  late  Siogoon.”  From  the  tenor  of  these  passages,  it  was 
evident  that  pacific  counsels  prevailed  among  the  confederate 
daimios ; and  there  was  a speedy  prospect  to  the  termination  of 
internecine  war,  with  the  consolidation  of  the  new  Government 
upon  a broad  and  liberal  basis. 

§ 377.  Desperate  conflict  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Siogoons,  and 
the  northerners  defeated. — A difficulty,  however,  presented  itself 
to  the  astute  Satsuina  and  his  colleagues,  concerning  the  return 
of  Y’oshi  Hisa  to  Y'edo,  which  might  frustrate  their  pacific 
policy,  not  on  his  part,  but  that  of  his  friends  and  adherents  in 
the  city,  whose  pros|}Ccts  had  been  ruined  by  the  revolution. 
In  the  northern  stsetiou  of  this  vast  city,  the  circumference  of 
which  exceeds  twenty-four  miles,  there  is  an  extensive  area  laid 
out  as  the  cemetery  of  tlie  deceased  Siogoons  and  their  families, 
from  the  days  of  the  founder  lyeyas  up  to  the  present  time.  It 
is  situated  on  a rising  groimd,  defended  on  the  right  flank  to 
the  westward  by  a small  lake,  and  approachable  only,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  Japanese  temples  or  sacred  places,  by  long 
straight  roads.  The  place  is  thus  naturally  strong,  and  being 
surrounded  by  a moat  and  sufficient  walls,  is  capable  of  giving 
good  defence  to  a determined  garrison.  It  is  named  the  Ooyeno, 
and  at  the  time  harboured  a band  of  determined  men,  ready  to 
risk  their  lives  in  its  defence  as  the  only  remaining  stronghold 
of  the  late  Siogoons.  The  Ooyeno  lay  in  the  very  centre  of  a 
district  filled  by  the  discontented,  disbanded  Samourai  and 
retainer-soldiery  of  the  Tokugawa  family.  These  armed  men 
made  the  Ooyeno  their  head-quarters,  whence  they  had  for 
some  weeks  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  sallying  forth  in 
small  parties  and  materially  harassing  the  southerners  in  the 
garrison  of  Y’edo.  This  position  may  be  understood  by  com- 
paring it  with  Highgate  Cemetery,  if  oc«ipied  by  an  armed 
force,  while  the  Tower  of  London  held  a garrison  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  protect  all  the  suburbs  of  our  groat  metropolis. 
Keinforcements  having  arrived,  however,  to  the  Mikado’s  troops 
in  Yedo  Castle,  it  was  determined  to  attack  the  position.  On 
the  4th  of  July  a picked  body  of  riflemen  advanced  upon  the 
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main  entrance  to  the  place,  where  they  tried  to  drive  out  the 
enemy  by  a coup  ie  main,  but  met  with  a stubborn  resistance. 
The  Tokugawa  men  fought  like  heroes.  They  had  a battery 
of  three  guns  skilfully  phiced  and  commanding  the  main 
approach,  with  which  they  repelled  the  advance  of  the  besiegers, 
and  held  their  own  through  a long  summer’s  day.  But  next 
morning  a battery  of  artillery  came  up  from  the  garrison,  and 
the  Ooyeno  was  successfully  stormed,  with  great  slaughter 
among  the  Tokugawa  defenders,  whose  bodies  were  allowed  to 
lie  unburied,  the  prey  of  the  wild  dogs  and  fowls  of  the  air, 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  tombs  consecrated  to  the 
remains  of  the  Siogoons. 

§ 378.  Confederates,  becoming  alarmed,  remove  Yoshi  Hisa  from 
Mito  to  Tsurunga. — Besides  the  military  advanbiges  of  this 
victory  to  the  garrison  at  Yedo,  its  moral  result  to  the  cause 
of  the  southern  confederacy  was  immense.  They  were,  for  the 
time  being,  so  completely  masters  of  the  situation  that  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  Tokugawa  men  killed  in  the  fight 
were  afraid  to  bury'  the  dead.  Neither  dared  any  one  harbour 
a survivor  on  pain  of  death,  so  that  the  defeated  remnant  of  the 
once-powerful  clan  of  Tokugawa  were  literally  swept  out  of 
that  populous  city  and  its  environs,  over  whose  millions  they 
had  held  undisputed  sway  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
Whether  this  sanguinary  act  of  vengeance  on  a fallen  foe  had 
the  sanction  of  the  Mikado,  and  the  pacific  members  of  his 
councils,  does  not  appear ; but  it  caused  a reaction  among  the 
northern  daimios,  especially  Idzu,  who  was  looked  upon  as 
leader  of  the  coalition,  and  symptoms  of  retaliation  began  to 
appear.  At  Yedo  murmurs  were  “ not  loud,  but  deep,”  even 
amongst  those  who  had  faithfully  given  in  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  evident  to  Satsuma 
and  his  confedemtes  that  the  presence  of  Yoshi  Hisa  at  Yedo 
would  not  only  endanger  their  position,  but  probably  lead  to  a 
renewal  of  hostilities,  by  his  partisans  assembling  there  in  force 
to  avenge  the  murderous  fight  at  Ooyeno.  Accordingly  the 
order  for  his  removal  to  Yedo  was  coimtermanded.  But  even 
his  residence  at  Mito,  situated  in  the  territories  of  the  northern 
daimios,  where  it  might  at  any  time  be  made  their  rallying 
point,  was  considered  unsafe.  Consequently  he  was  move<l  to 
Tsurunga,  in  the  south-western  province  of  Etzizen,  belonging 
to  the  daimio  of  that  name.  Here  he  remained  more  in  the 
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character  of  a iKjstage  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  family,  than  a free  nobleman  restored  to  his  righta  and 
jKissessions.  Doubtless  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  last  band 
of  his  retainers,  and  the  desecration  of  the  tomb  of  his  ances- 
tors, made  a sad  and  gloomy  impression  on  his  sensitive  mind ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  his  enemies  had  reason  to  mistrust  him, 
as  he  brooded  over  the  degradation  of  his  family,  and  the 
massacre  of  his  brave  and  faithful  remnant  of  adherents. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII.* 

1868  (CONTIXL'KD). 

Mikado  now  sole  Monakch  of  Japan — Audiences  to  Tkeaty  Envovs  — 
New  Ministky  — Status  of  “vulgah”  people — Insuhoents  deifeated  — 
Mikado  enters  Yedo  in  State. 

§ 379.  The  British  Embassy  has  an  audience  of  His  Majesty  the  Mikado  Mutsh’to. 
§ 380.  Position  of  the  daimios  at  this  audience  inferior  to  that  of  the  Ambassador. 
§ 381.  Legitimate  princes  and  princesses  numerous  in  the  religious  institutions  of 
Japan.  § 382.  Heligious  reform  tending  to  ala))ish  BuddhUm.  § 383.  Imperial 
nobility  to  unite  in  council  with  the  feudal  barons.  § 384.  Constitution  of  the 
new  Government  and  [legislature.  § 385.  Titles  and  names  of  the  tirst  administra« 
lion  and  chief  councillors.  § 386.  Liccreo  of  the  Mikado  abolishing  old  othces  and 
creating  new  ones.  § 387.  Discussion  in  the  Upper  Chamber  for  the  benetit  of  the 
people  at  large.  § 388.  Japanese  classiticatioD  of  the  “noble”  and  “vulgar,” 
placing  traders  lowest  on  the  industrial  scale.  § 389.  Kelative  positions  of  the 
lower  classes  explained.  § 390.  The  vexed  question  of  exchange  privileges  to 
foreign  officials.  § 391,  French  complication.s  on  account  of  contracts  with  the 
ex-Siogoon  unpaid.  § 392.  American  diplomatic  scandal  concerning  the  contract 
for  a man-of-war.  § 393.  Northern  daimios  set  up  a rival  Mikado.  § 394.  Insur- 
gents defeated  at  Nce-e-gnta  and  Wakamatz,  and  Idzu,  their  chief,  made  prisoner. 
§ 395.  Mikado  enters  Yedo  in  state,  and  changes  iU  name  to  To-kiyo,  or  “Eastern 
Capital”— hU  genealogy. 


§ 379.  Die  British  Embassy  has  an  audience  in  State  of  His 
Majesty  the  Mikado. — From  the  gloomy  pictures  of  the  Japanese 
revolution,  it  is  satisfactory  to  change  the  scene  to  more  pleasing 
events,  which  during  the  interval  had  transpired  at  Osaka, 
where  the  Mikado  had  taken  up  his  abode.  This  important 
fact  was  turned  to  account  by  the  foreign  representatives,  to 
present  their  credentials  in  p-oprid  persona  to  the  legitimate 
sovereign  of  Japan,  whom  as  yet  no  foreigner  had  seen.  Accord- 
ingly their  intention  was  made  known  to  the  high  officers  of 
State  in  attendance,  who  communicated  the  sjime  to  His  Majesty, 
and  received  a most  friendly  reply  acceding  to  the  request.  A 
day  was  then  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  when  it  was  an-anged  that 

• Tbe  subject  matter  of  this  chapU'r  apjxared  in  the  ■ Leisure  Hour ' for  1872. 
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the  British,  French,  and  Dutcdi  ambassadors,  with  their  suites, 
should  have  an  audience  of  the  Mikado,  if  possible,  at  the  same 
time.  An  unforeseen  event  prevented  8ir  Harrj’  Parkes  from 
joining  his  colleagues  at  Osaka,  so  that  his  visit  did  not  take 
place  until  the  day  following,  the  26th  Aj)ril.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  suite,  with  the  British  Admiral  and  the  captains 
of  Her  Majesty’s  ships  in  harbour.  The  interview  was  most 
satisfactory.  The  Mikado  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  the 
representative  of  the  Queen,  concerning  whose  health  he  solici- 
tously inquired  ; and  Her  Majesty’s  Envoy  at  last  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  hitherto  mysterious  ruler  of  the  Japanese  domi- 
nions. Instead  of  being  a ceremony  of  barbaric  splendour,  as 
they  were  led  to  expect,  it  was  described  as  singularly  simple 
and  unostentatious  in  its  surroundings.  The  Mikado,  a youth 
of  about  nineteen,  sat  under  a canopy  with  the  highest  officers  of 
the  Court  and  his  uncles  aroimd  him.  He  was  seated  on  a chair, 
and  close  behind  him  knelt  the  Sosai,  or  Prime  Jlinister,  ready 
to  prompt  the  youthful  monarch  in  what  he  had  to  say  to  the 
representative  of  his  ally.  Lower  down  the  apartment,  which 
was  quite  bare  of  other  furniture,  sjit  the  daimios  on  fine  mats, 
in  two  rows,  so  placed  that  they  could  not  st'e  him.  He  appeared 
to  be  a well-grown  yoxmg  man,  but  of  a heavy,  though  not 
imintelligent,  cast  of  countenance.  His  expression,  naturally 
enough,  seemed  to  be  one  of  restrained  but  intense  curiosity, 
and  the  .look  of  wonder  was  certainly  not  diminished  by  a very 
singular  artificial  deformity : his  eyebrows  were  shaved  clean, 
and  a pair  painted  about  an  inch  higher  uj)  his  forehead.  What 
little  he  had  to  say,  he  said  in  a self-possessed  and  dignified 
manner.  He  received  the  members  of  the  Embassy,  and  the 
naval  officers,  who  were  all  presented  by  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  with 
great  condescension.  After  the  ordinary  comj)liments  were 
passed,  he  referred  to  the  re(-ent  unfortunate  occurrences  in  his 
dominions  with  regret,  and  stated  his  desire  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  internipt  the  friendly  relations  existing 
between  Japan  and  Great  Britain.  Sir  Harry,  after  replying 
in  suitable  terms  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  followed  the 
Mikado’s  speech  paragraph  by  paragraph,  making  appropriate 
remarks  on  the  advantages  of  holding  to  the  treaties  of  amity 
and  commerce  which  had  now  received  his  ratification.  The 
ceremonial  then  came  to  an  end,  and  the  Emba.ssy  withdrew. 

§ 380.  Position  of  the  daimios  at  this  audience  inferior  to  that 
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of  the  Ambassador. — In  the  account  of  this  audience  with  the 
legitimate  ruler  of  Japan,  we  have  a practical  illustration  of 
the  inferior  grade  of  rank  the  daimios  held  at  the  lioyal  Court, 
where  they  were  so  placed  as  not  to  look  upon  the  face  of  their 
sovereign,  while  the  members  of  a Foreign  Embassy  were 
allowed  to  do  so.  This  in  itself,  if  there  were  no  further  evi- 
dence to  support  it,  would  show  that  even  the  most  powerful  of 
these  chiefs  were  not  entitled  to  the  rank  of  prince,  so  freely 
bestowed  on  them  by  foreigners.  Even  “his  Majesty  the 
Siogoon,”  so  called  in  error  by  our  own  diplomatists,  we  have 
shown  was  quite  a misnomer.  In  the  same  manner,  when  his 
younger  brother  was  on  a visit  to  Euro{)e  during  the  revolution, 
he  was  treated  at  the  French  Court,  and  also  at  that  of  8t. 
James’s,  us  a prince  of  the  blood  royal.  To  us  the  error  is 
jKsrhaps  unimportant,  but  when  the  accounts  reached  Japan  of 
the  assumed  dignity,  it  was  treated  with  derision  by  the 
Japanese,  and  may  have  incensed  the  enemies  of  his  brother, 
Yoshi  Hisa. 

§ 381.  Legitimate  'princes  and  princesses  numerous  in  the  reli- 
gious instiiviions  of  Japan. — It  must  not  be  inferred  from  these 
remarks  that  there  are  no  legitimate  princes  in  Japan.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  more  numerous  than  among  the  royal  families 
of  any  European  monarchy,  inasmuch  as  the  scions  of  more  than 
one  family  are  entitled  to  that  rank  from  which  the  sovereign 
may  be  chosen.  Accortling  to  the  Japanese  law  of  succession 
there  are  four  royal  families  in  a direct  line  of  descent  from 
the  first  monarchs,  whose  male  branches  may  succeed  to  be  the 
reigning  Mikado,  and  they  all  rank  us  princes  of  the  blood 
royal.  The  sons  of  these  houses  are  called  shinno,  and  the 
names  of  the  four  families  are,  Fusimi,  Arisungawa,  Katsura, 
and  Kunneen.  At  the  present  time  only  the  first  and  second 
are  in  existence.  But  as  it  was  the  policy  of  the  State  to 
recognise  the  third  and  fourth,  besides  the  large  revenues 
attached  to  their  possessions,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  reigning 
Mikado  to  put  one  of  his  sons  into  either  of  the  extinct  families, 
to  call  him  by  its  name,  and  allow  him  to  draw  the  income. 
If  he  has  no  sons,  the  revenues  lie  accruing  imtil  the  family  is 
re-established,  and  the  income  is  managed  by  factors  or  agents. 
By  this  means  there  are  generally  a number  of  princes  eligible 
to  succeed  to  the  throne,  in  the  case  of  the  death,  or  what  seems 
more  common  in  Japan,  the  retirement  and  abdication  of  the 
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Mikado.  This  arrangement,  while  it  furnishes  numerous  princes 
eligible  for  the  monarchy,  has  its  disadvantages  in  creating  a 
number  not  only  of  male  persf)n8  of  the  royal  blood,  but  fenmles, 
who  are  entitle<l  to  the  rank  of  princess,  without  any  (x'cupation 
or  means  sufficient  to  support  the  dignity  of  their  position  ; and 
in  Japan,  just  as  in  Euro{>e,  it  has  happened  that  such  person- 
ages have  carried  on  intrigues  to  upset  the  reigning  monarch  for 
their  personal  aggrandisement  and  ambition.  In  order  to  find 
occupation  for  the  members  of  both  sexes,  they  are  admissible 
into  the  religious  temples  to  which  monasteries  and  nunneries  are 
attached.  Hence  have  arisen  the  great  number,  grandeur,  and 
influence  of  these  institutions,  which  vied  with  anything  of  the 
kind  throughout  the  ecclesiastical  dominion  of  the  Papacy,  with 
a priesthood  equally  intolerant  and  powerful  among  the  people, 
^low,  however,  they  are  being  divested  of  that  power,  especially 
the  Buddhist  priesthood,  whose  religious  days  are  numbered — 
• as  will  be  seen  in  the  setpiel. 

§ 382.  Rdigious  revolution  tending  to  abolish  Buddhism. — To 
review  the  diflerent  branches  of  this  important  class  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  chaj)ter;  yet  a glance  at  the  ecclesiastical 
system  is  necessary  to  understand  a part  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  relating  to  the  reduction,  if  not  suppression,  of  its 
evils  by  Satsuma  and  the  confederate  daimios.  There  were 
fourteen  of  these  royal  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  Japan, 
where  the  abbots,  or  bishops,  were  junior  scions  of  royalty,  who 
have  been  living  in  them  from  their  childhood,  and  over  whom 
a strict  watch  was  kept,  so  that  in  adult  years  they  did  not 
intermeddle  with  afiairs  of  state.  This  surveillance  arose  from 
the  intrigues  of  their  predecessors  in  olden  times.  By  their 
wealth  and  numl)cr  of  vassals  they  were  able  to  supjxjrt  a 
formidable  army,  the  priests  themselves  helping  to  fill  the 
ranks  on  occasions.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  about  the  advent 
of  Christian  missionaries  in  Japan,  the  power  of  the  priesthood 
had  attained  a dangerous  ascendency.  The  reigning  Mikado, 
Nobonango,  who  at  one  time  favoured  foreign  priests,  had 
always  a great  jealousy  of  the  native  priesthotxl.  Taking 
alarm  at  their  increase,  he  destroyed  many  of  their  tcm})les, 
confiscated  their  revenues,  and  even  slaughtered  the  priests; 
thus  giving  the  whole  system  a blow  from  which  it  never 
recovered  its  wonted  strength,  though  in  recent  times  it  had 
begun  to  hold  up  its  head,  and  to  some  degree  exhibited  its 
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power  (luring  the  rebellion.  Taking  alann  at  that,  it  became 
a part  of  the  new  policy  inaugurated  by  yatsuma  and  his  col- 
leagues to  maintain  Sintixjism,  to  the  exclusion  of  Buddhism 
and  all  other  sects.  Sint<M)ism,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  god.s,  is 
the  ancient  national  religion  of  Japan,  and  has  always  been  the 
religion  of  the  State ; but  toleration  was  practised  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  had  but  a nominal  sway,  and  Buddhism  held 
a predominating  influence.  For  these  rea.sons  the  religion  of 
Buddha  was  no  longer  to  be  tolemted,  the  temples  and  lands 
of  the  priests  were  secularised,  and  themselves  forced  into  the 
mould  of  laymen ; while  Sintooism  was  pressed  upon  the  people 
as  the  only  orthodox  creed. 

§ 383.  Imperial  nobilUy  to  unite  in  council  with  the  feudal 
barons. — From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  Satsuma  ranked 
no  higher  than  a daimio,  with  the  prefix  no-kami — equivalent 
to  that  of  an  English  baronet — yet  ho  possessed  political 
{X)wer,  backed  by  the  armed  retainers  of  his  territories  and 
those  of  his  colleagues,  that  raised  him  above  the  })rinces  by 
birth ; and  exercising  that  jjower  legitimately  in  strengthening 
the  throne  of  the  Mikado,  he  almost  became  a king-maker, 
like  our  own  Warwick  of  great  renown.  While  supjxirting  his 
legitimate  sovereign,  however,  it  has  been  his  aim,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  confederate  daimios,  to  diminish  the  power  of 
the  higher  class  of  nobility,  named  kuges,  belonging  to  the 
Mikado’s  court — coimcillors  who  opposed  the  progressive  party 
in  Japanese  politics.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  establish- 
ment of  two  national  councils,  in  which  these  dignitaries  were 
associated  with  daimios  of  larger  experience  and  fuller  sym- 
pathies with  the  whole  body  of  the  nation.  So  far  the  revo- 
lution was  a confederation  of  Inferior  nobility  possessed  of 
great  wealth  and  warlike  resources,  who  have  been  successful 
in  overcoming  the  power  of  a paper  nobility  by  right  of  birth 
and  rank  at  the  Mikado’s  court,  with  but  slender  means  to 
maintain  their  dignity.  The  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  political  constitution  has  been  from  an  autocracy  to  an 
oligarchy  on  the  widest  possible  basis,  and  assimilates  in  some 
degree  to  the  monarchical  institutions  of  Euro])ean  States. 

§ 384.  Constitution  of  the  Mikado's  new  Government  and 
Legislature. — Formerly  the  Mikado  exercised  his  authority 
through  two  great  officers  of  State  as  follow : — First,  the  Sessho 
(regent),  if  a minor ; or  Kuambaku  (vizier),  when  of  age ; and 
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fif'cond,  the  Bakufu,  or  Govomment  of  the  Siogoon.  These 
oflioes  were  abolished  by  decree  at  the  revolution,  and  the 
Mikado  assumed  supreme  power,  “in  order  to  the  laying  a 
foundation  for  the  restitution  of  the  Government  t<)  its  ancient 
state,  and  restoring  the  power  of  the  country.”  This  intended 
restoration  of  the  constitution  to  its  former  condition  must 
be  taken  cum  grano  salis,  as  the  new  system  of  Government 
substituted  for  the  old  one  difl’ers  very  materially  from  the 
despotic  nile  of  the  Mikados  before  the  Siog«x)nato  was  esta- 
blished. At  all  events,  the  power  of  the  swonl  is  no  longer 
vested  in  the  descendants  of  Taikosama,  Gongensama,  and 
lyeyas;  nor  arc  e<licts  to  be  issued  under  the  royal  seal  by  an 
almost  irresjwnsible  regent  or  vizier.  Compared  with  these 
officers,  the  members  of  the  new  administration  are  almost 
responsible  advisers  of  the  crown.  The  Government  is  divide<l 
into  three  parts : — The  first  is  the  Sosai,  a post  clearly  intended 
to  be  after  the  model  of  a British  premiership,  through  whom 
the  sovereign  communicates  with  his  councillors.  These  com- 
prise the  other  two  sections,  named  the  Gijio  and  Sanyo, 
forming  an  upper  and  lower  chamber  to  deliljtmite  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  The  Chinese  characters  used  to  denomi- 
nate these  Ixxlies  and  offices  explain  to  some  extent  their 
coni{X)sition.  The  characters  which  form  the  title  of  Sanyo 
may  b(^  rendered  “Associate  Coimcil,”  and  those  of  Gijio  signify 
to  discuss,  to  settle,  to  fix — the  functions  of  this  body  being  to 
discuss  all  questions,  and  suggest  the  method  of  their  settle- 
ment to  the  Sosai,  or  Prime  Jlinister;  the  two  chameters 
which  form  the  title  of  that  functionary'  signifying,  first,  to 
imite,  combine  in  one  w hole,  geneml ; and  second,  to  cut,  to 
decide,  to  settle;  while  together  they  appear  to  mean  the 
person  to  whom  the  full  consideration  and  final  decision  or 
settlement  of  questions  is  to  be  referred,  and  who  may  be 
president  of  the  chief  council.  Although  the  comparison  is 
widely  drawn,  yet  there  evidently  was  an  intention  to  imitate 
the  constitution  of  the  upper  and  lower  legislative  chambers  of 
Western  States  when  these  provisions  of  the  new  Government 
were  made. 

§ 385.  Titles  and  names  of  the  first  Ministry  and  chief  coun- 
cillors.— We  gain  a further  insight  into  this  modus  operandi 
by  reviewing  the  names  and  rank  of  the  first  occupants,  who 
were  appointed  by  the  same  edict  or  manifesto  of  the  Mikado, 
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jmblislied  for  genonil  information.  The  first  occnjmnt  of  the 
dignity  of  iSosat  was  named  Arisngawa  no~Mia,  said  to  be  a 
brother  of  lyemochi,  the  late  Mikado,  and  nncle  of  the 
reigning  sovereign.  The  Gijio,  or  Supreme  Council,  consists 
of  ten  members,  live  being  selected  from  the  list  of  hugea, 
or  high  dignitaries  of  the  old  regime,  and  live  of  the  great 
daimios,  including  two  of  the  first  confederate  leaders,  Satsuma 
and  Tosa,  and  Owari  and  Etzizen,  the  heads  of  the  two  chief 
clans  who  followed  the  movement.  Of  these,  Etzizen  represents 
the  family  nearest  in  relation  to  that  of  Tokugawa  Yoshi  Hisa, 
the  late  f^iogoon,  who  may  yet  be  a^lmitted  to  the  council. 
In  the  Sanyo,  or  inferior  lussc'mbly,  there  are  also  five  kuges, 
probably  of  lower  rank  to  those  in  the  upper  chamber.  At 
all  events  they  are  associated  with  fifteen  of  the  daimio- 
retainers  belonging  to  the  elans  of  Sat.suma,  Etzizen,  Owari, 
Oeyshiu,  and  Tosa.  The  most  significant  point  in  the  con- 
stitution of  this  council  is  the  admission  into  a deliberative 
assembly  of  a class  w ho  were  formerly  excluded  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  affairs  of  State,  and  who  were  deemed  of  “ vulgar  ” 
position  compared  to  “ noble  ” rank.  I n fact,  it  is  a step  in 
the  direction  of  a representative  assembly,  with  the  admission 
of  the  non-privileged  classes  to  a share  in  the  government  of 
the  country',  which  at  present  they  have  not,  and  who,  during 
the  revolution  of  1868-9 — which  will  be  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Jajmn — had  no  voice  or  power  to  assist  the  current  of 
events.  As  the  manifesto  of  the  Mikado  proclaiming  these 
vital  changes  in  the  Government  is  a document  of  interest 
and  worthy  of  preservation,  we  ap[>end  a translation  from  the 
‘Japan  Times.’ 

§ 386.  Decree  of  the  Mikado  abolishing  old  offices  and  creating 
new  ones. — “ The  restoration,  henceforwarfl  by  Tokugawa  Nai/u 
(Yoshi  Hisa)  of  the  Government  committed  to  him,  and  his 
resignation  of  the  office  of  Siogoon  is  accepted.  Moreover, 
scH'ing  lu)w  tlie  land  of  the  late  Mikado  was  for  many  y'ears 
afflicted  by  the  unwonted  troubles  which  have  arisen  in  the 
country  since  1853  onwards,  and  in  comj)liance  with  the  desires 
expre.sse<l  in  council,  the  following  resolutions  have  been  made. 
— First.  That  in  order  to  the  laying  of  a foundation  for  the 
restitution  of  the  Goveniment  to  its  ancient  state,  and  restoring 
the  power  of  the  country,  the  offices  of  Sessho  and  Kwambaku, 
and  the  Bakufu,  be  alxilished,  and  that  now  the  three  offices  of 
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Sos(u,  Oijio,  and  Sanyo  be  instituted,  and  orders  on  all  matters 
be  issued  by  them.  Second.  That  in  all  matters  the  institu- 
tions of  Jim-mo  (the  first  Mikado)  be  reverted  to  as  a basis ; that 
without  distinction  of  Court  dignitaries,  and  the  military  class, 
or  of  noUe  awl  vulgar,  upright  coxmsels  be  exhausted  (imifonnly 
and  unreservedly  pursue<l),  and  the  Mikado  along  with  his 
realm  rejoice  and  sorrow  together.  Third.  That  in  the  spirit 
of  these  resolutions,  each  one  put  forth  his  efforts  and  wash  away 
the  }K)lluted  customary  practices,  discharging  his  duties  with 
true  loyalty  and  patriotism.  The  offices  of  Nairau,  Chtokumon, 
Kokuji,  Goyogakari,  Grim  Buke  Taiso,  Shingoshioku,  and  Sho- 
shidat,  are  all  alwlisheil.  beginning  with  the  great  officers  of 
Ktate,  hereafter  the  other  offices  will  Ix’  annoimced.” 

§ 387.  Discussion  in  the  Upper  Chamber  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  at  large. — Shortly  after  the  more  pressing  matters  arising 
out  of  the  revolution  were  discussed  in  the  councils,  an  interest- 
ing discussion  t<K»k  place  in  the  Upp<'r  Chamber  upon  a ques- 
tion affecting  the  people,  a report  of  which  apj)eared  in  a native 
publication,  being  the  eighth  number  of  what  we  might  term 
the  ‘ Kioto  Government  Gazette,’  publishetl  by  authority.  The 
question  before  the  coimcil  referred  to  the  Island  of  Yeso,  the 
north  island  of  the  Japanese  group,  which  is  thinly  populated, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  may  be  compan^d  to  the 
Scottish  Highlands.  Here  it  was  pointe<l  out  that  there  were 
large  tracts  of  land  unproductive  for  the  want  of  labour ; while, 
in  the  more  southern  isles,  the  jKipulation  was  becoming  too 
dense;  and  it  was  therefore  desirable  for  the  Government  to 
afford  facilities  to  industrious  peasants  to  proceed  thither  and 
reclaim  the  waste  lands.  A brief  debate  ensued  among  those 
who  were  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  those  who  were  not 
so  candidly  admitted  the  same.  The  latter,  no  doubt,  were  the 
kuges,  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people.  Not  so  Satsuma  and  Etzizen,  who  de- 
livered their  views  on  the  important  question  in  writing,  in  a 
practical  manner.  The  latter  daimio  confined  his  obsen'ations 
to  the  necessity  of  appointing  some  competent  officer  to  the 
post,  who  would  devote  his  whole  time  and  energies,  as 
Governor  of  the  island,  for  its  agricultural  development. 
Satsuma  went  further,  and  recommended  a system  of  hus- 
bandry after  the  European  model,  such  as  he  had  introduced 
into  his  own  domains  with  success.  On  being  requested  by  his 
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colloag)ips  to  give  some  details  of  his  plan,  he  sent  a second 
memorial  to  the  Government,  which  appeared  in  a subsequent 
issue  of  the  ‘ Gazette,’  where  his  recommendations  were  ap- 
proved of,  and  ordered  to  lie  carried  into  execution.  In  that 
memorial  he  recommends  the  use  of  steam  machinery  in  pre- 
ference to  water-power,  not  only  for  agricultural  purposes,  but 
for  the  introduction  of  manufactures  on  a large  scale  as  in 
Europe.  These  were  significant  indications  of  progre.ss  in 
civilization  among  the  .Tapaiiese.  “ It  cannot  be  concealed  any 
longer,  that  the  ‘ Land  of  the  Rising  .Sun  ’ is  taking  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  times  are  over  when  she 
was  an  outside  nation.  .She  has  a place  to  occupy  amongst  the 
peoples,  and  she  is  girding  herself  to  occupy  it.  We  must  n.) 
longer  think  of  .Tapan  as  being  coerced  into  following  tht* 
flictates  of  other  more  advanced  Powers.  She  will  henceforth 
hold  her  own  amongst  the  foremost  nations  of  the  East.”* 
The  next  stej)  in  her  onward  jtrogress  will  ht^  the  emancipation 
of  the  industrious  middle  and  labouring  chisses,  who  at  that 
time  were  almost  in  a state  of  bondage  under  the  privilegcil 
classes,  whom  they  dreaded,  and  whose  armed  foUowers  were 
not  only  considered  their  superiors,  but  also  exorcised  their 
sanguinary  functions  as  if  the  populace  were  slaves. 

§ 388.  Japanese  classification  of  traders  lowest  on  the  indus- 
trial scale. — It  will  be  observed  that,  during  the  whole  of  this 
pt^riod  of  anarchy  and  strife,  the  j>eojile  iKdouging  to  the 
industrial  class<*s  in  Japan  had  no  voice  in  the  revolution. 
Not  only  were  all  the  skilled  workmen  considered  as  nonen- 
tities in  the  body  politic,  but  their  masters,  and  all  that  array 
of  traders  who  go  to  make  up  the  mnks  of  commerce,  were 
deemed  as  far  beneath  the  “vulgar”  as  they  were  considered 
below  the  “noble.”  Yet,  according  to  the  Japanese  classifica- 
tion of  industrial  pursuits,  which  was  after  the  mialel  of  the 
Chinese,  agriculturists  ranked  next  to  the  privileged  classes, 
and  highest  in  the  scale  of  labour,  while  the  trader  or  merchant 
was  the  lowest  of  all,  even  below  the  meanest  artisiiii.  Hence 
arose  that  contempt  for  foreign  merchants  located  at  the  treaty 
})orts  by  the  Japanese  authorities,  and  the  restrictions  of  the 
late  Government  on  the  commerce  carried  on  by  them  with  the 
native  traders.  Hitherto  it  had  been  a well-grounded  com- 
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plaint  of  the  British  merchants  at  Yokohama,  that  our  Ministers 
did  not  use  their  influence  sufficiently  with  the  native  autho- 
rities to  impress  ujx>n  them  the  position  they  held  in  their 
native  country  in  relation  to  mechanics  and  agricultural 
labourers.  Whether  they  were  converts  to  the  modern  doctrine 
of  the  supremacy  of  labour  over  capital  does  not  appear  in 
their  cautiously  framed  dispatches  on  the  question ; but,  as  far 
as  could  be  ascertained  through  native  official  sources,  these 
Ministers  and  the  members  of  the  legations  were  more  inclined 
to  lead  the  Japanese  to  infer  that  they  agreed  with  their 
classification  of  merchants  among  the  of  polloi,  than  with 
the  superior  classes  as  in  England.  At  the  same  time  our 
diplomatists,  with  the  naval  and  military  commanders,  not 
only  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  their  rank  according  to  Japanese 
etiquette  as  observed  on  the  occasion  of  the  audience  with  the 
Mikado,  but  they  obtained  the  substantial  profits  arising 
through  the  exchange  between  foreign  and  native  metallic 
currency,  at  one  time  thirty  per  cent,  in  their  favour  over 
that  of  the  merchant,  with  the  right  of  exchanging  a certain 
sum  daily,  by  which  most  of  the  foreign  officials  doubled  their 
legitimate  salaries. 

§ 389.  Relative  positions  of  the  lower  classes  explained  in 
extract  from  ‘Japan  Times' — Although  these  anomalous  rela- 
tions— looking  at  them  from  a Western  point  of  view — had 
been  considerably  modified  through  the  events  of  the  revolu- 
tion, still  the  old  leaven  existed  to  the  detriment  of  the  foreign 
merchants  who  risked  their  capital,  and  sometimes  their  lives, 
in  opening  up  the  treaty  ports  to  profitable  commerce.  The 
subject  generally  will  be,  perhaps,  better  understood  by  a 
perusal  of  the  following  remarks  from  the  ‘Japan  Times,’  in 
commenting  upon  the  manifesto  of  the  Mikado: — “The  phrase 
we  have  italicised  in  the  second  clause  of  these  resolutions — 
‘ of  noUe  and  vulgar ' — is  remarkable,  as  by  no  means  expressive 
to  a Japanese  of  the  same  idea  which  it  suggests  to  a European. 
The  Japanese  ‘vulgar’  is  not  our  mob,  nor  does  it  include  even 
the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  country.  Agriculturists, 
artisans,  merchants,  are  all  below  the  ‘ vulgar  ’ in  Japan,  and 
so  far  below  as  to  be  beneath  mention  or  consideration.  The 
‘ vulgar  ’ are  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Samourai  class,  the  most 
numerous  of  the  four  privileged  classes  of  .Japanese  society; 
the  others  being  in  order  as  we  name  them, — tillers  of  the  soil 
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and  miners,  who  raise  the  produce  of  the  earth  and  are  held  to 
be  the  original  creators  of  wealth;  artisans  who  manufacture 
the  raw  materials  into  clothing,  arms,  houses,  and  furniture; 
and,  lastly,  merchants,  the  brokers  between  the  prmlucer  and 
the  consumer,  whose  toil  is  lightest,  and  whose  profits  are  a 
mere  increase  upon  cost.  The  ‘ dignity  of  labour  ’ has  never 
been  so  clearly  recognized  in  a so-called  civilized  country,  as  in 
this  classification  of  the  people  of  the  semi-savage  Nip-pon. 
After  the  god-descended  Samourai,  the  Adam  who  delves  is  the 
gentleman  in  Japan.  The  Samourai  has  yet  to  learn  that  he  is 
a less  useful  member  of  the  body  politic  than  even  the  despised 
merchant,  hut  a great  revulsion  of  feeling,  a complete  revolu- 
tion of  thought,  must  take  place  before  this  idea  can  be  even 
preached  among  such  a people.  It  has  always  ap|>eared  to  us 
a principal  part  of  our  mission  here  to  elevate  the  stains  of  the 
merchant  by  showing  them  how  we  regard  him  amongst  us. 
Capital  has  its  dignity  as  well  as  labour ; and  it  has  always, 
too,  been  the  greatest  mistake  made  by  the  succe.ssive  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain  that  they  have  done  nothing  to 
advance  this  truth  among  the  official  classes  of  the  Japanese. 
On  the  contrary,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  they  have  studied 
to  depreciate  the  importance  of  the  trading  class,  by  permitting 
themselves  to  malign  us  to  the  authorities,  and  have  never 
taken  the  opportunities  which  have  offered  of  showing  in  what 
position  we  really  stand  in  our  own  country.” 

§ 390.  The  vexed  question  of  exchange  privileges  allowed  foreign 
officials  explained. — As  already  observed,  the  revolution  had 
effected  an  important  alteration  in  the  exchange  of  foreign 
specie  for  native  currency,  which  rescinded  virtually  the  privi- 
leges of  foreign  officials,  and  placed  the  merchant  on  a par. 
financially  speaking,  with  the  diplomatist.  The  following  was 
the  official  notification  bearing  on  this  vexed  question : — 
“ Arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  exchange  of  hoos 
(native  coins)  against  dollars  (Mexican)  at  the  rate  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  (293)  j>er  hundrcfl,  exchange  will  be 
given  to  all  foreigners  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day  inclu- 
sive from  the  day  on  which  dollars  are  deposited  at  the  Saibansho. 
This  arrangement  will  come  into  operation  on  the  27th  July, 
1868.”  To  those  unacquainted  with  Japane.se  currency,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  explain  the  relative  value  of  the  coinage  alluded 
to,  and  the  bankers’  rates  of  exchange.  The  boo,  or  more 
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properly  the  itz^)oo,  is  an  oblong  square  silver  coin,  larger 
and  heavier  than  our  shilling  by  about  a half  more.  In  the 
Yokohama  market-report  the  exchange  of  one  hundred  Mexican 
dollars  for  these  was  quoted  on  the  11th  of  July,  before  the 
appearance  of  the  notiheution,  at  240  to  242  itzihoos.  llesolv- 
ing  this  rate  into  British  currency,  valuing  the  dollar  at  4s.  2d., 
the  merchant  paid  in  roimd  numbers  Is.  9d.  for  the  only  coin 
with  which  he  was  allowed  to  transact  business  with  the  natives. 
Previously  the  rates  fluctuated,  sometimes  more,  hut  more 
frequently  less,  and  at  one  period  they  were  quoted  as  low  as 
210,  or  nearly  two  shillings  a-piece.  Under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, he  could  now  exchange  his  dollars  for  itzihoos  at  the 
reduced  rate  of  Is.  5d.,  which,  in  round  numbers,  was  the  value 
of  the  exchange  at  29d  per  hundred  dollars.  Now,  during  the 
previous  eight  years,  or  two  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Yedo  was 
made  by  Lord  Elgin,  not  only  did  all  the  diplomatists  of  the 
Foreign  Legations,  and  officers  of  the  navy  and  army  in  Japa- 
nese waters,  enjoy  this  high  rate  of  exchange,  hut  sometimes  it 
rose  above  300,  so  that  they  obtained  the  itziboo  for  Is.  4d., 
while  the  merchant  had  to  pay  probably  Is.  lOd.  Moreover, 
each  oflicial  or  officer  was  allowed  a daily  exchange,  or  weekly, 
as  the  case  might  be,  of  so  many  dollars  or  hundred  dollars 
aceording  to  his  rank,  of  course  increasing  from  that  of  a 
lieutenant  to  an  admiral,  ensign  to  a general,  or  a junior 
employe  at  the  legations  and  consulates,  to  the  ministers  and 
consuls.  As  the  scale  was  pretty  liberal  in  the  amounts  allowed 
by  the  Japanese  authorities,  the  foreign  officials  could  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  full  privilege  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  disposing  of  the  same  at  a certain 
percentage  to  the  merchants.  By  this  means  they  supple- 
mented their  pay  so  as  in  some  instances  to  nearly  double  it, 
when  there  was  a demand  for  itzihoos  to  purchase  native 
produce.  A good  deal  of  scandal  arose  out  of  these  trans- 
actions, of  which  the  less  said  the  better,  even  as  regards 
our  own  officials  and  officers,  to  say  nothing  of  other  foreign 
representatives  and  employes,  who  were  not  so  scrupulous.  But 
the  most  substantial  benefit  accruing  from  the  disparity  of 
exchange  between  the  official  and  non-official  foreigners  went 
into  the  treasury  of  the  ex-Siogoon,  whose  Government  had 
supreme  control  over  the  native  banks  of  exchange.  While 
they  lost  nothing  by  allowing  their  foreign  confreres  this  privi- 
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lego,  they  pocketed  every  sixpence  the  foreign  merchant  paid 
between  his  rate  of  Is.  lOd.  and  the  Government  rate  of  Is.  4d. 
per  itziboo.  There  was  a cunning  policy  in  doing  this.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  was  a sop  to  the  ministers  and  commanders  of 
forces  not  to  look  too  minutely  into  the  exchange  question,  or 
use  their  influence  to  reduce  that  paid  by  the  mercantile  com- 
munity. On  the  other  hand,  the  sums  accruing  reached  in 
time  an  amount  so  large  that  it  was  more  than  all  the  duties 
on  foreign  merchandise  imported  and  native  produce  exported. 
With  this  surplus  money  the  ex-Siogoon  strengthened  his 
armaments  by  importing  guns,  rifles,  and  steam  vessels  suitable 
for  warlike  ojx'rations,  or  pleasure  boats  for  himself  and  his 
colleagues.  In  this  manner  it  is  said  that  his  astute  Govern- 
ment kept  up  their  army  and  navy  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
the  foreign  tra<lers,  and  the  very  dollars  paid  for  their  ships 
were  the  surplus  obtaineil  in  exchange  for  itziboos  at  the  high 
rates. 

§ 391.  French  complicalions  on  account  of  contracts  vyith  the  ex- 
Siogoon  unpaid. — It  may  observed  here,  that  while  the  lead- 
ing representatives  of  the  Treaty  Powers  agreed  to  refrain  from 
interfering,  by  either  diplomatic  or  demonstrative  mimns,  with 
the  progress  of  the  revolution,  the  French  and  American  lega- 
tions became  involved  in  the  fate  of  the  ex-Siogoon,  through 
certain  transactions  with  him  in  clothing  and  arming  his  sea 
and  land  forces.  M.  Leon  Koches,  the  French  3Iinister,  some 
years  prior  to,  and  <luring  the  revolution,  whenever  he  had  an 
audience  of  the  late  Siogoon,  improved  the  occasion  to  urge  on 
him  the  advantage  of  drilling  his  forces  aeeording  to  French 
tactics.  These  hints  were  accepted,  as  already  stated,  and  a 
large  number  of  native  troops  were  put  through  the  manual 
and  platoon  exercises  by  French  tlrill  instructors,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  Government.  From  drilling,  these  sugges- 
tions progressed  to  clothing  the  troops  after  the  French  uniform, 
and  constructing  magazines  and  arsenals  for  war  material.  To 
these  the  Siogoon  lent  a willing  ear ; and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  having  such  an  obliging  ally  to  deal  with,  he  saw 
the  policy  of  following  out  his  suggestions  by  substantial  con- 
tracts with  Frenchmen,  in  the  expetitation  that  the  iMinister 
might  prove  an  active  ally  in  times  of  danger  to  his  authority, 
which  were  then  looming  in  the  distance.  Accordingly,  the 
suborilinab‘S  of  the  Siogoon  entered  into  contracts  with  the 
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agents  of  the  French  Minister  for  (Nothing  his  army,  construct- 
ing an  arsenal,  docks,  and  other  warlike  public  works.  These 
contracts  were  in  progress  when  the  cowp  3!eiat  at  Kioto  of 
January,  18(58,  came,  and,  of  course,  put  an  end  to  their  being 
carried  out,  as  far  as  Yoshi  Hisa  was  concerned.  When  the 
fugitive  Siogoon  reached  the  Bay  of  Osaka,  he  went  on  board 
the  French  frigate  ‘Dupleix’ — it  is  alleged,  with  a view  of 
ascertaining  whether  his  ally,  who  was  interested  in  his  re- 
taining jK)wer,  would  aid  him  by  his  fleet  in  the  emergency. 
On  receiving  information  that  he  would  remain  neutral,  he 
abandoned  the  campaign  in  despjiir,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
took  refuge  in  Yedo.  Not  the  least  notable  result  of  the  revo- 
lution was  the  blow  it  has  given  to  French  influence  in  Japan, 
which  was  reaching  a questionable  degree ; and  the  settle- 
ment of  these  imredeemed  contracts  led  to  fresh  complications, 
but  which  were  subsequently  adjusted  by  the  ^likado’s  new 
Oovemment. 

§ 392.  American  diplomatic  scandal  concerning  the  contract  for 
a man-of-war. — The  other  imjwlitic  transactions  alluded  to, 
through  the  American  legation,  arose  out  of  contracts  entered 
into  with  certain  agents  recommended  by  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States,  to  build  ships  of  war  for  the  late  Siogoou’s  navy. 
As  intelligence  retvched  Japan  of  the  progress  of  a vessel  on  the 
stocks  at  New  York,  the  Government  transmitted  large  sums 
in  specie,  until  they  reached  the  high  figure  of  six  Imndred 
thousand  dollars — equivalent  to  a hundred  and  twenty-live 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  When  the  ship  arrived  for  which 
this  money  was  paid,  the  Japanese  saw  that  they  hail  been 
completely  deceived,  and  that  the  vessel  at  the  outside  was  not 
worth  a third  of  that  sum.  Not  satisfied  with  the  explanations 
at  the  American  Fmbassy,  they  dispatcheil  a commission  to 
Washington,  who  laid  the  whole  case  before  the  United  States’ 
Government.  Evidently  the  manner  in  which  the  Japanese  had 
been  imposed  on  was  apparent  to  Mr.  Seward,  who  arranged 
that  the  matter  should  be  settled  by  taking  the  vessel  back 
into  the  United  States’  navy,  and  transferring  the  iron-clad 
frigate  ‘Stonewall  Jackson’ to  the  Japanese,  as  a ship  more 
suited  for  the  original  purpose.  How  the  American  Govern- 
ment were  reimbursed  the  difference  betw  een  the  value  of  the  two 
ships  does  not  appear,  as  their  prospect  of  getting  the  money  from 
the  delinquent  agents  was  not  very  clear.  Be  that  as  it  may. 
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they  fulfilled  their  engagement,  and  the  ‘ Stonewall  Jackson  ’ 
arrived  in  Yedo  Bay  during  the  latter  part  of  April.  At  this 
time  the  culminating  point  of  the  revolution  was  over,  anti  Yoshi 
Hisa  was  a voluntary  prisoner  within  the  walls  of  his  own  castle. 
From  its  battlements  he  may  have  seen  the  arrival  of  the  foreign 
“ thimderer,”  and  no  doubt  wished  she  had  come  sooner,  that 
by  her  formidable  strength  ho  could  have  overcome  his  enemies 
at  Osaka,  and  retrieved  his  fallen  fortunes.  It  was  now  too 
late ; the  Mikado  had  issued  his  second  decree  restoring  him 
to  favour,  and  he  coidd  only  look  on  the  ship  as  the  property 
of  his  sovereign.  As  there  still  appeared  doubts  of  the  suc- 
cessful party  in  the  revolution  to  the  mind  of  the  American 
Minister,  General  van  Valkenberg,  he  considertnl  the  question 
of  ownership  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  as  not  yet 
decided.  Acconlingly,  he  ordered  the  captain  in  charge  of  her 
to  haul  down  the  Japanese  flag,  with  its  emblem  of  the  rising 
sun,  and  hoist  the  “stars  and  strij)es.”  Under  this  flag  she 
remained  neutral,  until  the  American  Minister,  together  with 
his  colleagues,  notifie<l  the  withdrawal  of  neutrality,  when  the 
vessel  wa.s  handed  over  to  the  Mikado’s  Government. 

§ 3!iri.  Northern  coalition  of  daimios  set  up  a rival  Mikado, 
threatening  Yedo. — 3[eanwhile,  the  northern  daimios  and  their 
adherents  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  legitimate  authority  of 
the  Mikado,  gathered  strength  by  setting  up  a high  personage 
l>elonging  to  one  of  the  royal  families,  named  Mia  Sama,  as  a 
rival  monarch  to  whom  they  would  pay  allegiance.  It  is  not 
very  clear,  however,  whether  this  personage  actually  joined  the 
“ rebels,”  as  they  were  called.  Be  that  as  it  may,  during  Sep- 
tember large  botlies  of  them  were  observed  advancing  on  Yedo 
from  the  north,  it  was  supjxjsed  with  the  intention  of  starving 
out  the  Mikado’s  garrison  at  the  approaching  winter.  In  view 
of  an  attack,  the  mint  and  arsenal  were  transported  to  Osaka, 
and  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  sent  into  the 
southern  provinces,  such  as  traders,  artisiins,  and  labourers, 
while  crowds  of  others  left  of  their  own  accord.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  foreign  settlement  at  Yokohama,  one  of  these 
bands  of  insurgents  appeared,  well  armed,  with  two  ficld-j)ieces ; 
and  it  was  reported  that  Idzu,  the  daimio  who  commanded  the 
whole  force,  intended  to  invest  Yedo.  As  we  liave  already 
mentioned,  the  circumference  of  that  city  is  twenty-four  miles, 
and  any  attempt  to  invest  it  would  prove  a failure.  Probably 
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for  that  reason  the  project  was  abandoned,  and  the  rebel  army 
retired  on  the  seaport  of  Nec-c-pata.  This  was  the  new  treaty 
[wrt,  which  the  Mikado’s  Government  had  declared  would  be 
immediately  opened  to  foreign  commerce.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, they  issued  a proclamation  at  Yokohama,  protesting 
against  foreigners  persisting  in  going  to  the  port,  as  they  would 
not  be  answemble  for  life  or  property.  In  this  the  British 
Minister  coincided,  but  other  envoys  allowed  their  countrymen 
to  tniflic  for  the  sake  of  early  profits  in  tnule. 

§ 394.  Insurgents  defeated  at  Nee-e-gata  and  Wakamatz,  and 
Idzu,  their  chief,  made  prisoner. — This  harbour  is  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Island  of  Nip-pon,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  In  its  vicinity  bands  of  insurgents  kept  the  country 
in  a state  of  anarchy ; and  a strong  body  of  them  being  en- 
trenched in  the  town,  the  Mikado’s  fleet  of  foreign  war-vessels 
proceeded  to  the  {xirt,  and  dislodged  the  enemy  by  bombarding 
their  position.  Unfortunately,  shortly  afterwards  four  of  these 
ships  were  wrecked  in  the  bay,  causing  a serious  loss  for  the 
victory  they  had  attained.  The  fall  of  Nee-e-gata  was  followed 
up  by  the  royal  troops  attacking  the  enemy  in  several  other 
inland  towns  on  the  west  coast,  by  which  they  succeetled  in 
driving  the  insurgents,  with  great  loss,  further  north.  However, 
they  fought  with  sullen  determination  when  attacked,  although 
unable  to  assume  the  ofiensive.  Among  these  engagements 
was  an  attack  ujKm  Wakamatz,  the  principal  town  belonging 
to  the  daimio  Idzu,  who  commanded  the  rebel  force.  After  a 
hard  fight  it  was  captured,  and  this  proved  to  be  a severe  blow 
to  the  declining  cau.so  of  the  northerners,  as  it  led  to  the  sub- 
mission of  that  noble  himself  to  the  Mikado.  Accordingly  he 
abandoned  the  insurgent  cause  and  proceeded  to  Yedo,  where 
his  sovereign  had  by  that  time  taken  up  his  temporary  abotle. 
At  first  a proclamation  was  issued  condemning  all  the  mal- 
contents to  death ; but  the  policy  of  the  new-  Government  was 
one  of  clemency,  so  his  sentence  was  reduced  to  confiscation  of 
all  his  lands  and  imprisonment  for  life.  A daimio  of  similar 
rank  was  alike  sentenced ; but  eighteen  of  inferior  grade  lost 
only  a greater  or  lesser  portion  of  their  revenues,  with  a change 
from  fertile  to  unfertile  lands. 

§ 395.  The  Mikado  enters  Yedo  in  state,  and  changes  its  name 
to  To-kiyo,  or  Eastern  Capital.  His  name  and  age. — The  visit 
of  the  Mikailo  to  the  city  of  Yedo  was  the  culminating  point  in 
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the  restoration  of  the  sovereign  power  of  his  dynasty.  In  order 
to  signalize  the  occasion  with  all  the  solemnity  and  prestige  of 
his  hereditary  power,  he  changed  the  name  of  this  great  city, 
from  its  designation  imder  the  rule  of  the  Siogoons,  to  one 
more  appropriate  eis  a royal  metropolis,  the  terms  of  which  are 
given  in  the  following  proclamation,  published  in  the  ‘Japan 
Gazette,’  from  which  it  is  translated  : — “ Being  now  established 
in  my  reign,  and  in  the  government  over  all  people  of  Japan, 
I have  taken  into  consideration  that  Yedo  is  well  adapted  for 
the  seat  pf  Government,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  greatest,  the 
most  populous,  and  the  wealthiest  city  in  the  Eastern  Empire. 
I therefore  decree  that  Yedo  shall  be  the  seat  of  my  Govern- 
ment, and  the  city  shall  henceforth  be  called  ‘To-kiyo,’  or 
the  Eastern  Capital.  This  I do  because  I consider  my  whole 
empire  as  but  one  body,  and  therefore  I am  anxious  to  show  no 
partiality  to  either  of  the  eastern  or  western  provinces.  I^et  all 
my  subjects  be  informed  that  such  is  my  decree.  Given  in  this 
month  of  the  year  Tatsu.”  The  Mikado  entered  the  city  in 
state  on  the  26th  of  November,  and  resided  there  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  that  had  witnessed  the  success  of  his 
cause,  and  the  virtual  overthrow  of  the  Siogoon  and  his  adhe- 
rents. He  had  then  attained  his  majority,  according  to  the 
Japanese  law  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen ; having  been  bom  in 
November,  1852,  became  heir  apparent  in  November,  1860,  and 
ascended  the  throne  in  October,  1S6S— therefore,  he  is  now 
(1873)  in  his  twenty-first  year.  His  name  is  Mut.sh’to,  and  in 
lineage  is  the  122nd  successor  to  Jim-moo,  the  first  Mikado 
who  reigned  2333  years  ago;  the  generations  before  that 
monarch  being  in  number  thirteen,  and  extending  over  2479 
years,  or  a total  royal  chronology  of  4811  years.  The  year- 
name  Mei-jai,  now  in  use,  is  the  224th  of  the  series.* 

• • The  Phoenix,’  July,  1872,  edited  by  Profeeaor  Summers. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1868  (OONCXtJDED). 

Treats  Powers  NEimiAL — Difficulties,  of  New  Government  — Progress 
AND  Statistics  of  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Hiooo,  and  Osaka  — Hakodadi 

CAPTURED  BY  THE  INSURGENTS. 

§ 396.  Ministers  issue  neutrality  notifications  during  the  civil  war.  § 397.  Increase 
in  the  number  of  Kuropcan  Treaty  Powers  with  Japan.  § 398.  Diplomatic,  naval, 
and  miliUiry  services  of  Her  Majesty  in  Japan.  § 399.  Difficulties  of  the  Mikado's 
Government  at  Yokohama.  § 400.  Public  Works  Department  superintended  by 
British  subjects.  § 401.  Material  improvement  of  Yokohama  in  its  transitionstate. 

§ 402.  Club>house  there,  and  hotel  at  Yedo  for  foreigners.  § 403.  Approximate 
census  of  residents  and  non*residents  at  Yokohama.  § 404.  Foreigners  converse 
and  publish  a newspaper  in  the  Japanese  language.  § 405.  Financial  difficulties 
of  the  Mikado's  Government.  § 406.  Fluctuations  in  commerce,  and  French* 
commercial  statistics.  § 407.  Foreign  and  Chinese  population  at  Nagasaki  in 
1868.  § 408.  Situation,  streets,  and  buildings  in  the  foreign  settlement  there 

excellent.  § 409.  Pacific  change  of  Japanese  military  and  civil  officers  there. 
§ 410.  Persecution  of  native  Christians  at  Nagasaki  and  neighbourhood.  § 411. 
Slow  progress  of  the  new  foreign  settlement  in  the  city  of  Osaka.  § 412.  Kob^, 
the  site  for  the  new  settlement  at  Hiogo,  excellent.  § 413.  Progress  there  during 
the  first  year.  § 414.  The  tide  of  civil  war  rolls  on  to  the  Island  of  Yeso.  § 415. 
Skirmish  between  the  rebels  and  regulars  near  Hakodadi.  § 416.  Capture  of  the 
town  by  Enomoto  and  the  insurgent  forces. 

§ 396.  Ministers  issue  neutrality  notifications  during  the  civil 
war. — In  order  to  record  the  warlike  annals  of  this  eventful 
year  in  the  history  of  Japan,  in  a consecutive  manner,  the 
occurrences  among  the  foreign  communities,  who  were  the  cause 
of  the  revolution,  have  been  left  in  abeyance.  Although  several 
assaults  and  outrages  took  place  at  Yedo,  Yokohama,  and  Naga-. 
saki,  yet  none  were  of  a serious  character;  so  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  massacre  of  the  French  seamen  at  Osaka  and 
the  attack  at  Hiogo,  foreigners  generally  were  not  mingled  up 
in  any  way  with  the  sanguinary  engagements  of  the  belligerents. 
At  times,  however,  the  residents  and  diplomatic  agents  were 
apprehensive  of  attacks  on  the  settlements,  and  all  tlie  avail- 
able sea  and  land  forces  were  kept  on  the  qui  vive.  When 
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hostilities  commenced  in  earnest  the  foreign  Ministers  issued 
notifications,  apprizing  the  Japanese  authorities  that  their  re- 
spective Governments  would  hold  themselves  entirely  neutral 
during  the  civil  war,  until  such  time  as  either  party  obtained 
the  ascendency,  when  these  would  be  withdrawn.  They  also 
notified  to  their  countrymen  not  to  take  part  in  the  internecine 
strife,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  certain  pains  and  penalties, 
should  they  infringe  the  code  of  international  law.  The  only 
renegades  were  some  French  adventurers,  whose  acts  will  be 
noticed  in  the  following  year’s  annaLs. 

§ 397.  Increase  in  the  number  of  European  Treaty  Forcers  with 
Japan. — Hitherto,  it  will  have  been  observed  that  all  the  im- 
portant negotiations  with  the  ruling  Powers,  and  the  warlike 
operations  on  sea  and  land,  were  confined  to  the  forces  and  re- 
presentatives of  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  the  United 
States,  as  the  four  leading  Treaty  Powers.  At  the  beginning 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Japan,  Prussia  concluded  a treaty, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  naval  affairs  when  the  legations 
moved  from  Yedo  to  Yokohama.  After  that  the  Envoy  left 
the  country,  and  appointed  a charge  d’affaires,  without  any 
force  as  his  locum  tenens,  during  the  subsequent  important 
events.  From  time  to  time,  however,  there  were  additions  to 
the  European  Treaty  I’owers,  besides  that  of  Eussia — one  of  the 
first  inaugurated  after  the  old  Butch  monopoly  was  abrogated, 
and  which  had  no  Minister  at  Yedo,  or  whose  naval  forces  never 
took  part  in  the  allied  hostilities.  These  were  the  compara- 
tively small  States  of  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and 
Denmark ; all  of  whom  had  concluded  treaties,  and  were  con- 
tent to  remain  under  the  wgis  of  the  British  and  other  leading 
Powers,  to  secure  their  rights  under  the  “ most  favoured  nation  ” 
clause.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  without  egotism,  that  it  was 
the  invulnerable  right  hand  of  British  valour  which  fought  the 
battle  of  Western  civilization  for  all  nationalities  who  benefited 
by  commerce  with  Japan.  This  year  added  two  more  to  the 
list  of  these  secondary  treaties.  On  the  11th  of  November, 
Herr  von  Polsbrock,  as  Plenipotentiary  for  the  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  signed  a treaty  with  the  Jlikado’s  envoys.  Thus 
was  added  another  to  the  list  of  Powers  without  a proj>er 
governmental  establishment,  over  whose  subjects  no  sufficient 
control  could  be  exercised,  and  who  had  the  benefit  of  the 
ex-territorial  clause.  Such  treaties  were  mere  blinds  to  mask 
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the  gift  of  tt  consulate  to  some  traders,  an  office  impaid,  but 
carrying  with  it  indirect  advantages,  of  which  many  who 
secured  such  posts  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  to  the 
full,  in  the  comj>etition  with  their  less  favoured  neighbours, 
as  legitimate  traders.  Again,  on  the  12th  of  November,  one 
between  Spain  and  Japan  was  signed  by  His  Excellency  Sefior 
de  Quevedo,  Spanish  Plenipotentiary,  and  the  Mikado’s  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  Senor  Otin,  Secretary  of  Legation,  shortly 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Spain  in  charge  of  the  copy  for  rati- 
fication. Thus  there  were  twelve  Western  Powers  who  had 
entered  into  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  with  Japan  at 
the  close  of  this  year  of  vital  state  revolution  and  progress. 

§ 398.  Diplomatic,  naval,  and  military  services  of  Her  Majesty 
in  Japan. — By  this  time  the  new  British  lAjgation  buildings  at 
Yedo  were  being  finished,  and  Sir  Harry  Parkes  with  his  staff 
were  about  to  take  up  their  permanent  abode  there.  These 
were  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary ; Mr.  Jlitford,  Second  Secretary ; Mr. 
Satow',  Japanese  Interpreter;  Mr.  Dohmen,  Dutch  Interpreter; 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  Accountant;  Dr.  Siddall,  Medical  Officer;  and 
iUessrs.  Quin,  Hodges,  Hall,  and  O’Driscoll,  Student  Interpreters. 
A new  consular  building  was  also  being  erected  at  Yokohama, 
after  rather  a grotesque  design,  with  three  towers.  The  officers 
of  Her  Majesty’s  consulate  at  this  time  were  Mr.  Fletcher, 
Consul ; Mr.  Walsh,  First  Assistant ; Mr.  Schmidt,  Dutch  Inter- 
preter ; and  Mr.  Troup,  Japanese  Interjjreter.  Her  Majesty’s 
naval  and  military  forces  in  Japan  at  the  close  of  the  year  were 
as  follow  : — The  ‘ Ocean,’  iron-clad  ; ‘ Kodney,’  flag-ship.  Ad- 
miral Kepptd  ; ‘ Cormorant,’  ‘ Pearl,’  ‘ Argus,’  ‘ Manila,’  and 
‘ Satellite  ’ ; military  ; 1st  battalion,  10th  Eegiment  (600)  ; 
detachment  of  Engineers  ; battery  of  Artillery ; Conunissariat 
officers,  storekeepers,  &c.,  in  command  of  General  Brunkers, 
w ho  only  visited  Japan  from  his  head-quarters  in  China,  while 
Admiral  Keppel  was  most  of  the  year  in  Japan.  In  both  waters 
the  British  fleet  consisted  of  thirty  steam  men-of-war,  the 
French  squadron  ten,  and  the  American  nine. 

§ 399.  Difficulties  of  the  Mikado's  Government  at  Yokohama. 
— Before  the  removal  of  tlie  Siogoon’s  officials  at  Yokohama 
and  a new  Governor  was  installed  by  the  Mikatlo’s  Government, 
a notification  annotmeed  the  arrival  of  Ohara  Sakino  Gijiu,  of 
the  rank  of  kuge,  a hereditary  title,  higher  than  that  of  any 
daimio,  but  haying  no  appanage  attache<l  to  it.  He  was 
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described  as  a young  man,  of  a very  ordinary  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, without  much  expression,  and  a demeanour  anything 
but  dignified.  His  dress  differed  from  that  of  a daimio,  being 
much  plainer,  and  instead  of  a broad  lacquered  hat  he  wore  a 
shoe-shaped  head  covering.  He  stated  in  his  notification  that 
he  had  arrived  with  soldiery  from  Hatsiuua,  Hizen,  and  Tsikugo, 
to  take  charge  of  the  settlement,  and  post  these  men  as  guards 
at  its  approaches.  This  relieved  the  British  troops  from  a 
harassing  duty,  which  they  had  performed  since  the  departure 
of  the  late  Siogoon’s  guards.  Having  done  so,  he  proceeded  to 
Yedo.  Three  months  afterwards,  the  foreign  Ministers  became 
alarmed  at  the  march  of  large  botlies  of  southern  soldiery 
along  the  great  highway  upon  Yedo,  and  decided  to  neutralize 
the  settlement,  and  to  confide  it  to  the  protection  of  foreign 
guards.  A portion  of  these  were  fiumished  by  the  British  and 
French  garrisons,  and  the  marines  from  vessels  of  war  of  various 
nationalities.  In  providing  for  the  civil  departments  at  Yoko- 
hama the  new  Government  also  laboured  imder  great  difficul- 
ties, the  chief  of  which  was  the  want  of  officials  who  possessed 
the  requisite  knowledge  of  foreigners,  their  languages,  habits, 
and  wants.  They  were  compelled  to  employ  either  the  employes 
of  the  late  Government  or  men  entirely  new  to  the  service, 
and  hence  peculation,  error,  and  discomfort  were  the  results  of 
their  necessity.  Great  complaints  were  made  by  the  merchants 
of  the  inefficient  working  of  the  customs  imder  the  new  regime  ; 
and  it  was  recommended  to  introduce  foreigners  into  the  service, 
as  in  China,  but  the  Japanese  showed  no  inclination  to  transfer 
their  patronage  of  these  lucrative  posts  to  them.  At  the  same 
time,  the  new  Government  were  quite  alive  to  the  appointment 
of  qualified  foreigners  to  fill  high  offices,  of  which  they  had  none 
competent  to  take  charge.  Such  was  the  case  in  appointing 
Mr.  \V.  H.  Grinnell,  an  American  gentleman,  as  Comptroller  of 
the  Navy — who  was  in  every  way  suited  to  fill  the  post.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  French  artificers  an<l  superintendents  at  the 
arsenal  of  Yokoska,  who  had  been  engaged  by  the  late  ISiogoon’s 
agents,  were  troublesome  to  deal  with,  in  conseijuence  of  their 
unpaid  claims  and  outlay.  The  Government  could  not  dis- 
charge these  men,  and  replace  them,  without  coming  into 
collision  with  the  French  representatives,  who  hinted  that  they 
would  hold  the  docks  and  armaments  as  a material  guamntee 
imtil  the  claims  were  paid.  Under  these  circumstances,  thev 
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had  no  alternative  but  to  keep  them  on,  and  ultimately  pay 
the  claims  in  full. 

§ 400.  PiMie  Works  Department  superintended  hy  British 
suiyects. — Other  appointments  of  foreigners  to  high  posts  took 
place  in  the  department  of  Public  Works — indicative  of  an 
enlightened  pacific  progress  in  Japan — and  bestowed  upon 
British  subjects.  These  were  Messrs.  Bnmton  and  M'Vean, 
civil  engineers,  specially  engaged  to  superintend  all  works 
within  the  sco|)e  of  their  profession.  Their  attention  was  first 
directed  to  the  erection  of  coast  and  harbour  lighthouses  on 
the  most  approved  principles  then  known  in  Britain,  where 
they  were  to  be  constructed  on  the  plans  laid  down  by  these 
gentlemen,  at  Milne  and  Company’s  works  in  Edinburgh.  A 
survey  of  the  coast  for  this  purpose  had  been  made,  and  sites 
the  most  suitable  for  upwards  of  twenty  lighthouses  fixed  on, 
besides  one  already  erected  and  lighted  at  the  entrance  to 
Nagasaki  Harbour.  For  this  important  department  of  maritime 
works  a spacious  area  of  ground  was  laid  out  near  the  arsenal 
at  Yokoska,  whereon  workshops  and  dwelling-houses  were 
being  erected  for  the  British  mechanics  skilled  in  their  manu- 
facture, and  the  expert  Japanese  workmen  under  their  super- 
intendence. Some  of  the  former  were  already  located  at  the 
place,  and  others  were  arriving  monthly  in  ships  freighted  with 
plant  and  mcUerid,  ready  to  be  put  together  and  set  up.  Of 
inferior  marine  works,  these  were  manufactured  on  the  spot, 
where  the  native  artificers  displayed  an  ingenuity  and  finish 
that  would  compare  with  anything  of  the  kind  turned  out  of 
European  dockyards.  Among  these  was  a light-ship  ready  for 
its  lantern,  and  when  completed  to  be  moored  at  the  entrance 
to  the  anchomge  off  Yokohama  and  Kanagawa.  A number  of 
large  buoys,  also,  were  constructed,  to  mark  off  the  shoals  and 
spits  on  each  sjde  the  channels,  the  principal  buoy  to  be 
anchored  at  Souratogil.*  Altogether  this  was  a good  beginning 
to  a useful  department,  which  has  since  expande<l  to  large 
proportions  under  the  able  control  of  Mr.  Brunton. 

§ 401.  Material  improvement  of  Yokohama  in  its  transition 
state. — Begarding  the  material  progress  of  the  settlement  at 
Yokohama — its  buildings,  sanitary  improvements,  and  ameni- 
ties— the  JIunicipal  Council  were  either  incompetent  or  unable 
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to  perform  what  they  had  undertaken  to  do,  and  their  affairs 
came  to  a dead-lock  for  want  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
public  work.s.  It  is  true  that  the  wealthy  residents  did  not 
come  forward  with  the  liberality  they  should  have  done  to  aid 
them  in  their  task ; but  many  of  them  were  undecideil  in  their 
movements  whether  they  should  not  migrate  to  Osaka  and 
Hiogo.  Hence  there  were  few  substantial  buildings  erected  in 
place  of  those  destroyed  during  the  great  conflagration  two 
years  previously,  and  many  were  deterred  from  doing  so  in 
consequence  of  the  insurance  companies  doubling  and  trebling 
their  former  rates  on  such  risks.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent 
uncertainty  of  the  progress  of  Yokohama,  a sale  by  auction  of 
new  allotments  for  building  purposes  fetclnul  what  were  con- 
sidered high  prices,  after  a brisk  comjxdition  among  the 
bidders.  Eight  lots  were  put  up  for  sale,  situated  at  the  back 
of  those  set  aside  for  public  purposes  on  the  land  reclaimed 
since  the  fire  of  1866.  Each  lot  consisted  of  437  iauhoes* 
nearly  the  third  of  an  acre,  and  an  upset  price  of  4 dols.  per 
tsubo  was  fixed  upon,  or  about  400f.  per  lot.  The  whole  were 
purchased  for  a total  of  46,247  dols.,  or  an  average  of  about 
40007.  per  acre.  They  were  sold  on  behalf  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment by  the  chainnan  of  the  Municipal  Council,  subject  to  a 
ground-rent  of  28  dols.  jier  100  tsubo  = 211.  per  lot.  xVs  to  the 
projected  drains  and  guttering  of  streets,  to  carry  off  the  flood 
waters  and  sewage,  very  little  had  been  done,  and  consequently 
the  health  of  the  community  through  the  hot  summer  and 
autumn  was  worse  than  before.  Several  families  risked  the 
chance  of  building  small  villas  in  the  suburbs  to  reside  in,  but 
a shot  through  a window  and  several  house  robberies  prevented 
their  number  increasing. 

§ 402.  Club-house  at  Yokohama,  and  hotel  at  Yedo  for 
foreigners. — The  only  improvement  in  house  accommodation 
with  European  comforts,  if  not  luxuries,  was  the  erection  of  a 
commodious  club-house  for  the  convenience  of  the  community, 
visitors,  and  naval  and  military  officers.  This  was  in  charge  of 
a most  efficient  club-master,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  who  could  lodge 
and  boanl  one  person  for  about  three  dollars  a day,  and  half  that 
for  residents  reejuiring  only  their  meals.  The  reading-room  was 
well  supplied  with  English  and  foreign  newspapers,  and  the 
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general  discipline  and  comfort  of  the  house  spoke  well  for  the 
manager,  who  in  other  respects  was,  and  has  been  ever  since, 
one  of  the  most  public  spirited  residents  in  the  settlement.  In 
the  same  category  may  bo  placed  several  Japanese  merchants, 
whose  names  have  not  transpired,  but  who  provided  hotel 
accommodation  for  foreigners  visiting  Yedo,  surpassing  that 
of  the  Yokohama  club-house.  There  the  traveller  could  find  a 
building,  with  roomy  apartments,  equal  in  comfort  to  some  of 
the  best  hotels  in  Europe  or  America.  It  was  built  on  a pic- 
turesque site  by  the  margin  of  the  bay,  surrounded  by  grounds 
very  tastefully  laid  out  with  paths  among  flower-beds,  shrub- 
beries, and  grassy  knolls.  The  building  was  two  hundred  feet 
in  length,  by  eighty  feet  in  width,  with  a campanile  tower  sixty 
feet  high,  which  commanded  from  its  enclosed  top  an  extensive 
prospect  of  the  capital — now  called  To-Kiyo,  but  will  always  be 
named  Yedo  by  foreigners — the  magnificent  Bay  of  Yedo,  and 
the  native-adored  mountain  of  Fusi  Yama  rising  grandly  in  the 
distance.  The  accommodation  was  suitable  for  about  one  hun- 
dred visitors,  according  to  the  size  of  apartments  in  Japan  hotels ; 
in  Europe  it  would  be  made  to  suit  three  hundred.  In  addition 
to  the  dining-hall,  there  was  a billiard-room  and  drawing-room, 
with  long  corridors  and  verandahs.  Here  a foreigner  could 
obtain  excellent  meals  and  lodging  at  the  rea.sonable  charge  of 
three  dollars,  or  nine  itziboos,  equal  to  thirteen  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  diem.* 

§ 403.  Approximate  census  of  residents  and  non-residents  at 
Yokohama. — In  such  a motley  community  as  that  of  Yokohama, 
who  were  always  more  or  less  on  the  move  to  other  ports  in 
Japan  and  China,  it  was  always,  and  still  is,  a matter  of  difli- 
culty  to  ascertain  the  number  of  bond  fide  residents  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  Of  course  the  evanescent  foreigners  afloat, 
belonging  to  the  naval  and  mercantile  marine,  and  the  military 
on  shore,  at  any  time  mustered  stronger  than  the  whole  number 
of  settlers,  men,  women,  and  children.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  battalion  of  British  infantry  alone  were  six  hundred  strong 
in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  which  was  actually  fifty  more  than 
the  entire  community  of  residents  at  the  same  time.  If  to  these 
be  added  the  Royal  Engineers,  artillerymen,  and  commissariat 
officers  and  storekeepers,  there  were  at  least  eight  hundred 

* CoiTMpomlpnt  of  ‘ I/Oiidon  and  Chinn  Telegraph.’ 
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British  ashore  in  cantonments  on  the  Bluff.  As  to  those  on 
board  the  squadron,  they  were  fully  three  times  that  number, 
and  among  the  merchant  shipping  say  two  hundred  more, 
making  a total  of  three  thousand.  Adding  the  same  floating 
population  of  all  other  nationalities,  including  the  French  and 
Dutch  marines  encamped  on  shore,  at  say  fifteen  hundred,  there 
were  not  less  than  four  thousand  five  hundred  foreign  outsiders 
in  September  of  this  memorable  year,  trading  with  and  protect- 
ing the  residents.  Let  us  now  see  their  number  and  nation- 
ality, according  to  an  approximate  census  published  at  that 
time  in  the  ‘ Japan  Gazette.’  British  subjects  headed  the 
return  with  240.  This,  however,  was  known  to  be  below  the 
mark,  in  consequence  of  an  unpopular  regulation  requiring 
every  person  to  bo  registered  on  arrival  in  the  settlement  at 
the  Consulate,  to  pay  a fee  of  five  dollars  when  doing  so,  and 
repeat  the  payment  annually.  Many  respectable  residents 
considered  it  an  obnoxious  poll-tax,  and  tried  to  get  it  re- 
scinded ; while  others,  to  whom  the  heav'y  fee  of  twenty-two 
shillings  and  sixpence  yenrly  was  a consideration,  evaded  the 
imposition  altogether.  But  these  were  not  numerous  in  such  a 
small  commimity  where  they  could  be  singled  out  and  mulcted 
in  a fine  of  double  the  amount,  besides  the  fee,  for  neglecting  to 
give  in  their  names,  occupations,  ages,  and  places  of  birth  for 
registration.  So  that  if  these  were  put  down  at  twenty  it  will 
be  the  outside,  making  the  total  of  British  subjects  260.  There 
was  no  registration  or  fee  imposed  by  any  other  nationality,  so 
their  census  may  be  considered  nearer  the  mark,  although  the 
following  return  gives  them  in  round  numbers: — Americans, 
80;  Germans,  70;  French,  60;  Dutch,  50;  Italians,  Portu- 
guese, and  Swiss,  50 : total,  310 ; add  British  260,  and  there 
! was  a total  of  570  residents  of  all  nationalities,  sex  and  age. 

I This  again  added  to  the  non-resident  foreigners  gives  a grand 
total  of  5070  souls  of  Western  birth  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  whose  fortunes  had  brought  them  to  the  shores  of  the  far 
' eastern  settlement  of  Yokohama. 

§ 404.  Foreigners  converse  and  publish  a netespaper  in  Japa- 
nese.— As  to  the  number  of  Japanese  officials,  traders,  guards, 
and  others  in  foreign  employ  living  within  the  precincts  of  the 
settlement,  or  their  confreres  the  t'hinese,  we  have  no  data  to 
state  it  with  any  degree  of  correctness ; but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  were  double  the  foreign  population,  not  including 
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the  women  frequenting  the  Yoshiwarra  quarter.  There  was  one 
feature  in  their  interi-ourse  with  foreigners,  tiiat  the  traders 
did  not  use  a bastard  English  as  in  China,  while  the  residents 
endeavoured  to  acquire  the  native  language  at  least  in  its 
simple  idiom,  to  enable  them  to  conduct  their  transactions  in 
, wor(.ls  that  had  a real  meaning,  instead  of  the  “ Pidgin  English  ” 
at  the  China  ports,  which  few  comprehendefl,  as  it  led  fre- 
quently to  serious  mistakes  in  business  as  well  as  jwlitics.  Kot 
only  was  this  sensible  methcxl  of  oral  intercourse  pursued  by 
the  foreign  merchants  and  bankers,  but  the  missionaries  began 
to  discourse  in  Japanese,  while  one  clergyman  compiled  an 
excellent  dictionary  in  both  languages,  and  another  published 
a uewspaj>er  in  the  native  characters,  which,  unlike  the  Chinese 
hieroglyphics,  are  alphabetic,  consisting  of  forty-eight  letters.  , 
This  journal,  projected  by  the  llev.  Mr.  Hailey  of  the  English  I 
church,  was  named  the  ‘ llankokii  Shinbunshi,’  and  published 
monthly.  At  first  its  issue  was  on  native  paper,  of  a limited 
size,  and  small  circulation.  The  editor  avoided  {wliticaJ  dis- 
quisitions, confining  his  articles  entirely  to  information,  and 
to  advocating  the  jnsaceful  relations  of  all  races,  so  that  the 
character  of  the  publication  was  wholly  cosmopolitan.  With 
this  basis  it  grew  in  public  estimation  among  the  natives,  until 
it  reaehetl  a circulation  of  four  thousand  in  its  eighth  inuiiber, 
when  it  was  eulargwl  and. printed  on  European  pa|)cr,  and  got 
up  in  the  form  of  a pamphlet  with  forty-eight  pages,  every 
alternate  page  having  an  English  translation  of  the  Japmese 
text,  or  vice  versa.  Some  idea  of  its  contents  may  be  gathered 
from  the  papers  on  current  events  in  the  number  alluded  to, 
being  on  the  “Abyssinian  expedition,”  “Collisions  at  Sea,”  “The 
Homan  Question  of  Papal  Infallibility,”  “ Extracts  from  His- 
torical Works,”  “Natural  History,”  and  “Advertisements.” 
These  subjects  were  eagerly  read  by  the  Jajmnese  and  dis- 
cussed among  themselves.  Evidently,  however,  they  wanted 
newspajiers  to  give  them  their  own  political  news  of  the  day, 
like  the  English  papers  published  at  Yokohama,  from  which  they 
gleaned  more  correct  intelligence  of  their  own  affairs  than  they 
did  from  oml  reports.  Accoitlingly,  a number  of  native  news- 
papers were  started,  chiefly  at  Yedo,  treating  of  the  revolutionary 
politics  of  the  day  ; but  these  had  but  an  ephemeral  existence, 
for  they  were  speedily  suppressed,  and  their  editors  punished  if 
anything  obnoxious  to  the  Government  had  been  published. 
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§ 405.  Financial  difficulties  of  the  Mikado’s  Govemmenl. — 
Not  the  least  important  events  during  this  revolutionary  year 
in  Japan,  especially  at  Yokohama,  were  the  fluctuations  of  money 
and  commerce.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  resources  of  the 
country  should  have  been  drained  by  the  piirchase  of  steamers, 
arms  and  ammunition,  by  both  contending  parties  to  carry  on 
the  internecine  war,  thereby  taking  the  money  out  of  its  legiti- 
mate channel  to  carry  on  foreign  trade.  At  the  same  time, 
while  it  lessened  the  proflts  of  the  peaceful  branch  of  com- 
merce, those  merchants  and  diplomatic  agents  engaged  in 
transactions  connected  with  war  munitions  had  no  cause  to 
complain.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  inevitable  result  followed, 
of  the  public  treasury  being  exhauste<l  of  its  metallic  currency, 
on  the  accession  of  the  Mikado  and  his  Government  assuming 
supreme  power.  Accordingly,  the  new  treasurer  was  obliged 
to  issue  Kinsats,  or  Government  notes,  as  a pai)er  currency, 
irredeemable  with  coin.  In  at  once  resorting  to  this  expedient 
to  keep  the  public  exchequer  afloat,  the  financial  advisers  of 
the  Government  showed  that  they  were  as  well  acqmiinted 
with  money  matters  as  any  financiers  in  Eurojie  or  America. 
These  notes  were  issued  freely,  and  by  decree  declared  a legal 
tender;  but,  as  usual,  they  fell  to  a discoimt  in  mercantile 
transactions,  and  that  heavily  where  the  foreign  trader  was 
concerned.  The  merchants  at  Yokohama  sufferwl  in  trade  so 
much  by  the  issue  that  they  requested  their  respective  Minis- 
ters to  protest  against  it,  unless  the  Government  kept  sufficient 
bullion  in  their  coffers  to  redeem  the  notes  at  sight.  This,  of 
course,  the  plenipotentiaries  could  not  entertain,  as  it  would  have 
interfered  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  State.  Moreover,  if 
they  had  done  so,  the  treasurer  was  impotent,  not  having  the 
cash  in  hand ; so  commerce  became  more  restricted  than  when 
the  metiillic  currency  question  confined  its  operations. 

§ 406.  Fluctuations  in  commerce,  and  French  trade  statistics. 
— This  depressed  state  of  the  money  market  showed  itself  in 
the  decreased  sales  of  foreign  merehandise,  which  the  importers 
preferred  storing  in  the  new  bonded  warehouses,  to  soiling  for 
inconvertible  paper.  The  consequences  were  that  the  amount 
of  imports  sold — irrespective  of  war  munitions — was  less  than 
half  a million  sterling;  greatly  under  the  .sales  of  the  previous 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shipments  and  purchases  of 
native  pnxlnce  reaehe<l  the  large  amount  in  the  aggregate 
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of  four  millions  and  a half  sterling.  This  “ balance  of  trade  ” 
being  so  much  against  the  foreign  merchants,  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  these  e.\ports  in  hard  dollars,  which  exhausted  their 
Mexican  coin,  while  it  filled  the  pockets  of  the  native  traders. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  supplies  of  silk  came  tardily 
into  the  market,  and  the  prices  of  the  finest  Matbash  quality 
ran  up  to  270/.  per  bale,  which  was  considered  an  unusually 
high  figure.  This  increase  of  prices  was  attributed  to  the 
demand  on  French  account  for  direct  shipments  to  France  by 
the  Messageries  Imperialcs  line  of  steamers,  via  Suez,  the  bulk 
being  sent  to  England  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  line. 
The  consideration  of  this  question  was  held  to  be  of  so  much 
importance  by  the  French  Minister  of  (ximmerce,  M.  Jaques 
Siegfried,  that  he  sent  a commissioner  to  Japan  to  report  upon 
the  subject.  The  commerce  of  Yokohama  for  this  year  was 
given  by  him  as  follows : — Principal  exports : raw  silk,  to  the 
extent  of  1,400,000/.;  silkworms’  eggs,  600,000/.;  tea,  400,000/. 
Imports:  cotton  yam  and  prints,  800,000/.;  woollen  and  mixed 
fabrics,  600,000/. ; steam  vessels  and  arms,  480,000/. ; sugar 
from  China  about  120,000/.;  wines  and  liquors,  40,000/.;  rice 
at  times  from  Saigon  and  Hong-Kong,  and  some  cotton  from 
China.  As  regarded  the  import  trade,  he  stated  that  the 
French  did  not  sufficiently  imderstand  the  tastes  and  fashions 
of  Japan,  and,  with  the  exception  of  cotton  yam  and  English 
shirtings,  which  were  already  looked  upon  as  of  first  importance, 
the  demand  for  goods  was  most  uncertain.  From  the  purport 
of  this  State  document,  and  the  action  of  the  French  Minister 
in  Japan,  M.  Leon  Roches,  in  securing  contracts  for  naval  and 
military  expenditure,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  secretly 
endeavoured  to  undermine  the  trade  of  British  merchants  at 
the  treaty  ports.  Had  the  Siogoon  and  his  Government  re- 
mained in  power,  it  is  just  possible  that  these  qtiestionable 
schemes  of  monopoly  might  have  succeeded  in  placing  Franco 
at  the  top  of  the  Treaty  Powers  in  the  foreign  relations  of 
Japan.  But  our  astute  “Plenipotentiary  and  Superintendent 
of  Trade”  was  alive  to  the  emergency,  and  threw  the  over- 
whelming prestige  of  British  power  into  the  scale  of  commerce 
with  the  authorities  under  the  Mikado.  Consequently,  as  the 
French  speculations  collapsed,  British  commerce  was  main- 
tained, and  has  held  its  own  against  all  comers  in  Japan, 
increasing  up  to  the  present  day. 
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§ 407.  Foreign  and  Chinese  population  at  Nagasaki  in  18G8. 
— From  time  to  time  the  foreign  community  at  Nagasfiki  were 
aroused  from  their  pleasing  lethargy  by  threatening  clouds 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  revolutionary  storm.  Although  the 
town  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  formidable  Satsuma  clan, 
who  led  the  army  against  the  Siogoon’s  forces,  yet  it  was 
comparatively  free  from  the  presence  of  the  armed  classes 
dangerous  to  foreigners,  in  consequence  of  their  absence  at 
the  seats  of  war  around  Kioto  and  Yedo.  IMoreover,  the  men 
charged  with  the  munler  of  the  British  seamen  belonging  to 
H.M.S.  ‘Icarus’  had  l>een  seized  and  brought  to  Nagiusjiki 
for  trial  and  punishment.  At  the  clos«i  of  the  year  a new 
local  weekly  jounial,  called  the  ‘Nagasaki  Times,’  gave  the 
following  return  of  foreign  residents  at  the  port,  inchnling 
the  Chinese,  who,  however,  did  not  all  reside  in  the  foreign 
settlement,  but  had  h)cation8  in  the  quarters  named  Yashiki 
and  Chin-chee,  within  the  native  city.  British,  88 ; American, 
42;  Dutch,  32;  I’russinn,  18;  French,  11;  Portuguese,  10; 
and  Swiss,  6 ; making  a total  of  residents  l)elonging  to  \\'(‘stem 
nationalities  of  207.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  any 
military  or  naval  men  on  shore  for  the  protection  of  the 
community,  or  the  sailors  connected  with  the  merchant  shij> 
ping,  who  thronged  the  streets  and  wareho\ises  in  greater 
numbers  on  the  average  than  the  residents  thems<dves.  As 
to  the  Chinese,  they  were  three  to  one  of  the  latter,  giving 
the  settlement  an  aspect  of  being  in  the  coimtry  of  the  “ pig- 
tailed race”  more  than  that  of  the  sandal-footed  Toong-yan, 
or  “Eastern  man,”  as  .John  Chinaman  designates  a Japanes(‘. 
In  the  foreign  settlement  there  were  332  Chinese,  chiefly 
employed  in  the  warehouses  of  the  foreign  merchants,  and 
acting  as  domestic  servants,  who  had  been  brought  over  by 
their  masters  from  China.  These  men  and  youths  claimed  a 
sort  of  protection  under  their  employers’  treaty  privileges — for 
as  yet  no  treaty  had  l)een  concluded  between  Japan  and  China 
— which,  though  not  legally  jicknowledged  by  the  authorities, 
yet  were  respected  in  cases  of  dispute  between  them  and  the 
natives.  Such,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  Chinese  in 
the  quarter  of  Yiushiki  to  the  number  of  237,  and  that  of 
Chin-chee  mustering  60.  These  were  all  traders  and  others, 
carrying  on  business  on  their  own  account,  and  subject  to 
restrictions  and  exactions  similar  to  those  under  which  the 
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Dutch  were  confined  to  the  factory  of  De-sima  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries.  Nevertheless,  they  competed  with  the  Euro- 
j)ean8  successfully  in  trade,  as  storekeepers,  ship-chandlers, 
and  even  as  shippers  of  produce,  especially  tea,  which  passed 
through  their  hands  to  the  China  markets  for  export  from 
Shanghai. 

§ 408.  Excellent  situation,  dreeis,  and  buildings  in  the  foreign 
settlement  of  Nagasaki. — The  plan  upon  which  the  new  settle- 
ment at  Nagasaki  was  laid  out,  on  an  eligible  site  overlooking 
the  most  picturesque  harbour  in  Japan,  was  infinitely  superior 
to  the  miserable  mud  flat  of  Yokohama.  The  streets  were 
wider  and  naturally  dniined  by  the  declivity  into  the  sea, 
besides  a fair  system  of  artificial  drainage  to  carry  ofif  the 
sewage.  Tliese  streets  were  paved  with  stone  footways,  render- 
ing them  dry,  and  free  of  slush  in  wet  weather,  while  the  car- 
riage ways  were  wide  and  macadamized.  But  the  best  of  all 
improvements— what  Yokohama  had  not  yet  got — was  the 
lighting  of  the  streets  at  night  with  gas,  the  lamp-jiosts  being 
after  the  English  model.  All  these  public  works  were  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  Japanese,  in  consiileration  of  the 
ground-rent  paid  by  foreigners.  However,  there  was  a muni- 
cipal council  who  had  control  over  the  native  works  department, 
but  this  they  delegated  to  a Dutch  resident.  Mynheer  van  der 
Bole,  who  was  appointed  by  them  as  inspector,  at  a liberal 
salary,  to  give  his  daily  services  in  overlooking  the  wants  of 
the  place,  and  stir  up  the  Japanese  authorities  when  required. 
If  his  remonstrances,  in  tmses  of  neglect,  were  not  attended  to, 
then  the  council  convened  a meeting  and  deliberated  on  the 
course  to  be  taken.  At  one  of  these  meetings  it  was  resolvetl 
to  rcpre.sent  to  the  Governor  of  Naga.saki  the  necessity  of 
uniting  the  old  Dutch  prison-factory  of  De-sima,  where  the 
firms  of  that  nationality  were  all  located,  with  the  foreign  set- 
tlement, by  means  of  bridges.  Hitherto  the  old  fan-shaped 
artificial  islet  could  only  be  reached  by  boats,  or  aroimd  a very 
circuitous  route.  According  to  the  plan  projwsed,  a pedestrian 
could  reiw^h  it  in  a few  minutes’  walk.  The  Governor,  being 
an  enlightened  man,  assented  to  the  proposal,  and  the  bridges 
were  finished  in  a few  months.  Altogether  the  settlement  at 
Nagasaki  was  the  most  pi(4uresque,  well-planned,  clean,  and 
sjilubrious  foreign  colony  in  the  Far  East,  with  a hospitable 
and  pleasing  community. 
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§ 409.  Pacific  change  of  Japanese  military  and  civil  officers. — 
At  this  port,  ou  the  change  of  Japanese  officials  from  the  ex- 
Siogoon’s  Government  to  that  of  the  Mikado,  the  foreign  mer- 
chants and  bunkers  exj>erienced  none  of  the  difficulties  through 
the  incapacity  of  subordinates,  which  their  confreres  at  Yoko- 
hama did.  On  the  contrary,  the  administmtion  at  the  custom- 
house conducted  business,  if  anything,  smoother  and  quieter 
than  before;  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  new'  Governor  was 
desirous  of  meeting  the  views  of  the  residents  in  an  lunicable 
manner.  Moreover,  the  retiring  military  officers  handed  over 
the  numerous  batteries  and  forts,  with  their  armaments  and 
munitions  of  war  intact,  to  their  successors  from  the  army  of 
the  Mikado.  So  that,  ou  the  wliole,  Nagasaki  passed  through 
this  momentous  transition  perioil  with  comparative  tranquillity, 
while  the  new  military'  officers  and  civil  officials  were  very 
friendly  and  obliging  in  tlieir  relations  to  the  foreign  community. 
Nor  were  the  natives  Irehindhand  in  erecting  works  after 
European  modeLs  on  their  own  account.  Of  these  the  most 
noticeable  were  the  erection  of  steam  cotton-spinning  mills,  at 
Kagosima,  by  Satsuma,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  ex- 
jrerienced  manager  from  Manchester.  At  this  time  it  was  in 
full  work,  and  conducted  entirely  by  native  hands  and  over- 
lookers in  a most  satisfactory  manner.  There  were  a hundred 
looms,  with  3648  spindles,  in  operation ; worked  by  220  men, 
including  engineers  and  overseers,  all  of  wliora  showed  great 
aptitude  for  the  skilled  labour,  especially  in  “ piecing,”  at  which 
they  were  very  expert.  The  quantity  of  calico  produced  was 
good ; the  quality,  however,  inferior  to  common  Manchester 
cloths,  but  at  the  same  time  suibible  to  the  native  taste.  More- 
over, Japimese  coal  was  being  largely  w'orked,  and  sold  at  five 
to  six  dollars  per  ton,  for  exjwrt ; so  that  native  afl’airs  in  Naga- 
sjiki  and  the  neighbouring  towns  of  the  southern  island  of 
Kiusiu  were  in  a pros|K!rous  state. 

§ 410.  Persecution  of  native  Christians  at  Nagasaki. — The 
only  cloud  which  darkened  the  horizon  of  future  prospects  to 
foreigners  from  the  Mikado’s  Government,  was  the  continuatitm 
of  the  native  Christians  in  their  banishment  from  their  homes 
at  Nagasaki  and  the  adjoining  district  of  iSimabara,  chiefly  to 
the  Goto  Islands,  lying  between  twenty  and  forty  miles  west 
of  the  Nagasaki  Peninsula.  These  descendants  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  converts,  two  and  a half  centuries  ago.  were  dejxirted 
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by  tho  reactionary  Ministers  in  the  ex-Siogoon’s  Government 
during  the  progress  of  the  civil  war;  and  were  not  restored  to 
their  homes  until  May  this  year  (1873),  which  will  be  noticed 
in  the  last  chapter.  Meanwhile,  it  is  as  well  to  state  the  facts 
of  this  renewal  of  persecution  against  these  unofifendiug  people 
at  the  time,  because  a great  many  exaggerated  and  false  rejwrts 
were  s])read  abroad,  comparing  it  to  tho  sanguinary  holocaust 
of  victims  at  the  Paj)penberg.  It  was  alleged  that  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Komish  faith  in  Goto  Islands  were  imprisoned  and 
tortured,  many  dying  of  their  suflferings  rather  than  renounce 
their  faith.  Also  at  a place  there,  named  Fonsaka-djima,  a 
hundred  and  eighty  men,  women,  and  children  were  im]>risoned 
and  cruelly  tortured;  nine  condenmcd  to  violent  death,  and 
others  to  expire  by  slow'  agony.  These  circumstantial  accounts 
were  disseminated  as  facta  by  the  French  Missionary  Society, 
on  tho  authority  of  Monseigneur  Petitjean,  the  Vicar- Apostolic 
of  Japan.  On  representation  to  the  Government  by  the  Fonngn 
Ministers,  these  allegations  were  clearly  refuted,  as  entirely 
without  foimdation.  However,  a remarkable  native  dociunent 
cjime  to  light,  and  was  translated  in  a new  journal,  called  the 
‘ Hiogo  News,’  published  at  that  port,  setting  forth  the  reasons 
for  renewing  the  persecution  of  native  Christians,  their  numbers 
in  Kiusiu,  and  tliose  who  were  imprisoned  in  their  native  towns, 
or  banished  to  distant  districts. 

§ 411.  Sloio  progresi  of  the  foreign  settlement  in  the  city  of 
Osaka. — After  the  precipitate  evacuation  of  the  foreign  settle- 
ment planned  out  in  Osaka  by  the  diplomatic  agents  and 
merchants,  who  fled  for  their  lives,  none  of  the  latter  returned 
to  risk  their  fortunes,  and  only  a few  of  the  former,  two  of 
whom  were  commercial  men.  It  was  evident,  on  all  hands,  that, 
as  far  as  resident  merchants  were  concerned,  Osaka  was  not 
suitable  for  a prosperous  settlement.  In  fact,  the  regulations 
for  trade,  requiring  all  imports  and  exports  to  bo  entered  at  tho 
custom-house  of  Hiogo,  completely  destroyed  any  chance  of 
doing  business  there  at  first,  except  such  as  might  be  tmnsacteJ 
by  an  occasional  visit  or  sending  over  a native  agent.  The 
bar  at  the  entrance  to  the  river  also  presented  a foniiidable 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  foreign  trade,  as  no  marine  insurance 
policy  extant  would  cover  the  risk  of  conveying  cargo  across 
it,  and  expt'riencc  showed  that  it  was  imj)a.ssable  on  an  average 
of  two  days  out  of  seven.  If  ships  had  been  allowed  to  anchor 
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off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  cargo  entered  at  the  Oaika 
customs,  this  danger  would  have  been  in  some  measure  avoided ; 
for  then  they  would  not  discharge  imless  the  bar  was  in  a 
favourable  state,  and  the  question  would  be  merely  one  of  extra 
lay  days.  As  it  was,  a vessel  might  start  from  Hiogo  anchorage, 
twelve  miles  distant,  when  there  would  be  scarcely  a ripple  on 
the  water,  and  when  it  arrived  at  the  river  entrance  find  a 
dangerous  surf  rolling  over  the  bar;  and  if  it  made  a course 
through  it,  there  wivs  the  difficulty  of  hitting  the  proper  time 
of  tide,  which  could  be  easily  aseertaintal  if  ships  liad  been 
allowed  to  anchor  a half-a-mile  or  so  off— which  they  were  pro- 
hibited from  doing.  Notwithstanding  tliesc  obstacles,  as  the 
year  wore  on,  and  confidence  returned  with  the  Mikado’s 
Government  being  esUiblished,  seveml  merchants  were  induced 
to  try  their  fortunes  again  in  this  pleasant  city,  for  the  foreign 
concession  was  laid  out  on  a charming  site,  with  the  river 
flowing  past  on  two  sides,  amidst  umbrageous  trees.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  several  buildings  were  in  progress  for  the 
business  offices;  and  residences  of  the  foreign  tmders,  while  in 
the  interim  they  and  the  members  of  the  consulates  had  to  live 
in  native  houses.  The  land  stde  consisted  of  twenty-six  lota, 
t»f  which  thirteen  were  purchased  by  British,  tind  the  same 
numlier  by  other  nationalities.  At  the  time,  however,  there 
was  hesitation  on  the  jjart  of  some  of  the  buyers  to  build,  ns  it 
was  still  a moot  question  how  far  the  city  would  hold  its  own 
against  the  facilities  for  commerce  that  the  settlement  adjacent 
to  Hiogo  presented  to  the  foreign  community  for  safety  of 
person  and  j)roperty.* 

§ 412.  A'ofce,  (he  site  for  the  new  settlement  at  Hiogo,  excellent. — 
Considering  the  deficient  capabilities  of  Osaka  to  become  an 
important  open  emporium  of  commerce,  it  was  fortunate  that 
tlu^  subsidiary  town  of  Hiogo  had  been  fixed  on  by  tlie  foreign 
Ministers  as  a mart  of  commerce.  But  even  in  the  native  town 
there  was  not  st;ope  for  the  trade  expected,  consequently  the 
foreign  settlement,  as  already  mentioned,  was  on  an  adjacent 
eligible  site  named  Kobe  (pronounced  Kobay).  Here  tliirty- 
seven  allotments  were  purchase<l,  eleven  by  British  and  twenty- 
six  by  other  nationalities.  The  sums  realized  from  the  sale 
amounted  in  English  money  to  12,3U0/.,  of  which  one-third  was 
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placed  to  the  credit  of  the  municipal  fund,  and  the  balance  went 
into  the  Japanese  exchequer.  This  appropriation  for  municipal 
puriwses  was  a wise  step  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  new 
settlement,  which  tended  to  avert  the  incessant  quarrelling  and 
grumbling  among  the  residents  as  at  Yokohama.  Besides 
these  salutary  measures,  a council  was  instituted  for  municipal 
purposes,  comprising  the  foreign  consuls  and  leading  merchants, 
with  sevenil  Japanese  officials  to  give  their  attention  to  the 
laying  out  of  the  streets  and  constructing  drainage  works,  in 
conjunction  with  an  English  gentleman  whom  they  had  aj>- 
jxdnted  to  the  post  of  municipal  engineer.  As  already  noticed, 
the  first  settlers  had  cause  to  complain  that  their  diplomatic 
representatives  did  not  toke  sufficient  pains  to  see  that  they 
were  provided  with  native  houses  on  their  arrival  at  reasonable 
rates.  As  it  was,  they  had  to  pay  from  six  to  ten  times  the 
prices  current  at  the  time  among  the  Japanese,  giving  an 
instance  of  native  shrewdness  and  overreaching,  by  taking 
twlvantage  of  the  situation  as  much  as  European  or  American 
speculators  would  have  done  imder  similar  circumstances.* 

§ 413.  Progress  of  Hiogo-Kobe  during  the  first  year. — In 
addition  to  a municipal  council,  the  Hiogo  residents  lost  no 
time  in  establishing  a chamber  of  commerce,  which  published 
a monthly  “ prices  current,”  and  generally  looked  after  the 
interests  of  foreign  merchants.  The  press  was  also  represented 
by  two  rival  journals  published  in  the  English  language,  re- 
8jH“ctively  named  the  ‘ Hiogo  Herald  ’ and  the  ‘ Hiogo  News.’ 
A race  committee  was  also  formed,  and  the  first  meet  came  off 
during  the  Christmas  holidays,  which  were  kept  in  English 
style,  amidst  the  “ feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,”  and 
such  dishes  as  the  native  resources  (!ould  command  to  inaimn- 

O 

rate  the  festive  season  at  this  outlandish  spot,  where  the  religions 
of  Buddha  and  the  Sintoo  gods  prevailed,  with  the  sanguinary 
laws  that  existed  proscribing  Christianity  to  the  benighted 
inhabitants  under  severe  pains  and  penalties.  Communication 
with  Osaka  was  kept  up  by  a small  paddle  steamer  which  was 
brought  from  Shanghai,  and  named  the  ‘ Ohen  Maroo,’  besides 
a screw  steam-launch  called  the  ‘ Gazelle.’  The  distance  a<m)8s 
is  about  twelve  miles  to  the  bar,  which  is  only  four  hundred 
yards  wide.  This  they  could  cross  at  all  times  of  tide,  ex- 
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cepting  when  the  wind  blew  strong  from  the  west,  or  a heavy 
ground-swell  had  std  in.  Once  over  the  bar  the  water  was 
compamtively  smooth  and  deep,  and  a landing  could  be  efifectcd 
at  any  point  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Yado-gawa,  for  about  three 
miles  into  the  city  of  Osaka.  The  journey  by  land  is  some 
twenty-two  miles,  along  a tolerably  goo<l  road,  with  three 
ferries  to  cross,  which  were  suitable  for  tlie  spirited  Japanese 
ponies — or  ratlier  diminutive  horses — as  alremly  noticed.  On 
these  the  foreign  residents  frequently  performed  the  journey 
in  from  three  to  four  hours,  the  road  passing  through  a pic- 
turesque coimtry  not  far  from  tlie  margin  of  the  bay,  with 
imposing  moimtain  scenery  in  the  background.  There  was  a 
native  {Kist  along  the  route,  with  relays  of  jiustmen  at  several 
stations,  who  carried  letters  or  messages  all  the  way,  running  on 
foot,  accomplishing  the  distance  generally  within  the  four 
hours,  except  when  the  road  was  thickly  covered  with  snow  in 
winter.  The  communication  by  sea  with  the  other  treaty  jiorts 
was  well  sustained,  no  less  than  twenty-two  steamers  plying 
more  or  less — most  of  them  British  owned — through  the  Inland 
Sea  to  Nagasaki  on  the  west  side,  along  the  east  coast  to  Yoko- 
hama, and  from  there  north  to  Ilakodadi.  Nearly  all  of  these, 
however,  were  for  immediate  sale  to  the  Japanese,  and  not  for 
permanent  traffic.  Under  the  new  and  more  settled  order  of 
things  the  demand  for  foreign  steamers  by  the  Mikado’s  Govern- 
ment and  the  great  daimios  had  almost  ceased,  and  it  was  not 
afterwards  revived.  However,  the  legitimate  trade  done  during 
the  year  exceeded  the  exjiectations  of  the  merchants,  especially 
the  amount  of  imports.  At  the  other  jxirts  these  generally 
figured  below  the  exports,  but  the  returns  exhibited  here  were 
in  round  numbers  4,600,000  dollars  for  imports,  and  1,500,000 
dollars  for  exports,  upwards  of  three  to  one  in  favour  of  im- 
porters. The  demand  for  European  merchandise  exceeding 
anything  elsewhere,  and  the  readiness  to  adopt  foreign  clothing, 
such  as  hats,  coats,  boots,  blankets,  was  striking,  while  there 
were  few  well-to-do  Japanese  but  bought  one  or  two  watches.* 

§ 414.  T/ie  tide  of  civil  war  rolls  on  to  the  island  of  Yeso. — 
Hitherto  the  northern  treaty  port  of  Hakodadi  was  exempt 
from  the  turbulence  and  internecine  strife  between  the  Ixdli- 
gerents.  Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  however,  its  |ieaccful 
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diilness  was  broken  by  the  resounding  tide  of  civil  war,  which 
rolled  on  portentously  to  this  quiet  harbour,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing sliores  of  Volcano  Bay.  The  “ rebels  ” having  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  engagements  with  the  Mikado’s  troops  on  the 
mainland  of  Nip-pon,  retreated  to  the  island  of  Yeso,  there  to 
make  a last  stand,  and  endeavour  to  restore  the  power  of  the 
ancient  Tokugawa  clan,  even  though  their  cause  was  deserted 
by  Yoshi  Hisa,  who  had  now  sworn  allegiance,  as  a retired 
noble,  to  his  legitimate  sovereign.  As  already  stated,  this 
remnant  of  the  ex-Siogoon’s  forces  possessed  several  ships  of 
war,  well  manned  and  armed.  These  were  under  the  command 
of  Enomoto,  one  of  the  new  admirals  in  the  Japanese  navy  in 
the  course  of  formation.  He  was  a brave  and  skilful  seaman, 
with  several  French  naval  and  military  ollicers  in  his  8er>ice, 
who  wrongly  advised  him  to  continue  the  strife.  Accordingly, 
after  being  defeated  at  Nee-e-gata,  and  the  island  of  Sado,  their 
whole  sea  and  land  forces  procticded  at  the  latter  part  of  October 
to  Awamori  Bay,  a spacious  land-locked  harbour  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Nip-j)on,  within  the  territory  of  Namboo  Mino 
a daimio  of  the  first  class,  with  a revenue  equal  to  173,250/.  per 
annum.  Although  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  ex-Siogoon 
when  in  power,  now  that  the  office  was  abolished,  and  the  last 
of  these  generalissimos  living  in  retirement,  he  submitted  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  remained  a loyal  vassal  to  his 
suzerain.  The  rebel  squadron,  consisting  of  six  vessels,  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  bay  than  the  ships  were  fired  on  by  the 
Mikado’s  forces  encamped  on  shore ; so  they  were  taken  out  of 
range  of  the  guns,  and  then  made  preparations  to  leave  for 
safer  harbours  in  the  island  of  Yeso. 

§ 415.  Skirmish  hetween  the  rdteh  and  regulars  near  Hako- 
dadt. — While  some  of  the  ships  remained  in  Awamori  Bay, 
others  crossed  the  Strait  of  Tsugar  to  reconnoitre.  On  the  1st 
of  December  a paddle-wheel  boat  ran  into  Hakodadi  Harbour 
at  daylight,  steaming  round  the  bay,  those  on  board  looking 
for  the  most  eligible  place  to  effect  a safe  landing,  after  which 
she  steame<l  away.  On  the  third  of  the  month  three  larger 
vessels  entered  V’olcano  Bay  by  the  passage  outside  the  eastern 
entrance  to  the  strait  and  came  to  an  anchor  ofif  the  western 
shore  of  the  harbour,  distant  thirty  miles  from  Hakodadi  town, 
lying  due  south  overland.  Here  a thousand  men,  well  armed 
with  rifles  and  muskets,  were  landed,  and  proceeded  to  march 
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on  tho  town.  By  this  time,  infonnation  had  renchcd  the 
consuls  and  the  Governor  of  Hakodadi  of  the  threatened 
dt«cent  of  the  “ Pirates,”  as  they  cidled  them — and  prompt 
action  was  taken  to  repel  tho  invaders  of  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment. Fortunately  at  the  time  there  was  a small  but  well 
e<inipped  ImiH-rial  garrison  quartered  there,  and  they  marched 
out  of  town  to  meet  tho  enemy  in  the  field.  When  they 
reachetl  a pass  in  tho  momitaius,  about  halfway  across,  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th,  they  came  into  collision.  After  a smart 
skinnish,  the  Mikado’s  troops  were  successful  in  driving  back 
the  insurgents,  with  some  slaughter,  and  little  loss  to  them- 
selves. 3Ieanwhile  the  ‘Augusta’  steamer  was  dispatched  acrt)ss 
Tsugar  Strait  to  the  mainland  for  reinforcements,  and  tho 
‘Mona’  was  sent  to  Akita,  while  the  native-owned  armed 
steamer,  ‘ Kanga  no-kami,’  did  duty  as  “ guard  ship  ” in  the 
bay.  'rhe  winter  had  set  in  early  and  severely,  covering  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  with  heavy  falls  of  sikjw,  and  render- 
ing it  unpropitious  for  both  parties  to  commence  a campaign. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  insurgents  were  concentrating 
their  forces,  so  as  to  capture  Hakotladi  and  make  it  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  Tokugawa  clan.  In  view  of  this  the  consul.s, 
in  order  to  protect  foreign  life  and  proj)erty,  sent  dispatches  to 
tho  Ministers  at  Yokohama  and  Yedo,  urgently  requesting  the 
presence  of  an  adeqiuite  force,  as  there  was  not  then,  nor  had 
been  for  some  time,  a foreign  man-of-war  in  harbour.  On 
receipt  of  these  dispatches  the  British  Adminil  (Kejipel)  sent 
down  the  ‘ Argus  ’ and  ‘ Satellite,’  which  were  followed  by  the 
French  corvette  ‘ Venus,’  and  the  American  cor\  ette  ‘ Asbuelot,’ 
bought  by  the  Japanese  Government.  ‘ 

§ 416.  Capture  of  Hakodadi  by  Enomoto  and  the  insurgent 
forces. — Before  reinforcements  arrived  in  sufficient  strength  to 
coi>e  with  the  insurgents,  Hakodadi  was  captured  by  Admiral 
Enomoto  and  the  forces  under  the  Tokugawa  partisitns  assisted 
by  eight  French  officers.  Tho  squadron  ctmsisted  of  tho 
Japanese  corvette  ‘Kayoinar,’  with  an  armament  of  twenty-five 
rifled  guns,  the  ‘ Eagle,’  eight  guns,  and  four  transports,  with 
four  thousand  'fokugawa  soldiery  on  board,  irrespective  of 
the  crews.  Among  the  land  force  they  had  a company  of 
artillery  well  trained  to  the  handling  of  field-pieces  by  tho 
French  drill  instructors.  The  ships  having  arrived  safely  in 
V’olcauo  Bay,  the  forces  were  lauded  on  the  6th  of  December, 
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and  at  once  marched  along  the  same  road  to  Hakodadi,  where 
the  advanced  party  were  defeated  on  the  previous  day.  Now 
there  was  little  or  no  opposition,  but  the  route  was  troublesome, 
especially  for  their  artillery,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  snow 
on  the  ground.  Although  Enomoto  was  chief  of  the  exjiodition, 
yet  the  artillerj’  and  disciplined  men  were  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Brunet  and  seven  other  French  officers  who  Iiad 
been  in  the  service  of  the  e.x-Siogoon’s  Government.  While 
th(i  land  force  was  thus  marching  on  Hakodadi  to  attack  it  in 
the  rear,  the  squadron  saileil  round  by  Tsiigar  Strait  into  the 
bay.  In  a commanding  position  on  the  heights  a strong  fort 
had  been  built  by  the  Japanese  under  Kussian  su|)printendenco, 
and  named  Kamida.  This  was  the  first  point  of  attack  by  the 
land  force,  and  was  stormed  in  three  columns,  each  under  its 
French  officers,  in  a very  ma.sterly  way.  So  well  were  the 
disjKwitions  made  and  carried  into  eflect,  that  the  assault 
occupied  but  a short  time,  and  the  loss  was  small  on  eitlier 
side.  After  a short  resistance,  the  garrison  suddenly  evacuated 
the  place,  and  fled  on  board  the  steamer  ‘Kmiga  no-kami,’ 
which  got  up  steam  at  once,  and  escaped  to  the  westward  of 
Tsugar  Strait,  before  the  squadron  under  Enomoto  made  its 
apjwarance  by  the  ea.stem  entrance.  However,  he  entered 
Hakodadi  HarlKUir  in  time  to  find  the  ‘Ashuelot’  at  anchor, 
which  he  challenged  to  fight  the  ‘Eagle.’  Instead  of  doing  so 
the  commander  cajiitulated,  and  he  and  his  crew  were  allowed 
to  land  without  molestation.  In  like  manner  the  greatest  care 
was  taken  by  the  besiegers  to  prevent  the  soldiery  committing 
any  acts  of  cruelty  on  the  inhabitants,  and  they  were  specially 
enjoined  to  resja'ct  the  jK'rsons  and  pmj)erty  of  foreigners.  At 
the  same  time,  finding  the  steamer  ‘ Kiangsew),’  tlu^  property  of 
Satsuma,  in  harbour,  they  seized  her  as  a prize,  thereby  adding 
two  fine  ves-sels  to  their  squadron.  Then  Enomoto  and  his 
chief  adherents,  together  with  the  French  ofticors,  took  up 
their  quarters  on  shore,  and  strengthened  the  fortificjitions  and 
garrison,  which  they  had  overcome  so  easily.  Thus  at  the 
close  of  this  eventful  year,  the  remnant  of  that  ])owerful  party 
imder  the  cx-Siogo<.)n  was  reduced  to  about  five  thousand  men 
of  all  arms,  determined  to  resist  the  forces  of  the  Mikado,  in 
the  vain  hope  that  they  could  seciu’e  Hakodadi  as  a stronghold 
and  form  an  independent  community  in  the  Island  of  Yeso, 
composed  of  the  old  Tokugawa  clan. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

J869. 

Civil  War  ended  — Mikado  oivra  Audience  to  Envoys  of  Treaty  Powers  — 
Policy  op  Centralization  formed  by  New  Government— • Difficulties  of 
THE  Situation. 

§ 417.  Campaign  against  the  insurgents  deferred  till  spring.  § 418.  Foreign  Envoys 
of  Treaty  Powers  request  audience  of  the  Mikado.  § 419.  The  ceremonies  take 
place  at  Yedo  in  the  depth  of  winter.  § 420.  Graphic  account  df  the  British 
Minister's  reception,  by  one  of  his  suite.  § 421.  Interchange  of  the  Queen's  and  the 
Mikado’s  letters  of  congratulation.  § 422.  Cumments  of  the  * Japan  Times  * on  this 
important  event.  § 423.  Plenipotentiaries  withdraw  the  neutrality  notiBcations. 
§ 424.  The  Mikado  visits  Kioto,  gets  married,  and  returns  to  Yedo,  now  called 
To*Kiyo.  § 425.  Enomoto  issues  a manifesto  to  the  foreign  representatives. 
§ 426.  Gallant  attempt  of  Euomoto's  “ Warriors  ”.to  cut  out  the  Mikado's  frigate. 
§ 427.  Bombardment  and  capture  of  Hakodadi  by  the  Mikatio's  forces,  and  final 
close  of  the  civil  war.  § 428.  The  great  daimios  agree  to  consolidate  the 
Mikado’s  power  by  voluntarily  yielding  up  their  feudal  rights.  § 429.  Policy  of 
the  Reform  Party  among  the  leading  daimios.  § 430.  Memorial  of  the  Council 
of  Daimios  to  their  colleagues.  § 431.  The  policy  of  centralization  not  concurred 
in  hr  all.  § 432.  Message  of  the  Mikado  to  the  Brst  legislative  assembly.  § 433. 
A new  era  of  peace  dawns  upon  Japan.  § 4^H,  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  personally 
entertained  by  the  Mikado.  § 435.  Austrian  embassy  concludes  a treaty.  § 43C. 
Trade  paralyzed  by  spurious  metallic  and  paper  currency.  § 437.  Troubles  about 
sanitary  condition  of  Yokohama,  § 438.  Amusing  fracas  between  the  foreigners 
and  Chinese  at  Nagasaki.  § 439.  Visit  of  the  Duke  of  Eilinburgh  to  Hiogo  and 
Osaka,  § 440.  Sequel  of  the  Bnal  struggle  with  the  insurgents  at  Hakodadi. 
§ 441.  Nee>e>gata  o|>ened,  but  not  successfully. 

§ 417.  Campaign  against  the  insurgmits  deferred  till  spring. — 
Winter  having  set  in  early,  and  continued  with  unusual  rigour 
in  the  more  northern  latitudes  of  the  Islands  of  Japan,  the 
Mikado’s  Government  deemed  it  advisable  to  postpone  active 
operations  against  the  insurgents  until  the  spring  of  this 
year;  when  they  determined  that  the  best  of  their  men-of- 
war,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  future  navy,  and  all  the 
available  foreign  disciplined  troops,  the  vanguard  of  the  future 
army,  should  be  employed  to  effectually  crush  the  rebellion. 
They  knew  that  Enomoto  was  a valiant  and  skilful  com- 
mander, who  had  five  years’  practical  naval  and  military  in- 
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struction  in  the  services  of  his  Netherlands  Majesty.  They 
also  knew  that  he  was  aided  by  eight  French  officers,  who 
acted  as  his  lieutenants  in  command  of  the  land  force,  which 
were  entrenched  in  an  almost  impregnable  position  at  Hako- 
dadi,  while  his  own  squadron  was  increased  by  the  two  prizes 
he  had  made  on  first  entering  that  harbour.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  only  prudent  to  wait  until  they  were 
prepared  to  strike  an  effectual  blow,  so  as  to  end  the  state 
of  anarchy  in  the  realm,  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
reinstated  Mikado  as  monarch  de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure 
of  Japan.  Regarding  Enomoto’s  loyalty  to  his  legitimate 
sovereign  there  was  no  question,  but  ho  was  urged  on  to 
resistance  by  several  of  the  dainiios,  who  still  climg  to  the 
old  cause,  as  their  lives  and  domains  were  now  compromised. 
Perhaps  even  they  might  have  advocated  the  policy  of  sur- 
render, ‘but  for  the  presence  and  arguments  of  the  renegade 
Freneh  officers  in  the  camp.  They  encouraged  him  to  resist, 
and  drilled  his  followers  in  the  European  art  of  war;  and  so 
great  was  their  prestige  in  this  respect,  that  they  inspired  both 
officers  and  men  with  such  confidence  in  their  prowess,  and  the 
natural  Gibraltar-like  position  of  their  stronghold,  that  they 
considered  it  invulnerable. 

§ 418.  Foreign  Envoys  of  Treaty  Powers  request  audience  of 
the  Mikado,  which  is  granted. — While  these  dying  embers  of 
the  revolution  were  about  being  extinguished  in  the  northern 
islands,  the  Mikado  remained  with  his  great  coimcillors  of  State 
at  the  newly- named  capital  of  To-kiyo,  but  which  foreigners 
continued  to  call  by  its  old  name  of  Ye<lo.  In  the  bay  which 
forms  a land-locked  harbour  to  that  great  city  and  the  adja-' 
cent  foreign  settlement  of  Yokohama,  a magnificent  fleet  of 
European  and  American  men-of-war  lay  at  anchor;  and  the 
Ministers  of  all  the  Treaty  Powers  had  their  residences  on 
shore,  under  the  protection  of  his  Japanese  Jlajesty’s  soldiers, 
besides  the  guards  of  the  English  and  French  Legations.  The 
year  1868  had  just  come  to  a close,  when  the  Foreign  Ministers 
deemed  it  a fitting  opportunity  to  signify  to  his  Majesty, 
through  his  chief  counsellor  of  State,  that  they  were  desirous 
of  having  audiences  to  present  their  credentials,  and  give  as- 
surances on  behalf  of  their  Governments  to  continue  amicable 
relations  with  the  Mikado  and  his  subjects.  A favourable 
reply  was  vouchsafed,  and  the  5th  of  January,  1869,  was  fixe<l 
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on  as  the  day  set  apart  for  the  reception.  Accordingly,  on 
that  day,  the  whole  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  succes.sion  hehl 
audiences  with  the  youthful  Sovereign.  The  choice  of  pre- 
cedence was  specially  offered  by  his  colleagues  to  the  British 
Jlinister,  when  he  elected  to  take  his  audience  last.  It  is 
interesting  to  Icam  in  what  manner  this  State  ceremony  was 
performed,  as  it  has  Ijeen  the  precursor  of  an  advance<l  state 
of  civilization  and  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  that  has 
dawned  upon  the  “ Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.”  As  we  are 
furnished  by  an  eye-witness  belonging  to  the  suite  of  Sir 
Barry  Parkes  with  an  unvarnished  account  of  the  incidents 
of  the  occasion,  it  is  worthy  of  being  placed  on  record  tt> 
dis{>el  the  illusions  of  imaginative  writers,  who  have  d{?picte<l 
such  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  jwmp  and  circumstance  that 
nowhere  have  been  seen  or  found  among  the  palaces  or  retinue 
of  the  monarch  or  nobility  of  this  imostcntatious  olighrchy  of 
tlapan. 

§ 419.  The  ceremonies  take  place  at  Yedo  in  the  depth  of 
muter. — Although  the  Japanese  Isles  are  not  far  short  of 
twenty  degrees  of  latitude  in  more  southern  or  warmer  {Mimllels 
than  the  British  Isles,  yet  in  winter  they  are  quite  as  cold 
geuemlly,  and  in  the  extreme  north  colder  when  the  winds 
blow  from  the  Tartarian  mountains.  The  gnind  ceremony 
taking  place,  therefore,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  the  j)ro('cssion 
of  our  Minister  from  the  British  Legation  to  the  Mikado’s 
Palace  was  shorn  greatly  of  its  intended  grandeur  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  cortege  started 
about  noon,  and  was  fonned  of  two  companies  of  marine  artillery 
and  marines  from  H.5I.S.  ‘Ota'an,’  as  the  advance  and  rear 
guards.  The  mounted  escort  of  the  legation  rode  immediately 
in  front  of  the  British  Minister  and  his  suite,  together  with 
twelve  officers  of  the  navy  and  army,  while  in  the  extreme 
front  and  rear  marched  about  two  Inmdred  Japanese  troops. 
The  line  of  march  was  admimbly  preserved  from  all  intrusion, 
and  at  the  entrances  to  cross  streets  roj)cs  were  stretched  and 
guards  stationed,  where  large  numbers  of  the  populace  had 
a.ssembled  to  witness  the  procession.  Hero  we  give  our  eye- 
witness’s simple  but  graphic  sketch  of  the  affair,  as  follows. 

§ 420.  Graphic  account  of  British  Minister  s reception,  hy  one 
of  his  suite. — “ The  distance  from  the  Legation  to  the  Palace — 
about  three  miles  and  a half — was  traversed  at  a foot  pace 
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under  a steady  fall  of  sleet  and  snow,  but  parade  Iwiuf' 
impervious  to  pnidence,  nobody  made  use  of  the  cloak  his 
hetto  (Ja]>aneso  groom)  carried  beside  him,  so  that  we  arrived 
at  the  |)uhu'c  in  a state  of  utter  congelation.  Tlum  passing 
within  the  massive  walls,  wo  foimd  oursidves  at  last  in  those 
sacred  precincts  so  long  barred  against  all  foreign  contami- 
nation. From  the  outer  gate  to  the  inner  kec-p,  where  th(! 
Mikado  now  resides,  one  traverses  fully  half  a mil*'  of  devious 
road,  threading  its  way  through  long  lines  of  huge  barracks 
and  yashikh  (daimios’  houses).  If  these  buildings  were  ever 
projwrtionato  to  the  troops  they  contained,  their  extent  and 
dimensions  bear  infallible  evidence  of  the  might  of  a feudatorv 
who  could  thus  jMjur  forth  no  mean  army  from  the  walls  of 
his  palace.  Now,  however,  there  is  no  a|)jM‘aranco  of  life,  and 
through  rang(‘s  of  sombre  edifices  a universjil  silence  and 
de.solation  prevails.  Arriving  at  the  dniwbridgo  and  moat  of 
the  inner  donjon,  some  symptoms  of  ceremony  presented  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  mauve-coloured  banners,  lx>aring  the 
Mikado’s  crest,  and  festtxjned  over  the  gates  and  arches,  llerti 
all  the  Ja|)ane8e  officers  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  proceeil 
on  fiK)t,  but  wo  riding  about  fifty  yards  farther,  reached  the 
steps  of  the  royal  residence  it.self.  Ascending  these,  w e found 
ourselves  in  a handsome  vestibule,  or  waiting-room,  whos<;  walls 
were  lined  with  beautifully-painted  screens,  and  where — most 
welcome  sight — was  placed  a long  table  with  chairs  and  in- 
numerable habashis  (small  stoves),  ,to  thaw  our  frozen  limbs 
Hero  we  were  supplied  with  tea,  cakes,  and  tobacco.  . . . 
Passing  by  suites  of  apartments,  IfKiking  Iwautifully  fresh  and 
clean — but,  so  far  as  variety  of  furnitiin*  is  coiicenied,  diflering 
nothing  from  the  furniture  of  a good  tea-house — we  enteriHl  a 
spacious  hall,  in  the  centre  of  which,  on  a raised  platform, 
stoofl  the  throne.  Certainly,  if  sombre  .stillness  and  ghivstly 
rigour  be  the  distinctive  circiunstances  of  dignity,  then,  indeed, 
dignity  was  here  personified.  On  first  entering,  the  throne 
l>ecame,  of  course,  an  object  of  imiverstil  scrutiny ; but  in  a 
moment  one  was  astonished  to  find  that  his  mind,  excdudiiig 
all  other  ideas,  had  become  imbued  with  onp  morbid  question ; 
‘ Is  it  a man  or  a mummy  that  sits  imder  that  canopy  swathed 
in  masses  of  crape  and  silk  ? — whose  stiff  folds  and  angles 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  most  shadowy  presence  of  anima- 
tion?’ . . . Certainly  it  was  not  without  considerable  scrutiny, 
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and  no  small  disapjxtintment,  that  we  at  Icn^rth  disentimfrled 
from  amonf;  dress  and  duskine.s.s  the  featuri'S  of  a woriwmt, 
lan"uid-k)oking  Iwy,  to  whom  life  had  aji[iarently  already  told 
its  secrets  and  their  seciuels,  and  in  whose  face,  whether  from 
training  or  indiffen>nce,  no  symptom  of  vitality  or  interest 
presented  itself  from  first  to  last.  On  eitlier  side  of  the  tlirone 
st(Hsl  a line  of  princes  and  kiif/fs  (nohles),  who  also  carried  out 
the  prineijilo  of  stolid  immobility  even  us  far  as  the  long  wings 
of  their  luiad-tlre.sses. 

§ 421.  Inierchange  of  the  Queen’s  and  the  Mikado’s  letters  of 
congratulation. — “ISir  Harry  having  presented  hini.solf,  did  tlie 
like  for  Cajdain  .Stiinho[)e,  H.N.,  and  Colonel  Norman,  C.B., 
introflucing  all  the  remainder  collectively.  Then  the  chief 
inter[)reter,  who  stood  beside  the  throne,  read  fnun  a pa})cr  the 
Mikado’s  speech,  a few  words,  inquiring  for  Queen  Victoria’s 
health,  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  friendly  intercourse  exist- 
ing, and  hoping  that  it  might  always  continue  imdisturlted. 
Sir  Harry,  in  reply,  spoke  briefly  and  j>ertinently.  He  thanked 
the  Jlikado  in  the  Queen’s  name  for  his  gracious  expressions, 
exj)ressed  Her  Majesty’s  wishes  for  the  maintenance  of  friendly 
relations  with  Japan,  congratulated  the  Mikado  on  his  arrival 
in  the  eastern  capital  of  his  empire,  and  hopeil  that  the  return 
of  peace  would  tend  to  the  development  of  commerce,  and  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  England  and  Japan.  xVfter  this  we  lM)wed 
ourselves  out,  were  again  served  with  tea  and  cakes,  and  finally 
started  for  the  palace  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  xVflairs,  where 
a succession  of  dinners  in  .lapanese  and  English  style  occu[)ied 
our  attention  till  five  o’clock  in  the  evening.” 

§ 422.  Comments  of  the  ‘ Japan  Times  ’ on  this  important  event. 
— Commenting  ujwn  this  imiwrtant  event,  the  ‘ Jaimn  Times  ’ — 
which  published  the  accoimt — ventured  to  make  the  following 
appropriate  remarks : — “ The  immense  jaditicul  and  so<Mal  sig- 
nifiwinco  of  this  movement  cannot  be  underrated  Above  all 
should  it  bi?  fairly  recognized  as  a pledge  given  by  the  jwirty  of 
progress  to  foreigners,  of  the  sincerity  of  their  professions  of 
friendship  and  anxiety  to  assimilate  the  system  of  Government 
in  Japan  to  that  prevailing  in  the  best  governed  countries  in 
the  civilized  world.  It  is  impossible,  after  so  complete  a con- 
cession, to  doubt  their  wish  to  adopt  a constitutional  basis  for 
their  future  work,  and  that  this  apfwarancc  of  the  Mikado  in 
public  will  shortly  be  followed  by  the  assembly  of  representa- 
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tive  chambers,  may  b<>  considered  almost  as  certain.  15ut  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  attempt  interference.  We  must  be  |)atient, 
and  allow  the  able  statesmen  who  have  done  so  much  to  bike 
their  own  time  for  doing  more.  It  is  certain  that  they  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  inaugurating  these  reforms,  and  have  over- 
come the  strongest  possible  objections  to  their  introduction.” 

§ 42d.  Plenipotentiaries  withdraw  the  neviraHty  notifications. — 
The  representatives  of  the  leading  Treaty  Powers,  seeing  that  the 
rebellion  was  virtimlly  ended,  and  the  hereditary  monarch  with 
his  Government  were  both  de  jure  and  de  facto  the  rulers  of 
Japan,  officially  announced  the  termination  of  the  struggle, 
and  their  withdrawal  of  the  neutrality  notifications  issued  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  the  previous  year.  Thus  the 
Mikado  was  recognized  by  the  foreign  Ministers  at  his  Court, 
as  the  legitimate  sovereign  with  whom  to  treat  in  future,  ex- 
pimgiug  the  name  of  “ Tycoon  ” from  the  articles  of  the  revised 
treaties.  This,  added  to  their  formal  audiences  of  his  Majesty, 
had  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese,  given  to  his  Government  a 
pledge  of  supjiort  of  great  significance  ; while  his  presence  in 
the  ancient  city  of  theSiogoons  had  its  due  effect  iu  reconciling 
so  eminently  conservative  a people  as  the  Japanese  to  the  altered 
state  of  affairs. 

§ 424.  The  Mikado  visits  Kioto,  gets  married,  and  returns  to 
reside  permanenthj  in  Yedo  with  his  wife. — Having  performed 
the  duties  required  of  him  in  resuming  the  ancient  sovereignty 
of  Ja])un,  the  Mikado  returned  to  his  western  capital  Sai-Kiyo, 
or  Kioto,  for  a temporary  sojourn,  in  order  to  jierform  certain 
rites  in  honour  of  the  manes  of  his  deceased  father,  and  there- 
after to  take  unto  himself  a wife.  After  an  absence  of  two 
months,  he  retimied  to  his  eastern  capital  of  To-kiyo,  there  to 
take  up  his  penuanent  alKxlc,  and  assemble  around  him  the 
great  daimios  who  had  restored  him  to  power ; so  that  the  city 
shortly  afterwards  begun  to  assume  a more  flourishing  comli- 
tioii,  if  it  did  not  eipial  its  jxipulation  and  grandeur  ui  the  palmy 
days  of  its  former  master ; for  assuredly  it  was,  and  again  may 
be,  what  the  Mikado  truly  states  in  his  pnxdamation,  “ the 
most  jiopulous,  and  the  wealthiest  city  in  the  Eastern  empire,” 
not  excepting  Peking,  the  metropolis  of  China. 

§ 42').  Enomoto  issues  a manifesto  to  the  foreign  representa- 
fiues.— Meanwhile  Enomoto  and  his  confederates  proceeded  to 
establish  themselves  in  Hakodadi  and  other  pails  of  Yeso 
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island,  of  which  the  foroi}j;n  repre.sentatives  were  apprised  in  a 
p»icific  manifesto  given  in  the  following  translation : — “ We 
shall  at  once  proceed  to  establish  our  officers  and  soldiers  in 
convenient  establishments  around  Hakodadi,  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  island.  We  shall  only  leave  to  the  Mikado’s  officers  the 
places  necessary  for  them  to  carry  on  oflieial  business  with  the 
European  representatives.  Thus  we  shall  immetliately  take 
possession  in  Yeso  of  all  that  is  Japanese,  and  we  shall  not 
occupy  ourselves  as  yet  with  foreign  affairs  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Mikado’s  rejily  (to  a dociunent  warning  his  Ministry  of  the 
movement).  Circumstances  have  certainly  marked  our  place 
to  be  in  Yeso.  We  are,  therefore,  come  hither  with  our  best 
land  and  sea  warriors  to  commence  its  organization.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  wametl  our  friends  in  Ni|>-pon,  so  that  our 
new  colony  will  grow  rapidly  imder  the  protection  of  our  fleet 
and  our  army.  In  fact,  crowds  of  people  of  all  nmks,  who  are 
without  employment  will  come  to  live  under  our  administration, 
and  will  assist  us  in  properly  developing  the  country.  Soon  or 
late  this  enterjirise  must  have  been  undertaken  by  a sufficient 
l)ody  of  Japanese,  since  the  isle  of  Yeso  does  not  contain  enough 
civilized  inhabitants.  We  have  thought  well  to  write  to  you, 
that  you  shouhl  properly  understand  the  good  intentions  of  our 
hearts,  and  that  in  your  own  hearts  you  should  desire  the  success 
of  our  work  of  civilization.”  Of  course  no  notice  was  taken 
officially  of  this  manifesto  by  any  of  the  foreign  diplomatists ; 
but  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  insurgents  respected 
the  safety  of  their  lives  and  the  traders’  persons  and  property. 
In  like  manner  the  Mikado’s  advisers  sent  no  reply  as  exjjccted, 
while  they  actively  preimred  for  the  camprign,  wliich,  as  will 
be  seen  presently,  was  well  known  to  the  gallant  Enomoto. 

§ 42fl.  Gallant  attempt  of  Enomoto' a “ warriors  ” to  “ cut  out  ” 
the  ilikado'a  frigate. — On  the  12th  of  April,  the  Mikado’s  fleet, 
comprising  eight  heavily-armed  sliips,  well  manned,  anchored 
in  Miyako  Bay,  on  its  way  to  Awamori  Bay,  which  commands 
the  entrance  of  Hakodadi  Bay.  Part  of  the  insurgent  squadron, 
under  the  direction,  if  not  command,  of  French  naval  oflicers, 
being  on  the  qui  vive,  made  a bold  attempt  to  surprise  the  fleet 
on  the  6th  of  May,  and  cut  out  the  iron-clad  frigate  ‘ Stonewall 
Jackson.’  It  is  just  possible  that  they  might  have  succeeded 
in  the  attempt  to  board  the  vessel,  but  for  an  accident  which 
happened  to  the  ‘ Eagle,’  the  insurgent  steamer,  making  the 
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attack.  After  reconnoitring  for  some  time,  and  seeing  that  no 
preparations  were  made  to  receive  her,  the  commandi'r  ordered 
on  a full  head  of  steam,  came  straight  into  the  harbour,  and 
drove  stem  on  to  the  “ ram-frigate,”  demolishing  her  own  bows 
without  injuring  the  iron  sides  of  the  ‘ Stonewall  Jackson.’  An 
attempt  was  then  made  by  the  crew  to  board  the  “ ram,”  under 
<!over  of  a heavy  fire  of  musketry,  but  it  was  unsuccessful,  every 
man  who  reached  the  deck  being  immediately  cut  down.  Soon 
afterwards  the  ‘ Eagle  ’ steamed  out  of  3Iiyako  Bay  in  such  a 
crippled  condition  as  to  rentier  her  imserviceable  for  immediate 
action.  Her  officers  and  crew  also  suffered  considerably,  as 
they  were  under  a sharp  fire  of  rifles  at  about  pistol-shot  range. 
Of  seven  foreigners  noticed  on  her  bridge  when  she  went  into 
action  three  were  seen  to  fall,  and  none  of  the  boarders  that 
attempted  to  seize  the  frigate  escaped  with  life.  Two  insur- 
gent gun-boats  were  hovering  about  outside  during  the  fight, 
but  did  not  enter  the  bay,  which  is  in  the  province  of  Mootsoo, 
on  the  most  northerly  Pacific  shore  of  the  island  of  Mip-pon. 
As  so(jii  as  steam  could  be  got  up  on  board  the  Jlikado’s  fleet, 
and  the  men  who  had  been  on  land  shipped,  the  vessels  got 
under  weigh  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  excepting  one  which 
carried  forty  wounded  men  back  to  Yerlo.  However,  they  did 
not  overtake  any  of  them,  but  got  safely  into  Awamori  Bay, 
through  the  east  entrance  of  Tsugar  Strait.  The  vessels  had 
their  decks  hampered  with  firewood,  tubs  of  sa2;tand  provisions, 
which  no  doubt  was  reported  to  Enomoto,  who  promptly  took 
advantage  of  their  unpreparedness,  but  unsuccessfully. 

§ 427.  Bomhardtneni  and  capture  of  Hakodadi  by  the  Mikado’s 
forces,  and  final  dose  of  the  civil  war. — From  this  daring  attack 
upon  the  Mikado’s  fleet  it  was  evident  to  the  Government  that 
they  had  a skilful  and  desperate  enemy  to  contend  with. 
Accordingly  reinforcements  by  sea  and  land  were  dispatched  to 
the  scene  of  operations,  so  that  an  overwhelming  force  should 
effectually  emsh  the  rebellion.  This  delayed  the  final  action 
until  the  middle  of  June,  when  Hakodadi  and  its  fortifications 
were  recaptured;  but  not  without  six  days’  fighting,  during 
which  the  besieged  displaye<l  great  bravery,  and  only  succumbed 
to  superior  strength  and  numbers.  The  day  previous  to  the 
capture  Enomoto  offered  to  capitulate  with  his  men  upon 
certain  terms,  which  were  rejectc'd  by  the  Mikado’s  (omraander- 
in-chief;  but  they  were  leniently  dealt  with  after  lading  taken 
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prisoners  and  disarmed.  As  each  man  gave  up  his  weajwns  he 
wrote  his  name  on  a tally,  which  was  attaelicd,  so  that  he 
might  afterwards  receive  them  if  qualified  to  bear  arms  in 
defence  of  his  legitimate  sovereign.  They  were  chiefly  young 
men,  many  merely  lads  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  In  action 
they  were  a motley  ragged  band,  mostly  clothed  in  English 
slops,  such  as  prevail  at  the  Minories.  There  was  mueh 
sympathy  for  them  among  their  victorious  coimtrymen,  and 
it  transpired  that  during  the  previous  night  some  of  the  Mikado’s 
troops  smuggled  in  supplies  of  rice,  charcoal,  water,  and  fish  to 
the  occupants  of  Fort  Kamida,  who  were  in  a famishing  con- 
dition. As  to  the  Frenchmen  taken  prisoners,  these  were 
demanded  by  the  French  Minister  in  Japan  from  the  Jlikado’s 
Government,  who  handed  them  over  on  condition  that  they 
would  be  punished  by  their  own  authorities.  It  is  rc[K)rted 
that  none  of  the  eight  oflicors  of  the  French  anny  and  navy 
were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  engagements,  as  they  considered 
“ discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,”  and  kept  themselves  well 
out  of  harm’s  way. 

§ 428.  TJie  great  daimios  agree  to  consolidate  tlie  Mikado’s 
•power  hj  voluntarily  yiddi'ng  up  their  feudal  rights. — Notwith- 
standing this  consolidation  of  the  sovereign  power,  with  a 
Central  Government  at  Yedo,  it  was  ai)parent  to  the  astute 
statesmen  who  had  accomplisherl  the  task,  that  it  wi»s  incom- 
plete as  long  as  the  great  daimios  held  a semi-indejn^ndent 
power  in  the  provinces.  Accordingly,  Satsuma,  Chosiu,  Tosji, 
and  other  great  daimios,  voluntarily  agreed  to  surrender  their 
ancient  feudal  rights  into  the  hands  of  the  Mikado,  together 
with  their  military  and  naval  forces,  so  as  to  strengthen  the 
Central  Power,  and  divest  refractory  nobles  of  their  physical 
force  to  resume  future  internecine  wars.  Jloreover,  in  sur- 
rendering these  rights,  the  daimios  gave  up  alst)  certain  lands 
from  which  they  derived  the  large  incomes  whereby  they  main- 
taine<l  their  bodies  of  armed  followers,  each  noble  retaining  just 
sufficient  hereditary  domain  to  enable  him  to  sup|K)rt  the 
dignity  of  his  family.  According  to  the  manifesto  setting  forth 
these  important  changes  in  the  realm,  the  nobles  declared  that 
it  was  to  enable  their  country  “to  take  its  place  side  by  side 
with  the  other  coimtries  of  the  world.”  This  patriotic  senti- 
ment is  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation,  coming  as  it 
docs  from  those  who  had  freely  given  up  rank,  power,  and 
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weiiltli  for  the  Ixmefit  of  the  State.  As  a blowlloss  act  in  tho 
•Jaimnew!  Kevolution,  it  is  worthy  of  all  praise  in  the  cause  of 
humanity ; and  as  a political  change  in  the  anomalous  consti- 
tution of  tho  country',  it  stands  foremost  in  the  advancement 
of  civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  it  extinguished  a class  of 
nobility  who  had  hitherto  prevented  the  development  of  the 
Sovereign  Power  Of  the  realm,  by  absorbing  the  national 
revenues  to  supjsjrt  armed  levies  for  carrying  on  fruition  fights. 
It  may  now  Ire  said  that  this  formidable  power  in  the  State  is 
e.xtinguished,  and  that  the  daimios  as  a class  no  longer  e.xist. 

§ 42!(.  Foliaj  of  Hie  leading  daimios  of  Ihe  Reform  Party. — 
In  order  to  understand  this  act  of  allegiance  to  tho  sovereign 
authority  by  the  feudal  nobility,  and  their  voluntary  surreiuler 
of  their  rights  to  consolidate  the  new  regime,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  a little  more  into  detail.  These  jxrwerful  daimios  having 
destroyed  the  jxrwer  of  the  maire  du  palais,  they  now  sought  to 
destnry  feudalism,  and  jrrovo  their  eaniostness  by  themselves 
placing  in  the  Mikado’s  hands  their  lands,  revenues,  and  fol- 
lowers. liis  divine  right  was  still  reverently  acknowledged. 
They  said,  “ The  place  where  we  live  is  the  land  of  the  Mikado, 
and  the  ftxrd  which  we  eat  is  grown  by  his  subjects.  How,  then, 
can  we  make  the  lands  we  {rossess  our  own  ? ” But  insU'ad  of 
arrogating  to  themselves  a reflection  of  this  “divine  right,” 
and  standing  on  their  inherited  possession,  th(*y  condemned 
the  <livision  of  territory  as  fatal  to  general  prosperity.  With 
ludjlo  candour  they  declared,  in  a joint  manifesto,  that  “the 
various  daimios  have  used  their  lands  and  their  p<-ople  for  their 
own  piir|M)ses.  Different  laws,”  they  stated,  “had  obtaineil  in 
different  ‘ daimioships  ’ ; and  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  varied 
within  their  Ixiundaries.  The  ancient  ‘clans,’  or  hereditary 
followers  of  each  chief  feudatory,  had  been  denominated  tho 
“ Screens  of  tho  Country  ” — that  is,  its  defenders — “ but  in 
truth  they  had  caused  its  division.  The  internal  relations 
having  been  confused,  the  strength  of  the  country  has  been 
disunited  and  severed.  Let  those  who  wish  to  show  their 
loyalty  and  faith,”  repeats  the  memorial,  headed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Daimios,  “ that  they  may  firmly  establish 
the  foundations  of  tho  new  ImjKirial  Government,” — ns  emlxxlied 
in  tho  following  joint  scheme  for  tho  con-solidation  of  tho 
executive  and^  legislative  administrations,  lui'ler  the  .supreme 
authority  of  tho  Mikado, — 
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§ 430.  Memorial  of  the  Council  of  Daimios  to  their  cdleaguea. 
— “1st.  Let  them  restore  the  territories  whieh  tliey  have 
received  from  the  Mikado,  and  return  to  a constitutional  and 
undivide<l  country.  2nd.  Let  them  abandon  their  titles,  and 
under  the  name  of  Kizoku  (])erson8  of  honour)  receive  such  small 
projxirties  as  may  sufiiee  for  their  wants.  3rd.  Let  the  oflieers 
of  the  clans,  abamloning  their  titles,  call  themselves  officers  of 
the  Mikado;  receiving  projicrty  equivalent  to  that  which  they 
had  hitherto  held.  I^et  these  three  im[x)rtant  measures  Ik; 
adopte<l  forthwith,  that  the  realm  may  be  nvis<*<l  on  a basis 
im]K'rishable  for  all  ages.”  A striking  feature  in  the  political 
changes  proposed  in  this  memorial  was  the  fact  of  its  origina- 
ting with  the  feudal  barons,  instead  of  the  people,  as  was  the 
case  under  similar  circumstances  in  Europe.  The  monarchs  in 
these  medieval  times  held  in  cheek,  and  eventually  overthrew, 
the  jK)wer  of  the  feudal  chiefs,  by  aid  of  the  town  communities 
and  of  the  Churchmen,  who  were  always  opjx)sed  to  the  prin- 
ciph  ;s  of  feudalism.  But  in  Japan  the  chiefs  themselves  came 
forward  to  suggest  the  change,  while  the  middle  classes  aj> 
jKMired  as  inactive  spectators.  The  fat-t  that  the  movement  was 
the  result  of  external  influence  rather  than  of  internal  concep- 
tion may  explain  the  difference.  It  wtis  not,  us  in  England,  a 
protest  by  the  industrial  classes  against  lawless  oj)j)ression,  but 
was  a eo|)y  of  the  more  enlightened  polity  seen  by  the  JapuneR* 
Envoys  who  had  visited  Europe  to  prevail  there.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  in  this  memorial  that  some  of  the  feudatories  were 
(treated  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Siogot)iis ; the  foimders  of  this 
obsolete  jK)wer  “ divided  the  country  among  their  kinsmen,” 
while  “ others  said  that  their  jx>S8(;ssions  were  the  prize  of  their 
sjx.'ars  and  bows,  as  if  they  had  cnten;d  storehouses  and  stolen 
the  treasures  therein,  IxMisting  to  the  soldiers  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded  that  they  had  d(me  this  regardless  of  their 
lives.” 

§ 431.  The  policy  of  centralization  of  the  Mikado's  pou-ers  not 
concurred  in  by  all  the  feudal  nobles. — It  must  not  be  eoneludwl, 
however,  that  the  whole  Ixxly  of  duimios  followed  up  the  move- 
ment commenced  by  Katsuma  and  his  high  colleagues.  Many 
of  the  les8t;r  nobles  held  biick  ; but,  what  was  important,  the 
higher  nobility  who  gave  in  their  adhesion  at  the  outset,  repr»^- 
stmteil  revenues  valucxl  at  more  than  one-half  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  whole — which  in  round  numbers  may  Ix'  put 
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down  nt  twelve  millions  sterling.  We  tire  not  in  possession  oi' 
further  shitements  on  that  head,  but  from  the  general  progress 
of  the  movement  few  of  the  wealthy  daimios  held  baek. 
Hitherto  no  undue  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  those 
loyal  daimios  who  dissented  from  the  movement  to  restore 
their  fiefs  to  the  Sovereign,  but  it  was  just  possible  that  this 
might  be  done  by  the  great  councdl  of  provincial  representa- 
tives which  formed  what  may  be  called  the  Japanese  Parlia- 
ment, consisting  entirely  of  the  daimio  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lands  and  revenues  of  those  who  had  been  disloyal 
during  the  revolution — such  as  Idzu  and  Enomoto — had  been 
confiscated.  The  House  of  Keprestmhitives  consisted  of  ‘27 (j 
members,  each  representing  a clan  or  daimiate,  and  elected  by 
its  eoimcillors.  As  yet  the  people  at  large  are  unrepresented. 
Evidently  it  was  intended  to  constitute  it  after  the  model  of 
a European  House  of  Ih'prescntativcs,  to  which  the  Sovereign 
communicates  his  views  by  messtige  through  his  Ministers.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Chamber  at  Yedo  there  were  upwards  of  two 
hundred  members  j)resent,  when  the  following  message  froni 
the  Jlikado  wjis  read  by  the  President. 

§ 432.  Message  of  Ilis  Majesty  (he  Mikado  to  (tie  first  legisla- 
tive assembly  under  the  new  regime. — “ Being  on  the  point  of 
visiting  our  eastern  caj)ital,  we  have  convened  the  nobles  of 
our  Court  and  the  various  princes  in  order  to  consult  them  on 
the  means  of  establishing  the  foundations  of  peaceful  Govern- 
ment. The  laws  and  institutions  are  the  basis  of  Government. 
The  petitions  of  the  people  at  large  cannot  be  lightly  decided. 
It  has  been  reported  to  us  that  brief  rules  and  regulations  have 
been  fixe<l  ujam  for  the  Parliament,  and  it  seems  g<x>d  to  us 
that  the  House  should  be  oj)cuetl  at  once.  We  exhort  you  to 
respect  the  laws  of  the  House,  to  lay  aside  all  private  and 
selfish  considerations;  to  conduct  your  debates  with  minuteness 
and  firmness ; above  all  things  to  take  the  laws  of  our  ancestors 
as  a basis.  Adapt  yourselves  to  the  feelings  of  men  and  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  Distinguish  clearly  between  those  matters 
which  are  t)f  immediate  importance  and  those  which  may  be 
delayed,  between  things  that  arc  less  urgent  and  those  which  are 
pressing.  In  your  several  arpacities  argue  with  careful  atten- 
tion. When  the  results  of  your  debates  are  communicated  to 
us  it  shall  lx‘  our  duty  to  confirm  them.”  Of  course  this 
message  was  framed  by  his  youthful  Majesty’s  Ministers.  It  wa.s 
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creditable  to  their  deliberative  wisdom  at  the  inauj^umtion  of 
a reformed  policy  by  the  new  Government.  While  it  so  far 
foreshiwlowed  a radical  change  in  the  jK>lity  of  the  administra- 
tion and  legislature,  yet  it  was  conservative  in  upholding  the 
“ laws  of  our  ancestors  ” as  a basis  for  their  deliberations. 
How  far  the  latter  element  has  been  maintaiu(‘d  will  be  seen  in 
th<!  sequel,  where  the  ]>rogress  of  the  former  has  been  not  only 
by  rapitl  steps,  but  by  bounds,  which  have  left  the  almost 
obsolete,  despotic,  and  sanguinary  j)olicy  of  tbe  j>ast  immeasur- 
ably btdiind,  and  never  likely  to  be  again  revivinl.  Sstill  at 
this  juncture  it  was  a judicious  stej)  in  the  right  direction, 
indicative  of  the  astuteness  and  cautiousness  of  the  statesmen 
who  surrounded  the  royal  throne. 

§ 4d3.  A new  era  of  peace  dawns  upon  the  “ Land  of  the 
liising  Sun.” — After  fifteen  years,  in  which  ■Jaj)an  imderwent 
the  violent  throes  of  State  revolution,  she  now  emerged  from 
her  scenes  of  internecine  strife,  and,  from  her  culminated 
|X)litical  j)osition,  turned  her  back  on  the  turmoil  of  the  j)ast, 
and  Ixdield  the  dawn  ol'  a new  era  of  jwace  iijxm  her  l)eautifid 
“Jjiind  of  the  Rising  Sun.”  The  Jlikado’s  Government  were 
now  thoroughly  established  beyond  the  cluiuco  of  a counter- 
revolution, while  the  deliln-rations  in  the  new  “Ilousi^  of 
Peers”  were  of  a picific  and  conciliatory  character,  esjiecially 
in  adjudicating  on  the  claims  of  their  colleagues  who  had  not 
given  in  their  allegiance.  Law  and  order  were  iH-ing  vigorously 
though  lenii!ntly  enforced  by  the  Executive,  so  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  necessity  in  travelling  through  the  country  to 
have  large  armed  escorts.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the 
highest  (juarters  during  the  progress  of  the  Mikado’s  consort, 
Haru-Go,  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  on  her  journey  from 
Kioto  to  Yedo,  to  faike  up  her  alxsle  with  her  huslmnd  for  the 
future  at  his  ea.stem  capital,  or  “To-kiyo.”  Her  guard  and 
attendants  scarcely  numbered  one  thousand,  where  diu-ing  the 
regime  of  the  Siogoons  it  would  have  been  ten  times  that 
numlKT,  even  if  the  escort  of  a great  daimio.  Yet  the  passages 
of  this  train  along  tfie  great  highway  for  three  hundre<l  miles 
arrived  at  its  destination  without  the  slightest  molestation. 
When  the  priwession  jwssed  along  the  road  clo.se  to  Yokohama, 
the  foreign  residents  olwerved  that  it  was  of  simple  and  moilest 
projKirtions  compared  with  the  quasi-royal . corteges  of  the 
iSiogoou’s  wives.  It  was  all  the  more  interesting,  as  it  iudi- 
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catecl  that  the  days  of  sanguinary  feudal  grandeur  were  at  an 
end,  and,  what  was  significant,  a reign  of  economy  in  regal 
e.xpenditure  hud  set  in. 

§ 434.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  persotmlly 
entertained  by  His  Majesty  the  Mikado. — At  this  ausj>ieious  time 
His  Ihjyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  arrived  in  Japanese 
waters  on  board  H.M.S.  ‘ Galatea,’  a smart  frigate  in  the  British 
navy,  of  which  he  was  captain.  On  the  29th  of  August  that 
gallant  ship  steamed  into  Yokohama  Harbour,  saluting  the  flag 
of  Admiral  Kej)j)el,  and  the  British  squadron  under  his  command. 
On  lauding,  he  was  received  jjrivately  by  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  and 
next  day  the  royal  standard  was  hoisted  on  board  the  ‘ Galatea,’ 
and  saluted  by  everj'  man-of-war  in  harbour,  as  well  as  by  the 
fort  of  Kanagawa.  An  address  was  presented  to  His  Royal 
Highness  by  the  British  residents,  which  was  graciously  re- 
8j)ouded  to.  He  then  drove  in  a carriage  to  Yedo,  accompanied 
by  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  and  escorted  by  a guard  of  honour  from 
the  British  Legation.  One  of  the  palatial  residences  of  the  late 
Siogoons,  called  Hamagoten,  was  specially  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  the  Prince,  where  he  was  sumptuously  entertained 
during  his  stay  in  the  city.  His  first  ceremonial  act  was  to 
pay  a visit  to  His  Majesty  the  Mikado,  who  received  him  ujwn 
terms  of  equality  in  the  great  audience  chamber  of  the  castle. 
Both  stood,  and  the  Japanese  monarch  welcomed  the  son  of 
Queen  Victoria  in  a cordial  speech.  After  a suitable  reply  the 
audience  ended,  and  the  two  princes  retireil  to  a pavilion  in  the 
gardens,  together  with  the  Admiral,  the  Minister,  and  an  inter- 
preter from  the  Legation.  The  latter  gentlemen  surprised  His 
Majesty,  it  l>eing  the  first  time  ho  had  heard  a foreigner  s|M;ak 
Japanese.  The  interview  was  a long  one,  and  at  parting  the 
duke  presented  him  with  a magnificent  diamond  jewelled  snuff- 
box, which  the  Mikado  received  with  evident  delight.  This 
was  the  only  public  appearance  of  the  Prince,  as  he  visited 
Yedo  thoroughly  incognito  during  a fortnight,  and  afterwards 
left  for  Uiogo  and  O.saka. 

§ 435.  Austrian  Embassy  arrives  and  concludes  a treaty  beticeen 
the  Mikado  and  the  Emperor. — Scarcely  had  Britain’s  Sailor 
Prince  taken  his  departure  from  Yedo  Gulf  when  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  EmjKTor  of  Austria  arrived  to  negotiate  a treaty 
between  his  august  master  and  the  island  monarch  of  the  Far 
East.  His  Excellency  came  with  a right  royal  and  imperial 
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suito  on  board  the  frigates  ‘ Erzherzog  Friedrich  ’ and  ‘ Donau,’ 
which  were  under  his  command  as  admiral,  the  Ihiron  von 
I’etz,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Jlinister  I’lenipotentiary.  His 
staff  consisted  of  Flag-cai)Uiin  von  Wipplinger,  Captain  von 
Fitncr,  Dr.  Schcrzer,  Chief  Commissioner  for  the  commercial 
and  scientific  department,  Herr  von  Calice,  the  Consul-General 
and  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim  for  Jajian,  Baron  Herbert, 
Counsellor  of  Legation,  liaron  Trauteuberg,  iSecretary  of  Lega- 
tion, and  Baron  Kausonnet  cUiachS.  They  arrived  on  the  2nd  of 
October,  and  were  received  with  all  due  honour  by  the  Japanese 
authorities,  who  located  them  in  a suitable  residence  at  Yedo. 
After  preliminary  negotiations,  conducted  on  the  must  friendly 
and  courteous  manner  by  the  Japanese  plenipotentiaries,  Sawa 
Jinsan  Kiyowara  Nobuyoshi  and  Terashima  Jin-shi-i-Fujiwara 
Munomori,  the  ambassador  and  suito  wore  presented  in  grand 
audience  to  His  Majesty  the  Mikado,  who  said  a few  courteous 
words  on  receiving  his  credentials.  Two  days  afterwards  the 
treaty  was  signed,  and  a ehoice  collection  of  Austro-Hungarian 
articles  of  arts  and  manufactures  were  presented  to  His  Majesty. 
They  were  of  great  variety,  and  of  very  considerable  value. 
Conspicuous  among  them  were  a marble  statue,  life-size,  of  the 
Emperor  and  King,  by  Caur,  a splendid  pianoforte  by  Bosen- 
dorfer,  Hungarian  harness  and  richly  ornamented  shabracks, 
and  some  sixty  beautifully  printed  volumes  from  the  imperial 
press  at  Vienna  on  scientific  subjects.  The  statue  excited 
great  wonder  and  admiration.  The  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  sent  a special  letter  to  the  ambassador  thanking  him  in 
the  name  of  the  Jlikado  for  the  presents  generally,  and  stating 
that  he  had  been  directed  to  take  sjwcial  charge  of  the  statue 
and  preserve  it  for  all  time,  as  an  Imperial  treasure.  The 
piano  was  also  particularly  admired,  and  the  Mikado  having 
expressed  his  desire  to  hoar  some  music,  Baron  Bausonnet, 
attache  to  the  Embassy,  a first-rate  amateur  musician,  jdayeil 
several  pieces  on  it,  to  the  delectation  of  the  Mikado  and  the 
high  dignitaries  of  his  Court.  This  instrument  he  presented  to 
his  consort,  who  received  instructions  in  playing  on  it  from  one 
of  the  official  musicians  taught  by  a foreigner,  since  when  she 
is  said  to  have  attained  a tolerably  good  proficiency  as  a 
pianist.  The  most  useful  of  the  gifts,  the  books,  were  for  the 
library  of  the  Ja]mne8c  Institute  for  Foreign  Sciences,  a full- 
fle<lge<l  establishment,  which  had  already  made  goo<l  jirogress. 
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Some  works  on  medicine  and  surgery  were  sent  to  the  hospital, 
together  with  a numlier  of  surgical  instruments  and  scientific; 
apparatus.  On  the  day  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  an  auto- 
graph letter,  the  first  which  the  Mikado  had  ever  written  to  a 
foreign  sovereign,  was  received  by  the  Envoy  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Emperor.  In  it  ho  expressed  his  particular  satisfaction 
at  having  concluded  a treaty  with  Austria,  whoso  principal 
object  was  the  development  of  commerce.*  An  important 
proviso  was  included  in  this  treaty — the  thirteenth  coneluded 
with  Foreign  Powers — to  the  efiecit  that  consuls  should  not  be 
merchants  in  active  business.  No  objection  was  raised  by  the 
Austrian  Envoy.  But  it  was  an  indirect  censure  upon  the 
Consuls  for  America,  Holland,  S{min,  Portugal,  and  other 
States,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  use  their  official  position  for 
{letty  advantages  in  trade,  which  British  Consuls  ore  prohibited 
from  doing. 

§ 436.  Trade  paralyzed  by  spurious  meiaUic  and  paper  cur- 
rency.— While  the  Japanese  politicians  wore  busy  improving 
the  constitution  of  the  country  and  discussing  domestic  policy, 
they  were  neglecting  foreign  interests,  especially  in  the  im- 
portant question  of  currency.  Nothing  was  done  during  the 
year  to  improve  the  position  of  merchants  and  bankers  in  this 
respect,  and  trade  remainetl,  consequently,  in  a state  of  languor 
and  suspense.  AU  sjieculativo  business  was  necessarily  stojqwd ; 
the  native  merchant  being  unwilling  to  part  with  his  coin, 
which  might  be  replaced  in  his  following  month’s  account  by 
others  of  less  purchasing  power;  and  few  transactions  took 
place,  except  to  meet  immediate  wants.  The  Foreign  Ministers 
were  hanl  at  work,  endeavouring  to  instil  into  the  minds  of 
their  native  colleagues  sound  principles  of  finance,  and  to 
induce  them  either  to  give  some  guarantee  that  they  woiild 
not  further  debase  the  coinage,  or  to  call  in  the  issue  then 
circulating.  But  the  accumulated  debt  incurred  in  1868  to 
cjirry  on  the  civil  war,  and  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  1869, 
pressed  most  heavily  upon  the  Government  Exchequer,  and 
the  necessity  of  replenishing  an  exhausted  treasury  was  irre- 
sistible. The  readiest  way  of  doing  so  was  to  issue  a spurious 
coin,  which  was  done ; and  the  remonstrances  setting  forth  the 
damage  it  was  doing  to  foreign  trade  had  no  effect  upon  the 
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Government.  It  was  their  policy  to  Ifwk  after  the  domestic 
interests  of  the  coimtry  first,  even  in  this  resj)ect,  only  they 
were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  practical  finance  to  see 
that,  by  diminishinf'  the  purchasinpj  power  of  the  currency, 
they  n^is<^d  the  cost  of  living;  amon"  the  j)oo|)le,  thereby 
creating  some  discontent.  However,  by  means  of  debased  coin 
and  inconvertible  paper  Kinsais,  they  managed  to  tide  over 
their  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  were  ultimately  overcome  by 
raising  a foreign  loan. 

§ 4il7.  Troubles  about  sanitary  condition  of  Yol-ohama. — Next 
to  the  difficulties  attending  the  debiised  currency,  the  foreign 
residents  at  Yokohama  had  continual  trouble  with  the  new 
native  officials  in  carrj-ing  out  the  improvements  in  the  settlo 
ment.  The  old  municipal  council  did  all  that  was  jwssible 
for  it  to  do  with  the  limited  funds  it  had  at  command.  It 
only  gave  up  office  when  its  estimates  for  the  coming  year’s 
exjienses  were  found  to  be  exceeding  its  anticipated  income. 
The  Japanese  then  took  the  settlement  in  hand  with  specioiLS 
promises  of  making  sanitary  and  useful  improvements,  but 
they  squandered  their  means  ignorantly  and  recklessly  without 
showing  any  material  results  for  it.  According  to  their  own 
account,  they  sjK'nt  three  times  as  much  money  on  roads, 
scavenging,  and  police,  as  their  foreign  jiredecc'ssors  had  done ; 
but  these  were!  in  a more  inefficient  state  than  before  the  settle- 
ment wiis  handed  over  to  them.  When  the  treaties  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  came  into  oj>eration  in  1860,  it  was  stijiu- 
lated  that  for  the  ground-rents,  which  were  rated  high,  the 
native  authorities  should  drain  the  settlement,  and  keep  the 
roads  in  repair.  For  nine  years  up  to  this  date  they  had  received 
these  ground-rents  annually,  but  not  a drain  was  laid  or  a road 
rej)aired.  The  foreign  residents  had  just  cause  for  complaint  in 
this  matter,  as  it  not  only  injimed  the  facilities  of  trade,  but 
affected  the  health  of  the  community.  Strong  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  local  authorities,  but  tliey  were  tardy 
in  carrying  out  the  treaty  obligations. 

§ 438.  Amusing  fracas  between  the  foreigners  and  Chinese  at 
Nagasaki. — Affairs  at  Nagasaki  during  the  year  were  dull  and 
tranquil  compared  with  previous  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
tide  of  war  having  rolled  to  the  northward.  In  the  absence 
of  anything  like  sanguinary  deeds  of  arms,  then;  was  souu! 
amusing  excitement  created  in  the  foreign  settlement  from 
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excessive  diseliarfics  of  fireworks  by  the  Chinese  settlers.  It  is 
well  known  that  these  people  have  been  votaries  of  pyrotcchny 
from  time  immemorial,  anil  the  inventors  of  finnjxjwder  ns  its 
chief  element.  On  all  occasions  of  births,  marriages,  holidays, 
and  other  occasions  for  rejoicing,  they  have  a custom  of  firing 
oft’  crackers  to  drive  off  any  evil  spirits  hovering  about : a prac- 
tice unpleasing  to  the  ear  and  dangerous  to  ignitable  projierty, 
from  which  many  serious  fires  have  resulted  at  the  open  ports 
in  China.  British  Consuls  and  residents  have  always  considered 
this  custom  a dangerous  nuisance*.  On  the  occasion  of  a grand 
feu-de-joie  among  the  “ Sons  of  Han  ” located  at  Nagasaki,  Her 
Majesty’s  Consul  jirosecuted  some  of  the  leading  Chinamen  at 
the  ,Iapanese  court,  and  they  were  lined  ten  dollars  each. 
However,  the  firing  of  crackers  was  continued,  as  all  the 
Consids  were  not  unanimous  in  suppressing  the  nuisance,  and 
the  question  was  referred  to  the  Ministers  at  Yedo,  while  the 
Japanese  Governor  returned  the  fines,  as  he  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  the  money,  besides  being  illegal  to  levy.  Ulti- 
mately the  nuisance  was  suppressed  by  municipal  authority, 
and  the  Japanese  sent  roimd  a circular  to  the  treaty  consids, 
requesting  that  all  the  Chinese  within  the  precincts  of  the 
settlement,  whether  servants  or  traders,  be  registered  at  the 
custom-house.  Although  the  Chinese  were  in  the  majority 
of  all  other  aliens  put  together,  yet  no  international  treaty 
existed  between  their  Emjioror  and  the  Mikado.  This  impor- 
tant want,  however,  has  been  provided  for  within  the  present 
year  (1873),  not  by  a Chinese  Ambiussador  negotiating  at 
Yedo,  but  by  a Jaiianeso  Ambassador  going  to  Peking.  This 
is  significant,  as  showing  that  Japan  still  looks  up  to  her 
colossal  and  venerable  progenitor  China,  to  whom  she  formerly 
paid  tribute,  as  a vassal  of  the  Whang  Tee  or  Great  Emperor. 
By  the  new  treaty  this  is  expunged.  Yet,  though  Japan  is  a 
thoroughly  independent  State,  it  cannot — as  already  remarked 
— lay  claim  to  be  called  an  empire,  having  no  rule  over  any 
subordinate  or  tributary  kingdom. 

§ 439.  Visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  Hiogo  and  Osaka. — 
Although  the  new  settlement  at  Hiogo  was  more  than  five 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  field  of  openitions  in  the  last 
act  of  the  revolution,  yet  at  times  the  residents  became  alarmed 
at  the  jirescnco  of  large  contingents  of  the  southern  forces 
embarking  and  disembarking,  as  it  was  a convenient  iiort  for 
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them  coming  down  or  going  up  the  Inland  Sea.  On  these 
occasions  the  foreigners  had  to  ann  themselves  for  defence,  as 
there  was  seldom  a man-of-war  in  harlsjur  to  protect  them,  but 
fortunately  they  were  never  called  upon  to  use  their  lireanns. 
When  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  arriviul  on  the  IDtli  of  Septemls'r, 
in  the  ‘ Galatea,’  with  Admind  Keppel  in  the  disjiateh-boat 
‘ 8alamis,’  they  became  reassured,  and  gave  His  Iloyal  Highness 
a cordial  reception.  In  like  manner  the  consular  oflicers  and 
Japanese  authorities  at  Osjika  paid  him  every  honour  and 
attention,  lleturning  to  Kolie,  the  I’rince  entertaine<l  Wutu 
Nonoski,  the  Governor  of  Hiogo,  on  board  his  ship.  Like  the 
other  treaty  ports,  trade  here  was  paralyzed  by  the  unstitis- 
factory  state  of  the  currency,  esjiecially  in  the  imports  of 
textile  fabrics;  while  the  transition  state  of  affairs  had  not 
altogether  settled  the  minds  of  tea  and  silk  merchants  to  bring 
largo  supplies  to  market  for  export.  It  was  a hand-to-mouth 
trade  with  both  foreigners  and  natives. 

§ 440.  Sequel  of  the  final  struggle  mth  the  insurgents  at 
Hakodadi. — It  has  already  been  shown  that  Hakodadi  for  the 
first  time  sustained  the  unenviable  pre-eminence  of  being  the 
most  disturl>cd  of  all  the  treaty  ports  during  the  year,  and  it 
may  bo  said  since  they  were  first  opened.  V^ery  little  has  to 
be  added  to  the  accoimt  given,  but  it  is  pleasing  to  record  that 
in  return  for  the  attention  shown  to  the  wounded  at  the  capture 
of  the  town,  the  Mikado  presented  Captain  Ross  of  H.i\1.8. 
‘ Pearl  ’ with  a sword,  the  surgeons  with  fine  lacquer  cases,  and 
some  of  the  officers  with  rolls  of  cra{>e.  As  to  the  fate  of  the 
gallant  Enomoto  and  his  chief  adherents,  0-ngasawara  Iki  no- 
kami,  Nagai  Gemba  no-kami,  and  one  or  two  others  who  were  at 
the  head  of  the  Tokugawa  party  at  Hakwladi,  they  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  condemned  to  be  decapitated ; but  lenient  counsels 
prevailed,  and  the  punishment  was  commuted  to  banishment 
and  confiscation  of  their  property.  Of  the  inferior  prisoners, 
all  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  on  declaring  their 
allegiance  to  the  Mikado,  excepting  about  one  hundred,  who 
were  decapitated  at  Yedo;  however,  it  was  averred,  not  from 
political  but  criminal  offences  of  which  they  were  guilty. 
Although  none  of  these  rebels  were  deported  to  the  Island  of 
Yeso,  which  they  were  desirous  of  colonizing,  yet  the  Govern- 
ment sent  down  two  foreign  steamers  with  a large  number  of 
emigrants  to  its  most  northern  districts.  The  object  was  to 
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preserve  that  part  of  the  island,  inhabited  only  by  a few  semi- 
savage Ainos,  from  the  suspfxsted  encroachments  of  the  Kus- 
sians,  who  had  already  taken  military  pos.se.ssion  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  more  northern  Island  of  Saghalien.  Two  years  pre- 
viously they  (X’cupied  a settlement  in  Salmon  Cove,  indenting 
its  sonthem  shores,  at  a distance  of  forty  miles  to  the  south- 
ea.st  of  which  lies  the  town  of  Bussie,  a considerable  fishing- 
station,  inhabited  by  Ainos  under  Japanese  rule.  Upon  the 
pretext  that  militarj'  tenure  alone  could  furnish  a recognizable 
claim  to  legal  pos.se.ssion,  a Russian  force  of  about  two  hundred 
men,  with  guns,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  were  landed  there 
some  two  months  prior  to  the  dejMirture  of  the  Japanese  to  the 
:iorth  of  Yeso,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  La  Perouse  Strait, 
where  they  could  see  them  erecting  barracks  and  dwellings. 
There  was  cause,  therefore,  for  apprehension  that  they  might 
establish  a military  post  on  Yeso. 

§ 441.  Nee-e-gcUa  the  sixth  port  opened,  hut  not  successfully. 
— At  the  convention  of  Hiogo  it  was  agreed  that  the  port 
of  Neo-c-gata,  on  the  west  coast  of  Nip-|X)n,  in  38^  N.  hit., 
should  be  opened  this  year.  Owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country,  the  foreign  mercantile  community  looked  on  with 
indift’erence  to  the  opening  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  latter  months  that  any  tnulers  ventured  to 
settle  there.  For  the  same  reason  the  Japanese  authorities 
had  neglected  to  make  even  the  ordinary  pn^parations  for 
shipping  and  landing  cargo.  The  so-called  “Port  of  Nee-e- 
gata”  l>cing  an  open  roadstead,  without  shelter,  sailing-vessels 
could  be  induced  only  to  accept  freight  for  the  place  with 
difficulty,  though  the  Island  of  Sado  served  as  a port  of  refuge. 
A trial  made  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  to  discharge 
cargo  under  the  shelter  of  i8ado  into  lighters  turned  out  un- 
fortunately, and  most  of  them  were  lost  in  the  attempt.  Never- 
theless articles  of  import  were  landed  in  favourable  weather,  and 
these  realized  high  prices.  Several  vessels  were  chartered  to 
load  with  rice,  but,  that  essential  article  of  food  being  scarce, 
the  Government  prohibited  its  exportation,  notwithstanding 
the  protests  of  the  Foreign  Ministers.  All  these  proceedings 
tended  to  check  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  who  were  anxious 
to  deal  with  the  foreigners.  The  convenient  and  cheap  means 
of  inland  transport  would  have  made  a settlement  there  the 
natural  market  for  the  products  of  the  surrounding  provinces, 
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80  that  the  native  traders  would  prefer  supplying  their  wants 
of  foreign  goods  direct  rather  than  import  them  overland  from 
Yokohama.  The  valley,  also,  in  which  Nee-c-gata  is  situated 
contains  several  petroleum  springs  of  large  extent,  which  being 
easily  approached  by  a branch  of  the  River  Shinano-gawa, 
would  afford  a cheap  transport  for  the  oil.  Notwithstanding 
these  resources  it  struggled  on  for  a short  time  only,  and  was 
ultimately  abandoned  by  the  few  consuls  and  foreign  residents 
who  had  ventured  there. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

1870. 

The  Japanese  Goverkmemt  akd  Legislature  pursue  actively  thexr  Work 
OP  Reform  — Country  in  a transition  State  — Trade  at  Treaty  Ports 

DULL. 

§ 442.  The  Government  and  Legislature  begin  their  task  of  reform.  § 443.  Consti- 
tution and  rules  of  the  now  Japanese  Legislature.  § 444.  Division  of  the  Japanese 
Parliament  into  committees.  § 445.  Prospects  of  the  vexed  currency  question 
being  adjuste«i.  § 44G.  Negotiations  for  con.structing  a railway  between  Yedo  and 
Yokohama.  § 447.  An  English  inspector  of  mines  appointed  by  Government. 
§ 448.  Native  worked  coal-mines  on  the  Island  of  Taka  Sima,  near  Nagasaki. 
§ 449.  A coal-mine  opened  by  Briti.sh  merchants  at  Taka  Sima.  § 450.  Disbanded 
soldiery  employed  as  agricultural  labourers.  § 4.51.  French  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Yedo  menaced  by  Ronins.  § 452.  British  ofHcers  menaced  by  Samourai  at 
Nagasaki.  § 453.  Threatening  attitude  of  disbanded  Nagato  soldiery.  § 454.  Dis- 
content among  the  Mito  retainers  or  Tokugawa  clan.  § 455.  Riots  in  the  rural 
districts  ou  account  of  the  heavy  taxes.  § 456.  General  improvement  in  the 
country  in  the  environs  of  Yokohama.  § 457.  Disastrous  explosion  of  a steamer  at 
Yedo.  § 458.  Anniversary  of  the  Mikado's  accession  held  at  Hiogo.  § 459.  Osaka 
abandoned  by  the  foreign  merchants.  § 460.  Visit  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes  to  the 
territory  of  Kii  or  Koshiu.  § 461.  Hot  springs  at  Simabara,  near  Nagasaki,  open 
to  foreigners. 

§ 442.  The  Governmeni  and  Legislature  begin  their  task  of 
reform. — Having  subdued  the  feudal  oligarchy  who  had  vir- 
tually ruled  the  realm  for  six  centuries,  and  entered  into  pacific 
relations  with  the  formidable  Western  Powers  who  had  invaded 
parts  of  the  country,  the  Government  and  Legislature  of  the 
reinstated  sovereign  de  facto  of  Japan  entered  vigorously  into 
reforming  the  constitution,  so  as  to  enrol  it  among  the  most 
civilized  nations  according  to  the  progressive  policy  of  the  age. 
In  accomplishing  this  task  so  far,  these  statesmen  have  made 
such  rapid  strides  and  radical  changes,  both  in  their  domestic 
and  foreign  policy,  that  Japan  stands  forth  in  the  front  rank  of 
civilization,  the  political  marvel  of  modem  times.  Only  four 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  Administration  and  Legislature 
got  into  harness,  and  measures  have  been  passed  that  have 
thoroughly  regenerated  the  political,  social,  and  religious  insti- 
tutions which  had  existed  from  time  immemorial.  But  the 
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annals  of  this  period  Inek  the  thrilling  interest  of  the  previous 
sixteen  years  which  have  Ijeen  faithfully  and  impartially 
chronicled  in  these  pages.  Nevertheless,  to  all  who  study  the 
mysterious  development  of  human  progress,  they  are  replete 
with  instniction.  If  we  refer  to  books  and  dispat<dies  written 
by  astute  diplomatists  and  foreign  residents  in  Japan  only  ten 
years  ago,  we  find  that  they  wrote  despairingly  of  such  a people 
and  their  rulers  ever  assimilating  with  the  peoples  and  govern- 
ments of  Eurojje  and  America,  and  many  advocated  the  policy 
of  abandoning  the  land  of  such  a sanguinarj'  race,  and  leaving 
those  fertile  islands  to  a perpetual  isolation.  What  has  Ix^en 
the  result?  A few  short  years  and  we  have  seen  the  most 
enlightened  Embassy  from  the  3Iikado  to  the  Treatv  Powers 
presenting  their  credentials  to  the  Courts  of  Europe,  and  tra- 
versing the  length  and  breailth  of  the  western  hemisphere  in 
European  clothing,  and  ndai>ting  themselves  courteously  to  the 
habits  and  customs  of  each  country.  After  this,  he  must  be  a 
bold  prophet  who  predicts  the  future  destiny  of  nations  by  the 
experience  of  the  past. 

§ 443.  Constitution  and  rules  of  the  neiv  Japawse  legidature. — 
A brief  sketch  has  been  given  of  the  constitution  of  the  Jlikado’s 
new  Government,  and  we  purpos(!  now  to  give  a general  outline 
of  the  legislature.  The  infonnation  is  gathered  from  a transla- 
tion of  the  “ Laws  of  the  Assembly,”  published  in  the  ‘ Kioto 
Government  Gazette,’  the  organ  of  the  Ministry.  Those  who 
drew  up  these  laws  cannot  be  complimented  for  their  perspicuity, 
for  the  rules  are  not  very  clear,  and  there  are  important  omis- 
sions. For  example,  the  first  rule  states : “ The  periods  for 
which  members  of  parliament  will  serve  is  limited  to  four 
years.  Half  the  members  will  be  re-elected  every  two  years. 
Retiring  members  may  be  immediately  re-elected.  New  mem- 
bers will  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as,  jind  rank  with,  old 
membera.  When  the  time  arrives  for  the  first  re-election,  half 
the  members  will  retire  by  lot.”  Yet,  with  all  this,  we  are  not 
informed  as  to  the  mode  of  election,  or  the  qualification  of 
members.  Of  course  these  bye-laws  may  be  in  some  other 
State  paper.  It  may  be  inferred,  however,  that  only  those  who 
ranked  as  nobles  at  the  Mikado’s  Court,  or  that  of  the  late 
Siogoon,  were  eligible,  from  whom  the  members  were  self- 
elected,  something  like  the  election  of  Scottish  Peers  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Though  emulating  that  hereditary  assembly. 
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yet  tliere  is  a spice  of  republicanism  in  its  constitution,  for 
members  of  the  Government  are  not  eligible  while  they  hold 
office.  There  are  in  all  thirty-three  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
members,  but  many  of  these  have  been  since  modiHe<l,  or  struck 
out,  and  others  substituted,  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  allude 
to  them  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  state  that,  “ should  any  member 
be  appointed  to  another  office,  or  retire,  a substitute  will  imme- 
diately bo  elected.”  “ Any  member  having  a motion  to  propose 
will  hand  in  the  same  in  writing  to  the  President.”  “ State- 
ments of  motions  must  be  brief  and  plain.  They  must  have 
foundation  and  substance.”  “ Si.K  days  in  every  month,  the 
2nd,  7th,  12th,  17th,  22nd,  and  27th,  arc  fixed  for  days  of 
assembly.”  “ The  order  in  which  memlx'rs  will  reatl  out  their 
opinions,  or  address  questions,  will  be  according  to  the  number 
of  their  places.”  It  will  be  seen  that  no  oral  discu.ssion  was  to  bo 
allowed;  all  motions  and  opinions  were  to  be  handed  in  writing 
to  the  President,  but  they  were  allowed  to  carry  the  former 
home,  and,  after  mature  reflection,  read  out  the  latter  at  next 
meeting.  The  President  having  (iollected  the  w hole  opinions 
of  the  members  at  the  third  sitting,  signified  by  “ ave  ” and 
“ no  ” being  marked  on  the  papers,  should  three-fifths  or  more 
be  in  favour  of  the  motion,  he  would  declare  it  carried,  but 
subject  to  the  Mikado’s  a8.sent  before  the  measure  became  law. 
“ Should  any  question  btdbre  Parliament  have  to  be  rcferrefl  to 
the  officers  of  the  Goveniment,  the  debate  will  be  po.stponed 
imtil  the  next  meeting,  when  the  officers  of  the  Government 
will  be  invited  to  attend.”  “ Should  any  memlx'r  be  prevented 
from  attending,  he  may  delegate  a proxy,”  but  only  one  allowed 
to  each  member.  “ MewspajK'rs  and  street  rejsirts  are  not  to  be 
quoted  to  substantiate  stiiteuumts  ; ” an  evident  censorship  iqx>n 
the  native  press. 

§ 444.  Division  of  the  Japanese  Parliament  into  committees. 

While  these  rules  were  imder  consideration  of  memlx*rs,  the 
President  and  his  six  colleagues,  entitled  Kanji,  who  w^ere  elected 
monthly  from  amongst  the  members,  saw  the  necessity  of  divid- 
ing the  legislators  into  committees  to  delibemte  uj)on  the  vital 
questions  under  considemtion  of  the  House.  The  number  of 
committee  men  for  each  question  was  not  fixed,  but  the  Presi- 
dent expected  that  every  member  would  devote  his  time  to  one 
or  other,  while  they  should  be  distributed  equally,  as  shown  in 
the  following  notification : “ Although  it  is  assuredly  the  office 
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of  all  the  members  of  Parliament  to  discuss  the  laws  which  are 
to  be  promulgated  to  the  people,  still  as  there  are  a number  of 
questions  to  be  considered,  which  it  would  be  a pity  not  to  treat 
minutely  as  a temporary  measure,  the  framing  of  the  laws  will 
be  entrusted  to  the  various  members  divided  into  committees, 
according  to  the  annexed  scheme,  each  member  taking  up  the 
subject  which  he  feels  himself  specially  qualified  to  deal  with. 
Every  member  will  choose  one  of  these  subjects,  to  the  thorough 
discussion  of  which  he  will  diligently  apply  himself.  But, 
although  the  subjects  are  thus  fixed,  there  will  be  no  impedi- 
ment offered  to  the  members  of  any  committee  who  may  have 
an  opinion  to  offer  upon  matters  outside  the  province  of  that 
committee.  Should  there  be  any  member  who  does  not  feel 
specially  qualified  to  discuss  any  one  of  the  subjects,  he  will 
not  be  compelled  against  his  will  to  enter  any  of  the  com- 
mittees. As  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  are  all  of  vital  import- 
ance, it  is  reijuisite  that  the  debates  should  be  exhaustive,  and 
with  this  view  it  is  desirable  that  the  members  of  Parliament 
should  be  distributed  among  the  several  committees  as  equally 
as  possible : — Committees,  1 st.  Agriculture  ; 2nd,  Taxes  and 
Duties;  3rd,  Hoads  and  Commimications ; 4th,  Finance;  5th, 
Foreign  Relations;  6th,  Foreign  Trade;  7th,  3Iines;  8th, 
Weights  and  Measures;  9th,  Internal  Commerce;  lOtli,  Re- 
deeming Waste  Land;  11th,  Public  Instruction,  Publication 
of  Books  (Supervision  of  the  Press);  12th,  Criminal  l.aws; 
13th,  Laws  to  bo  observed  in  War;  14th,  Military  Tribute 
(Levies  of  Soldiers,  Money,  &c.)  ; 15th,  Navy;  16th,  Army; 
17th,  Works  and  Repairs.”  These  documents  were  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  Council,  Akidzuki  no-kami,  who  although 
only  a F udai  daimio,  or  noble  of  the  inferior  class,  was  chosen 
for  his  abilities  as  an  impartial  statesman  to  fill  the  post.  His 
onerous  duties  were  relieved  by  the  assistance  of  the  six  Kanji, 
who  communicated  the  deliberations  of  the  committees  to  the 
Minister  in  whose  department  the  subject  legislated  upon 
applied.  If  he  and  the  committee  were  in  accord,  the  measure 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Mikado  by  advice  of  his  Cabinet, 
and  the  Act  of  Parliament  came  into  operation. 

§ 445.  Prospects  of  ilie  vexed  currency  question  being  adjusted. 
Among  the  most  important  subjects  demanding  the  careful 
deliberation  of  the  I'inance  Committee  was  the  vexed  currency 
question — grievous  alike  to  natives  and  foreigners,  who  began 
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to  despair  of  any  reform.  To  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  the 
first  communication  of  this  year  from  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  the  Foreign  ^linisters  was  an  official  announcement 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  withdraw  the  old  currency  entirely ; 
and  for  the  hooa,  itztboos,  neeboos,  cdbanga,  tempos,  and  other  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  coins,  were  to  be  substituted  dollars  and 
cents,  upon  the  basis  of  the  American  currency.  It  was  not 
intended  to  do  this  suddenly,  for  they  had  not  the  means,  but 
the  Government  anticipated  that  as  the  old  coins  were  absorbed 
in  the  payment  of  taxes,  dues,  and  customs’  duties,  they  would 
issue  a Japan  dollar,  and  its  subsidiary  parts,  in  competition 
with  the  Mexican  dollar.  For  this  purpose,  designs  for  dies 
were  sent  to  England,  and  a proper  staff  of  skilled  coiners  pro- 
cured, to  work  the  new  mint  they  had  already  purchased  from 
the  Government  of  Hong  Kong.  This  mint  was  made  in  London 
imder  the  able  superintendence  of  Captain  Kinder,  an  engineer 
of  repute,  known  to  the  authorities  at  the  Tower  Hill  Mint.  It 
was  ordered  by  the  Colonial  Government  to  try  the  experiment 
of  coining  Chinese  syeee  silver  into  dollars  and  their  parts,  with 
the  British  impress  on  the  coins,  in  order  to  supersede  the 
Mexican  dollar.  After  two  years’  operation,  imder  its  efficient 
designer  and  staff,  it  failed  to  pay  its  working  expenses,  and  it 
was  in  the  market  for  sale.  The  Japanese  Government  at  once 
saw  the  advantage  of  having  such  superior  machinery  to  that  of 
their  Dutch-designed  mint,  and  purchased  it  at  a fair  price,  but 
for  much  less  than  if  it  had  been  ordered.  As  these  annals  pro- 
ceed it  will  be  seen  how  successful  this  mint  has  been,  and  not 
only  in  a pecuniary  sense,  for  the  Japanese  metallic  currency 
will  compare  favourably  with  any  in  Europe  or  America. 

§ 44G.  Negotiations  for  constructing  a railway  between  Yedo 
and  Yokohama. — Though  last  in  the  lists  of  committees,  the 
one  on  Public  Works  was  among  the  most  diligent.  It  is  only 
just  to  the  defunct  Siogoon’s  Government  to  give  them  credit 
for  initiating  the  construction  of  lighthouses  and  other  maritime 
works  which  their  successors  have  since  carried  out.  But  now 
came  the  question  of  constructing  a railway ; electric  telegraphs 
having  been  already  introduced,  and  short  lines  in  operation. 
The  subject  was  vigorously  discussed  by  the  committee,  aided 
by  drawings,  plans,  and  estimates  from  foreign  civil  engineers, 
and  they  made  a favourable  report  to  the  Government.  The 
advantage  i>f  this  mode  of  transit  for  passengers  and  goods  was 
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patent  to  the  Ministry,  hut  thi?y  had  no  money  to  spare  on 
such  costly  works.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  H.  N.  Lay,  C.B.,  ap- 
peared, and  offered  to  find  the  necessary  means,  if  they  would 
give  him  a concession  to  construct  the  first  line.  This  gentleman 
was  formerly  Inspector-General  of  the  Imperial  Foreign  Maritime 
Customs  m China,  and  on  retiring  from  that  post  he  directed 
his  attention  to  financial  matters  in  ,Iapan.  Backed  by  some 
Ix)ndon  sj)ee)dative  capitalists,  he  arrived  at  Yokohama  from 
China — where  he  had  no  encouragement  from  the  native  autho- 
rities— and  offered  to  obtain  the  loan  of  a million  sterling  in 
the  Loudon  money  market,  if  the  Government  made  him  their 
agent,  empowered  him  to  engage  engineers  and  purchase 
railway  plant,  and  grantesl  other  privileges  to  the  party  he 
represented  to  constnict  railways,  lie  proposed  to  lay  down  a 
line  from  Y"edo  to  Kioto,  roughly  computed  at  three  hundred 
miles,  through  a mountainous  country,  thereby  to  unite  the 
eastern  and  western  capitals.  As  the  fii'st  section  of  the  line 
would  l>e  from  Yedo  to  Yokohama,  or  nither  Kanagawa,  the 
distance  being  only  eighteen  miles,  it  would  test  the  capabilities 
of  the  traffic  to  pay  interest  on  the  outlay,  before  undertaking 
its  extension.  The  project  was  considered  favourably  by  the 
Government ; but  there  appeared  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way. 
The  Government  of  the  Siogoon  had  made  an  engagement 
with  the  American  trading  diplomatists,  which  their  successors 
wished  to  carry  out  in  g(XKl  faith,  granting  them  preference  in 
railway  matters,  should  any  foreign  company  be  allowed  to 
construct  a railway  in  Japan  for  its  own  profit  and  on  its  own 
account.  Arrangements  were,  therefore,  concluded  that  the 
Government  itself  should  be  the  proprietor  of  the  railway, 
and  all  future  lines  would  necessarily  belong  to  it.  How  the 
financial  and  construction  agency  got  into  difficulties  will  be 
shown  in  the  sequel.  Nevertheless,  sufficient  money  was  raised 
to  lay  down  eighteen  miles  of  the  line,  with  ample  rolling 
stock,  and  it  is  now  in  full  oiH'ration,  bringing  in  a profitable 
revenue.  On  the  7th  of  .lanuary  the  telegraph  from  the 
settlement  to  the  city  was  comjjleted,  and  the  first  mes.sages 
were  exchanged.  Sinco  then  the  wire  has  extended  its  rami- 
fications throughout  the  interior  for  many  hundreds  of  miles, 
and  these  are  imited  to  the  submarine  cables,  so  that  Yedo 
is  en  rapport  with  London. 

§ 447.  An  English  inspector  of  mines  appointed  hg  Govern- 
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ment. — Kich  mines  of  metalliferous  and  other  minerals  have 
been  worked  from  time  immemorial  in  Japan,  including  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron.  The  e.vcellence  of  their  products  was 
exemplilied  to  foreigners  in  the  pure  ductile  gold  of  the  cobang, 
the  bright  silver  of  the  itziboo,  the  rich  metal  of  the  copper 
tempo,  and  the  hard  steel  of  the  murdenms  double-hamled 
swords.  Excepting  the  last  named,  the  cu[)idity  of  the  first 
resident.^  was  greatly  excited  by  these  evident  resource.s  of 
undeveloped  mines  in  Japan.  Many  applications  were  made 
from  time  to  time  for  concessions  to  work  these  by  comjmnies 
on  foreign  principles,  bnt  no  applicant  had  been  successful, 
though  some  (jf  the  daimios  engaged  practical  miners  to  assist 
the  natives  in  working  them  on  their  own  account.  Now,  that 
there  was  a Mines  Committee  in  the  legislature,  the  subject  was 
thoroughly  inquired  into  how  these  could  be  further  dcvelojwd 
so  as  to  improve  the  re\-enuc  of  the  State.  As  usual,  tlie 
members  were  aided  by  forcigu  information  on  the  subject, 
some  of  practical  utility,  and  some  from  sjK'culators  wanting 
concessions.  When  they  sent  in  their  rejM>rt  to  the  President, 
who  handed  it  to  the  Minister  in  whose  department  it  was,  he 
resolved  on  appointing  a competent  foreigner  to  the  post  of 
Mining  Engineer,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  investigate  and 
report.  'I’his  imjiortant  post  wiis  confemsl  ujK>n  Mr.  Erasmus 
Gower,  an  Englishman  well  qualified  to  fill  it. 

§ 4f8.  Native  worked  coal-mines  on  the  Island  of  Taka  Sima, 
near  Nagasaki. — Meanw  hile  the  attention  of  British  diplomatists 
and  merchants  was  directed  to  the  all-important  subject  of  coal- 
mines in  .lapan.  On  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  indications 
exi.sted,  in  numerous  localities  of  these  islands,  that  coal- 
measures  of  excellent  quality  extended  over  a large  area,  in  all 
probability  approximating  to  those  of  the  British  Islands.  It  was 
also  found  that  these  mines  were  only  surface  worked,  like  those 
of  China  ; from  whence  the  Japanese  obUiined  the  doctrine  that 
agriculture  was  la-fore  mining,  and  that  f(K)d  and  clothing  was 
essential  to  mankind,  while  metals  and  stones  were  only  of 
secondary  consideration.  The  only  coal-mine  of  any  extent 
worked  by  the  Japanese  was  on  the  Island  of  Taka  iSima, 
situated  about  five  miles  from  the  entrance  to  Naga-saki  Harbour; 
exceedingly  picturesque  in  itself,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea 
to  the  south,  and  sloping  gradually  towanls  the  north,  in  several 
broken  valleys,  hemmed  in  with  hills  of  contorted  rocks.  The 
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seams  of  coal  crop  out  at  the  southern  bluff,  and  dip  at  a gentle 
gradient  northward.  For  years  the  Japanese  had  been  working 
from  the  former  extremity,  driving  tortuous  and  uneven 
galleries  through  the  hill.  In  their  rude  workings  they  had 
penetrated  to  a considerable  distance,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
obstacles,  extracted  a yield  that  gave  the  miners  and  proprietors 
gootl  returns ; chiefly  from  its  sale  to  foreigners  in  China,  where 
British  coal  was  dear  and  scarce.  The  influx  of  water  was  the 
greatest  difliculty  they  had  to  contend  with,  and,  during  three 
months  of  the  year,  their  rude  system  of  water-wheels  could 
scarcely  keep  the  lower  parts  of  the  mine  clear.  The  labour,  also, 
from  the  extreme  workings  to  carry  the  coals  to  the  “pit’s 
mouth,”  was  so  excessive,  that  it  added  largely  to  the  cost  of 
production.  Notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  coal  for  export, 
the  margin  of  profit  was  small  to  the  native  coal-owners. 

§ 449.  A coal-mine  opened  by  British  merchants  at  Taka 
Sima. — Seeing  this  imperfect  development  of  rich  coal-measures, 
the  mercantile  firm  of  Glover  and  Compiny  at  Nagasaki,  secured 
a concession  from  the  local  authority  to  work  the  seams  on 
European  principles,  which  was  tardily  granted  by  the  Governor, 
who  was  not  in  favour  of  opening  up  mines  to  foreigners. 
However,  once  the  permission  was  secured,  Mr.  T.  B.  Glover  set 
vigorously  to  work,  and  opened  up  a new  pit  througli  the  lowest 
part  of  the  carboniferous  strata.  Instead  of  driving  into  the 
scam  at  its  southern  outcrop,  where  the  Japanese  were  at  work, 
he  simk  a shaft  at  its  northern  extremity  to  a depth  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  surface,  where  he  struck  an 
eight-feet  seam,  being  the  upper  stratum  of  the  series.  Beneath 
that  it  was  ascertained  that  a lower  seam  of  ten  feet  existed,  so 
that  the  prospects  of  coal  industry  in  this  part  of  Japan  were 
good.  In  order  to  judge  of  their  capabilities,  as  affecting  the 
supply  of  fuel  to  H.M.’s  steamships  of  war  in  the  Far  East,  Sir 
Harry  Parkes  paid  a visit  to  these  mines  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  reported  favourably  upon  them.  After  being  worked 
for  several  years  imder  European  “viewers,”  they  have  not 
turned  out  so  successfully  as  was  anticijiated.  However,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  coal-measures  in  Japan  will  in  time 
be  the  most  remunerative  product  of  these  islands ; es{)ceially 
in  conjunction  with  the  iron  ores,  so  plentifully  distributed ; 
which  will,  in  its  mineral  asjKJct,  make  it  the  Great  Britain  of 
the  East. 
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§ 430.  Disbanded  soldiery  employed  as  agricultural  labourers. 

— Agriculture  stands  first  on  the  committee  list,  and  it  was, 
and  has  been,  the  foremost  subject,  not  only  in  Japan,  but  its 
foster-mother  China,  from  time  immemorial.  The  agricultural 
committee  of  the  legislature,  therefore,  had  their  hands  full  in 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  rural  peasantry.  In  that  respect 
the  Government  had  little  diftieulty,  for  a more  j>eaceful,  loyal, 
and  obedient  class  of  subjects  no  European  monarch  ])ossesses 
above  the  Mikado.  But  there  was  a necessity  to  provide  for  a 
considerable  pauper  population,  who  were  a burden  upon  the 
State,  to  occupy  the  waste  agricultural  lands,  so  as  to  produce 
an  equivalent  for  their  maintenance.  The  rights  of  the  farmer 
were  scrupulously  upheld,  l>ut  the  able-bo<lied  labourer  was 
compelled  to  work  upon  the  compiiratively  barren  land  to 
render  it  fertile.  The  maintenance  of  these  pauper  farm- 
labourers  was  advanced  by  the  Government,  and  was  to  be  re- 
paid by  the  peasant  proprietors,  when  the  labour  of  the  paupers 
consigned  to  them  became  remimerative.  This  plan  was 
adopted  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  numerous 
disbanded  soldiery  and  armed  retainers  after  the  civil  w'ar  was 
ended.  Bcside.s  these  dangerous  classes  being  thus  provided 
for  in  the  provincial  agricultural  districts,  the  Government 
found  employment  for  a large  number  of  them  in  the  environs 
of  Yedo,  upon  a royal  chase,  which  was  disforested  and  brought 
under  tillage  by  some  five  thousand  labourers.  Others  who 
had  means  at  command  worts  encouraged  to  emignite,  some 
of  them  proceeding  to  Hawaii  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  So 
careful  were  the  Government  of  them,  that,  should  they  not  be 
successful,  passages  back  to  their  homes  would  be  j>aid  for 
them.  It  so  happened  that  about  forty  of  the  emigrants 
returned  without  claiming  passage  money.  They  steted  that 
they  had  been  successful,  and  the  Honolulu  Government  had 
protected  them,  whereupon  a treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
two  Bowers,  similar  to  the  European  and  American  treaties. 

§ 451.  French  Secretary  of  Legation  menaced  hy  Ronins  at 
Yedo. — Notwithstanding  these  measures  to  control  an  important 
class  in  the  regeneration  of  the  community  there  still  existed  , 
bands  of  the  Satnourai  and  Ronin  classes,  whom  the  Govern- 
ment found  it  dififieult  to  suppress  or  employ.  These  men  had 
a hatred  of  labour,  and  preferred  being  outcasts  or  banditti,  as- 
sassinating foreigners  or  robbing  the  industrious  inhabitants.  As 
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in  previoas  years,  these  two-sworded  men  looked  upon  foreigners 
as  the  cause  of  all  their  troubles  and  degradation.  Yedo  was 
their  chief  rendezvous,  and  as  by  this  time  the  British,  French, 
American,  and  Dutch  Legations  w(»re  locatcil  within  its  pre- 
cincts, inemlM'rs  of  embassies  were  liable  to  the  old  dangers  and 
insults  from  these  malcontents.  On  one  occasion  JI.  du  liosquot, 
Secretary  to  the  French  Legation,  went  out  for  a walk,  attended 
by  a Japanese  guard,  and  was  threatened  by  three  Samourai, 
who  Iwgan  to  iiusheath  their  murderous  swords.  His  guard  im- 
mediately decamped,  whereupon  he  drew  his  revolver  and  stood 
upon  his  defence.  Seeing  his  Ixdd  attitude,  the  cowardly  inena- 
cers  slunk  off  quite  abashed.  Not  only  was  this  return  to  the  old 
sanguinary  threatening  days  visible  at  Yedo,  but  at  the  treaty 
port  of  Nagasaki,  as  wilt  he  seen  by  the  following  statement : — 
§ 452.  British  officers  menaced  hy  Samourai  at  Nayasaki. — 
“ A few  nights  since  Lieut.  Gough,  commanding  Her  Jlajesty’s 
gun-lK)at  ‘ Gra.sshoppcr,’  and  an  officer  from  Her  Jlajesty’s 
con'ctte  ‘ Zebra,’  while  pa.ssing  through  the  native  town,  acci- 
dentally pushed  against  a man  wearing  two  swords,  and,  think- 
ing nothing  of  the  circumstance,  were  alxait  to  pro<‘ced  on  their 
way,  when  one  of  them  discovered  the  fellow  in  the  act  of 
drawing  his  long  sword  from  the  sheath.  The  two  officers 
having  no  wea|xm  of  any  kind,  were  conijK'iled  in  selMefence 
to  Piki^  it  from  him,  and  in  the  scuffie  he  was  knocked  down. 
On  rising,  he  attempted  to  use  his  short  sword,  with  like  results. 
Had  he  killed  the  two  officers  the  matter  would  mo.st  probably 
have  terminated  in  a manner  us  unsatisfactoiy  as  that  relating 
to  the  two  seamen  of  the  ‘ Icarus,’  who  were  cut  down  in  an 
altercation  with  some  anned  Japanese  sailors.  In  this  instance 
the  delinquent  having  got  the  womt  of  the  encounter,  soon 
found  the  oflicial  residence  of  the  British  Consul,  and  got  the 
native  authorities  to  lodge  a comj)laint  with  that  gentleman.”  • 
On  investigation  the  matter  was  fully  explained  to  the  Governor, 
and  ho  rebuked  the  complainant.  Shortly  after  this,  two 
Dutch  residents  were  jostled  and  threatened  by  a couple  of 
these  douhle-sworded  ruffians  in  the  native  city.  One  of  them 
on  reaching  Dc-sima  fouiul  that  they  had  followed  him,  when 
a scuffle  ttwk  place,  but  happily  without  any  serious  results. 
However,  it  was  evident  that  the  dangerous  chesses  were  on  the 

• Correspondent  of  ‘ London  and  China  Telegraph. ' 
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look-out  to  attack  foreigners,  so  that  they  prudently  did  not 
venture  far  from  the  settlements,  and  always  went  abroad 
armed,  e.speeially  after  nightfall.  The  prevailing  impression 
at  this  time  was  tliat  the  anti-foreign  party,  though  much  less 
powerful  than  formerly,  was  by  no  means  extinct,  and  hoped 
still  to  achieve  its  eheri.shed  object,  namely,  the  expulsion  or 
extermination  of  foreigners,  by  involving  them  in  new  troubles 
with  the  Government.  This  party  not  oidy  hated  the  presence 
of  foreigners,  but  hated  the  rulers  of  the  country  for  permitting 
their  ])resence,  and  hence  it  would  have  suited  their  ends  if 
they  could  have  brought  them  into  collision.  Fortunately, 
with  their  extended  knowledge  of  affairs  iu  Japan,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  no  longer  suppo.sed  that  these  outrages  were  insti- 
gated by  the  Government,  therefore  the  cordiality  which  8ul> 
sisted  between  them  was  in  no  way  disturbed,  while  the  autho- 
rities voluntarily  tiK)k  vigorous  measures  tt>  suj)press  the  first 
appearance  of  lawle.ssness  in  the  vicinity  of  the  treatv  {wrts. 

§ 453.  Hireatening  aUitude  of  disbanded  Nagato  soldiery. — 
Not  only  were  these  disbanded  soldiery  and  armed  retainers 
troublesome  to  foreigners  at  the  treaty  ports,  but  they  were  an 
element  of  danger  among  the  discontented  followers  of  the  great 
ex-daimios,  who  had  given  up  their  feudal  rights  to  the  con- 
solidated Government.  Among  the  first  to  murmur  at  the 
“ piping  times  of  peace  ” were  the  courageous  adherents  of  the 
Nagato  family,  who  found  that  their  military  supremacy  was 
now  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  main  body  of  their  force  being 
drafted  into  the  national  army.  The  malcontents  rebelled  at 
the  new  order  of  things,  esj>ecially  the  officers,  who  were  not 
successful  in  obtaining  commissions  equivalent  to  those  they 
held  in  the  clan  corps.  It  was  rejjorted  that  a number  of  them, 
including  a largo  body  of  soldiery,  rose  in  rebellion,  in  order  to 
force  Chosiu  and  his  son  Nagato  to  restore  them  to  their  former 
position.  So  threatening  was  the  attitude  of  these  men,  that  it 
is  said  they  applied  to  Satsuma  and  his  father  Shimadzoo 
Saburo  for  assistance  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak.  These 
overtures  were,  however,  declined  on  the  plea  that  there  were 
similar  symptoms  of  discontent  among  the  disbanded  soldiery 
of  the  Satsuma  clan  who  had  not  been  enrolled  in  the  national 
army.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  local  civil  authorities 
administering  the  government  in  Nagato  province,  or  what 
we  would  denominate  county,  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the 
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military  Samourai,  who  were  reinstated  in  their  former  position 
and  pay,  but  only  temporarily  until  the  matter  could  be  per- 
manently adjusted  by  the  central  Government. 

§ 454.  Discontent  among  the  Mito  retainers  or  Tokugawa  clan. 
— While  the  transition  state  of  afiairs  in  the  south  assumed 
this  threatening  aspect,  similar  demonstrations  of  discontent 
appeared  in  the  north,  esj>ecially  in  Fitatsi,  the  former  feudal  do- 
main of  the  Jlito  family,  of  which  the  ex-Siogoon  Yoshi  Hisa  was 
a member.  However,  he  being  in  forced  retirement,  which  was 
tantamount  to  political  banishment,  the  responsibility  of  being 
head  of  this  once  powerful  house  had  devolved  upon  his  younger 
brother  Slimbu  Tayoo,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  visited  the 
Paris  Exhibition  in  1867.  He  was  a yoimg  man  of  an  amiable 
disposition,  but  not  able  to  control  the  turbulent  followers  of 
his  clan,  who  were  politically  divided  into  three  parties  corre- 
sponding to  our  own  distinctions  of  Conservatives,  Liberals,  and 
lladicals.  Among  them  there  were  continual  feuds,  and  at  this 
unsettled  period  it  broke  out  into  a riot,  so  serious  that  troops 
had  to  be  sent  from  Yedo  to  restore  order.  This  was  soon 
accomplished,  for  most  of  the  3Iito  retainers  had  been  previously 
disarmed  as  Tokugawa  men  who  fought  among  the  insurgents 
during  the  civil  war. 

§ 455.  Biots  in  the  rural  districts  on  account  of  heavy  taxes. — 
Added  to  these  political  disturbances  and  family  feuds,  there 
was  a wide-spread  discontent  among  the  peasantry  and  farmers, 
at  the  heavy  taxes  levied  upon  them,  and  the  scarcity  of  money 
to  pay  them,  in  consequence  of  a deficiency  in  the  rice  crops. 
On  levying  these  taxes  in  some  districts,  where  the  collectors 
acted  rather  harshly  on  demanding  payment,  the  usually  patient 
husbandmen  resisted  them  by  force  of  arms,  to  the  eflusion  of 
blootl.  But  these  riots  were  in  no  sense  political.  All  the 
farmers  wanted  was  time  to  pay  the  taxes  until  they  had 
garnered  the  next  crop.  This  was  granted  to  them,  so  the 
foreigner  traders  imported  rice  largely  from  the  French  colony 
of  Saigon  in  Cochin-China,  to  supplement  the  deficient  harvest. 
In  this  essential  article  of  food  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  tons, 
costing  about  half  a million  sterling,  was  purchased,  but  for 
which  there  would  have  been  a disastrous  famine  in  the  land ; 
and  the  .Japanese  had  sufficient  intelligence  to  see  that  this 
arose  through  the  benefits  of  foreign  trade. 

§ 456.  General  improvement  in  the  country  around  Yokohama. 
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— Notwithstanding  these  occasional  outbreaks  among  the  rural 
population,  the  coimtry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yodo  and 
Yokohama  was  quiet,  and  the  Government  were  zealously 
endeavouring  to  conciliate  all  parties,  and  uphold  law  and 
order  under  the  new  regime.  Great  efforts  were  being  made 
to  improve  the  silk  cultivation,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign 
crops  of  grain,  to  supplement  the  rice  crops.  Beet-root  for  the 
produce  of  sugar  had  already  been  intnxluced,  and  promised  to 
be  in  time  an  important  industry;  while  attention  was  paid 
to  growing  roots  for  cattle-food,  and  generally  to  improving 
the  breeds  of  all  domestic  animals.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
settlement  public  gardens  for  the  recreation  of  the  residents 
wore  laid  out  in  a tasteful  manner  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Mandarin  Bluff  lower  down’  the  bay.  All  the  swamp  beyond 
the  canal  at  the  back  of  the  settlement  was  rapidly  filled  up, 
and  divided  into  lots  for  the  residences  of  natives  trading  with 
foreigners.  Both  classes  of  the  community  were  increasing 
fast,  and  Yokohama  was  becoming  a goodly-sized  town.  There 
was  also  an  increasing  traffic  for  passengers  and  goods  between 
the  port  and  the  capital  along  the  Tokaido.  From  fifty  to  a 
hundred  vehicles  of  various  descriptions  plied  daily  along  this 
great  highway,  which  was  kept  in  excellent  repair  by  the 
Japanese  authorities.  An  iron  bridge  was  built  across  one  of 
the  streams  intersected  by  the  road,  where  toll  was  collected 
to  pay  for  its  erection.  The  vehicles  were  generally  filled  with 
passengers,  one  of  them  being  a four-horse  coach,  driven  by 
Americans,  which  gave  a lively  aspect  to  the  general  traffic. 
But  the  railway  engineers  hud  finished  the  survey  of  the  line, 
and  by  the  close  of  the  year  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  by  native  labourers  under  English  superintendents  in 
preparing  the  embankments  for  laying  the  rails  between  Yedo 
and  Yokohama,  destined  to  supersede  the  traffic  on  the  road. 

§ 457.  Disastrous  explosion  of  an  American  steamer  at  Yedo. 
— Besides  this  land  conveyance  between  the  settlement  and 
city,  there  was  a considerable  traffic  by  water,  the  navigable 
distance  being  about  the  same,  namely,  eighteen  miles.  Most  of 
the  Japanese  passengers  and  cargo  were  carried  in  native  junks, 
but  there  was  a small  American  steamer  plying  on  the  route, 
named  the  ‘ City  of  Yedo.’  This  boat  was  well  patronised  both 
by  natives  and  foreigners,  and  was  considered  a pecuniary  suc- 
cess for  the  future  as  well  as  the  past.  But  these  prosj^ects  were 
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su(l(ienly  extinguished  by  a disastrous  explosion  of  the  engine- 
boiler,  which  demolished  the  vessel,  killed  one-half  of  the 
pa.ssengers,  and  scalded  more  or  less  all  the  others.  At  the 
time  this  terrible  calamity  happened,  the  steamer  had  just 
startcil  from  the  anchorage  at  Vedo,  on  her  return  trip  to 
Yokohama.  There  were  thirteen  foreigners  on  board,  five  of 
whom  were  kilhsl,  seven  wounded,  ami  one  escaped  unhurt. 
Of  Jajmnese,  numlx'ring  a hundred  and  fifty-three,  including 
the  crew,  seventy-one  were  killed  outright,  or  died  of  their 
wounds,  sixty-four  recovered,  and  eighteen  escaped  unhurt.  A 
good  deal  of  ill-feeling  arose  among  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  Japanese  who  died,  and  they  sjiread  a rumour  that  the 
blowing  up  of  the  steamer  was  a design  on  the  part  of 
foreigners  to  injure  the  natives.  This  fal.se  impression  the 
authorities  thought  fit  to  contradict  by  an  oflicial  notification, 
which  had  the  desired  effts't  of  calming  their  mind.s.  Never- 
th(dc8.s,  no  attemjH  wiis  made  to  renew  the  steamboat  traffic  to 
Yedo.  However,  there  was  a line  of  English  lK>ats  plying 
Is'twecn  Y’okohama  and  Hiogo,  that  wiis  well  ])atronized,  as 
the  Japanese  leanied  to  know  the  greatef  safety  of  low-pressure 
engines  in  them,  to  tho.se  of  high  prc.ssure  in  American  boats. 
Moreover,  the  Government  purchtvsed  two  British  steamers  for 
a mail  line  to  Hiogo  and  Naga.saki,  besides  three  steam 
launches  to  j)ly  between  Nee-e-gata  and  the  minenil  Isle  of 
Sado. 

§ 4.58.  Anniversary  of  the  Mikado's  accession  held  at  Hiogo. — 
Notwithstanding  this  mishaji  with  a small  American  steamer 
plying  on  inland  waters,  both  foreigners  and  natives  had  no 
fear  in  travelling  by  the  ocean  steamships  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steam  Ship  Compiuiy,  the  succe.ss  of  which  was  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  exjwctations.  Starting  originally  with  one 
steamer  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  tons  burthen,  the  com- 
{)any  quickly  found  profitable  employment  for  a second  and 
a thirtl  of  larger  tonnage,  and  in  little  more  than  a year  they 
added  one  of  four  thousand  tons.  These  vessels  had  their 
route  from  San  Francisco  to  the  newly  opened  port  of  Hiogo- 
KoIm',  making  the  most  profitable  jjart  of  their  voyages  Ijctween 
there  and  Yokohama.  That  settlement  continued  throughout 
the  second  year  of  its  existence  to  progress  most  satisfactorily, 
both  in  regard  to  commerce  and  the  amicable  relations  sub- 
sisting Ix'tween  the  re.sidents  and  inhabitants.  This  was  ex- 
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emplified  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  anniversary  of  His 
Majesty  the  Mikado’s  accession  to  the  throne  in  the  month  of 
October,  1808,  he  being  then  seventeen  years  of  age.  The 
Japanese  man-of-war,  ‘Fusi  Yama,’  was  in  harbour,  and  fired 
salutes  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  simset,  and  a salute  was  also  fired 
from  the  forts  of  Temposan.  The  majority  of  the  foreign  ships 
in  port  were  gaily  dressed  with  flags,  several  of  them  firing 
salutes  at  noon.  In  the  evening  the  principal  thoroughfares 
were  illimiinated  in  the  usual  Japanese  fashion,  and  a continuous 
beating  of  drums  testified  in  the  loudest  manner  the  loyalty 
of  the  inhabitants.  An  entertainment  was  given  by  the  native 
authorities  in  celebration  and  honour  of  the  occasion,  to  which 
the  consular  body  were  invited.  The  Vice-Governor  presided, 
and  Colonel  Stewart,  Her  Majesty’s  Consul,  proposed  the 
Mikado’s  health,  expressing  the  good  wishes  of  himself  and 
colleagues,  and  the  foreign  community  generally,  towards  the 
Monarch  of  Japan  and  his  Government,  which  was  cordially 
responded  to  by  the  chairman  in  Japanese  style. 

§ 459.  Osaka  abandoned  by  the  foreign  merchants. — On  the 
opening  of  the  city  of  Osaka  to  foreign  trade,  great  expecta- 
tions were  entertained  of  the  large  commerce  to  be  transacted 
with  the  reputed  wealthy  merchants  resident  there ; while  the 
prospects  were  anything  but  encouraging  to  the  pioneer  traders 
of  the  Hiogo-Kobe  settlement.  A couple  of  years’  experience, 
however,  reversed  the  opinions  of  the  residents.  While  the 
latter  progressed  satisfactorily,  the  former  rapidly  declined 
from  the  very  limited  position  it  had  attained,  until  it  was 
virtually  abandoned  by  foreign  traders.  Not  only  was  this  the 
case,  but  the  buildings  originally  erected  for  their  accommo- 
dation, being  wooden  structures,  they  had  them  pulled  down 
and  re-erected  at  Kobe.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  only  three 
buildings  of  this  kind  stood  on  the  concession,  and  the  land- 
renters  of  the  abandoned  sites  asked  the  authorities  to  release 
them  from  paying  taxes  while  their  allotments  remained  value- 
less to  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  grand  railway 
project  intended  to  imite  Hiogo  and  Osaka  was  dropped ; 
though  the  telegraph  was  completed,  and  pretty  well  patronized 
both  by  foreigners  and  natives. 

§ 460.  Visit  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes  to  the  territory  of  Kit  or 
Koshiu. — On  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula  formed  on  its 
western  shores  by  the  Gulf  of  Osaka  and  Kii  Channel,  leading 
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to  the  Inland  Sea,  is  situated  the  territory  of  Koshiu,  one  of  the 
great  daimios,  who  surrendered  his  feudal  estates  to  the  Mikado. 
Under  the  Siog(x)n’s  rigime  his  income  was  estimated  at  half 
a million  sterling,  and  he  could  raise  a contingent  of  thirty 
thousand  men.  His  family,  named  Kii,  were  daimios  of  the 
Sankay  class,  second  in  rank  to  Owari,  from  whom  the  Siogoons 
were  chosen ; and,  on  yielding  up  his  lands  and  privileges,  he 
was  apjK)inted  Governor  of  the  province  around  his  domains, 
with  a suitable  income  to  maintain  his  dignity.  Kot  having 
visited  that  picturesque  part  of  Japan,  Sir  Harry  Parkes  inti- 
mated the  fact  to  Koshiu,  and  re<!<nved  an  invitation  to  visit 
him  at  the  ancient  family  castle  of  Wakamaya.  Accordingly 
he  proceeded,  with  Lady  Parkes  and  suite,  on  board  H.M.S. 
‘ Sylvia,’  and  arrived  at  the  port  of  Wakamura  about  the  end 
of  November.  On  landing,  the  party  found  that  a large  temple 
had  been  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  furnished  throughout 
in  European  style.  They  were  received  by  some  high  oflicers 
and  a guard  of  honour,  conducted  to  the  temple,  and  the 
gentlemen  accommtxlated  with  finely  caparisoned  horses,  to 
proceed,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  Lancers,  to  the  castle  two 
miles  and  a half  distant.  Here  they  met  with  a grand  recep- 
tion from  their  noble  host  in  a hall  of  state.  In  the  afternoon 
he  paid  a visit  to  Lady  Parkes,  imd  then  proceeded  on  board 
the  ‘ Sylvia.’  A ppand  entertainment  was  given  to  the  guests 
in  the  evening,  when  a lady  of  the  household  was  present,  who 
bore  herself  throughout  the  evening  with  such  ladylike  grace 
and  ease  as  to  excite  the  atbniration  of  all  present.  During 
the  two  following  days  they  rode  into  the  country,  and  were 
delighted  with  the  picturesque  scenery'  and  the  fertile  agricul- 
tural lands,  thickly  populated  by  an  industrious  peasantry. 
Wherever  the  cavalcade  proceeded  the  j)cople  all  fell  on  their 
knees  while  it  passed.  Everywhere  the  streets  and  roads  were 
well  swept  and  wateretl,  and  generally  an  air  of  cleanliness  and 
prosperity  prevailed. 

§ 4G1.  Hot  springs  at  Simahara,  near  NagasaM,  open  to 
foreigners. — Similar  friendly  overtures  to  foreigners  were  en- 
acted at  Nagasaki  at  this  time.  A short  distance  from  that 
town  are  the  famous  mineral  springs  of  Simahara,  used  by  the 
Japanese  from  tune  immemorial  as  hot  baths  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses. These  were  exclusively  frequented  by  the  natives,  but 
now  they  were  voluntarily  opened  to  foreigners,  under  certain 
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regulations.  ^lany  residents  availed  themselves  of  the  pri- 
vilege, and  found  the  arrangements  excellent,  and  the  charges 
very  moderate ; a batli  when  engaged  by  any  person  was  kept 
exclusively  for  his  use  during  his  stay.  Some  of  them  were 
vapour  baths.  Those  used  by  foreigners  were  kept  separate 
from  the  others,  and  great  attention  paid  to  their  cleanliness, 
each  being  emptied  and  scrubbed  after  use.  Of  general  progress 
otherwise,  there  was  very  little  to  record  during  the  year  at  the 
settlement.  At  its  close,  a meeting  of  land-renters  took  place, 
to  try  to  get  their  rents  reduced;  these  being  so  high  that 
they  seriously  affected  house  property,  at  a time  when  extreme 
depression  of  trade  existed.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
it  was  stated  that  from  1861  to  1870  (both  years  included)  the 
sum  of  one  himdred  and  forty-seven  thousand  dollars  had  been 
paid  to  the  Japanese  for  the  rent  of  the  bare  ground  only.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  rate  should  be  reduced  one-half. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

1871. 

Feudal  Territories  cuanged  into  Imperial  Domains  — Daimios  made  Gover- 
nors— RhXJONSTRUCnON  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT,  CiVIL  SERVICE,  AND  ARMT  — 
Mint  opened. 

§ 462.  Transference  of  the  feudal  lands  to  the  sovereign  power.  § 463.  Improved 
status  of  the  Mikado's  officers  at  the  Court  of  Yedo.  § 464.  Daimios  appointed 
governors  of  their  former  domains.  § 465.  Governors  summoned  to  a great  council 
at  Yedo,  § 466.  Influx  of  SaUumn,  Tosa,  and  Knnga  troops  into  Yedo.  § 467. 
Reconstruction  of  the  Mikado's  first  Government.  § 468.  Mikado's  edict  abolish- 
ing feudal  tenures  read  in  council.  § 469.  Murmurs  of  the  petty  clans  at  the 
extinction  of  their  power.  § 470.  Reconstruction  of  the  army;  clad  in  European 
[ uniforms.  §471.  Proposal  to  combine  all  war-ships  into  a navy  not  entertained. 
§ 472.  Scale  of  salaries  paid  in  the  civil  service  departments.  § 473.  Statistics 
of  foreigners  in  Government  employ  this  year.  § 474.  Ceremonial  on  the  opening 
of  the  new  Imperial  Mint  at  Osaka.  § 475.  Names,  value,  and  description  of  the 
old  metallic  currency.  § 476.  Denomination,  standard,  and  value  of  the  new  gold 
and  silver  coinage.  § 477.  Successful  progress  of  the  mint  and  issue  of  coinage. 
§ 478.  Ancient  gold-mines  of  Sado  beiog  worked  by  machinery.  § 479.  Departure 
of  the  Mikado's  Embassy  for  America  and  Europe.  § 480.  An  approximate  census 
of  the  population  published.  § 481.  Sanguinary  outrage  on  two  foreign  pro- 
fessors of  Yedo  College.  § 482.  Capture  aud  punishment  of  the  assassins.  § 483. 
General  decline  in  trade  at  the  treaty  ports  during  the  year. 

§ 462.  Transference  of  the  feudal  lands  to  the  sovereign 
•power. — Among  the  radical  reforms  and  changes  introduced  by 
the  new  Administration,  not  the  least  was  that  of  the  offitdal 
nomenclature,  which  became  very  puzzling  to  foreigners.  We 
have  seen  how  Yedo  was  altered  to  To-iftyo,  Kioto,  or  Miaco,  to 
8ai-Kiyo,  and  other  topographical  names.  In  like  manner  a 
complete  change  occurred  in  the  designations  of  the  Court  and 
Government  titles,  even  to  that  of  the  Mikado  himself,  who 
was  more  frequently  addressed  as  the  Ten-no.  Following  the 
same  rule  we  find,  at  this  time,  that  the  ex-daimios  were  deno- 
minated “ Chihanji,”  while  the  title  and  rank  of  the  Siogoon 
was  expunged  from  the  heraldic  list.  The  important  fwint  in 
the  alteration  of  the  feudatorial  titles  was  the  fact  that  the  old 
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material  wealth  and  power  went  along  with  them.  It  was  a 
hard  struggle  for  many  of  the  proud  veteran  daimios  to  ex- 
change their  semi-independent  state  to  that  of  a humble  subject, 
shorn  of  all  his  feudal  jianoply  of  state.  Nevertheless,  one  by 
one  they  submitted  to  the  new  order  of  things,  until  there  was 
now  not  one  dissentient  noble  who  had  not  given  in  his  allegiance 
to  his  legitimate  sovereign  and  the  reformed  Government. 
Prior  to  the  revolution  the  hold  of  the  central  Government  on 
the  daimios  was  weak,  and  its  liability  to  serious  disturbance 
very  great  and  constant  on  this  account.  The  main  object, 
therefore,  of  the  Administration  at  this  transition  period  was  to 
strengthen  itself  as  much  as  possible  by  the  substitution  of 
officers  directly  from  Yedo  for  those  chosen  by  the  ex-daimios. 
This  process,  however,  required  great  discretion  and  tenderness, 
and  only  to  be  carried  out  when  the  internal  condition  of  a district 
was  such  as  to  afford  a fair  pretext  for  the  ehangi^  Hence  the 
transformation  proceeflcd  slowly,  but  surely  and  discreetly ; for 
honest  and  exjMjrienced  officials  were  required  to  ensure  its 
steady  working,  and  these  were  rare  in  Japan. 

§ 463.  Improved  siatus  of  the  Mikado's  officers  at  the  Court  of 
Yedo. — Among  the  most  notable  of  the  new  officials  who  came 
to  Yedo  with  the  Mikado  were  the  Kug'es,  or  high  officers  of  his 
Court,  who  were  all  of  the  most  ancient  noble  de.scent.  liy 
their  position  in  the  royal  household  they  wielded  considerable 
power  in  the  State,  yet  they  had  no  estates  to  maintain  their 
dignity,  living  ujx>n  salaries  and  the  bounty  of  their  sovereign 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Court.  Hence  the  work  of  trans- 
forming feudal  territories  into  Imperial  domains  did  not  affect 
them,  except  where  it  indirectly  exalted  them  above  the 
proudest  of  the  ci-devant  daimios  at  the  capital.  Foreigners 
who  saw  some  twenty  of  these  Kug'es  for  the  first  time  in  the 
train  of  the  Mikado  on  his  entry  into  Yedo,  observed  a marked 
distinction  in  features  and  costume  lietween  them  and  the 
daimios.  Many  of  them  were  remarkably  handsome  men,  with 
faces  possessing  much  character,  but  in  one  particular  differing 
from  their  rivals  and  military  chiefs,  many  of  whom  too  had 
striking  features.  They  had,  one  and  all,  the  sickly  pallor  of 
complexion  which  is  the  result  of  sedentary  and  luxurious  life, 
and  abstinence  from  movement  in  the  open  air,  which  darkened 
still  more  the  swarthy  complexion  of  their  rougher  confreres 
who  lived  in  the  pmvinces.  In  their  costume  they  were  easily 
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distinguishable  by  the  addition  to  the  shoe-shaped  head-dress 
of  a Japanese  noble  of  a slip  of  stiff  cmp<\  semi-transparent, 
and  enriched  by  a pattern  woven  in  tlie  stuff,  about  four  inches 
broad  and  thi'ee  feet  long,  stiffened  by  a wire  on  each  side. 
This  fa.stened  to  the  top  of  the  liead  and  falling  down  over  the 
back,  like  a heron’s  plume,  distinctly  marked  them  out  from 
the  daimios,  whose  rich  state  dresses  of  brocade  of  various 
colours  were  in  many  other  respects  similar  to  theirs.  Of 
these  Kuges  many  received  high  and  lucrative  appointments 
imder  the  new  regime ; but  their  jKilitical  faithfulness  could 
not  be  depended  on  by  the  Government. 

§ 404.  Daimios  appointed  governors  of  their  former  domains. 
— As  already  stated,  the  title  of  “ daimio  ” was  atadished,  and 
that  of  Chihanji  substituted,  thereby  signifying  that  they  were 
appointed  governors  or  lieutenant-governors  of  the  territories 
hitherto  held  in  fief  by  them  from  the  sovereign.  In  surrender- 
ing these  domains  they  also  relinquished  the  revenues  to  the 
State,  which  were  handed  over  to  the  Finance  Minister  at  Yedo, 
less  the  cost  of  collection,  and  the  amount  allowed  to  each 
chihanji  us  interest  on  the  value  of  the  lands  he  surrendered. 
At  the  first  these  domains  were  termed  han,  signifying  a feudal 
division  of  the  territory,  a title  which  the  new  Government,  in 
consideration  of  the  ex-daimios’  feelings,  did  not  care  to  disturb. 
Hence  the  former  retainers  and  peasantry  looked  upon  the 
change  as  more  of  a nominal  than  real  surrender  of  their  chief 
and  his  family’s  ancient  rights.  While  the  eighteen  nobles  of 
the  first  rank  loyally  carried  out  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, both  in  letter  and  spirit,  a larger  number  of  inferior 
nobility  were  earele.ss  in  performing  their  new  duties,  and  clung 
to  the  old  feudal  forms,  though  ostensibly  acting  as  deputy- 
governors. 

§ 465.  Governors  summoned  to  a greed  council  at  Yedo. — This 
unsjitisfactory  working  of  the  new  system  called  for  further 
reform,  and  the  Jlinistry  discussed  the  question  of  summoning 
all  the  governors  and  lieutenant-governors  to  a grand  council 
at  Yedo.  Although  not  altogether  unanimous,  there  was  a 
sufficient  majority  of  progressionists  in  the  Cabinet  to  advise 
the  Mikado  to  issue  an  edict  of  this  purport,  which  was  con- 
genial to  the  mind  of  the  young  monarch  himself.  At  one 
time  it  was  rumoured  that  in  future  the  Chihanji  were  to  be 
called  upon  to  reside  at  the  capital  for  three  months  in  four 
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relays,  so  that  in  three  years  every  one  would  be  doiiiiciled 
within  the  prt'cincts  of  the  Court  at  Yedo.  The  object  of  this 
was  not,  as  under  tlie  Sio<r(xms,  to  iinjmverish  the  nobles  by 
the  enforctid  removal  of  themselves  and  families,  but  to  educate 
them  as  it  wenj  in  the  ixilicy  and  principles  of  the  Mikado’s 
Government.  The  leadin;;  nobles  of  the  legislative  council 
being  consulted  on  this  question,  discountenanced  the  j>ropo- 
sition,  as  savouring  to)  much  of  the  obnoxious  law  of  the 
Siogoons,  re([uiring  an  enforced  residence  of  six  months  at 
Yedo,  therefore  the  projx)S(Hl  measure  was  abandoned. 

§ 466.  Influx  of  Salsuma,  Tosa,  and  Kanga  troops  into  Yedo. 
— Among  the  first  of  the  governors  to  respond  to  the  summons 
was  Satsuma,  and  his  father,  Shimadzix)  Haburo,  who  still  repre- 
sented his  clan  uj)ou  all  great  ociaisions.  Not  only  did  they 
appear  in  state,  but  they  were  accomjxinied  by  two  battalions  of 
disciplined  infantry,  each  eight  hundred  strt)ng,  and  armed  with 
Enfield  rifles.  They  came  in  this  armerl  fashion,  not  to  thwart, 
but  for  the  avowed  purjxise  of  supjxjrting  the  Government  by 
force  of  anns  if  need  be.  In  return  the  ^Mikado,  on  the  advice 
of  his  Ministry,  cheerfully  rec^ognized  the  loyalty  of  the  Hatsuma 
chiefs.  A batbilion  of  infantry  from  the  Kanga  chin  followed 
these  troops,  and  they  were  reinforced  by  a number  of  Tosa 
infantry,  with  a troop  of  a hundred  well-mounted  cavalr)’. 
These  and  other  contingents  of  loyal  tnx)ps  added  to  the  garri- 
son of  Yedo  more  than  filled  the  available  barracks,  which  were 
now  of  comparatively  limited  extent  after  being  dismantled 
during  the  revolution. 

§ 467.  Reconstruction  of  the  Mikado’s  first  Government. — 
While  the  Chihanji  were  prix-ceding  to  To-kiyo  from  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  realm,  which  necessarily  (X'cuj)ied  several 
months,  the  leaders  of  the  Administration  deenusl  it  advisable 
to  make  some  changes  among  its  members,  w ith  a view  to  the 
Cabinet  being  unanimous  in  their  policy.  On  being  re- 
constituted there  were  no  imjxjrtant  changes,  as  the  leading 
Ministers  retainefl  office  or,  after  dismissal,  were  re-appointed. 
Sanjo  continued  in  his  post  as  Prime  Minister,  and  undertook 
the  duties  of  the  Jlinister  of  Religion,  vacated  by  Nakayama. 
The  calm  judgment  and  firm  but  placid  manner  of  this  states- 
man gave  him  great  influence  in  the  National  Councils, 
although  a yoimg  man  t!om|)arutively  to  his  more  venerable 
colleagues.  Saigo  Kichinosuko  was  re-ap}X)inted  Councillor  of 
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State,  having  special  control  over  the  War  Department.  This 
noble  belonged  to  the  Tosa  clan ; and,  his  reputation  as  a general 
qualifying  him  for  the  post,  he  was  acceptable  to  the  military 
section  of  the  nation,  esjwcially  at  an  important  juncture,  when 
it  was  announced  that  a national  army  should  immediately  be 
enrolled  upon  a European  model.  Kido,  of  the  Nagato  clan, 
retained  his  place,  nor  could  his  presence  from  the  Board  of 
Councillors  be  dispensed  with.  Perhaps  no  statesman  in  Japan 
had  shown  more  foresight,  determination  and  knowledge  of  the 
necessities  of  the  State  than  he  did.  Okubo,  of  the  clan  Satsuma, 
was  re-appointed  a Councillor  charged  with  the  important 
Department  of  Finance,  assisted  by  Okuma  as  Vice-Minister; 
both  of  them  were  capable  men,  but  the  first  was  not  expe- 
rienced enough  in  financial  affairs.  Sawa  resigned  his  post  as 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was  succeedetl  by  Iwakura, 
of  whom  there  is  much  to  record  in  these  annals,  as  the  first 
Ambassador  from  the  Mikado  to  Foreign  Treaty  Powers.  At 
the  time,  this  apjwintment  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
representatives  of  these  Powers  at  Yedo.  Aot,  indeed,  that 
his  predecessor  was  in  any  way  adverse  to  foreigners ; but  it  was 
doubted  whether  he  was  able  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  external  relations  of  the  empire  brought  him  face  to 
face.  Iwakura,  on  the  other  hand,  while  fully  understanding 
the  problems  presented  by  the  internal  condition  of  the  realm, 
had  more  definite  views  of  the  exigencies  presented  by  its 
foreign  relations,  lie  had  been  the  Mikado’s  right-hand  man 
since  his  accession  to  the  executive  power,  and  had  largely 
moulded  the  new  condition  of  the  country  and  the  policy  of  its 
rulers.  Last,  but  not  least  in  importance.  Goto  Shojiro  was 
created  President  of  the  Kobusho,  or  Board  of  Works.  His 
name  was  well  known  to  foreigners,  as  he  it  was  who  rode  hy 
the  side  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes  at  the  time  when  the  attempt  was 
made  on  the  British  Minister’s  life  at  Kioto,  in  March,  lS(i8, 
and  who  cut  down  one  of  the  assassins — a service  which  the 
British  Government  recognized,  by  presenting  him  with  a sword, 
as  a mark  of  gratitude  and  respect  for  his  chivalrous  conduct 
on  the  oc'casion.* 

§ 468.  Mikado’s  edict  dhalishing  feudal  tenures  read  in  council. — 
Summer  passed  over,  and  autumn  was  well  advanced  before  the 
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Grand  Ck)iincil  of  Chihanji  had  fully  assembled  at  Yedo,  and 
the  Government  had  matured  its  policy  respecting  the  vital 
measure  under  deliberation,  for  the  better  administration  of 
the  districts  under  their  governorship.  After  many  weighty 
consultations  in  the  Cabinet,  it  was  resolved  to  deal  vigorously 
with  the  question,  by  abolishing  the  feudal  tenure  of  land 
entirely,  and  restoring  the  ancient  rights  of  the  legitimate 
sovereign,  as  sole  proprietor,  with  power  to  levy  rates  and 
taxes  as  an  Imperial  revenue.  This  policy  being  assented  to  by 
all  the  political  estates  of  the  realm,  the  whole  of  the  Chihanji 
were  summoned  to  the  palace  at  Yedo,  to  hear  the  edict  pro- 
mulgating the  new  law.  On  the  20th  of  September  they 
assembled  in  the  audience  chamber,  where  His  Majesty  the 
Mikado,  or  Ten-no,  Mutsh’to,  sat  in  state,  surrounded  by  his 
Ministers  and  great  officers  of  his  household.  In  the  presence 
of  this  imposing  and  august  assembly,  the  Prime  Minister 
f Sanjo  read  the  following  decree : “ It  appears  to  me  that  in  the 
time  of  reformation,  if  it  is  our  desire  to  aid  and  make  our 
people  happy,  and  to  take  an  honourable  position  with  respect 
to  other  nations,  we  should  make  the  reality  correspond  to  the 
name,  to  centralize  the  Governmental  power.  I previously 
ordered  the  Han  (or  feudatories)  -to  send  up  reports  of  their 
affairs,  and  appointed  the  daimios  to  be  (in  future)  Chihanji 
(governors),  and  prescribed  for  each  his  duties.  Having  for 
several  hundred  years  been  hereditary  rulers,  some  were  satisfied 
merely  with  the  name,  and  neglected  these  duties.  How,  then, 
can  the  people  be  made  happy,  or  we  take  an  honourable  stand 
among  the  nations  ? I deeply  lament  this  state  of  things,  and 
now  abolish  the  Han,  and  convert  them  into  Ken  (or  royal 
domains).  In  performing  your  duties,  do  away  with  all  useless 
matters;  cleave  to  retrenchment;  put  off  all  unnecessary 
expenses  and  abrogate  all  troublesome  laws.  Do  you,  my 
servants,  carry  out  this  my  mind.” 

§ 469.  Murmurs  of  the  petty  clans  at  the  extinction  of  their 
potver. — This  decisive  decree  was  received  silently  by  the 
assembled  throng,  who  bowed  their  heads  in  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  Mikado,  the  monarch  of  sacred  descent  from 
the  Kami,  or  Gods.*  As  already  stated,  the  nobles  of  Satsuma, 

* He  was  also  called  7en>no.  or  signifying  **  Son  of  Heaven ; '*  Kwo^tei, 

**  the  Emperor.’*  equivalent  to  Whan^ti  in  China,  and  addreased  as  Hei-ka^  His 
Majesty,’*  in  all  public  documents. 
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Nttgiito,  'I'osa,  Kaugu,  and  other  great  peers  of  the  realm,  eor- 
dially  and  loyally  carried  out  the  la‘hests  of  their  legitimate 
sovereign,  and  were  prepared  to  maintain  his  regal  power  over 
the  broad  lands  imdcr  their  charge,  and  render  his  Government 
a just  return  of  the  revenues.  But  among  the  e^-feudai 
daimios,  who  liehl  subordinate  posts  under  the  new  regime, 
there  were  many  malcontents.  Though  they  ostensibly  approved 
of  the  edict  wliile  within  the  siicred  precincts  of  the  palace, 
yet  when  they  returned  to  their  old  retainers  who  had  accom- 
panied them  to  Yedo,  they  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in 
“ murmurs  not  loud,  but  det'p.”  These  f>etty  daimios  and  their 
followers  were  e.vactly  in  the  position  of  the  Scottish  Highland 
chieftains,  when  the  British  Government  abolished  the  clans  in 
the  last  century.  They  saw  that  their  jKjwer  was  gone,  and 
they  could  no  longer  carry  on  feuds  against  each  otlier,  or  levy 
“Black  ^lail,”  upon  the  industrious  inhabitants,  while  they 
must  conform  to  the  new  reign  of  law  and  onler,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  officers  and  trtH)[)s  from  the  central  Government 
at  Yedo.  The  reformed  position  of  affairs  so  exivspenited  the 
more  turbulent  of  the  provincial  retainers  at  Yedo,  that  they 
showed  symptoms  of  rebellion.  This  was  especially  the  case, 
when  the  Government  promptly  posted  over  the  city  the  decree, 
with  a j)roelamation  appended,  stating  that  the  clan  system 
would  be  abolished  with  strictness  and  e.xpedition.  But  the 
attempts  at  a rising  received  ix  quietus  from  the  evident  solidity 
of  the  governmental  power;  tlie  calm  manner  in  wdiich  it 
carried  out  its  designs,  and  the  jwtent  display  of  a strong 
discipline  force  to  back  their  policy. 

§ 470.  Reconstruction  of  the  army;  dad  in  foreign  uniforms. — 
At  this  time  the  garrison  of  Yedo  presented  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  consolidating  all  the  forces  in  Japan,  and  recon- 
structing the  Imperial  army.  It  was  not  intended  to  mobilize 
all  the  provincial  troops,  but  to  form  regiments  out  of  the  old 
bands  of  retainers,  and  render  them  amenable  for  their  disci- 
pline to  the  generals  appointed  by  the  War  Minister.  Neither 
was  it  intended  that  they  should  be  equipped  alike,  but  the 
Mikado’s  troops  were  to  be  clothed  in  a uniform  distinguishing 
them  from  those  of  the  j)rovincial  corps.  The  average  .Taj)anest^ 
soldier  is  less  in  stature  than  the  ordinary  European  j)rivate, 
but  he  looked  a much  larger  and  stronger  man,  in  his  own 
native  dress.  When,  however,  he  was  clad  in  foreign  garments. 
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intended  to  make  him  appear  like  a Western  soldier,  he  looked 
much  smaller,  feebh;r,  and  less  to  be  ilreaded  as  an  antagonist 
than  before.  The  first  uniform  adopted  was  a dingy,  shoddy, 
black  tunic,  not  made,  nor  apparently  intended,  to  fit  him ; while 
the  cartouche-box  was  strapped  imder  the  garment,  instead  of 
being  neatly  belted  round  his  waist  outside,  and  thus  giving 
him  the  appearance  of  being  hump-backed,  w hich  was  rendered 
more  ludicrous  by  the  protuberant  knees  and  drag  of  the  feet 
from  the  wearing  of  sjxndals  formerly.  After  various  attempts 
at  improving  the  unifonn  and  accoutrements  of  the  Imperial 
army,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  men  from  the  provincial 
regiments,  it  was  decide<l  to  clothe  the  infantry  as  follows : — 
drey  trowsers  with  a yellow  stripe,  a blue  jacket,  a real  cap  or 
liefi,  black  braided,  wide  peak,  with  the  Mikado’s  crest  in  gold 
lace  over  the  peak,  and  foreign  leather  boots,  instead  of  native 
sandals,  which  the  provincial  troops  continued  to  wear.  This  was 
a curious  mixture  of  French  military,  British  naval  and  volun- 
teer imiforms,  to  a foreign  eye  having  a motley  aj){)earance, 
but  the  clothes  were  of  good  material  and  fitted  the  men  pretty 
fairly.  While  the  privates  and  inferior  officers  were  thus  clad, 
the  superior  officers  of  both  Imperial  and  provincial  regiments 
went  in  for  abundance  of  gold-lace  over  their  tunics,  caps,  and 
trowsers.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  the  demand  for  that 
embroidery  far  exceeded  the  supply ; so  that  one  of  the  army 
tailors  ordered  through  a foreign  mercantile  firm  twenty  thou- 
sand yards  of  gold  lace  of  different  widths  from  the  manu- 
facturers at  Belgium.  At  the  same  time  the  Government 
invited  the  services  of  German  military  instructors,  besides 
sending  an  extensive  order  for  a supply  of  needle-guns.  The 
latter,  however,  were  not  generally  adopted,  and  the  Martini- 
Henry  rifle  has  been  selected  for  the  national  army  weapon. 

§ 471.  Proposal  to  combine  aU  •war-ships  into  a navy  not  enter- 
tained.— A similar  proposition  was  mooted  to  the  foregoing 
consolidation  of  the  land  forces,  regarding  the  organization  of  a 
national  navy,  comprising  the  whole  Imperial  and  provincial 
foreign-built  ships  of  war.  This  project  emanated  from  the 
Chihanji  of  Higo,  an  ex-daimio  of  the  first  rank,  whose  territory 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  Island  of  Kiusiu,  yielding  a revenue 
equivalent  to  four  hundred  thousand  potmds  per  annum.  On 
transferring  his  extensive  land  possessions  to  the  Mikado,  he, 
along  with  Satsnma,  Nagato,  Tosa,  Kanga,  and  others,  who  had 
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invested  largely  in  foreign  ships,  retained  all  their  property 
afloat,  as  well  as  their  family  movables  and  residences  on 
shore.  On  the  subject  of  ships  and  tmde  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  ex-daimios  he  addressed  a memorial  to  the  Mikado,  setting 
forth  his  views  to  the  following  purport.  He  expressed  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  navy  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  and  all  ships  of  war  held  by  ex-feudatories 
should  be  delivered  over  to  the  central  authority,  at  a fixed 
value,  for  which  interest  should  be  paid  annually,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  land  transfers.  Moreover,  he  suggested  that  the  Chi- 
hanji  should  at  once  be  called  upon  to  dispose  of  their  interests 
in  steamers  and  sailing-ships  employed  in  commerce, — these, 
he  said,  should  be  purchased  by  wealthy  and  enterprising 
merchants,  or  trading  companies;  that  all  mercantile  pursuits 
should  be  given  up  by  the  Japanese  nobility,  and  left  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  native  merchants  of  their  several  districts. 
He  concluded  by  saying  that,  if  his  propositions  were  approved 
of,  he  was  prepared  to  set  an  example  by  at  once  acting  upon 
the  doctrines  he  advanced.  It  is  plain  that  the  basis  of  these 
proposals  was  derived  from  the  constitution  of  the  British 
navy  and  status  of  the  nobility,  where  no  private  person  or 
association  can  be  possessed  of  a ship  of  war,  while  it  is  con- 
sidered infra  dignitas  for  a peer  of  the  realm  to  engage  in 
trade.  However,  these  proposals  and  suggestions  were  cither 
not  entertained  by  the  Mikado’s  advisers,  or  they  did  not  see 
their  way  to  purchase  the  war-ships  with  an  almost  impoverished 
exchequer,  especially  when  their  policy  was  on  the  path  of 
peace.  At  the  same  time  the  Government  did  not  neglect  the 
efficient  maintenance  of  the  squadron  handed  over  by  their 
predecessors  under  the  Siogoon,  which  has  not  been  augmented, 
but  forms  a nucleus  for  the  future  navy  of  Japan. 

§ 472.  Seale  of  salaries  paid  in  the  civil  service  departments. — 
After  the  army  and  navy,  the  reconstruction  of  the  civil  service 
demanded  the  attention  of  the  Government.  The  oflScials  were 
classified  under  ten  diflferent  heads  in  the  scale  of  pay ; com- 
mencing with  the  Prime  Minister  and  ending  with  the  lowest 
junior  clerks.  Economy  being  the  order  of  the  day,  the  salaries 
were  put  at  the  lowest  |X)88ible  amoimt.  Hitherto  these  had 
been  calculated  after  the  old  feudal  system  of  payments  in 
kind,  as  has  been  frequently  shown,  by  estimating  a kokoo  of 
rice  at  fifteen  shillings  sterling.  Under  the  Siogoon  and  daimios 
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all  classes  of  oflBcers  entitled  to  pay  could  claim  the  rice,  and 
actually  did  so  in  the  provinces,  by  which  their  pay  was  in- 
creased during  times  of  scarcity,  when  they  received  a high 
price  for  it.  Under  the  new  regime  the  salaries  of  those  in  the 
civil  service  were  paid  monthly  in  cash  instead  of  rice,  and  fixed 
upon  the  basis  of  the  “ rio,”  equivalent  to  4s.  fid.  English.  There 
were  a few  perquisites  and  advantages  enjoyed  by  some  of  the 
officers,  which  increased  the  remuneration  they  received  ; but  it 
will  be  manifest,  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Premier,  who 
heads  the  list,  was  only  paid  eight  hundred  rios  per  month,  and 
the  Governor  of  the  Kanagawa  domain  but  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  about  56Z.  5s.  English,  that  the  pay  to  officials  in  this 
service  was  calculated  upon  a much  lower  basis  than  obtains  in 
Europe — too  little,  indeed,  to  support  the  dignity  and  import- 
ance of  the  higher  class  of  officials.  It  was  considered  by  some 
foreigners,  who  had  good  opportimities  of  knowing,  that  the 
offices  were  overcrowded  for  the  work  done,  which  could  easily 
have  been  performed  by  half  the  number  in  them,  and  if  the 
best  officers  were  retained  and  re<^eived  the  pay  of  the  others 
discharged,  it  would  offer  a sufficient  inducement  to  the  most 
competent  men  of  the  country  to  engage  in  the  civil  service, 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  the  case. 

§ 473.  Statistics  of  foreigners  in  Government  employ  this  year. 
— In  contrast  to  this  parsimony  in  remunerating  native  Govern- 
ment employes,  the  handsome  pay  received  by  some  of  the 
foreigners  in  the  varioiis  services  may  be  cited.  With  an 
openness  for  which  they  deserve  credit,  the  heads  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  or  Guaimusho,  issued  two  small  handbooks 
printed  in  the  Kaiagana  character,  stating  the  number  of 
foreigners  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  their  residences 
and  occupations,  the  time  for  which  they  were  engaged,  and  the 
person  or  authorities  with  whom  their  contracts  were  made, 
together  with,  in  many  cases,  the  amount  of  their  salaries. 
From  these  returns  we  find  that  in  the  public  works,  educa- 
tional, and  other  departments,  there  were  214  foreigners  in 
direct  employ  of  the  central  Government,  receiving  salaries 
ranging  from  equivalents  of  3500f.  to  lOOf.  per  annum.  This 
shows  that  many  of  these  gentlemen  received  more  pay  for 
their  services  than  the  highest  officers  of  the  State.  Of  course, 
in  saying  so,  the  remark  dues  not  apply  to  the  incomes  from 
other  sources.  The  nationality  of  the  employh  referred  to  was 
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as  follows  : — British,  119 ; French,  50 ; American,  16  ; Dutch,  2 ; 
Prussian,  8;  Chinese,  9;  Indian,  2;  Danish,  1;  Italian,  1; 
Mauillamen,  4 ; Portuguese,  1;  Paraguayan,!.  Besides  these 
the  provincial  local  authorities  employed  104  foreigners,  of 
whom  50  were  British,  19  French,  25  American,  9 Prussian, 
15  Dutch,  3 Manilla,  42  Chinese,  and  3 Arabs.  It  would 
appear  from  this  record  that  towards  the  end  of  summer 
there  were  378  foreigners  in  the  public  service,  of  whom  about 
100  were  living  in  the  interior  as  surgeons,  engineers,  teachers, 
and  other  civil  employments.  But  the  influx  increased 
rapidly  after  this  census  was  taken,  the  Government  agents 
abroad  continuously  engaging  men  with  a view  to  put  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  country  under  foreign  superintendence. 
Twenty-three  French  military  instnictors,  ten  British  naval 
oflScers,  and  a number  of  Americans,  to  fiU  various  capacities, 
arrived.  Fiuthcr,  twelve  beer-brewers  came  from  Bavaria,  and 
a number  of  shoemakers  (country  not  stated)  to  teach  the 
natives  the  old  craft  of  bm)tmaking.  Amongst  the  initiative 
movements  of  the  day  may  be  noted  the  establishment  of  a 
shoe  brigade  at  Yedo,  composed  of  street  boys  and  men  desti- 
tute of  other  employment. 

§ 474.  Ceremonial  on  the  opening  of  the  new  Imperial  Mint  at 
Osaka. — ^The  most  imjwrtaut  public  work  constructe<l  under 
foreign  superintendence  since  the  opening  of  Japan  was  inaugu- 
rated this  year,  namely,  the  new  Imperial  Mint  at  Osaka.  The 
mat'hinery  for  this  mint  was  made  in  London  under  the  super- 
vision of  Jlr.  T.  W.  Kinder,  a skilful  engineer,  who  on  its 
completion  took  it  out  to  Hong  Kong  and  erected  it  there  at 
the  cost  of  the  Colonial  Government,  who  thought  of  coining  a 
British  dollar  to  supplant  the  Mexican  coin.  After  an  experi- 
ment of  some  two  years  it  turned  out  a hising  concern,  and  it 
was  oflered  for  sale  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  who  declined  to 
purchase.  Negotiations  were  then  entered  into  with  the  Japa- 
nese Government,  which  ultimately  ended  in  their  buying  the 
whole  plant,  and  engaging  the  English  master  of  the  mint  with 
his  assistants  to  proceed  with  it  to  Japan,  superintend  its 
erection  at  the  city  of  Osaka,  and  firing  it  into  full  working 
operation.  After  cightetm  months  of  unremitting  attention, 
and  no  small  amount  of  labour,  the  mint  was  completed  and 
opened  on  th(!  4th  of  April  this  year.  On  this  imjxirtant  occa- 
sion there  were  present  at  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  on  the 
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part  of  the  Government  two  high  Ministers  of  State,  two  Vice- 
Ministers,  and  six  other  officials;  while  the  Foreign  Treaty 
Powers  were  represented  by  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  and  the  French, 
American,  and  Spanish  Ministers,  together  with  the  Consuls, 
their  officers  and  the  junior  members  of  the  legations.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  building  the  party  fonned  into  a group,  while 
the  Government  interpreter  read  the  following  address : — “ The 
Japanese  Government,  in  order  to  meet  the  gradual  increase  of 
modem  requirements,  and  desiring  to  further  the  development 
of  foreign  commerce,  undertook  the  year  before  last  the  construc- 
tion of  a mint,  with  the  purpose  of  putting  forth  a new  and  pure 
coinage,  in  conformity  with  the  system  of  coinage  existing  in 
other  countries.  The  work  in  question  has  now  been  completed, 
owing  to  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  Oriental  Banking  Cor- 
poration, and  of  Messrs.  Kinder  and  Waters.  It  is  a great 
satisfaction  to  the  Japanese  Government  that  the  ceremony  of 
its  opening  has  been  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  the  foreign 
representatives  and  other  gentlemen.  It  is  a proof  that  the 
development  of  commerce  will  bo  assisted  in  the  future,  and  we 
hope  that  the  friendly  feelings  existing  between  our  j)eople  and 
those  of  foreign  countries  will  continue  ever  to  increase.”  The 
plain  unvarnished  language  of  this  brief  address  was  not  the 
least  significant  evidence  of  progress  in  Japan,  wherein  the  usual 
style  of  Eastern  hy[)crbole  was  discarded.  Sir  Harry  Parkes, 
who  acted  as  sjwkesman  for  the  Foreign  Ministers,  said  in  reply, 
“ We  trust  this  suctress  will  encourage  your  Excellencies’ 
Government  to  persevere  steadily  in  that  course  of  progress, 
and  in  that  desire  to  work  in  cordial  and  common  accord  with 
Foreign  Powers,  which  we  cimnot  doubt  you  have  adopted  when 
we  observe  the  attention  your  Government  is  devoting  to  public 
works  of  the  most  useful  and  practical  kind,  and  in  which  the 
assistance  of  foreign  skill  is  largely  and  willingly  engaged. 
May  we  not  see  in  the  j>urity  and  excellent  workmanship  of 
this  coin  (holding  up  a large  gold  piece  just  stnick  off)  the 
pro<luct  of  one  of  those  works,  a symbol  of  that  honesty  of 
resolve  and  thoroughness  of  action  which  we  trust  will  ever 
characterize  the  Government  of  the  .Sovereign  of  this  realm ! 
May  we  not  hope  that,  in  obtaining  a wide  circulation,  not 
only  in  Japan,  but  it  may  be  in  the  neighbouring  countries 
also,  this  country  will  ever  carry  with  it  the  confident  assumnee 
that  the  Mikado’s  emblems,  the  use  of  which  is  now  revived, 
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are  an  undoubted  guarantee  of  intrinsic  worth,  and  that  the 
policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  may  ever  be  distinguished 
by  the  ring  of  the  true  metal  as  that  which  is  so  sterling  a 
recommendation  of  the  new  coin.” 

§ 475.  Names,  value,  and  description  of  the  old  metallic  cur- 
rency.— In  order  to  understand  the  radical  change  in  the  value 
and  denomination  of  the  mebillic  currency  issued  by  the  new 
Imperial  mint  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  coins  struck  by 
the  old  mint  of  the  Siogoons.  Of  these  there  were  gold,  1st, 
the  co-bang,  a large  piece  of  the  purest  metal  without  alloy, 
measuring  two  inches  and  a half  by  IJ  inch,  having  a super- 
ficies e<{ual  to  that  of  three  British  sovereigns,  only  it  was  oval 
instead  of  round,  and  so  thin  and  ductile  that  it  could  easily  be 
bent  by  the  fingers,  while  its  intrinsic  value  was  about  IZ.  2«. ; 
on  the  obverse  side  were  impressed  the  crest  of  the  Mikado  in 
the  centre,  and  that  of  the  Siogoon  at  the  ends,  with  its  deno- 
mination and  value  in  Japanese  and  Chinese  characters  between, 
and  on  the  reverse  the  Mikado’s  crest  repeated  in  the  centre, 
with  three  or  four  separate  mint  stamps  testifying  to  its  weight 
and  purity ; 2nd,  the  ne-boo,  an  oblong  square  coin,  about  T^,ths 
of  an  inch,  by  -^ths  superficies,  of  inferior  standard  to  the  co-bang, 
having  an  intrinsic  value  of  Js.  4rf. ; on  its  obverse  were  two 
impressions  of  the  Siogoon’s  scroll  crest,  and  its  name  and  value 
in  Japanese.  3rd,  the  ne-choo,  the  smallest  gold  coin,  one-fourth 
the  size,  shape,  and  value  of  the  ne-boo,  besides  which  there  was  a 
large  piece  of  the  same  name  and  value,  but  it  was  only  silver- 
gilt.  It  was  said  that  many  of  the  daimios  had  in  their  cofiers 
gold  pieces  called  o-bang,  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  the 
codtang,  and  worth  about  lOZ. ; but  these  were  rarely  to  be  seen, 
as  they  seldom  left  the  nobles’  treasuries.  Indeed,  the  people 
generally  did  not  often  handle  gold  coins  or  even  the  silver 
pieces,  as  they  were  mostly  hoarded  up  by  the  Government 
and  daimios,  and  only  used  by  them  for  the  payment  of  salaries 
and  the  wages  of  employes ; but  as  service  and  labour  were 
chiefly  paid  in  kind — rice  and  other  kinds  of  bread  stuffs— a 
very  small  amoimt  even  then  was  in  circulation  before  the 
advent  of  foreigners.  Of  the  silver  coinage  at  that  time,  which 
was  the  cause  of  so  much  rancour  and  contention  between  them 
and  the  Japanese,  there  were  two  : 1st,  the  itziboo,  of  an  oblong 
square  form,  1 inch  by  /sths  superficies,  thicker  than  an  English 
shilling  of  the  same  standard,  and  intrinsically  worth  la.  6d. ; 
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on  its  obverse  the  margin  was  surrounded  with  twenty  small 
impressions  of  the  Mikado’s  chrysanthemum  crest,  with  a band 
enclosing  Chinese  characters  only,  stating  the  titles  of  the 
Siogoon,  and  on  the  reverse  its  denomination  and  value  in 
Chinese  characters  also.  2nd,  the  e-choo,  or  quarter  itzi-boo, 
was  of  the  same  shape  and  standard,  in  proportionate  dimen- 
sions and  value  as  that  coin,  with  the  same  obverse  and  reverse 
impress.  Of  the  copper  coinage  there  were  four  pieces  in  circu- 
lation : 1st,  the  tempo,  a large  handsome  coin  of  the  purest 
copper,  of  an  oval  shaj)e,  measuring  2 inches  by  li,  as  thick  as 
a penny  piece,  but  with  a smooth  rim  making  the  edge  half 
as  thick  again,  with  a square  hole  in  the  centre,  and  a raised 
rim  also ; on  its  obverse  was  the  Mikado’s  crest  and  his  title  in 
Chinese,  and  on  the  reverse  the  denomination  and  value  of  the 
coin,  which  in  English  money  was  equivalent  to  IJd.  2nd, 
the  reen,  a circular  copper  coin  of  inferior  quality  to  the  tempo, 
largely  alloyed  with  tin  or  zinc,  and  of  the  value  of  about  the 
tenth  of  Id.,  having  a square  hole  in  the  centre,  through 
which  a string  was  run  to  every  1000,  and  these  divided 
by  knots  into  hundreds,  for  the  convenience  of  counting  and 
carrying,  a system  copied  from  the  Chinese ; the  obverse  having 
characters  exactly  the  sjime,  denominating  its  mintage  and 
value,  and  the  reverse  having  ten  segments  of  a circle.  2nd, 
the  mo-00,  also  circular,  ’j®oths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  being 
the  half  reen,  similar  in  apj)earance,  except  that  the  reverse  was 
plain,  and  valuetl  at  twenty  to  an  English  j>enny.  Besides 
these  copper  coins  of  small  value,  there  was  the  hots,  an  iron 
coin  of  similar  dimensions  and  appearance  to  the  mo-oo,  of 
which  1700  ran  to  the  silver  itzi-boo,  or  about  100  to  Id.  This 
‘ coin  constituted  the  great  mass  of  the  metallic  currency  in 
circulation  among  the  })eople,  who,  from  their  economical  habits 
and  expenditure,  found  it  useful  in  purchasing  very  small 
portions  of  commodities.  As  in  China,  these  three  last  men- 
tioned coins  were  called  “ cash  ” by  foreigners,  but  it  is  obvious 
this  was  simply  the  English  word  for  ready  money,  to  distinguish 
it  from  credit  or  barter,  which  British  tratlers  introduced  into 
the  Far  East  at  their  earliest  transactions. 

§ 476.  Denomination,  standard,  and  value  of  the  new  gold 
and  silver  coinage. — From  this  description  of  the  old  complex 
system  of  .lapancse  metallic  currency,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
(iovemment  had  a formidable  task  in  hand,  to  withdraw  the 
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old  coins  and  issue  the  new.  In  accomplishing  this,  they  had 
zealous  foreign  employes  in  the  blaster  of  the  Mint  'and  his 
assistants  to  carry  out  their  scheme.  The  basis  on  which  the 
coinage  was  struck  followed  that  of  the  American  dollar  and 
cent  currency,  but  differing  somewhat  in  detail,  though  the 
decimal  system  of  value  and  denomination  was  the  same  in  the 
silver  coinage.  This  was  the  branch  of  currency  first  put  in 
operation.  The  dollar  was  denominated  a yen,  and  formed  the 
unit  from  which  the  gold  coins  were  named  and  valued,  and  its 
division  into  a hundredth  part  wtis  eallcd  sen,  of  which,  includ- 
ing the  imit,  five  silver  coins  were  struck.  The  standard 
weight  of  the  yen  was  416  grains  troy,  9 parts  pure  silver,  and 
one  of  alloy,  bearing  the  intrinsic  value  of  4s.  Ad.  according  to 
the  British  standartl  of  5s.  2^d.  per  ounce.  The  obverse  of  the 
coin  had  a dragon  in  its  centre,  and  the  reverse  its  denomina- 
tion and  value  in  Japanese  characters.  The  subsidiarj^  silver 
coins  were  of  the  same  description  and  standard,  denominated 
and  valued  as  follows : — 50  sen  = 2s.  2d. ; 20  sen  = lOd. ; 10 
sen  = 5d.,  and  5 sen  = 2|d.,  not  counting  fractions.  At  first  it 
was  intended  that  the  yen  should  he  the  only  legal  tender,  the 
subsidiary  coins  being  legal  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  times 
their  value.  But  this  rule  was  dej)arted  from  afterwards  in 
favour  of  gold  coins.  These  were  all  denominated  yen,  being 
multiples  in  value  of  the  silver  imit,  the  first  being  a gold  yen 
weighing  25 ‘72  grains  troy.  Then  there  were  2,  5,  10,  and  20 
yen  pieces,  the  last  named  weighing  514 ’41  grains,  its  standard 
of  fineness  being  -tJvto  roimd  numbers  equal  to  4/.  5s.  No 
<-.opper  coins  were  struck  during  the  year,  as  these  required 
separate  mintage  machinery  to  that  used  for  gold  and  silver. 

§ 477.  Sxuxessfvl  progress  of  the  mitU  and  issue  of  coinage. — 
Previous  to  the  31st  July  the  following  numbers  of  silver  coins 
were  struck.  Silver  yen,  378,244 ; 50  sen,  330 ; 20  sen,  424,115 ; 
10  sen,  553,270,  and  5 sen,  265,600,  the  value  in  British  money 
being  9062t  5s.  6d.  These  were  coined  from  old  silver  pieces, 
Mexican  dollars,  Chinese  sycee,  ingots,  and  crude  silver,  sent  in 
by  the  Government,  Japanese,  and  foreigners,  in  about  equal 
proportions,  mintage  being  charged  to  merchants  and  bankers. 
The  coinage  of  gold,  in  consequence  of  alteration  of  the  dies, 
did  not  commence  \mtil  October,  and  then  only  on  a very 
limited  scale.  The  original  diameter  of  the  coins  was  out  of 
proportion  to  the  thickness,  and  this  defect  being  remedied  the 
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five-yen  gold  j)icce  would  be  similar  to  the  British  sovereign. 
The  demand  on  the  mint  was  so  great  during  the  months  of 
October,  November,  and  December,  while  the  appliances  were 
inadequate,  that  the  work  was  continuous  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
daily.  Thus  the  same  mint  wliich  proved  a dead  failure  in 
China,  became  a great  success  in  Japan.  Of  course  the  foreign 
communities  at  the  treaty  ports  were  the  first  to  circulate  the 
new  issue,  especially  the  small  silver  coins,  which  they  fmmd 
useful  in  domestic  deoilings  with  the  natives,  where  the  cumbrous 
copper  and  iron  currency  was  u.sed,  so  that  the  demand  became 
so  great  as  to  exceed  the  supply.  By  some  strange  oversight, 
no  Government  proclamation  appeared  to  have  been  issued  at 
this  time  throughout  Japan  regarding  the  standard  value  of 
the  coinage,  and  its  issue  as  a legal  tender.  This  was  soon  put 
to  rights  by  a notification  to  the  customs  authorities  regarding 
the  issue,  which  soon  caused  a demand  among  the  native 
traders  to  take  the  silver  yen  in  preference  to  tlie  Mexican 
dollar,  and  it  soon  rose  to  a premium  of  eleven  j)er  cent,  as 
against  that  coin,  but  it  fell  when  the  supply  increased.  It 
was  rejHirted  that  many  of  the  Japanese  exchanged  their  old 
coin  and  paper  money  for  the  new  currency  in  order  to  hoard 
it.  This  and  the  melting  up  of  Mexican  dollars  caused  a con- 
tinuous demand,  and  by  dint  of  strenuous  exertions  the  mint 
8uc<!ceded  in  coining  90,000  yen  value  in  a day,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  three  millions  were  issued.  By  that  time  the 
gold-coinage  machinery  was  in  full  opemtion,  but  as  the  official 
year  ended  in  July  31st,  1872,  the  report  does  not  appear  until 
after  that  date. 

§ 478.  Ancient  gold-mines  of  Sado  being  worked  hy  machinery. 
— In  connection  with  this  important  subject  it  is  interesting  to 
refer  to  the  native  resounios  of  the  precious  metals.  During 
its  isolation,  when  Japan  depended  entirely  uj)on  itself  for 
these,  silver  was  found  only  in  limited  quantities,  while  gold 
and  copper  were  comparatively  abimdant.  Hence  the  disj>arity 
in  their  relative  value,  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  these 
annals  as  the  cause  of  much  contention  and  ill-feeling  between 
foreigners  and  natives.  Though  this  vexed  question  was  not 
entirely  settled  on  the  issue  from  the  new  mint,  yet  the 
Government  having  resolved  to  make  the  gold  coinage  a legal 
standard,  it  tended  towards  a satisfactory  settlement.  Mean- 
while their  attention  was  directed  to  the  gold-mines  which  had 
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supplied  that  precious  metal  for  centuries,  by  Mr.  Gower,  the 
mining  engineer  ofScially  appointed  as  mineral  surveyor  of 
Japan.  Upt>n  inquiry  he  ascertained  that  the  princijml  gold 
field,  worked  from  time  immemorial,  was  situated  in  the  Island 
of  Sado,  lying  off  the  west  coast  of  Nip-pon,  within  thirty 
miles  of  Nee-e-gata,  the  treaty  port  frequently  referred  to.  He 
found  mines  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  of  which  no  records 
existed  as  to  when  they  were  worked.  Those  in  operation  lay 
on  the  west  side  of  the  island  at  a village  called  Ai-kawa.  The 
entrances  to  these  mines  are  in  a valley  running  up  from  tho 
village,  and  they  are  generally  from  150  to  300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  from  one  to  one  mile  and  a half  from  it. 
The  formation  of  the  rocks  is  tho  same  as  that  in  Australia  and 
California,  where  the  gold  is  foxmd  in  the  auriferous  quartz 
veins  intersecting  the  strata,  what  the  miners  in  these  coimtries 
term  “ reefs.”  In  their  rude  way  the  Japanese  miners  broke 
up  and  pulverized  the  gold-bearing  quartz  with  heavy  cast-iron 
mallets,  worked  by  hand  on  iron  tables,  and  the  washing  and 
separating  processes  were  carried  on  in  an  equally  primitive 
manner.  The  matrix  was  found  to  be  rich  in  auriferous  ore, 
sometimes  asscx-iati'd  with  veins  of  silver  and  copper  ores,  but 
extremely  hard  and  difficult  to  work.  These  mines  were  all 
the  prop<“rty  of  tho  Government,  who  employed  about  four 
thou.sand  miners,  crushers,  and  washers;  but  they  rarely  suc- 
ceeded in  working  up  mon;  than  eight  tons  a day,  and  that  at 
such  a heavy  cost  that  the  margin  of  profit  between  the  ex- 
j)enditure  and  income  was  very  slender.  By  Mr.  Gower’s  ailvice 
they  were  induce<l  to  erect  some  proper  stamping,  crushing,  and 
mercurial  amalgamating  machinery  imported  from  Australia, 
which  promised  to  increase  the  yield  largely  while  being 
worked  at  a much  less  expense.  Having  been  in  operation 
only  for  a short  time  during  this  year,  no  report  was  issued. 

§ 179.  Departure  of  the  Mikado's  Embassy  for  America  and 
Europe. — Now  came  the  consideration  of  the  most  important 
question  between  tho  now  Japanese  Government  and  the  Treaty 
Powers,  namely,  the  revision  of  the  treaties  and  conventions 
with  them,  which  was  provided  for  in  a joint  clause  fixing  upon 
July,  1872,  as  the  time  for  further  negotiation.  As  already 
stated,  the  Mikado  having  ratified  the  articles  concluded  by 
the  Siogoon  with  foreign  states,  he  accepted  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  his  acts  therein,  and  commanded  his  new  Ministr}- 
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to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a thorough  revision  of  the  same. 
Ascertaining  that  the  foreign  Ministers  at  Yedo  were  not 
empowered  to  settle  the  vital  diplomatic  questions  involved, 
the  Government  determined  uixm  sending  a special  Embassy  to 
America  and  Europe,  accredited  to  the  sovereign  Powers  for 
this  purjwse.  Accordingly,  after  careful  deliberation,  the 
Japanese  Legislature  drew  up  a scheme  for  the  constitution 
and  objects  of  the  Embassy,  which  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Mikado,  and  its  members  Px)k  their  departure  from  Yokohama 
on  the  22ud  of  Decemlicr — the  details  are  reserved  for  the  next 
chapter. 

§ 480.  An  approximate  census  of  the  population  published. — 
Among  other  useful  information  and  statistics  published  in  the 
new  ‘ Government  Gazette  ’ were  the  general  results  of  a census 
taken  of  the  population  this  year  on  the  1st  of  February ; but 
it  would  appear  that  the  computations  were  only  approximate, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  following  year  similar  returns  were  issued, 
which  showed  a decrease  in  the  totals.  From  tliis  it  may  be 
inforreil  that  the  mode  of  compiling  the  census  was  not  from 
schedules  filled  up  by  families  as  with  us,  but  in  all  probability 
gross  returns  from  districts  unrler  the  Governors,  Lieutenant- 
Governors,  and  their  subordinates.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
information  furnished  on  this  imp<jrtant  head  dissipates  all  the 
speculative  theories  of  foreigners  pretending  to  some  occult 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  entire  population  of  the 
Japanese  Islands  proper,  namely,  Eiusiu,  Sikok,  Ni{)-p)n,  and 
Yeso — not  including  Saghalien,  which  is  jointly  possessed  by 
the  Kussians — together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  lesser 
adjacent  islands  and  islets,  including  the  Loo  Choo  Islands, 
or  the  Mayico  Sima  group,  as  dependencies  of  Japan,  was 
computed  at  34,785,321.  This  showed  that  these  counterpart 
islands  in  the  Far  East  to  the  British  Isles  compares  in  popu- 
lation with  their  occidental  rivals,  only  that,  contrasting  the 
area  of  the  two  groups,  Japan  is  less  populated.  Their  super- 
ficies, comprising  3850  islands,  islets  or  rocks,  as  calculated 
by  geographers,  is  put  down  at  143,078  square  miles,  with  a 
corrected  census,  in  round  numbers,  of  32,000,000  inhabitants. 
The  British  Isles,  or  the  “United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,”  comprises  an  archipelago  of  about  5500  islands 
and  rocks,  the  total  area  of  which  is  122,550  square  miles, 
according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey;  and  the  population  (by 
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the  census  of  1871),  29,307,199.  Of  the  gross  returns,  the 
8<*xe8 art^  computed  as  follows: — Males,  17,55(5,700, and  females, 
17,198,021,  showing  that  the  former  exceeded  the  latter  by 
388,079;  a remarkable  circumstance,  considering  the  deci- 
mation of  the  male  [Kjpulation  during  the  internecine  wars 
that  ravaged  the  countiy  for  the  previous  twelve  years.  In 
the  classilication  of  families  the  officials  in  the  civil  service, 
including  the  ex-flaimio  goveniors  and  their  provincial  sub- 
ordinates, the  officers  and  men  of  the  army  and  navy,  num- 
Ix'red  1.872,9.59;  and  ecclesia-stics,  414,720;  of  whom  244,869 
belonged  to  the  Buddhist  priesthood  and  monasteries;  163,140 
were  Sintoo  priests  and  inferiors,  and  6,711  Buddhist  nuns  and 
ahlK'sses  in  the  nunneries.  These  items  furnish  a total  of 
2,287,679  jiersons,  whose  professions  and  numl>er8  could  be 
w(41  a.scertaincd  by  the  Goveniment,  but  their  returns  of  the 
remainder  of  the  population  were  not  so  accurate.  The  gross 
total  of  these  was  set  down  at  31,954,821,  comprising  mer- 
chants, bankers,  traders,  shopkeepers,  manufacturers,  artisans, 
seafaring  men,  &c.,  together  with  their  families  resident  in 
the  cities,  towns  and  villages,  forming  al«ut  one-fifth  of  that 
total ; while  the  other  four-fifths  were  made  up  by  the  rural 
inhabitants — men,  women,  and  children — employed  in  farming, 
fishing,  mining,  and  other  country  <x'cupations.  Allowing  for 
exaggerated  returns,  which  the  officials  were  prone  to  concoct, 
it  may  bo  said  that  the  population  of  Japan  is  not  less  than 
thirty-two  millions  at  the  present  time;  of  whom  twenty-four 
millions  belong  to  the  productive  classes,  including  tea  and 
silk  producers;  six  millions  following  trading,  industrial,  and 
e<lncational  avocations,  and  the  ruling  clas.ses  and  ecclesiastics 
two  millions,  or  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole.  In  the  following 
year  a more  accurate  method  of  compiling  the  census  was 
adopted,  but  even  that  is  meagre  in  its  returns  compared  with 
our  own  exhaustive  vital  statistics.  However,  the  foregoing 
a{)proximate  figures  and  classification  will  give  the  reader  a 
general  idea  of  the  Japanese  population. 

§ 48] . Sanguinary  outrage  on  ttco  foreign  professors  of  Yedo 
College. — While  the  reformed  Government  were  thus  progressing 
successfully  in  establishing  law  and  order  throughout  the  realm 
on  the  basis  of  Western  civilization,  it  is  sad  to  record  the  con-' 
tinuance  of  sanguinary  outrages  on  foreigners;  especially  on 
those  who  had  entered  the  services  of  His  Majesty  the  Mikado 
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as  teachers  of  European  languages,  arts,  and  sciences.  Scarcely 
had  the  new  year  set  in  when  two  professors  at  Yedo  University 
were  attacked  in  the  usual  cowardly  manner  by  one  or  more 
Samourai,  who  still  wore  their  deadly  swords,  as  related  in  the 
following  account  in  the  ‘Jajmn  JIail:’ — “It  appears  that,  on 
the  13th  of  January,  at  about  half-past  eight,  Mr.  C.  H.  Dallas 
and  Captain  Ring  were  returning  to  their  quarters  at  the  Kaiseijo 
from  a stroll,  and  when  near  the  NipiM)n-bashi  (the  bridge 
whence  all  distances  from  Japan  are  measured),  were  attacked 
by  one  or  two  Japanese  two-sworded  assassins,  as  usual,  from 
behind.  Captain  Ring  receivetl  a womid  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  another  cut  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hip,  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  in  some  places  three  inches  deep.  Word 
was  sent  to  the  Kaiseijo  of  what  had  happened,  and  very  many 
of  the  students  came  down  to  the  hut  where  they  lay,  bringing 
with  them  native  physicians;  who,  after  examination  of  their 
woimds,  pronounced  them  morbil.  Dr.  ll’heeler,  however,  of 
the  English  Legation,  on  his  arrival  j)ronoimced  them  not 
neces.sarily  so,  though  of  a dangerous  nature.  The  woimds 
have  been  sewed  up.”  When  tliese  were  carefully  dressed, 
they  were  conveyed  to  their  quarters.  For  some  days  their 
recovery  was  despaired  of,  fever  having  set  in ; but  tliis  passed 
over,  and  they  s(M)n  became  convalescent.  The  a.s.sassins  made 
their  escajxj.  Immediately  on  the  news  of  the  outrage  reaching 
the  authorities,  the  ward-gates  in  the  streets  of'  the  city  were 
closed,  and  detectives  put  on  their  tm<-k,  and  every  means  used 
to  secure  the  capture  of  the  guilty  parties. 

§ 482.  Capture  and  punishment  of  the  assassins. — It  was  not 
until  several  months  afterwards  that  the  detectives  got  upon 
the  right  scent;  but  they  succeeded  in  capturing  them.  They 
underwent  a fair  trial,  at  which  the  members  of  the  British 
legation  were  present,  and  the  two  actual  perpetrators  of  the 
outrage  were  condemned  to  death,  as  stated  in  the  following 
notification  of  Her  Majesty’s  Minister,  and  protdamation  of  the 
Supreme  Government : — “ The  undersigned  hereby  informs  Her 
Britannic  Majesty’s  subjects  in  Japan  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
murderous  assault  committed  on  Messrs.  Dallas  and  Ring,  in 
the  main  street  of  Yedo,  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  January 
last,  two  Japanese  of  the  military  class,  severally  named  Higo 
Sohichi  and  Kato  Rinkichi,  have  been  convicted  of  an  attempt 
to  murder,  and  have  been  sentenced,  first  to  degradation  to  the 
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common  rank,  and  then  to  death  by  strangulation.  A third 
man  of  the  same  class  has  been  convicted  of  being  accessory 
to  the  above  crime,  and  has  been  sentenced  to  degradation 
and  to  penal  servitude  for  ten  years.  These  sentences  were 
delivered  this  morning  in  the  presence  of  the  Japanese  secre- 
tary of  this  legation,  who  also  verified  the  Ixxiies  of  the  two 
criminals  condemned  to  death  immediately  after  their  execu- 
tion. The  sentences  have  been  made  known  this  morning  in 
the  annexed  proclamation  of  the  Supreme  Government,  which 
was  at  once  posted  in  various  public  places  at  Ye<lo,  and  will 
be  published  throughout  the  empire  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  decrees  of  Government  are  usually  notified.  (Signed) 
Harry  S.  Parkes,  &c.  &c.  Yedo,  May  17th,  1871.”  “Procla- 
mation.— (Tnvnslation.)  On  the  night  of  January  13th  certain 
persons  wounded  some  Englishmen  in  Nabeeho  in  Canda. 
Vigilant  search  was  made  for  them,  and  having  been  arrested, 
they  have  been  punished  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  annexed 
documents.  Intercourse  with  foreign  nations  is  a matter  of 
the  highest  moment,  and  Ilis  Majesty  has,  therefore,  issueil 
repeated  proclamations  on  the  subject.  That  such  acts  should 
be  committed  in  spite  of  them,  not  only  involves  the  credit 
of  the  Government,  but  is  a disgrace  to  the  country.  Every 
measure  must  bo  taken  through  the  jurisdiefions  of  the  Fin, 
Han,  and  Ken,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  oflfencos. 
(Signed)  Dai  lo  Kan,  3rd  month.”  This  prompt  action  of 
the  authorities,  and  summary  punishment  of  the  criminals, 
satisfied  all  foreigners  that  the  ’Government  was  earnest  in 
its  endeavours  to  protect  them;  while  it  had  a wholesome 
effect  upon  the  remnants  of  the  dangerous  classes  by  showing 
them  that  they  would  be  brought  to  justice,  and  punished 
without  respect  to  persons.  Immediately  after  this.  Sir  Harry 
Parkes  proceeded  to  London  to  consult  with  Lord  Granville, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  respecting  the  points 
to  be  discussed  at  the  revision  of  the  treaty  in  the  following 
year. 

§ 483.  General  decline  in  trade  at  the  treaty  ports  during  the 
year. — As  to  the  commercial  condition  of  the  open  ports,  things 
were  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  three  chief  centres  of  foreign 
trade  at  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  and  Hiogo-Kobe  showed  a decline 
on  the  previous  year’s  trade,  and  the  lesser  marts  of  Hakodadi, 
Osaka,  and  Nee-e-gata  were  very  far  behind,  as  shown  in  the 
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following  brief  resume  of  the  Consular  Reports: — Yokohama. — 
The  gross  imjwrts  for  the  year  show  14,445,231  dollars  against 
23,428,965  dollars ; and  exports  14,431,486  dollars,  against 
11,331,482.  Exports  thus  show  an  increase  of  3,100,004  dollars; 
but  the  general  trade  shows  a decrease  of  5,883,730  dollars  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Nagasaki. — There 
was  a dccrea.se  in  the  import  trade  of  1,063,659  dollars,  and  an 
increase  in  the  export  trade  of  1,014,989  dollars,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  Considering  the  trade  of  the  {xirt  in 
the  aggregate,  it  may  be  pronounced  almost  stationary.  The 
import  trade  sufl’ered  from  tlie  confined  outlet  of  the  market, 
and  the  absence  of  wealthy  native  merchants  and  banking 
facilities.  This  trade  was  unremunerative.  Piece  goods  scarcely 
realized  the  cost ; in  many  cases  they  left  heavy  losses.  Arms 
were  unsaleable ; in  many  cases,  stocks,  which  hiul  been  here 
for  two  or  three  years,  were  reshipped  to  Europe  for  want  of  a 
market.  So  much  for  the  “ piping  times  of  peace !”  The  former 
profitable  war-like  trade  of  Naga.saki  was  gone.  In  exports,  the 
most  important  trade  was  done  in  coals,  which  reachetl  102,700 
tons,  an  increase  of  45,000  tons  on  the  previous  year.  Hiogo- 
Kobe. — The  import  of  cotton  goods  amounted  to  1,633,152 
dollars ; woollens,  1,006,965  dollars ; metals,  20,000  dollars,  and 
miscellaneous,  412,823  dollars.  Exports  1,754,722  dollars, 
chiefly  tea  and  silk.  Four  foreign  steamers  were  j)urchased  by 
the  Japanese  at  a cost  of  159,000  dollars.  Hiogo  was  provided 
with  a lighthouse,  and  the  embankment  of  a projected  railway 
to  Osaka  was  progressing  slowly.  Osaka. — There  were  no  direct 
foreign  imports  to  this  city,  or  exports  from  it,  as  this  branch 
of  its  commerce  passed  through  Hiogo.  Of  course,  it  had  its 
imports  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  mint,  and  the  export  of  coin, 
but  that  has  been  already  referred  to.  Of  public  works  a light- 
house was  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  rendering  the  port 
approachable  at  night.  Exclusive  of  numerous  native  sailing 
craft  the  communication  between  the  two  ports  was  kept  up  by 
twenty-four  small  river  steamers,  some  of  which  were  constructed 
at  Hiogo.  Hakodadi. — The  foreign  trade  at  this  port  decreased 
from  the  two  previous  years,  and  did  not  much  exceed  that  of 
1868.  In  1871  imports  fell  from  789,325  dollars  in  1869,  and 
545,221  dollars  in  1870  to  183,010  dollars ; while  exports 
showed  only  495,101  dollars,  against  716,835  dollars  in  1870, 
and  990,710  in  1869.  This  falling  off  was  attributed  to  the 
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defective  administration  which  transferred  the  fishing  districts 
from  private  into  official  hands.  Nee-e-ffata. — Trade  and 

shipping  at  this  port  showe<l  a continuous  decline,  so  that  in 
a few  years  they  will  cease  altogether.  The  causes  of  this  are 
the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  the  unprotected  road- 
stead. This  general  decline  in  foreign  trade  will  be  commented 
on  in  the  next  chapter  of  these  changing  annals. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

1872. 

Evb&sst  from  the  Mikado  to  the  Treaty  Poweiw  in  Europe  and  North 
America  — Reception  by  Pri^ident  Grant  at  Washington  — Her  Majesty, 
Queen  Victora,  receives  the  Ambassadors  in  Audience  at  Windsor  Castli:. 

§ 48-1.  Erroneous  views  concerning  Japanese  missions  to  Europe  and  America.  § 485. 
Diplomatic  missions  from  the  Siogoons  were  irregular  embassies.  § 48C.  Mikado’s 
Embassy  the  first  legitimate  diplomatic  mission.  § 487.  Arrival  of  the  Japanese 
Embassy  at  San  Francisco.  § 4B8.  List  of  the  otficials  comprising  the  Mikado’s 
Emb.wy.  § 489.  Edict  of  the  Mikado  concerning  five  young  ladies.  § 490. 
Arrival  at  San  Francisco,  and  detention  by  snow  in  Utah.  § 491.  Reception  of  the 
Embassy  by  President  Grant  at  Washington.  § 492.  Members  of  the  Embassy  dress 
in  Japanese  court  costume.  § 493.  Ambassador  and  suite  make  a tour  of  the 
United  States.  §494.  Names  and  antecedents  of  the  five  JapaDc.se  young  ladies. 
§ 495.  Position  of  womankind  in  Japan  as  gleaned  by  Mr.  Lanman.  § 490. 
Messages  of  the  Mikado  to  the  nobility,  permitting  the  female  relatives  to  go 
abroad.  § 497.  The  privilege  granted  by  the  message  not  availed  of  by  the 
nobility.  § 498.  Lengthened  sojourn  of  the  Embassy  in  the  United  States.  § 409. 
Arrival  of  the  Ambassadors  and  Japanese  Minister  in  England.  § 500.  The 
Embassy  makes  a tour  of  England  and  Scotland.  § 501.  Reception  of  the  Emb.assy 
by  the  Queen  at  Wind.sor  Castle.  § 502.  The  year  spent  by  the  Embassy  in 
English-s{>eakiog  communities.  § 503.  Address  and  replies  of  the  Amboss.'tdor  at 
Liverpool.  § 504.  Reticence  of  the  Embassy  regarding  the  condition  of  Japan. 
§ 505.  Amiable  and  courteous  manners  of  the  Ambassadors  and  suite. 

§ 484.  Erroneous  views  concerning  Japanese  missions  to  Europe 
and  America. — The  leading  event  in  the  annals  of  Japan — if  it 
can  be  properly  so  termed — during  this  year  was  the  Diplomatic 
Jlissioii  sent  to  America  and  Eurojx?,  as  recorded  in  the  last 
(•hapt<^r.  It  is  a fitting  occasion  to  make  a few  remarks  on 
Japanese  missions  generally,  which  have  been  accredited  to 
Western  Treaty  Powers.  In  this  category  we  cannot  include 
any  of  the  numerous  “ parties”  of  Japanese,  who  have  from 
time  to  time  travelleil  through  the  United  States.  Gn>at 
Britain,  and  the  Continent,  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  Western 
civilization  and  its  institutions,  or  the  native  diplomatists 
accredited  as  Resident  Envoys  and  Consuls  to  the  principal 
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foreign  states.  These  subsidiary  missions  sent  abroad  have  fre- 
cjuently  been  erroneously  designated  “Embassies  from  Japan,” 
and  their  chief  members  dignified  by  the  highest  diplomatic 
titles,  whereas  they  were  simply  emissaries,  many  of  them 
belonging  to  the  ometsky  class,  sent  to  spy  the  lands  of  the 
“outer  barbarians.”  Not  only  were  the  members  of  these 
“ parties  ” of  the  quasi-official  class  tniated  as  Ambassjulors 
and  High  Commissioners  from  the  Siogoon  Governments  at 
Washington  and  several  of  the  European  Courts  as  diplomatic 
dignitaries,  but  there  were  others  sent  by  the  Great  Daimios  of 
Satsiuna,  Nagato,  Tosa,  Kanga,  and  Mito,  for  the  purpo.se  of 
purchasing  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  who  were  likewise 
received  as  high-cla.ss  Government  functionaries,  most  of  the 
head  men  being  designated  “ princes.” 

§ 485.  Diplomatic  missions  from  the  Sioyoons  were  irregular 
embassies. — It  is  now  time  that  these  erroneous  impressions  be 
cleared  away  ; selecting  out  of  the  chaff  those  grains  that  were 
substantial  diplomatic  seeds,  sown  abroad  to  take  political  irsit. 
Even  here,  among  the  early  missions,  there  were  elements  of  a 
spurious  character,  inasmuch  as  the  Siogoons,  who  accredited 
the  chief  envoys  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  anti 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  were  not  the  supremo  rulers  of  Japan 
to  do  so  legitimately ; as  it  couhl  only  be  done  by  the  heretli- 
tarj-  monarchs — the  Mikados.  It  is  true  that  while  in  power,  at 
the  head  of  the  Imperial  army,  a Siogoon  was  de  facto  ruler 
of  Japan,  and  he  was  acknowledged  as  such  by  Foreign 
Powers,  who  designated  him  in  their  dispatches  “ His  Majesty 
the  Tycoon  but  he  was  not  the  sovereign  de  jure,  who  alone 
could  accredit  an  embassy  to  a foreign  state,  and  that  was  the 
late  3Iikado,  Ko-Mei,  whose  signature  was  studiously  withheld 
from  the  ratified  treaties.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  the 
three  diplomatic  missions  sent  to  America  and  Eurojx;  by 
the  Siogoons  w’ere  irregular  embassies ; but  their  negotiations, 
which  led  to  alterations  of  the  treaties,  were  rendered  legitimate  ' 
by  the  present  Mikado  Mutshto  ratifying  them.  But  the  only 
genuine  embassy,  and  the  only  fully  accredited  ambassador, 
were  Iwakura  and  his  collagues,  who  anived  in  America  at 
the  commencement  of  this  year  to  begin  their  arduous  and 
prolonged  mission  throughout  the  Western  hemisphere. 

§ 48(3.  Mikado's  Embassy  the  first  legitimate  diplomatic  mis- 
sion.— Like  the  three  preceding  missions  sent  by  the  Govem- 
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ments  of  the  Siogoons,  this  Embassy  from  the  Mikado  had  for  its 
object  the  revision  of  the  treaties.  l!ut  in  the  former  instances 
it  was  only  partial  altemtions  or  additions  to  the  stipulations 
deemed  inapplicable  that  was  looked  for;  and  those,  on  the 
whole,  were  conceded  to  the  Envoys.  In  this  fourth  mission, 
however,  the  3Iinister  I’lenipoteutiary  Iwakura  and  his  col- 
lagues  were  deputed  to  re-examine  the  whole  of  the  treaties, 
conventions,  and  tariflfs  entered  into  with  Foreign  Powers,  in 
pursuance  of  Article  XXII.  of  the  Pritish  Treaty,  wherein  “ it  is 
agreed  that  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  this 
treaty,  on  ginng  one  year’s  previous  notice  to  the  other,  may 
demand  a revision  thcreeif,  on  or  after  the  first  of  July,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  with  a view  to  the 
insertion  therein  of  such  amendments  as  experience  shall  prove 
to  be  desirable.”  In  view  of  this,  the  reconstructed  Adminis- 
tration, under  the  new  regime  of  the  Jlikado,  gave  the  requisite 
notice  to  the  Treaty  I’owers,  and  resolved  to  appoint  one  of  their 
ablest  statesmen  as  ambassjidor ; assisted  by  a numerous  staff, 
not  only  charged  with  diplomatic  powers,  but  other  officers 
from  every  department  of  the  State,  to  inquire  into,  examine, 
and  rejKirt  upon  the  systems  of  legislature,  laws,  finances,  and 
other  bninches  of  the  Governments  in  the  various  countries  the 
Embassy  would  visit.  The  scheme  of  its  constitution  and  scope 
was  discussed  and  drawn  up  by  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
after  careful  deliberation  submitted  to  the  Government,  who 
revised  it,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  Mikado  by  an  edict, 
“ in  order  that  the  ruling  classes  should  study  Western  civiliza- 
tion for  themselves,  and  not  depend  upon  reports  of  inferiors  as 
hitherto.” 

§ -187.  Arrival  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  at  San  Francisco. — 
On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  January  the  Pacific  mail  steamer 
‘ America  ’ arrived  at  San  Francisco,  having  on  board  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  Japanese  passengers,  of  whom  fifty  constituted 
the  embassy ; while  the  remainder  consisted  of  five  young 
ladies  of  rank,  and  fifty-three  yoimg  gentlemen  of  noble  families, 
and  domestics.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  Hon.  Charles 
E.  De  Long,  American  Minister  to  Japan,  and  Mrs.  De  Long, 
in  whose  hands  the  young  ladies  were  entrusted,  besides  her 
own  daughters.  Mr.  W.  S.  liice.  Interpreter  to  the  United 
States  Legation  at  Yedo,  was  also  of  the  party,  to  give  his  valu- 
able assistance  in  commimicating  with  the  Japanese,  though 
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sevorul  of  the  ambassador’s  staff  could  speak  tolerable  English, 
but  Iwakura  himself  could  not.  The  following  is  a correct  list 
of  the  names,  rank,  and  oflScial  jwsition  in  Japan  of  the  fifty 
members  composing  the  embassy. 

§ 488.  List  of  ths  officials  comprising  the  Mikado's  Embassy. — 

AMI$.\SSADOUS  KXTIUOIiDlXAHY. 

Names  and  Rank.  Official  Position  in  Japan. 

SiONii  Touomi  Iwakcra  ..  ..  Junior  Prime  Minister. 

Tebasuiha  Mcenori  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

VICE-AMBASSADORS  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Jc8.sAHHi  Takayossi  Kido  ..  ..  Councillor  of  State. 

JossAMMi  Tossimitsi  Okuro..  ..  Minister  of  Finaucc. 

Jdsiiie  Hibobumi  Ito Acting  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

JusHlE  Massocka  Yamagutsi  ..  Assistant  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

FIRST  SECRETARIES. 

Foreign  Deiiartment. 

Foreign  Dcfwrtmeul. 

Foreign  De|«rtment. 

Treiisury  Dejiartraent. 

SECOND  SECRETARIES. 

Foreign  Department. 

Foreign  Dei)artment. 

Foreign  Department. 

Foreign  Department. 

THIRD  SECRETARY. 

Quando  Kawaoe Foreign  Department. 

FOURTH  SECRETARIES. 

Ma8Sastsn£  Ikeda  Educational  De|'artment. 

TADATBNfc  Ando  Foreign  Dejiartmcnt. 

PRIVATE  SECRETARY  TO  CHIEF  AMBASSADOR. 
KousiTAKfc  Kinso Clerk  to  the  Legislative  Code. 

ATTACH  1'. 

Yassi  Nomocba  Foreign  Department. 

aiMMlSSlONERS  TONNECTED  WITH  THE  AMBASSADORS. 

JusHiK  Takanobi  Sassaki  ..  Acting  Minister  of  the  Judicial  Dcitirt- 

ment. 

Ji'ssAMMi  MiTsiTom  Hioassikouze  Chief  Chamberlain  of  the  Intix-rial 

Court. 


Hibomoto  Watanabe 
Teruobi  Comatz 
Tadas  Htabh  .. 
Keuiko  Nagano  .. 


Yaskazou  Tanabe  .. 
Nobicki  Gah  .. 
Atsnoboo  Shioda  .. 
Ghen-Itsiro  Foukoutsi 
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CoMMIsaUlNEKS  CONSECTEU  WITH  THE  EMBASSY 


Names  and  Rack. 

Jl’ooi  Akiyossi  Yamaha 
Mits-Aki  Tasaka 

Foczimab  Tanaka 

'I'amesami  Uida  

Nodouyossi  Nakayama 

Yassohkaz  Yassouba 

JusuiE  Yassounaka  Itsoutsouzi 

Tadakats  Outsmi 

Y'ossikazou  Wakayama 

Hissoh  Ab^u  

Mobikata  Oki 
Kazocnabi  Socsitama  .. 

Nobiyas  Tomita  

Naoamassa  Yo  Io 

Kasohmitsi  Habada 
X0RIT8OUGOD  Naoayo  .. 
Naoamoto  Nakassima  .. 

Massatsna  Hondo 

Waro  Imamoora 

Kimihira  Uhtsimoura  .. 

TaKATO  O-SlMA  

Fol-bob  Ourib  

Tak6-Akira  Nakano  .. 
S10UET0S8I  Oka-Odtsi  .. 

YoSSINABI  niRAKA 

Hohmiakira  Nagano 
Tsounemits  Mobrata  .. 
Yossinaga  Takatsoczi  .. 
Hiroyas  Kaoawa 


{continued). 

Official  PositloD  io  Japan. 

Brig.-Gcn.  of  ibe  Iiu]ierial  Army. 
Coujniissioner  of  the  Hurcau  of  Census, 
Treiisury  Department. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment. 

Contmissioner  of  Dockyards,  Public 
Works  Dejiartment. 

Vice-Governor  of  Hiogo. 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Revenue. 
Assistant  Director  of  Ceremony,  ,1m- 
jierial  Court. 

Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Kanagawa. 
Tre.Tsnry  Department. 

Treasury  Department. 

Treasury  Department. 

Treasury  De[x»rtment. 

Treasury  Department. 

'freasury  Dei«irtment. 

War  Department. 

Educational  Department. 

Educational  Department. 

Eriucational  De|>artraent. 

Educational  Department. 

Educational  Department. 

Public  Works  Department. 

Public  Works  Department. 

Judicial  Department. 

Judicial  Department. 

Judicial  Department. 

Judicial  Dcirartment. 

Im]icrial  Court. 

Imperial  Court. 

Imixtrial  Court. 


489.  'Edid  of  the  Mikado  concerning  the  five  young  ladies. — 
When  the  Government  proposed  to  the  Mikado  that  some 
young  females  of  rank  should  go  to  America  along  with  the 
Embassy  to  receive  an  English  education,  the  gallant  young 
monarch — himself  only  twenty,  and  his  spouse  three  years  older 
— cordially  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  signed  the  following 
edict,  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  thus  inaugurating  the  eman- 
cipation, as  it  were  of  the  female  sex  in  .lapan : — “ My  country 
is  now  undergoing  a complete  change  from  old  to  new  ideas, 
which  I sincerely  desire ; therefore  I call  upon  all  the  wise  and 
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strong-minded  to  appearand  become  good  guides  to  the  Govern- 
ment. During  youth-time  it  is  positively  necessary  to  view- 
foreign  countries,  so  as  to  Iwcome  enlightened  as  to  the  ideas 
of  the  world;  and  Ijoys  as  well  as  girls,  who  will  themselves 
become  men  and  women,  should  Ik;  allowed  to  go  abroad,  and 
my  country  will  be  Isuiefited  by  their  knowledge  so  ac<juired. 
Females  heretofore  have  had  no  position  socially,  Ix'cause  it 
was  considered  that  they  were  without  understanding;  but  if 
educated  and  intelligent  they  should  have  due  respect.  Five 
young  Japanese  women  of  rank  go  to  America  in  care  of  Mrs. 
De  Long,  to  be  sent  to  some  seminary  of  learning  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government.” 

§ 490.  Arrival  at  San  Francisco,  and  detention  by  snow  in 
Utah. — On  the  arrival  of  the  Einbixssy  they  were  received  with 
much  resj)ect  by  the  authorities  of  8an  Francisco,  and  some  of 
the  leading  inhabitants,  who  formed  themselves  into  a com- 
mittee and  escorted  them  from  tlie  wharf  to  a hotel,  where  they 
were  cared  for  by  ^[r.  Charles  W.  Brooks,  the  consul  for  Japan 
at  the  port.  By  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  their  American 
friends,  the  Embassy  was  allowed  to  hurry  on  its  departure  by 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  without  taking  into  consideration 
that  it  was  the  dejjtli  of  winter,  when  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  elevated  jdateaux  are  densely  covered  with  snow,  stopping 
all  traffic  either  by  road  or  rail.  I'he  consequence  was,  that 
when  the  train  reached  Utah  territory,  it  could  not  proceed, 
and  the  whole  party'  were  snowe<l-up  at  Salt  Lake  City  among 
the  Mormons.  However  interesting  that  community  and  their 
chief,  Brigham  Young  with  his  sixteen  wives,  might  be  to  some 
literary  visitors,  it  was  not  so  to  the  Japanese,  esj)cciaUy  at  such 
a rigorous  season,  when  they  suffered  much  discomfort  from  the 
intense  cold  in  that  elevated  region ; so  that  their  first  expe- 
riences of  foreign  travel  were  not  by  any  means  so  pleasant  as 
they  had  been  led  to  anticipate.  After  a detention  of  ten  days 
they  resimied  their  journey,  and  reached  Washington  in  safety. 

§ 491.  Reception  of  the  Embassy  by  President  Grant  at  Wash- 
ington. — On  the  4th  of  Slarch  the  principal  members  of  the 
Embassy,  ten  in  nurnlxu,  were  presented  to  President  Grant  by 
Minister  Ue  Long.  In  his  address  the  Chief  Ambassador 
Iwakura  exj)lained  the  objects  of  such  a comprehensive  mis- 
sion generally,  and  of  the  United  Htates  in  particular ; he  said, 
“ We  are  authorised  to  consult  with  your  Government  on  all 
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international  questions,  directing  our  efforts  to  promote  and 
developo  wide  commercial  relations,  and  draw  into  closer  bonds 
the  strong  friendship  already  existing  between  our  respectire 
peoples.”  After  giving  them  a cordial  welcome,  the  President, 
among  other  things,  stated  in  reply,  “ Though  Japan  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  organized  communities,  and  the  United 
States  rank  among  the  most  recent,  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  have  made  some  improvements  on  the  political  institutions 
of  the  nations  from  whom  wo  are  descended.  ...  It  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  us  to  enter  upon  that  consultation  iiptm  inteniational 
questions,  in  which  you  say  you  are  authorized  to  engage. 
The  improvement  of  the  commercial  relations  between  our 
respective  countries  is  important  and  desirable,  and  cannot  fail 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  which  unite  us.” 

§ 492.  Members  of  the  Embassy  dress  in  Japanese  court  costume. 
— On  this  occasion  the  members  of  the  Embassy  apjieared  at 
the  reception  in  complete  Japanese  court  costume,  of  satin 
purple  underskirts,  and  rich  black  overskirts  reaching  to  the 
knees,  elaborately  embroidered,  each  one  carrying  a long  sword 
at  his  silken  girdle,  with  highly  ornamented  double  handles 
inlaid  with  gold.  This  was  their  last  appearance,  in  what  to 
our  eyes  appeared  a grotesque  costume,  and  no  doubt  did  so 
to  "the  shrewd  observation  of  the  Ambassador  Iwakura,  for  not 
one  member  of  the  Embassy,  during  their  long  sojourn  in  the 
Western  hemisphere  of  eighteen  months,  ever  appeared  after- 
wards in  public,  with  what  we  would  call  feminine  garments 
made  of  silks  and  satins.  These  were  doffed,  and  at  state  cere- 
monies they  dressed  in  a mixed  European  court  costiuue,  while 
in  public  they  appeared  in  broad  cloth  coats  and  trowsers, 
wearing  chimney-pot  hats,  and  boots  with  elastics,  or  shooting- 
jackets  and  bell-shaped  hats — which,  though  divesting  them  of 
conspicuousness,  and  from  being  mobbed  in  the  streets  by  the 
oi  polloi,  did  not  improve  their  appearance  in  dignity  or  ele- 
gance. This  was  apparent  when  they  visited  Congress  three 
days  afterwards,  all  dressed  in  conventional  black  evening  attire, 
wearing  white  kid  gloves.  However,  to  their  credit  be  it  said, 
that  in  their  deportment  they  had  the  manners  of  the  most 
polished  gentleman,  and  the  gravity  of  their  dusky  visages 
commanded  respect.  They  were  presented  by  General  Banks 
to  Mr.  Speaker  Colfax,  who  welcomed  them  in  complimentary 
terms,  to  which  the  Ambassador  made  a friendly  reply. 
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§ 493.  Amhassador  and  snite  make  a tour  of  the  Untied  Stales. 
— After  tlie.se  formal  introtlnetions,  Iwakura,  havin}i  an  eye  to 
negotiatiu"  diplomatic  business,  put  himself  in  communication 
with  the  Foreign  Secrctarj',  3Ir.  Fisk,  to  discuss  the  revisal  of 
the  United  States  treaty  with  Japan.  At  one  time  it  was 
rumoured  that  the  j)rinciples,  and  even  the  details,  of  the  re- 
vision had  Ix'cn  armnged,  but  nothing  transpired  of  their 
purport.  Whatever  these  may  have  b(“cn,  the  American 
Government  apparently  held  them  in  abeyance,  until  they 
ascertained  what  were  the  views  of  the  Phiropean  Treaty 
Powers,  especially  Great  Britain,  whose  commercial  interests 
equalled  those  of  all  other  nationalities  trading  with  Japan  put 
together.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  members  of  the 
Emba.ssy  made  a tour  of  the  United  States,  visiting  the  chief 
cities,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  municipal 
authorities,  who  uttered  many  high-flown  speeches  in  the  florid 
American  style,  which  contrasted  with  the  simple,  grave,  and 
practical  responses  of  the  ambassador.  Then  the  subordinate 
members  spread  themselves  over  the  <-ountry,  each  examining 
places  of  interest  and  instruction  within  his  sjxcial  department, 
taking  notes  and  commenting  thereon  for  his  rejwrt  to  the 
Supreme  Government  in  Japan. 

§ 494.  Names  and  antecedents  of  the  five  young  Japanese  ladies. 
— While  the  Japanese  were  taking  notes  and  making  comments 
on  the  Americans,  a “ ’cute  Yankee  ” hovered  around  them  doing 
the  same  over  these  wandering  childnm  from  “ the  land  of  the 
rising  sun,”  which  he  duly  published  in  a goo<lly  volume.  It 
is  no  piirt  of  these  brief  annals  to  review  Mr.  Lanman’s  book, 
but  the  following  passage  is  interesting  as  it  infonns  us  what 
became  of  the  five  Japanese  young  ladies : — “ The  names  of 
this  delegation  of  Japanese  girls  are  as  follows : Lio  Yoshimas, 
aged  fifteen ; Tei  Wooyeda,  aged  alwut  fifteen  ; Stematz  Yama- 
gawa,  ag(i<l  twelve ; Shinge  Negai,  aged  ten,  and  Ume  Tsuda, 
aged  eight  yeai-s.  They  represent  in  their  person  five  di.stinct 
families,  and  while  they  are  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  Imperial  family  of  Jaj)an,  they  do  belong  to  that  particular 
class  which  would  in  this  eoimtry  Ik;  considered  the  aristocmey 
of  intellect  and  wealth  combined.  How  these  particular  girls 
happened  to  be  selected  is  not  im])ortant,  ixnd  though  their 
fathers  or  friends  were  abunilantly  able  to  send  them  abroad, 
they  have  in  reality  come  to  this  country  as  wards  of  the  Japa- 
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nese  Government.  Their  fathers  are  all  ('onnec^ted  with  the 
present  Government,  and  rank  as  follows : Yoshimas,  retainer  of 
a prince  of  Tokugawa  ; Wooyeda,  second  secretary  of  a depart- 
ment of  State ; Yanuigawa,  first  chamberlain  to  the  Prince  of 
Idzn ; Nagai,  fonnerly  a retainer  of  the  Tycoon,  but  now  hohl- 
ing  allegiance  to  the  ruling  power,  and  having  a public  position ; 
Tsuda  is  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  agricultural  department, 
as  well  as  a goohigist  and  civil  engineer.  They  were  consigned 
to  the  care  of  the  .Tapanese  31inister  at  Washington  named 
Mori  (an  able  diplomatist,  with  high  literary  attainments,  speak- 
ing and  writing  English  fluently).  In  view  of  very  numerous 
applications  that  were  made  by  educational  institutions  through- 
out the  country  to  take  them  in  charge,  and  while  debating 
what  was  best  to  be  done  with  the  girls,  Mr.  Jlori  resolved  to 
keep  them  for  a few  mouths  under  his  immediate  protection, 
and  obtained  comfortable  and  cheerful  homes  for  them  in 
Georgetown,  under  the  general  sinxjrvision  of  the  editor  of  this 
volume.  With  regard  to  the  kind  of  education  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  would  have  bestowed  on  these  girls,  that  is  a 
question  which  will  probably  be  decided  by  Mr.  Mori,  and  his 
personal  views  have  Iwon  freely  expressed  in  Washington 
society.  He  would,  in  the  first  place,  have  them  made  fully 
acquainted  with  the  blessings  of  home  life  in  the  United 
States;  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  would  have  their  minds 
fully  stored  with  all  those  kinds  of  information  whieh  will  make 
them  true  ladies.” 

§ 495.  Position  of  womankind  in  Japan  as  gleaned  hy  Mr. 
Lanman. — On  inquiry  of  Mr.  Mori  and  the  Japanese  students 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  Mr.  Lanman  gleaned  the  follow- 
ing interesting  information  regarding  the  position  of  womankind 
in  Japan  : — “ Whatever  customs  have  been  introduced  among 
the  lower  classes  through  the  pernicious  teaching  of  Chinese  lite- 
rature, these  have  been  constantly  resisted  by  the  better  classes. 
Never  original  to  Japan,  our  efforts  have  been  to  emdicato 
them  as  fast  as  possible.  In  proof  of  these  assertions  I refer  to 
our  ancient  history,  showing  that  out  of  a hundred  and  twenty- 
four  sovereign  rulers  of  Japan,  eight  empresses  are  included  in 
the  list.  These  ladies  ruled  long  and  wisely.  Under  the  rule 
of  an  Empress,  Japan  attacked  and  conquererl  Korea,  after  a 
brilliant  campaign ; which  coimtry  was  held  as  a dependency  for 
over  six  hundred  years,  when,  finding  it  become  mon?  a source 
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of  care  than  advantage,  it  was  voluntarily  relinquished.  Under 
the  rule  of  an  Empress,  Japan  attained  high  litcrarj'  culture, 
religion  was  inculcated  and  respect<xl,  and  facilities  for  general 

education  were  greatly  improved Throughout  most  of 

the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  monarchical  lines  of  hereditary 
descent  have  been  wholly  male;  but  1 am  happy  to  say  Japan 
has  prospered  under  eight  female  reigns.  Finding  our  ancient 
practice  confinned  by  the  experience  of  the  chief  Euro|)ean 
Powers,  Jajian  need  not  hesitate  now  to  enforce  among  all  classes 
that  respect  and  consideration  for  women  that  has  never  been 
wanting  about  her  Court  and  among  her  better  families.  Thus 
may  .Taj)an  hope  to  insure  the  stability  of  her  eivilization  and 
regain  her  early  chivalry,  and,  by  enlisting  the  assistance  of 
educated  mothers  and  daughters,  st'cure  a nobh;  future.” 

§ 496.  Message  of  the  Mikado  to  the  nobles,  ^Kmiitting  females 
of  their  families  to  go  abroad. — This  statement  of  the  .Japanese 
envoy  Mori,  which  carries  accuracy  on  the  face  of  it,  acemmts 
in  a great  measure  for  the  non-s(‘clusion  of  the  Japanese  females 
as  compared  with  China.  It  also  explains  the  readiness  with 
which  the  Indies  of  the  Court,  from  the  Jlikado’s  consort  down- 
wards, entered  into  personal  intercourse  with  the  lady  members 
of  the  foreign  diplomatists’  families,  and  subsequently  appeared 
as  freely  in  public  as  the  high-bom  dames  of  Europe  at  the 
present  day.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Government  and  nobility  it 
was  no  mere  assumption  of  foreign  manners  and  customs,  but  a 
resumption  of  the  condition  of  high  sotnety  in  old  times. 
Moreover,  in  a political  sense,  it  wiis  the  restoration  of  a legi- 
timate stahis  of  womankind,  which  hwl  been  crushed  by  the 
military  despotism  of  the  Siogoons.  Hence  the  advisers  of  the 
Mikado  not  only  urged  upon  him  the  policy  of  female  social 
emancipation  at  home,  but  to  grant  free  permission  to  all  who 
had  the  means  to  do  so,  to  take  their  wives,  daughters,  or  sisters 
abroad  with  them  for  education  and  information,  which  the 
gallant  young  monarcli  cordially  assented  to  by  promulgating 
the  following  messjige  : — “ We  are  of  opinion  that  the  reputation 
for  civilization,  wealth,  and  strength  possessed  by  the  coimtries 
of  the  globe  arises  from  nothing  else  than  the  power  of  industry 
and  perseverance  which  chameterize  their  populations ; and 
the  reason  why  the  populations  develop  their  knowledge,  polish 
their  talents,  and  give  effect  to  their  power  of  industry  and 
perseverance,  is  that  each  individual  does  his  best  as  a member 
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of  the  nation.  We  have  lately  changed  oiir  ancient  system,  and 
desire  to  run  equally  in  the  race  with  other  countries.  How 
can  we  hope  to  succeed  unless  the  whole  population  unanimously 
exert  to  the  full  its  pow(!r  of  industry  and  perseverance  ? The 
nobles  in  particular,  oc(‘upying  as  they  do  an  honourable  and 
important  position,  and  being  the  object  of  observation  of  the 
whole  people,  are  hwked  upon  ns  motlels  of  action.  Is  it  possible 
to  dispense  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  industry  and  per- 
severance on  their  part,  such  as  will  fit  them  to  bo  the  leaders 
in  animating  the  people?  Their  responsibilities  are  indeed 
grave.  In  onler  to  secure  the  result  of  industry  and  perseve- 
rance, nothing  else  is  necessary  but  to  develop  knowledge  and 
to  polish  the  talents.  In  order  to  develop  knowledge  and  polish 
the  talents,  nothing  else  is  required  but  to  fix  the  eyes  upf>n  the 
aspect  of  the  civilization  of  the  world,  to  cultivate  pursuits  of 
actual  utility,  to  go  abroad  for  study  in  foreign  countries,  and  to 
learn  practically.  It  may  suffice  for  those  whose  advanced  age 
precludes  their  being  able  to  remain  and  study  to  make  a tour 
abroad,  to  widen  tlieir  circle  of  knowledge  by  seeing  and  hear- 
ing, and  thus  to  improve  their  understanding.  In  consequence, 
too,  of  the  want  of  a system  of  female  education  in  our  country, 
many  women  are  deficient  in  inttdligence.  Besides,  the  educa- 
tion of  children  is  a thing  whi(;h  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  instruction  of  their  mothers,  and  really  is  a matter  of  the 
most  absolute  importance.  There  is,  therefore,  of  course,  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  those  going  abroad  taking  their  wives, 
daughters,  or  sisters  with  them,  so  that  they  may  learn  that  the 
instruction  of  females  in  foreign  countries  has  a good  founda- 
tion, and  may  become  acquainted  with  the  right  system  of 
educating  children.  If  you  will,  all  of  you,  really  give  your 
attention  to  this  question,  and  exert  your  jjowers  of  industry 
and  j>erseverance,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  for  advancing  in 
the  region  of  civilization,  in  laying  dow'n  the  foundation  of 
wealth  and  strength,  and  in  running  equally  in  the  race  with 
the  other  countries  in  the  world  ! Do  you,  therefore,  take  well 
to  heart  our  wishes,  each  of  you  do  his  Ijest,  and  assist  us  in 
gaining  the  object  of  our  hopes.” 

§ 497.  The  frivUsge  grarUed  by  the  message  not  availed  of  bg 
the  nobility. — However  beneficial  to  the  educational  improve- 
ment of  Japjinese  ladies  of  rank  desirous  of  travelling  abroad, 
the  privilege  granted  by  the  foregoing  message  was  not  availed 
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of.  Many  wealthy  grandees  and  their  male  relatives  took 
their  departure  for  America  and  Euro})c,  but  none  were  ac- 
eomjianied  by  their  wives,  daughters,  sisters,  or  other  female 
connections.  Moreover,  while  the  number  of  junior  officials 
and  students  sent  to  study  in  foreign  countries,  where  they 
were  maintained  by  the  Government,  was  augmented  by  de- 
partxu-es  in  the  British,  French,  and  American  mail  steamers, 

' yet  not  one  was  added  to  the  list  of  female  scholars.  While 
tho  latter  were  restricted  to  the  five  young  ladies  already 
mentioned  as  being  educated  in  the  United  States,  there  were 
not  less  than  six  hundred  young  men  scattered  through  the 
educational  institutions  of  Eiuope  and  America,  most  of  them 
1 intended  to  remain  abroad  from  three  to  five  years.  The  only 
females  whose  male  rehitives  availed  themselves  of  tho  jier- 
mission  to  tnivel  abroad  were  connected  with  parties  of  play- 
aetors  or  jugglers,  and  a few  who  accompanied  the  working 
members  of  the  ]>arty  sent  to  the  Vienna  International  Ex- 
hibition. But  these,  of  course,  were  common  persons,  who 
' travelled  abroad  to  earn  money,  and  not  to  spend  it.  Whether 
1 ladies  of  the  upper  ranks  of  society  were  desirous  of  visiting 
Western  nations  and  communities,  or  otherwise,  wo  have  no 
data  to  form  an  opinion.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the 
proverbial  curiosity  of  the  sex  was  keenly  alive  to  criticise 
their  barbarian  sisters  in  their  own  homes,  but  the  Japanese 
“ lords  of  tho  creation  ” wore  not  inclined  to  go  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  making  tours  through  Euroiie  or  America  for 
that  purpose. 

§ 498.  Lengthened  sojourn  of  the  Embassy  in  the  United  States. 
— To  return  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Embassy  in  their  tour 
through  tho  United  States,  it  is  only  just  to  state  that  every 
memlier,  from  the  ambassador  down  to  the  junior  secretaries, 
evinced  the  keenest  intelligence  in  their  inquiries  and  inspec- 
tion of  tho  works  and  institutions  they  visited,  and  everywhere 
they  wore  received  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  hospitality. 
Indeed,  so  absorbed  were  they  in  carrj'ing  out  the  details  of 
their  mission  on  the  first  foreign  field  they  had  come  to,  that 
they  prolonged  their  stijourn  in  America  beyond  all  the  cal- 
culations that  had  been  made  as  to  the  probable  term  of  their 
absence  from  Japan.  Spring  and  summer  passed  away,  and 
the.s(!  zealous  ambassadors  with  their  staff  were  busily  engaged 
in  solving  the  problem  of  Western  civilization  as  it  presented 
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itself  t6  them  in  tlie  iu.stitutions  of  the  Great  Republic.  It  is 
no  part  of  these  brief  annals  to  enter  into  any  detail,  or  even 
to  "ive  a summary  of  their  j>r(K-eedings ; suffice  it  to  say  that 
there  were  few  cities  of  ini]>ortanee  they  did  not  visit,  or  public 
works,  es|ieeially  of  utility,  or  national  institutions  they  did 
not  inquire  into  and  rejwrt  upon.  Autumn  had  set  in  before 
they  had  made  arrangements  for  their  departure,  after  nearly 
seven  months  had  elapsed  since  their  arrival  at  San  Francisco. 

§ 49i).  Arrival  of  the  Ambassadors  and  Japanese  Minister  in 
England. — A numlR'r  of  junior  meml)er8  of  the  mission  pre- 
ceded the  departure  of  the  ambassadors,  in  order  to  make 
preparations  for  their  reception  in  England.  At  the  same 
time  Terashima  Jliumori,  the  Japanese  Minister  appointed  to 
be  resident  in  Lonik>n,  hastened  thither,  accompanied  by  his 
private  secridary  Kinso.  The  day  after  his  arrival  he  was 
accompanied  by  Bir  Harry  Parkes,  British  Jlinister  in  Japan, 
and  ]>roceedetl  to  Osborne,  where  he  was  presented  to  the 
Queen,  prtKlucing  his  credentials  from  the  Mikado,  as  ac- 
credited plenipotentiary  to  Her  Majesty’s  Court  of  Bt.  James's 
— to  which  a favourable  reply  was  vouchsafed  at  the  audience. 
On  the  17th  of  Augu.st  the  main  botly  of  the  Embas.sy 
arrived  at  Liverpool,  headed  by  Iwakura  and  Kido.  They 
were  received  by  Genend  Ale.\ander  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  for  the  Coi-poration,  and  the 
Becretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  presented  an 
address  of  welcome.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  London, 
which  they  made  their  head-cpiarters  during  their  sojourn  in 
Great  Britain. 

§ 500.  The  Embassy  makes  a tour  of  England  and  Scot- 
land.— At  the  time  of  the  Embassy’s  arrival  it  was  the  I’arlia- 
mentary  recess,  and  the  Queen  was  proceeding  to  her  highland 
home  at  Balmoral.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  intended 
diplomatic  audience  of  Her  Jlajesty  had  to  be  jiostponed  imtil 
her  return,  which  was  not  exjjected  for  some  months.  Mean- 
while, Iwakimi  and  his  colleagues  were  placed  under  the  able 
guidance  of  Bir  Harr)'  I’arkes,  who  j)aid  them  unremitting 
attention  during  their  stay,  and  accompanied  them  in  their 
progress  through  the  country.  Two  days  after  their  arrival 
they  set  out  on  their  tour  of  inspection  and  entertainment. 
As  rejKirted  in  ‘ The  Ixmdon  and  China  Ttdegraph  ’ : — “ The 
members  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  were  entertained  by  Lord 
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and  Lady  Granville  at  dinner  on  the  19th  instant,  and  after- 
wards visited  the  International  Exliibition,  which  was  brilliantly 
lightefl  up  for  the  occasion.  On  the  following  day  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Brighton,  were  present  at  the  reading  of  a paper 
before  the  geographical  section  of  the  British  Association  on 
the  city  of  Yedo  by  Mr.  Mossman,  and  were  subsequently 
entertained  by  Mr.  Burrows,  the  Mayor  of  Brighton.”  From 
this  date  they  continued  on  their  travels  for  four  months, 
making  the  tour  of  England  and  Scotland,  visiting  all  places 
of  interest,  especially  the  great  centres  of  commerce,  manu- 
factures, mining  industry,  and  the  chief  fields  of  agriculture. 
Everywhere  they  were  received  cordially,  and  in  many  cities 
with  abundant  hospitality  by  the  civic  authorities — including 
London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow — which  was  grati- 
fying alike  to  all  parties.  Winter  had  set  in  before  these 
indefatigable  tourists  returned  to  London,  crammed  with 
information  gleaned  throughout  the  length  and  brea^lth  of  the 
land,  that  reminded  them  so  much  of  their  own  native  isles  in 
the  Far  Etxst. 

§ 501.  Reception  of  the  Embassy  by  the  Queen  at  Windsor 
Castle. — Although  great  progress  was  made  in  the  general 
objects  of  the  mission,  yet  no  diplomatic  business  was  con- 
cluded. Earl  Granville,  on  consulting  with  his  colleagues  in 
the  Ministry,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Treaty  Powers 
in  London,  arranged  that  no  revisal  of  the  treaties  should  take 
place  until  the  return  of  the  Embassy  to  Japan,  where  the 
foreign  plenipotentiaries  would  bo  empowered  to  settle  the 
business  with  th6  Mikado’s  Government.  Iwakura  and  his 
colleagues  had  no  alternative  but  to  acquiesce  in  the  armnge- 
ment,  and  report  the  same.  His  only  duty  now  was  to  present 
his  credentials  to  the  European  sovereigns,  and  afterwards 
take  his  departure.  By  this  time  Her  Majesty  had  returned 
from  Scotland  to  her  alx)de  at  Windsor  Castle,  where  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  an  official  presentation  of  the  Embassy. 
Accordingly,  'on  the  4th  of  December  they  went  in  state  to 
that  noble  j)ile,  accompanied  by  Earl  Granville,  who  presented 
them  to  the  Queen  in  the  grand  audience  chamber,  of  which  event 
the  following  is  a brief  rejwrt : — “ It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  Japanese  party  wore  court  suits  of  European  fashion,  they 
having  seemingly  discanied,  while  on  their  travels,  the  costume 
of  their  own  coimtry.  The  chief  ambassador,  after  reading  an 
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address  to  the  Queen,  delivered  to  Her  Majesty  his  letters  of 
credenee.  The  royal  reply  was  handed  by  tlu*  Queen  to  Lord 
Granville,  who  gave  it  to  the  amba-ssador.  The  visitors,  after 
the  reception,  lunched  at  the  castle  and  then  twk  their  leave, 
evidently  pleased  with  the  gracious  welcome  they  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  royalty.”  Twelve  days  after  this  ceremonial, 
the  ambassadors,  witli  their  secretaries  and  suite,  took  their 
departure  for  Paris,  after  a sojourn  of  exactly  four  months  in 
Great  Britain. 

§ 502.  The  year  spent  by  the  Embassy  in  EJnyUsh-speakiny  cowr 
munities. — Tlius  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  Embassy  from  the 
legitimate  monarch  of  Japan  to  the  Western  Powers  devoted 
the  whole  of  their  time  in  1872  to  pursue  the  objects  of  their 
mission  solely  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  was  significant,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  whole  year 
mingling  with  English-speaking  commimities,  and  beheld  in 
ojjemtion  social,  political,  and  religious  institutions,  surroimded 
by  bidwarks  of  freedom  to  maintain  their  independence,  yet 
open  to  all  peaceful  comers  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ; while 
they  specially  saw  in  the  wealth  and  power  of  this  country,  a 
group  of  islands,  less  in  extent  than  their  own,  which  had 
achieved  a greatness  unexampled  in  ancient  or  modem  times, 
by  iiulustry,  perseverance,  uprightness,  and  liberty,  which  it 
would  be  their  pride  to  emulate.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  burden 
of  the  numerous  sjHjeches  the  Ambassador  had  to  make  in  reply 
to  the  toasts  at  the  banfpiets  given  in  their  honour,  and  the 
addresses  presented  by  municipal  coxmcils  and  chambers  of 
commerce.  As  an  example  of  these,  it  is  worthy  of  placing  on 
record  the  address  and  reply  to  the  Council  of  the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  entertainetl  them  at  a sumptuous 
banquet,  when  the  Premier  and  other  members  of  the  Gladstone 
Administration  were  present. 

§ 5U3.  Address  and  replies  of  the  Amhassador  at  Liverpool. — 
On  the  doth  September  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  read  the 
following  address : — “ The  Council  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber 
of  Commerce  beg  most  respectfully  to  offer  to  yourself  and  the 
other  members  comjwsing  the  Embassy,  a hearty  welcome  to 
Liverpool.  The  Coimcil  have  reason  for  congratulating  th(;m- 
selves,  and  the  commercial  community  they  represent,  on  the 
presence  in  this  country  of  an  embassy  consisting  of  Ministers 
and  nobles  who  are  distinguished  as  the  most  eminent  states- 
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men  of  the  Jiipnueso  empiri'.  Kepnssenting  as  they  do  tho 
incrchuuts  of  the  greate.st  trading  jxirt  in  the  Briti.sh  enij)ire, 
the  Couiieil  hail  with  tlie  utmost  satisfaction  a mission  which 
has  for  its  ohjeets  tho  estidjlishment  of  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions betwetm  tho  Japaiu-se  and  British  empires,  and  tho  increa.se 
of  their  commercdal  relations.  In  the  members  (,)f  the  Embassy 
the  Council  also  welcome  to  this  town  the  representatives  of  a 
nation,  strong  in  patriotic  feeling,  full  of  courage,  highly  gifted 
among  Eastern  races,  and  unsurpiussed  in  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  progress.”  To  this  address  the  following  reply  was 
read  by  ^Ir.  Aston,  interpreter  to  the  Britisli  L«^gation  at  Yedo, 
who  gave  his  valuable  services  to  the  Embassy  during  its  j)ro- 
gress  through  Great  Britain: — “Gentlemen, — Wo  desire  to 
thank  you  for  the  kind  words  you  have  sjwken,  and  the  hearty 
welcome  you  have  extended  to  us.  On  behalf  of  the  distant 
empire  we  represent  allow  us  to  reciprocate  your  friendly 
sentiments,  and  to  express  tho  satisfaction  which  we  feel  at  the 
prospect  of  more  intimate  relations  being  e.stablished  between 
our  respective  nations,  which,  we  trust,  will  favour  the  rapid 
devehjpment  of  a mutually  profitable  trade.  Y^ou  have  termed 
us  patriotic,  courageous,  and  progressive.  We  hope  to  infuse 
into  our  institutions  a spirit  that  shall  develop  these  virtues 
more  and  mure  among  our  people.  To  this  end  we  have  come 
among  you,  and  shall  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  every  opportunity 
to  study  the  method  by  which  you  have  attained  to  such  a high 
degree  of  commercial  and  administrative  greatness.”  At  the 
Iwnquet,  in  reply  to  the  toast  projxising  the  health  of  the 
members  of  the  Embassy,  Iwakura  replied  in  Japanese,  which 
was  afterwards  interpreted  as  follows  : — “ Permit  me  to  express 
the  high  sense  of  gratitude  which  I feel  for  tho  flattering 
mamier  in  which  you  have  received  the  toast  given  in  honour 
of  the  empire  we,  represent,  and  which  has  been  coupled 
with  ray  humble  name.  AVhen  the  cloud  of  seclusion 
whicli  liiuig  over  us  was  dispelled  by  tho  light  of  modem 
civilization,  we  learned  that  in  tho  western  pvrt  of  the  world 
there  was  an  empire  called  Great  Britain,  and  that  she  had 
attained  a pre-eminent  position  amongst  the  enlightened  nations 
for  her  industry  and  commerce.  Having  now  become  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  her  many  institutions,  we  have 
discovered  that  their  succe.ss  is  due  to  the  liberal  and  energetic 
spirit  by  which  they  are  animated.  We  shall  bo  glad  to  adopt 
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the  result  of  our  observations  in  this  country,  in  so  far  as  we 
can  comprehend  and  use  what  we  have  seen ; and  in  tliis  way 
we  lio]>(>,  as  you  have  indicated,  that  Japan  at  no  distant  date 
may  take  the  jwsition  in  Asia  wliich  (treat  Britain  now  oc- 
cupies in  Europe.  We  take  pleasure  in  thinking  that  the 
means  to  attain  this  high  degree  of  civilization  are  mostly 
derived  from  the  example  of  those  who  have  advanced  in  every 
science  and  industry,  and  especially  from  a lending  inter- 
national association  like  that  assembled  here  to-night.”  Wo 
may  add  that  on  this,  as  on  many  other  oc-casions,  the  health 
of  yir  Harry  Parkes  was  cordially  drank,  and  in  his  responses 
he  Isire  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  the 
members  of  the  Embassy  and  their  colleagues  in  Japan,  had 
carrical  out  the  great  work  of  revolution  and  progress  in  the 
country.  It  was  almost  im|H38.sible  to  conceive  the  difficidties 
and  pn>judices  they  had  had  to  overcome.  iMuch  yet  remained 
to  be  done,  but  looking  at  what  had  been  already  accomplished 
there  was  great  hope  for  the  future.  Ho  was  glad  that  he  had 
been  able,  in  a feeble  way,  to  assist  his  friends  at  that  table 
to  carry  out  and  effect  those  great  changes  which  had  been 
alluded  to  by  the  previous  speakers. 

§ 504.  Beticence  of  the  Embassy  regarding  the  condition  of 
Japan. — Of  course  these  flattering  addresses  and  speeches,  as 
usual,  savoured  of  hyjwrbole,  which  ignored  the  disagreeable 
relations  of  the  past,  and  not  remarking  tew  minutely  on  the 
negative  policy  of  the  Embassy  regarding  the  institutions  of 
their  country.  Without  being  censorious,  there  was  an  absence 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  its  members  when  in  commimica- 
tion  with  foreigners  interested  in  the  mission,  that  detracted 
from  its  popularity.  That  they  amassed  abundance  of  infonna- 
tion  during  their  progre.ss  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt ; 
and  if  their  note-books  and  rejwrts  coidd  but  be  seen  translated 
into  English,  in  all  probability  every  member  of  the  mission 
knew  more  altout  the  Western  hemisphere,  and  the  nations 
within  its  vast  boundary,  than  most  European  or  American 
tniveUers.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  w hat  did  we  learn  regarding 
their  country?  What  new  insight  did  we  obtain  into  the 
history  and  institutions  of  Japan  that  had  not  reached  us  before 
in  a mysterious  and  doubtful  form  ? Wo  answer,  little  or 
nothing ! In  all  the  speeches  of  the  Ambassador,  and  his 
replies  to  addresses,  scarcely  a word  of  now  information  passed 
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his  secret  diplomatic  tongue.  It  was  the  same  with  his 
colleagues,  and  the  junior  members  of  his  suite.  On  being 
questioned  as  to  their  st>einl,  political,  or  religious  history,  the 
answer  was  generally  of  a non  mi  recordo  character.  Seeing  this, 
we  must  come  to  one  of  two  conclusions,  namely,  that  they  were 
either  afraid  of  divulging  the  truth  concerning  the  history  and 
institutions  of  their  country,  or  they  were  not  well  informed 
concerning  them.  1‘erhaps  a little  of  both  prevented  them  from 
being  communicative  to  strangers,  and,  bke  all  Asiatic  races, 
they  preserved  their  reticence  in  spite  of  their  progress  in 
Western  civilization. 

§ 5U5.  Amtahle  and  courteous  manners  of  the  ambassadors  and 
suite. — As  to  the  personal  conduct  of  its  members,  this  embassy 
was  irreproachable  in  its  character,  from  the  ambas.s)idors  them- 
selves down  to  the  subordinates  of  their  suite.  Individually 
the  pleni|K)tentiaries  comported  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
royalty  as  accomplished  courtiers,  and  the  junior  members  in 
public  and  private  showed  the  manners  of  gentlemen.  Their 
politeness  towards  every  one  with  whom  they  came  into  contact 
won  them  golden  opinions,  esj>ecially  in  acknowletlging,  either 
personally  or  by  letter,  any  attention  accorded  to  them.  Indeed, 
this  pleasing  feature  in  their  manners  might  be  imitated  by 
members  of  European  and  American  embassies  with  advantage. 
While  thus  aceording  them  a just  meed  of  praise  for  their 
conduct,  and  the  absence  of  any  di.sagreeable  sins  of  commission, 
we  cannot  avoid  referring  to  those  of  omission,  connected  with 
their  extraordinary  reticence.  Doubtless  this  “ seertdiveness,” 
as  phrenologists  term  the  faculty,  is  inherent  in  their  brains, 
and  of  large  development.  If  so,  it  will  take  many  generations 
to  ojxjii  up  this  mental  isolation ; even  after  the  complete 
opening  of  their  country  is  accompbshed.  If  the  higher  ranks  of 
Japanese  society — which  were  well  represented  in  this  embassy 
— are  desirous  of  emulating  the  enlightened  communities  its 
members  visited,  they  would  do  well  to  cultivate  a more  open 
style  of  conversation  and  personal  intercourse  with  foreigners, 
especially  the  British.  Without  this,  Japan  as  a whole  can 
never  lay  claim  to  the  proud  title,  soiually  and  jwlitically,  what 
she  has  assumed  materially,  namely,  the  “ Great  Britain  of  the 
Far  East.” 
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CHAFIER  XXIX. 

1872  (cx)NTixrED). 

Extraordinary  Proorejw  in  Japan  during  tiik  Vlar  — The  Mikado  visits 
THE  Arsenal,  Liohthodses,  Mint,  and  Treaty  Pouts — Satisfactory  Returns 
OF  Foreign  Trade. 

§ 506.  Sweeping  and  rapid  reforms  In  Japan  during  the  year.  § 507.  RcH)rgatii- 
zatioQ  of  the  educational  institutions  at  Yedo.  § 508.  The  Mlkatlo  pays  a visit  of 
inspection  to  Vokoska  Arsenal.  § 509.  Absence  of  great  pomp  or  servility  during 
the  visit.  § 510.  Inland  postal  communication  extended  from  Yedo.  § 511. 
An  exhibition  held  at  Kioto,  open  to  foreign  visitors.  § 512.  Description  of  the 
city  of  Kioto  by  Mr.  Smith.  § 513.  Brief  account  of  the  buildings  and  exhibits. 
§ 514.  Opening  of  the  railway  between  Y'okuhama  and  Yedo.  § 515.  Yedo  now 
established  as  the  metropolis  of  Japan.  § 516.  The  Mikado  starts  on  a progress 
to  visit  his  southern  dominions.  § 517.  Number  and  cost  of  lighthouses  erected 
in  Jn{»aD.  § 518.  Mikado  visits  the  Ports  of  Matoya,  Oosima,  and  Osaka.  § 519. 
Visit  of  the  Mikado  to  the  Imperial  Mint  at  Osaka.  § 520.  Passage  of  the  .squadron 
through  the  Inland  Sea.  § 521.  Entry  of  the  royal  squadron  into  Nagasaki 
Harbour.  § 522.  landing  and  reception  of  the  Mikado  by  foreigners  and  natives. 
§ 523.  Statistics  and  progress  of  the  treaty  ports  during  the  year. 


§ 506.  Sweeping  and  rapid  reforms  in  Japan  during  the 
year. — While  tlie  Embassy  was  making  its  progress  through 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  and  its 
members  collecting  infonnation  with  a view  to  obtain  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  Western  civilization,  the  Government  in 
Japan  were  progressing  in  the  same  path  of  reform  with  equal 
rapidity.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  any  data  to  conclude 
that  there  was  an  understanding  between  the  statesmen  at 
home  and  their  colleagues  abroad,  to  introduce  immediately 
any  social  or  political  institutions  recommended  by  them.  At 
the  same  time,  from  the  numerous  sweeping  changes  and  inno- 
vations brought  into  operation  during  this  year  (1872)  by  the 
Government  mider  decrees  of  the  Mikado  appearing  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  reports  of  Iwakura  and  his  suite  arrived  in 
Japan,  wo  may  infer  that  the  one  influenced  the  other.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  number  and  variety  of  these  innovations 
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and  alterations,  affectiii"  not  only  the  ordinarj'  relations  of 
society,  but  the  most  ancient  and  vital  institutions  of  the 
realm,  within  the  short  ]x*ri(xl  of  twelve  months,  are  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  civilizjUion. 

§ 507.  Re-organization  of  the  educational  institutions  at  Yedo. 
— The  apjKiintmcnt  of  Iwakura  as  umbasswdor  rendered  vacant 
the  jx)st  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  His  Excellency  was 
succeeded  by  Soyeshima,  fonuerly  a Saiiji  or  Councillor  of 
State,  and  under  the  old  regime  an  adherent  of  the  dainiio  of 
Hizen.  Goto  Shojiro,  Minister  of  the  Public  AVorks  Depart- 
ment, was  promoted  to  be  president  of  the  Council  of  State,  and 
8Ucc(H?dcd  by  Ito  at  the  former  board.  The  newly  appointed 
Minister  of  Education,  in  order  to  effect  a thorough  reform  in 
the  dejMirtment  and  educational  institutions  imdcr  his  control, 
temporarily  suspended  all  operations  by  dismissing  partially 
some  of  the  teachers  and  prt>fessors  with  a general  vacation  of 
the  students.  The  object  in  view  was  to  re-establish  the 
Monboo  NanJeoo,  or  College  for  General  Education,  and  the 
Monboo  TooJeoo,  or  Medical  College,  on  a sound  European  basis, 
with  projx*rly  qualified  foreign  professors  and  native  teachers 
or  assistants.  No  immediate  changes  took  place  in  the  fonner 
staff,  but  it  was  intended  that  none  but  professional  men  should 
bo  eligible  for  the  posts.  AVith  regard  to  the  students,  none 
were  readmitted  without  a fresh  examination,  while  new  rules 
and  regulations  were  put  in  force  for  their  discipline.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  matriculated  students 
in  the  English,  French,  and  German  classes  from  eleven 
hundred  to  less  than  half.  For  those  who  were  not  eligible  to 
enter  on  the  college  curriculum,  subordinate  preparatory  schools 
were  established  outside  the  university,  but  under  the  same 
State  department.  The  general  result  of  this  reorganization  of 
the  educational  institutions  at  Yedo,  formed  on  a foreign  basis, 
was  greater  efficiency  in  all  their  branches,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  teachers  from  time  to  time  recommended  by  the 
resident  Alinisters  abroad. 

§ 508.  The  Mikado  fays  a visit  of  inspection  to  Yokoska 
Arsenal. — Among  the  public  works  under  foreign  management 
established  imder  the  regime  of  the  Siogoons  and  continued 
under  that  of  the  Mikado,  the  arsenal  of  Yokoska  holds  pre- 
eminence. It  will  be  rememliered  that  this  navy  yard  was 
begun  under  the  siijwrintendence  of  French  officials,  recom- 
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mended  by  the  resident  Minister  of  the  late  Em|>eror  NajKileon, 
and  mait  rid  funiish<Hl  by  Fr('n(;h  eobtraetors.  At  tlie  time  of 
the  revolution  in  1868,  there  were  some  doubts  of  the  liabilities 
thereby  incurred  by  the  .Japanese  beinfi  disbursed ; but  all 
claims  were  satisfactorily  m<!t,  and  the  works  kept  in  operation 
under  the  able  8Uj>erintondenco  of  the  French  manager,  M. 
Veniy,  and  his  assistants.  From  time  to  time  the  satisfac- 
tory j>rogress  of  the  works  at  the  arsenal  was  reported  to  the 
Mikado — who  evidently  takes  more  interest  in  ships  of  war 
and  the  fonnation  of  a navy  on  a foreign  mmlel,  than  the 
organization  of  his  army.  Accordingly,  when  it  came  to  his 
knowledge  that  it  was  neces-sary  to  construct  a second  dock  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  afsenal,  he  consented  to  examine 
the  works  in  person,  and  lay  the  foundation  stone  on  the  1st  of 
January — thus  inaugurating  a new  foreign  work  on  the  Christian 
New  Year’s  Day.  On  this  ocarasion  he  was  attended  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  several  other  Jlinisters  and  high 
officers  of  his  household,  and  a Ixsly-guard  of  two  hundred 
men.  From  His  Majesty  downwards  all  were  dressed  in 
Japanese  official  costume,  the  guard  in  gaudy  grotesque 
uniforms,  armed  with  foreign  rifles,  but  they  jxjrformed  their 
duties  in  a tolerably  systematic  order.  His  Majesty  inspected 
the  various  workshops,  which  were  in  full  working  order,  and 
tastefully  decorated,  with  raised  platfonus  at  every  point  fn)m 
which  a gootl  view  of  the  openitions  could  be  got.  The 
|Kjndorou8  steam  hammers  and  elaborate  machinery  were  put  to 
their  usual  purposes,  and  the  capacious  cupolas  were  filled  with 
molten  metal,  which  was  run  into  moulds  ingeniously  made  for 
the  occasion.  One  of  these  represented  in  largo  native  cha- 
racters, “ Long  live  the  Mikado,”  and  another  his  heraldic 
insignia.  He  then  saw  the  practical  mses  of  the  patent  slip, 
and  graving  dock,  and  laid  the  foundation-stone  for  a second 
dock.  The  processes  of  bending  iron  plates,  hot  anil  cold,  of 
riveting  boilers,  of  drilling  holes,  of  turning  shafts,  axles,  and 
cylinders,  of  planing  iron  and  wood  by  machinery,  including 
circular  sawing,  all  engaged  his  curiosity  and  attention,  and  ho 
made  intelligent  minute  remarks  upon  everything  he  saw. 

509.  Absence  of  great  pomp  or  servilitg  during  the  visit. — 
When  we  consider  that  this  youthful  monarch  and  his  father 
had  issued  edicts,  scarcely  five  years  previously,  ordering  their 
commander-in-chief  and  the  feudal  nobles  to  drive  the  hated 
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foreigners  into  the  sea,  this  insj)eetion  of  a foreign  arsenal, 
under  the  suj)erintendenee  of  foreigners,  stands  out  among  the 
first  acts  of  the  Mikado  in  his  (-onviction  of  the  necessity  of 
engaging  foreign  skill  to  ojwn  up  the  resources  and  strengthen 
the  defences  of  his  country.  This  was  no  mere  “ show  ” visit 
to  witness  the  novelties,  and  after  a stay  of  a few  hours  to  take 
his  de])arture.  As  an  evidence  of  the  deep  interest  he  took  in 
e.xamining  the  works,  ho  remained  two  nights  at  Yokoska,  and 
only  left  on  the  second  day.  Jforeover,  there  was  an  entire 
absence  of  oftiidal  pomj)  by  him  and  his  Ministers  in  their  tour 
of  insj>ection  towanls  M.  Verny  and  the  other  foreigners  in  the 
arsenal,  while  on  the  part  of  the  native  artificers  and  labourers 
not  one  was  required  to  prostrate  himself  in  a servile  manner 
on  the  ground  as  heretofore  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign. 
All  could  look  upon  the  light  of  his  coimtenance,  where 
formerly  it  was  hid  behind  a screen  from  the  highest  nobles  of 
the  land.  It  may  bo  said  that  this  visit  to  Y'okoska  Arsenal 
was  the  inauguration  of  the  new  policy  that  divested  the 
monarch  of  a sacredness  derived  from  divinity  to  henceforth 
live  in  the  aflections  of  his  subjects  as  a just  and  upright  ruler. 
However,  his  Ministers  objected  to  the  circulation  of  a photo- 
graph which  a foreigner  had  of  a group  including  the  M ikado 
during  his  visit.  A line  had  to  be  drawn,  although  subse- 
quently he  gave  a sitting  to  a native  photographer,  while  the 
artist  of  the  ‘ Illustrated  London  Nows  ’ forwarded  a likeness  of 
His  Majesty  in  his  quaint  robes  of  state,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered the  last  time  he  appeared  in  them. 

§ 510.  Itdand  postal  communication  extended  from  Yedo. — At 
the  commencement  of  the  year  Government  endeavoured  to 
extend  the  inland  system  of  post.  This  was  effected  by  swift- 
footed postmen,  who  ran  from  stage  to  stage  with  a small 
package  of  letters,  which  was  handed  from  one  to  another  at 
specified  beats.  These  nimble-footed  men  could  accomplish 
from  one  hundred  to  a hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  a day, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  road  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Under  favourable  circumstances,  the  distance  from  Yedo,  or 
Yokohama  to  Nagasaki,  which  is  abfjut  five  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  could  be  done  in  four  days  and  a few  hours.  Formerly 
this  jwstal  eommimication  rarely  travelled  more  than  once  a 
week,  and  the  letters  were  chiefly  on  official  busines.s,  or  between 
the  wealthy  classes  of  the  community,  for  which  the  rates  were 
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heavy.  In  order  to  extend  the  facilities  of  correspondence,  the 
Government  established  a daily  post  at  low  rates  of  postage. 
For  example,  a letter  under  half  an  oimce  from  Yedo  to  Hiogo 
was  charged  one  penny,  or  its  equivalent,  and  to  Nagasaki 
four  pence,  while  newspapers  were  charged  respectively  one 
half-penny  and  three  half-pence.  This  was  a great  boon,  but 
the  post  was  not  much  encouraged,  for  the  mail  runners  passed 
through  places  where  they  were  attacked  and  robbed  by 
bighwaymen,  sometimes  with  violence.  Between  Hiogo  and 
Osaka  the  road  was  perfectly  safe;  so  there  were  three  posts 
per  day,  leaving  every  three  hours  after  9 a.m.  ; the  mails  being 
carried  by  special  messengers,  who  accomplished  the  distance 
in  from  three  to  five  hours.  However,  whenever  steamers  were 
starting  with  a mail-bag  between  the  ports  named,  both  natives 
and  foreigners  preferred  that  postal  service,  as  being  more 
speedy,  cheaper,  and  safer. 

§ 511.  An  exhibition  held  at  Kioto,  open  to  foreign  visitors. — 
In  view  of  the  forthcoming  International  Exhibition  at  Vienna 
in  1873,  the  Austrian  Charge  d’ Affaires  at  Yedo  requested  the 
Government  to  exhibit  articles  of  Japanese  manufacture  and 
produce,  for  which  ample  sjmce  woidd  be  allotted  in  the 
building.  Not  only  was  this  cheerfully  complied  with,  but  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  organize  a similar  exhibition  on  a 
limited  scale  in  Japan,  to  which  all  foreigners  were  invited  to 
send  exhibits  and  visit  it  in  person.  The  city  selected  for  this 
purpose  was  the  ancient  capital,  Kioto — now  designated  Sai- 
Kiyo — which  hitherto  was  close<l  against  the  presence  of 
foreigners.  Though  on  this  occasion  their  movements  were  to 
be  free  during  the  time  the  exhibition  was  open,  yet  those  were 
restricted  to  the  precincts  of  the  city,  and  every  visitor  was  to 
carry  a Japanese  passport  countersigned  by  the  consul  of  his 
country  resident  at  Hiogo  or  Osaka.  Accordingly  notifications 
to  that  effect  appeared  iu  the  native  ‘ Government  Gazette,’  and 
the  local  newspapers  in  English;  stating  that  the  universal 
exhibition  would  be  opened  on  the  17th  of  April,  and  during  a 
period  of  fifty  days  from  that  date,  inclusive,  foreigners  would 
be  allowetl  to  visit  Kioto.  Guards  were  to  be  stationed 
throughout  the  city  to  protect  them,  who  would  bo  on  duty 
day  and  night ; each  man  having  white  stripes  on  both  cuffs, 
with  the  word  “guard”  in  English  red  letters.  Accommotlation 
at  hotels  and  guides,  with  fixed  charges,  were  arranged  by  a 
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committeo,  flyinpr  a distinguished  flag,  white  with  a red  border, 
and  the  word  “ Exhibition  ” in  the  centre. 

§ 512.  Description  of  the  city  of  Kioto  hy  Mr.  Smith  of 
China. — The  number  of  foreigners  who  availed  themselves  of 
this  opp>rtunity  to  visit  the  ancient  capital  of  Japan  was 
limited,  and  only  a few  ranked  among  the  cla.ss  of  exhibitors. 
Nevertheless  those  who  did  so  were  charmed  with  the  j)ictures- 
queness  of  the  scenery  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  gratified  by 
the  interesting  nature  of  the  exhibits,  the  attention  shown  them 
by  the  officials,  and  with  the  perfect  safety  from  injury  or  instdt 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants.  Among  the  accounts 
published,  one  by  Mr.  Patrick  Smith,  of  the  ‘ North  China 
Herald,’  furnishes  a faithful  and  graphic  description  of  its 
contents  and  surroundings,  from  which  we  cull  a few  particulars. 
Arrived  at  the  city,  he  and  his  party  were  delighted  to  find 
a comfortable  hotel,  situated  on  a height  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  city,  provided  for  the  accommodation 
of  foreign  visitors:  besides  foreign  furnishings,  there  was  a 
letter-box  for  their  corrcsjwndence,  while  the  fare  was  excellent, 
at  moderate  charges.  It  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
city,  which  lies  spread  out  beneath,  on  an  extensive  plain 
bounded  on  every  side  by  hills ; and  roughly  computed  at  five 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  three  and  a half  from  east  to 
west.  jVn  insignificant  stream,  named  the  Kama  Oawa,  rising 
in  the  mountains  to  the  north,  meanders  through  the  city, 
engros-sing  a wide  bed,  and  spanned  by  numerous  wtKxlen 
bridges.  The  city  is  well  laid  out,  broad  and  clean  streets  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of  the 
better  class.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jlikado’s  palace, 
named  Gosho,  is  the  arispjcratic  quarter,  but  the  removal  of  the 
Court  to  Yedo  had  rendered  the  dwellings  comparatively 
tenantless.  As  near  as  could  bo  ascertained,  the  population  of 
the  city  was  at  the  time  imder  three  hundred  thousand. 

§ 513.  Brief  account  of  the  buildings  and  their  exhibits. — The 
exhibition  was  held  in  throe  largo  temples,  separate  in  their  ar- 
rangements, and  the  charge  for  admission  to  each  equivalent  to 
one  shilling  and  sixpence.  The  exhibits  were  laid  out  on  red- 
draped  tables,  running  along  the  sides  of  the  temple  galleries, 
and  were  sufliciently  well  arranged ; but  so  numerous  and 
minute,  and  in  most  cases  so  strange,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
describe  them.  On  entering  the  Chionin  Temple,  a collection 
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of  foreign  articles  first  caught  the  eye,  principally  jewellery, 
timepieces,  watches,  barometers,  musical  Iwxes,  and  weajM)ns. 
There  wa-s  nothing  noteworthy  among  them,  except  an  anti(pie 
gold  watch,  the  ease  studdo<l  with  <liamonds.  Of  native  j)n>- 
ductions  there  was  a collection  of  skins  of  deer,  wolves,  seals, 
and  other  animals,  with  stufi'ed  sjwcimens  of  doiible-headwl 
snakes.  There  was  a large  collection  of  native  suits  of  armour, 
made  of  metal,  leather,  shark,  or  other  tough  skins,  ornamented 
with  facings  of  silk,  and  some  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver  in 
figures  or  scrolls.  One  suit  was  p>inted  out  that  belonged  to  a 
female  who  fought  for  Japan  five  centuries  ago,  and  another, 
of  excellent  workmanship,  taken  from  a Corean  general.  Of 
the  products  of  the  loom  there  was  an  extensive  display, 
especially  in  the  silk  fabrics,  brilliant  in  every  colour  and 
shade,  and  embroidered  in  the  richest  designs.  Much  that  was 
exhibited  was  for  sale,  and  the  prices  asked  seemed  reasonable. 
But  the  Kenninji  Temple  contained  the  most  attractive  articles 
for  foreign  visitors,  comprising  the  choicest  articles  of  virtu, 
ancient  and  modem,  that  the  skilful  Japanese  have  prcsluced, 
and  these  laid  out  on  their  exquisite  lacquer-ware,  that  from 
time  immemorial  has  never  been  e.xcelled  by  any  other  nation. 
Bronzes  were  numerous,  also  ivory  carvings,  and  ponxdain  wares 
of  all  kinds.  Then  came  samples  of  tea  from  different  districts, 
neatly  arranged  in  boxes  and  jars.  The  third  temple,  named 
Nishi  Jfon^ajyV,  had  more  of  these  vegetable  products,  including 
tobacco  and  cereals ; Ix'sides  an  extensive  collection  of  mineral 
pro<lucts,  including  .specimens  of  native  gold,  silver,  copjs’r,  and 
lend  ores.  Altogether  this  first  attempt  at  an  International 
Exhibition  was  creditable  to  all  concern<*d,  and  no  doubt  will 
prove  the  precursor  of  many  others,  in  cementing  the  foreign 
industrial  relations  it  inaugurated. 

§ 514.  Opening  o f the  raihray  h tween  Yokohama  and  Yedo. — 
This  tempimry  exhibition  of  progress  in  the  fixdsteps  of  the 
foreigner  was  followed  up  by  the  more  imjairtant  and  jM'rmanent 
public  work  of  the  first  railway  in  .lapnii,  from  Yokohama  to 
Yedo,  a distance  of  eight(‘cn  British  miles.  After  many  diffi- 
culties, financial  and  otherwise,  the  Government  announced 
that  the  line  would  be  opmed  for  traflic  on  the  12th  of  June. 
On  the  previous  evening  four  memlx'rs  of  the  Ministry,  accom- 
panied by  the  Mini.ster  of  Public  Works  and  the  foreign  Com- 
missioner of  Railways,  came  down  to  Yokohama,  and  made  a 
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formal  inspection  of  the  line,  which  they  pronounced  ready  for 
traffic.  Next  morning  a train  was  in  readiness,  comprising  the 
locomotive,  two  first-class  carriages,  two  second-class,  one  third, 
and  a luggage  van.  The  plan  on  which  they  were  built  was 
similar  to  those  on  the  German  railways,  that  have  a gangway 
in  the  middle,  with  the  compartments  opening  into  each  other 
by  sliding  doors.  About  a hundred  foreigners  and  natives, 
including  several  Japanese  officials,  entered  the  train,  which 
started  at  eight  o’clock,  awakening  up  the  echoes  of  the  settle- 
ment with  its  shrill  steam-whistle.  On  it  rolled  as  smoothly  as  on 
the  best  line  in  Europe,  and,  after  stopping  at  the  intermediate 
stations  of  Kanagawa,  Tsunimi,  and  Kawasaki,  crossing  the 
bridge  over  the  Logo  stream  safely,  it  arrived  at  Sinagawa,  the 
southern  suburb  of  Yodo,  in  thirty-three  minutes.  There  was  no 
particular  ceremony  on  the  occasion,  yet  this  was  the  most  signi- 
ficant work  of  progress  that  has  been  done  in  Japan ; especially 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  railway  is  laid  almost  parallel 
on  the  bay  side  of  the  To-Kai-do,  the  main  highway  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  these  annals  as  the  scene  of  the  most 
sanguinary  outrages  committed  on  foreigners  only  a few  years 
before. 

§ 515.  Yedo  now  established  as  the  metropolis  of  Japan. — While 
Kioto  was  being  deserted  by  the  aristocracy,  whose  ancestors 
for  centuries  had  loyally  surrounded  the  monarchs  of  the  legiti- 
mate dynasty,  Yedo  now  became  the  real  metrojwlis  of  Japan, 
although  designated  only  the  “ Eastern  capital.”  Thither  the 
Mikado  had  removetl  his  Court,  including  not  only  the  great 
officers  of  his  household,  but  the  Empress,  the  Empress-mother, 
and  their  establishments.  Jloreover,  most  of  the  ex-daimios,  at 
the  invitation  of  His  Majesty,  resumeil  their  residence  at  Yedo 
with  their  families,  not  as  formerly  in  the  days  of  the  Siogiwns, 
accompanied  by  hosts  of  sanguinary  armed  retainers,  but  peace- 
fully taking  up  their  alxxle  under  the  mild  sway  of  the  new 
regime.  The  only  circumstance  which  threatened  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  city  was  an  attempt  of  some  discontented  Samourai, 
belonging  to  the  Satsiuna  clan,  to  force  an  entrance  into  the 
Mikado’s  castle ; when  a collision  took  place  between  them  and 
the  guard,  several  being  seriously  wounded  and  made  prisoners. 
It  turned  out  that  these  men  had  suffered  by  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  wanted  to  bring  their  case  personally  before  the 
Mikaflo.  A lenient  view  was  taken  of  their  conduct ; they  were 
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released,  and  their  grievances  submitted  to  the  local  adminis- 
trators of  the  ien  or  district  from  whence  they  came. 

§ 516.  The  Mikado  starts  on  a progress  to  visit  his  southern 
dominions. — Seeing  that  there  was  nothing  to  apprehend  for 
the  safety  of  His  Majesty’s  person,  he  freely  moved  about  the 
city  and  suburbs ; and  on  one  occasion,  when  an  extensive  fire 
rendered  some  thirty  thousand  persons  homeless,  he  manifested 
the  greatest  anxiety  in  seeing  them  relieved — a measure  of 
charity  in  which  the  authorities  were  aided  by  liberal  subscrip- 
tions from  the  foreign  residents  at  Yokohama.  Everywhere 
that  the  Mikado  ventured  to  show  himself  in  public  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  loyalty  and  homage  by  his  subjects, 
and  the  highest  respect  and  courtesy  by  all  foreigners.  In 
onler  to  extend  the  area  of  these  personal  visits,  he  resolved  to 
make  a royal  progress  through  his  south-western  dominions  by 
sea,  visiting  all  the  principal  seaports,  including  those  open  by 
treaty  to  foreigners.  On  'this  occasion  His  Majesty,  like  his  f 
ambassadors  abroad,  discarded  the  ancient  Japanese  costume 
befitting  his  Imperial  rank,  and  was  dressed  in  a blue  military 
uniform  of  foreign  cut,  with  a cocked  hat.  Foreign  garments 
were  worn  also  by  the  members  of  his  household  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  the  native  oflicials  at  the  diflerent  places  he 
visited.  On  the  eve  of  his  <lejarture,  the  Marquis  of  Blandford 
(then  on  a visit  to  Japan),  Admiral  Jenkins,  and  several  ofiScers 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  were  presented  to  him.  One  who  was 
present  describes  the  Mikado  os  a very  ordinary-looking  Japa- 
nese, who  did  not  seem  at  home  in  his  new  costume.  His  senior 
Councillor  of  State,  Saigo  Kichinoske,  was  Minister  in  attend- 
ance on  His  Majesty,  but  the  administration  of  affairs  continued 
to  be  carried  on  without  interruption  by  the  Government  at 
Yedo,  where  all  the  foreign  legations  were  now  safely  located. 

A s(juadron  of  six  men-of-war,  including  three  armour-plated 
“ rams,”  mustered  in  Yedo  Bay  toi  escort  the  Mikado  on  his 
naval  tour.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  June  he  left  the 
ciistle,  to  embark  on  board  the  flag-ship  of  the  Japanese  Admiral. 
Owing  to  the  early  hour  of  his  departure,  which  the  state  of 
the  tide  necessitated,  the  presence  of  the  Diplomatic  Body  was 
excused,  and  very  little  of  the  spectacle  could  be  seen  by  the 
spei:tators  on  shore,  in  consequence  of  the  misty  weather.  How- 
ever, H.M.S.  ‘ llinaido  ’ did  the  naval  honours  on  the  occasion 
by  firing  a salute  of  twenty-one  guns  and  manning  her  yards. 
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§ 517.  Number  and  cost  of  Ugldhouaes  erected  in  Japan. — On 
tlifir  ck'parturu  tlio  ships  of  the  scpiiulron  hoisted  a ik!w 
national  flag,  which  was  previously  duly  proclaimed  in  the 
I ‘ Government  Gazette  ’ as  an  alteration  on  the  former  flag. 

The  design  consists  of  a red  oval-shaped  figure  on  a white 
! ground,  with  green  hands  stretching  diagonally  to  its  margin, 
I from  the  four  corners.  Proceeding  down  the  Gulf  of  Yedo, 
the  Mikado  gave  orders  to  pass  near  all  the  lighthouses  and 
light-ships  on  the  route,  so  that  he  could  inspect  their  outward 
ap))earunce  at  leisure.  The  occasion  is  opportune  to  make 
some  brief  remarks  ujx>n  this  ini]K)rtant  branch  of  public 
works  in  Japan,  which  in  time  may  rival  those  on  our  own 
coasts  and  harbours.  At  this  time  there  were  fourteen  light- 
houses and  two  light-ships,  completed  and  lighted.  These 
were  chiefly  erected  in  Yedo  Gulf,  the  shores  of  the  Inland 
S(^a,  and  the  cajMjs  between  these  sheltered  waters ; so  that  the 
firet  series  of  lighthouses  erected  stand  on  the  coasts  adjacent 
to  the  navigable  channels  between  the  treaty  ports  of  Yoko- 
hama and  Nagasaki,  which  foreign  vessels  chiefly  navigate. 
The  cost  of  their  erection  was,  in  round  numlx'rs,  one  Inmdrcd 
thousand  jKJunds;  lighthouse  establishment,  including  main- 
tenance of  lighthouses  for  three  years,  machinery,  stores, 
salaries  of  oflicers,  foreign  and  native,  ujjwards  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds;  and  cost  of  steam  tender,  with  its  maintenance  and 
repairs  for  three  years,  less  than  fifty  thousand  piunds ; making 
a total  of  two  himdred  thousand  pounds  for  this  service,  from 
which  foreign  shipping  derives  the  greatest  benefit. 

§ 518.  Mikado  visiia  the  ports  of  Matoya,  Oosima,  and  Osaka. 
— The  first  port  at  which  the  Mikado  landed  was  that  of 
Matoya,  in  the  territory  of  Is4,  where  there  is  a lighthouse 
of  the  first  order,  which  His  Majesty  inspected.  Near  this 
port  are  the  shrines  of  his  ancestors,  called  Rio  Daijin  Gu, 
where  he  went,  and  piously  made  his  devotions.  Proceeding 
southward,  the  squadron  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Oo-sima, 
where  there  is  a revolving  light,  visible  at  a distance  of 
eighteen  miles,  and  adjoining  it,  on  the  mainland  of  Siwomi- 
Siiki,  a fixeil  light  visible  at  twenty  miles’  distance.  The  latter 
lights  the  entrance  to  the  Inland  Sea  by  the  Kii  channel,  up 
which  the  ships  steamed ; passing  the  narrow  entrance  to  Isumi 
Nada,  where  a lighthouse  is  erectetl  on  an  island  that  fornrs  two 
narrow  channels,  while  there  are  four  other  lighthouses  on  the 
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shores  of  Osaka  Bay.  Here  the  squadron  anchored,  and  His 
Majesty  proceeded  on  shore  to  the  city  of  Osaka.  As  swn 
us  ho  landed,  he  was  received  by  native  officials  in  foreign 
costume,  with  some  attendants  leading  a fine  horse,  hand- 
somely caparisoned,  which  had  been  kept  ready  saddled  for 
his  arrival.  His  Majesty  mounteil  the  steed  with  alacrity, 
and  rode  from  the  landing-place  through  the  foreign  settle- 
ment, preceded  by  an  officer  on  foot,  bearing  a small  crimson 
flag  having  a white  chrysiinthcmum  crest  in  its  centre,  and 
followed  by  his  suite.  The  Imperial  party  then  entered  the 
Foreign  Customs  t\stablishment,  where  ho  received  the  various 
resident  consuls  and  other  local  officials.  Hero  he  remained 
and  parto<jk  of  some  refreshment,  when  he  again  mounted  his 
steed,  attended  by  tlie  Governor  and  Vice-Governor  of  Osaka, 
also  on  horseback,  and  then  rode  slowly  tlirough  the  settle- 
ment, between  two  files  of  native  infantry  in  European  uniform, 
on  to  the  city.  At  a place;  eealled  the  “ Foreigners’  Bridge  ” 
a large  bonfire  was  lit  by  a nciglxmring  residiuit,  the  light 
from  which  enabled  the  small  group  of  foreigners  which  had 
u.s8embl(;d  there  to  gt;t  a good  view  of  His  Majesty  and  retinue, 
on  such  an  interesting  occasion  of  his  royal  pn)gres8. 

§ 519.  V^isii  of  the  Mikado  to  the  Imperial  Mint  at  Osaka. — 
Without  drawing  rein,  the  31ikado  rcxle  on  to  the  InqMjrial 
Mint,  where  he  dismounted,  entered  the  “Reception  House,” 
which  was  handsomely  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  and  took  up 
his  abcKle  there  during  his  stay  at  Osaka.  Next  day  he  devoted 
a long  morning  to  the  details  of  the  works,  and  subsequently 
gave  Major  Kinder,  Director  of  the  Mint,  an  audience,  at  which 
he  graciously  expressed  his  approval  of  all  he  had  seen.  The 
following  extract  from  that  officer’s  first  annual  rc|)ort  gives 
the  particulars  of  the  interesting  event : — “ His  Majesty  arrived 
at  the  Mint  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  departed  on  the  12th, 
residing  at  the  Rcctjption  House,  which  by  Imja-rial  command 
is  in  future  to  be  designated  Sempukan.  This  auspicious  event 
must  lead  to  beneficial  results,  as  His  Majesty  devoted  much 
time  to  the  Jlint,  and  was  evidently  greatly  interest«-d  in  all 
the  details  of  the  coinage.  I was  not  only  highly  honoured 
by  an  introduction  to  His  Jlajesty,  but  on  completion  of 
the  ins{;ection  was  admitte<l  to  a sjx;cial  audience,  when  his 
Inqxjrial  Majesty  gnicioiisly  eondeseended  to  adilrcss  me  as 
follows: — ‘It  is  with  much  pleasure  1 look  around  the  3Iint, 
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now  completed  in  its  various  dejmrtments.  I feel  all  is  entirely 
due  to  your  exertions  and  diligence,  which  I deeply  praise  and 
fully  api>reciate.’  While  sincerely  thanking  Ilis  Majesty  for 
these  expressions,  which  repay  me  for  the  toil  and  anxiety  I 
have  had  to  contend  against  during  my  labours  here,  I cannot 
forget  how  much  is  due  to  those  Japanese  and  Eurojwan 
officers  who  have  so  ably  assisted  in  the  successful  results 
which  have  thus  far  attended  this  important  undertaking.” 
Among  these  officers  he  specially  notices  Mr.  Smith,  C.E.,  who 
“has  introduced  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  possible 
to  the  automaton  balances,  for  which  he  deserves  the  highest 
j)mise.  The  machines  now  weigh  45  coins  per  minute.” 

§ 520.  Passage  of  the  squadron  through  the  Inland  Sea. — 
Re-embarking  at  Osaka,  His  Majesty  crossed  this  magnificent 
bay  to  the  anchorage  off  Hiogo,  then  landed  at  the  foreign 
settlement  of  Kob4,  where  he  was  receiyed  by  the  native 
and  foreign  officials,  without  any  great  demonstration.  The 
grandest  reception  in  store  for  the  Mikado  awaited  him  at 
Nagasaki,  where  great  preparations  were  made  by  natives  and 
foreigners  to  do  him  honour  on  the  o<‘casion  of  his  visit.  Hy 
this  time,  also,  the  squadron  was  increased  to  nine  men-of-war, 
varying  in  size  from  a corvette  to  a gun-boat,  all  commanded 
by  Japanese  officers,  and  manned  by  Japanese  crews,  excepting 
some  foreign  engineers  and  naval  instructors  on  board.  As 
the  vessels  slowly  navigated  their  course  through  the  intricate 
channels  of  the  Inland  Sea,  the  Royal  voyager  beheld  for  the 
first  time  the  unparalleled  picturos<|uc  panorama  it  presented. 
Of  course  the  impressions  and  sensations  felt  by  His  Majesty 
have  not  transpired,  but  we  may  infer  from  his  slow"  progress 
that  he  lingered  over  each  new  btuiuty  of  the  scenery  which 
came  into  view,  and  doubtless  felt  proud  of  being  monarch  over 
BO  fair  a region.  And  when  he  made  his  exit  by  the  famous 
Strait  of  Simanosaki,  he  must  have  been  delighted  at  seeing 
the  approaches  to  that  narrow  chaimel  lighted  up  by  no  less 
than  four  lighthouses,  making  it  as  safe  for  vessels  to  pass 
through  by  night  as  by  day. 

§ 521.  Entry  of  the  royal  squadron  into  Nagasaki  Rariour. — 
After  a saft!  jvassage,  the  squadron  entered  the  land-locketl 
harbour  of  Nagasaki  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  July. 
Hy  a preconcertcfl  arrangement  two  gims  wen^  fired,  as  a 
signal  that  the  fleet  conveying  the  Mikado  had  hove  in  sight. 
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which  brought  out  all  the  natives  and  foreigners  to  witness 
the  landing  of  His  Majesty  and  retinue.  In  a few  minutes 
aftcrwarfls  the  forerunner  of  the  fleet,  the  ‘ Teibo-kan,’  rounded 
Takaboko  Island,  a short  distance  in  advance  of  the  iron-clad 
corvette  ‘Eujo-kan,’  flying  Ilis  Majesty’s  flag;  the  latter  being 
followed  by  the  ‘ Nissin-kan,’  ‘ Mosun-kan,’  ‘ Yuko-kan,’  and  the 
‘ Unyo-kan.’  The  ‘ Takuba-kan  ’ and  ‘ Kasuga-kan,’  which  had 
arrived  some  two  hours  in  advance  of  the  squadron,  took  up 
the  anchorage  alongside  the  ‘Uosho-kan,’  which  had  arrived 
the  previous  day.  That  vessel  and  the  Kussian  corvette 
‘ Vetiaz  ’ maimed  their  yards,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
principal  battery  on  shore,  fired  a royal  salute  as  the  ‘Eujo- 
kan’  steamed  up  the  harbour  to  her  anchorage.  With  the 
greatest  promptitude  numerous  boats  with  officials  pulled  off 
to  the  flag-ship,  which  was  followed  up  by  boats  from  every 
ship  in  the  squadron,  forming  a lengthy  procession  accom- 
panying His  Majesty’s  barge  to  the  landing-place,  amidst  the 
thundering  of  two  hundred  guns.  The  appearance  of  the 
vessels,  the  precision  in  saluting,  and  the  landing  arrange- 
ments indicated  that  the  officers  and  crews  hod  attained 
considerable  proficiency  in  their  drill. 

§ 522.  Landing  and  reception  of  the  Mikado  hy  foreigners  and 
natives. — A temporary  landing-stage  had  been  erected  in  the 
rear  of  the  once  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  artificial  islet  of 
De-sima,  w'hich  presented  a very  different  aspect  on  that 
joyous  occasion  than  in  the  days  of  Dutch  degradation.  In- 
deed, Nagasaki  itself  presented  quite  a diff’erent  appearance, 
with  its  festal  drajiery,  to  its  every-day  asjxict.  Crowds  of 
holiday-seekers  dressed  in  their  gaudiest  attire,  which  lend 
an  air  of  gaiety  to  such  occasions,  were  considerably  augmented 
by  the  arrival  of  persons  from  the  rural  districts,  all  anxious 
to  catch  a glimpse  of  their  Sovereign,  caused  the  approaches 
to  the  landing-place  to  be  like  a gigantic  fair.  On  the  signal 
being  fired,  considerable  excitement  prevailed  in  the  native 
town,  where  the  people  were  to  be  seen  coming  from  all 
directions  towards  the  thoroughfares  through  which  the  pn> 
cession  intended  to  pass.  Foreign  spectators  were  numerous, 
but  they  were  scattered  among  the  native  multitude;  and, 
the  day  being  very  hot,  there  appeared  only  a sprinkling  of 
white  faces  and  dresses.  The  landing  was  accomplished  in 
gofxl  order,  when  the  guns  ceased  firing;  but  not  a shout  of 
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welcome  or  rejoicing  arose  from  the  native  throng,  as  would 
have  been  the  ease  in  a European  community.  They  silently 
sijuatted  down,  as  the  guard  of  honour  jiresented  arms  on  His 
Majesty’s  landing.  A strong,  black,  hut  diminutive  horse  was 
then  brought  forward,  led  by  four  grooms;  this  he  moimtcd, 
dressed  in  his  new  uniform  of  blue  and  gold,  and  rode  to  the 
place  prepared  for  him  in  the  city,  accompanied  by  his  retinue, 
where  the  usual  presentations  were  made  of  native  and  foreign 
oflicials.  At  night  the  foreign  residents  testitied  their  rejoicing 
on  the  occasion  by  an  illumination  of  the  settlement,  and 
prominent  points  in  the  harbour,  which  had  a verj'  fine  effect. 
The  town  and  suburbs  were  one  blaze  of  lights,  chiefly  coloured 
lanterns.  Devices  of  various  kinds  were  formed,  but  the  chry- 
santhemum crest  of  the  Jlikado  prevailed.  In  the  harbour 
the  Russian  corvette  ‘ Vetiaz  ’ had  her  outline  illuminated, 
and  H.M.S.  ‘ Ariel  ’ sent  up  a display  of  fireworks.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  the  most  novel  and  plciisjiut  welcome  the  young 
monarch  had  received  during  his  progress.  On  the  following 
evening  his  own  squadron  responded  to  the  illuminations  of 
the  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  town  and  suburbs,  and  several 
large  fire-balloons  were  sent  ujj  into  the  air.  After  examining 
the  arsenal  and  other  public  works  at  this  port,  the  Mikado 
returned  in  the  flag-ship  to  Yodo  Bay,  and  reached  his  castle 
after  an  absence  of  two  months. 

§ 523.  Statistics  and  •progress  of  the  treedy  ports  during  the 
year. — While  the  progress  of  Japan,  at  home  and  abroad, 
socially,  {K)litically,  and  materially,  was  making  such  rapid 
strides,  it  is  satisfactory  to  record  that  the  foreign  commu- 
nities on  the  whole  found  their  interests  progressive  also, 
although  not  so  fast  as  those  of  the  jx'ople  among  whom  they 
hiul  cast  their  lot.  At  Yokohanut  the  trade  returns,  which 
showed  great  depression  during  the  previous  year,  had  in- 
(treased  to  the  highest  jwint  previously  attained,  showing  in 
round  numbers  2U,000,0(R)  dollars  of  imports,  and  14,000,000 
dollars  of  exports,  or  about  a total  of  7,350,0007.  sterling, 
against  0,500,0007.  in  1871.  The  introduction  of  gas  into  the 
settlement  was  an  important  feature  of  the  year.  The  gas- 
works were  completfsl  and  in  working  order  on  the  1st  of 
S(!ptember.  JIany  native  newspajjers  were  started  tliroughout 
the  countiy,  and  of  an  improved  character.  The  movements 
of  the  Japanese  Embassy  were  watched  with  considemhle  in- 
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terest  by  the  mercantile  community.  Among  other  reforms, 
that  of  legislation  with  regard  to  bankrupt  estates  of  Japanese 
was  noticeable,  together  with  the  establishment  of  a native 
law-tribunal  at  this  port,  the  business  of  which  was  conducted 
])romptly  and  well.  At  Najasuki  the  aggregate  out-turn  of 
the  trade  of  the  port,  including  exports  and  imports,  amounted 
to  5,108,706  dollars  against  4,158,551  dollars  in  the  previous 
year,  the  increase  being  chiefly  in  exports.  During  the  year 
four  sailing-ships  loaded  cargoes  direct  for  Britain ; and,  for 
tlie  first  time,  a steamer  loaded  for  London.  The  trade  in  coal 
showed  a large  increase  ujx>n  that  of  former  years,  and  hud 
found  its  principal  support  from  the  Pacific  mail  steamers,  and 
men-of-war.  At  Hiojo-Osaka  the  total  of  the  imports  from 
foreign  eoimtrics  during  the  year  was  set  down  at  4,246,779 
dollars  against  ],73it,34.'{  dollars  in  1871;  and  exports  at 
5,678,224  dollars,  against  2,238,689  dollars;  thus  exhibiting 
an  increase  of  3,439,556  dollars.  This  is  exclusive  of  treasure, 
which  amounted  to  4,689,900  dollars  imported,  and  3,923,790  | 
dollars  exjwrted.  There  were  unusual  large  shipments  of  I 
copper,  or  rather  bronze,  obtained  by  the  melting  down  of 
images,  bells,  and  other  panvphemalia  in  Buddhist  temples. 
This  arose  from  the  discouragement  given  to  that  sect  by 
the  Government,  which  caused  the  priests  to  melt  down  the 
jH)rtions  of  their  moveable  jtroperty  to  raise  money.  The 
number  of  foreign  residents  at  Hit>go  increased  during  the  year 
from  29  to  373,  and  at  Osaka  from  73  to  81.  At  Hako'dadi 
the  import  trade,  never  a large 'one,  showed  very  little  dif- 
ference from  the  previous  year;  but  it  was  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, as  it  lay  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
traders.  On  the  aggregate  of  imports  and  ex{)orts  in  foreign 
bottoms,  there  was  an  increase  of  253,765  dollars.  Among 
other  matters  affecting  the  progress  of  the  jwrt  was  a procla- 
mation remitting  all  imjxirt  and  export  duties  on  native  trade. 
The  object  of  this  concession  to  native  merchants  was  stated 
to  be  that  the  town  might  recover  its  ])rosperity  that  had 
been  impaired  by  the  civil  war.  The  foregoing  brief  statistics 
arc  derived  from  the  consular  reports,  but  no  returns  are  pub- 
lished from  the  unsuccessful  [wrt  of  Nee-e-gata.  The  Blue- 
l«M)k  containing  them  closes  with  a series  of  tables  compiled 
by  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  which  present  a general  view  of  the 
foreign  tnide  of  Japan  for  the  year  1872,  as  compared  with 
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1871,  and  which  show  that  there  has  been  a large  increase, 
both  in  exports  and  imports,  the  totals  being  in  round  numbers 
50,500,000  dollars,  against  37,000,000  dollars.  Besides  these 
returns  of  produce  and  merchandise,  the  imports  and  exports 
of  treasure  amounted  to  33,000,000  dollars,  against  15,500,000 
dollars.  The  Mint  had  coined  29,000,000  dollars  of  bullion, 
but  the  new  coins  passed  slowly  into  circulation. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

1873. 

European  Calendar  substituted  for  Japanese  one  — Sumptuart  Decrees 
— Removal  op  Notices  proscribino  Christianity  — Finance  — Retrench- 
ment— Empress  receives  Ladies — Treaty  with  China  — Embassy  returns 
FROM  Europe  — Conclusion. 

§ 524.  Decree  nniiouncing  the  adoption  of  the  Earopean  Calendar.  § 525.  Brief 
account  of  the  old  Japanese  Calendar,  now  8U|x>rseded.  § 526.  Old  chronological 
system  of  reckoning  by  cyclea  ceases.  § 527.  The  hiikado  holds  levMs,  and  invites 
his  ofHcers  to  dine.  § 528.  Edict  instituting  an  order  of  merit  for  military  and 
civil  services.  § 529.  Emancipation  of  women  from  their  degraded  condition. 

§ 530.  Sumptuary  decrees  issued,  altering  toilets  and  coitTuret.  § 531.  Discontent 
at  the  multiplicity  of  edicts  on  minor  matters.  § 532.  Amusing  story  of  a lady's 
objection  to  the  hair-cutting  law.  § 533.  Decrees  affecting  the  Bnddhist  and 
Sintoo  religions.  § 534.  Removal  of  the  notice-boards  proscribing  Christianity. 

§ 535.  Release  of  the  Christian  converts  in  captivity.  § 536.  Riot  in  Etzizen  on 
account  of  the  new  proclamations.  § 537.  Alarming  imeuU  among  the  fanners  in 
Tsikuzen.  § 538.  Material  progress  of  Japan  exceeding  its  financial  resources. 

§ 539.  Reply  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Finance  Minister’s  Memorial.  540.  Statement 
of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  current  year.  § 541.  Retrenchment  the 
order  of  the  day,  from  the  Mikado  to  the  student.  § 542.  Native  bankers  ordered 
to  withdraw  their  notes  from  circulation.  § 543.  Independence  of  the  native 
Japanese  press  in  Yedo.  § 544.  Account  of  a riot,  translated  from  a native 
newspaper.  § 545.  Amusing  report  of  an  old  marriage  custom  at  Nagasaki.  • 
§ 546.  Reception  of  ,the  American  and  Russian  Ministers*  wives  by  the  Em- 
press. § 547.  Treaty  between  Japan  and  China  ratified,  and  audience  to  Am- 
bassador. § 548.  Embassy  to  Europe  makes  a tour  of  the  Continent,  and  returns 
to  Japan.  § 549.  The  last  of  the  Siogoons  in  enforced  retirement  at  Shidzuoka. 

§ 550.  Aspect  of  Japan  in  1873,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  1853. 

§ 524.  Decree  anwnmeing  the  adoption  of  the  European  Calen- 
dar.— These  remarkable  annals  of  “New  Japan”  have  now 
reached  the  twentieth  year  from  the  commencement  of  this 
imvamished  record.  As  if  the  Government  intended  that  its 
advent  should  be  availed  of  in  the  historical  inauguration  of 
the  new  era  that  the  nation  hati  entered  upon,  in  following  the 
civilization  of  the  lands  of  the  setting  sun,  a proclamation  was 
issued  that  henceforth  the  ancient  calendar  should  be  set  aside, 
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and  (i  new  one  adopted  so  as  to  accord  with  tho.so  of  Western 
nations — Kussia  excepted.  The  following  is  a synopsis  of  this 
significant  detrree,  to  which  the  signature  of  the  Mikado 
Mutsli’to  was  attaclicd : — “ In  future  tlio  calendar  sliall  l)0 
aasimilnted  to  that  genenrlly  in  use  in  Europe  and  America ; 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  falling  on  the  first  day  of 
January  in  each  year,  as  calculatc'd  at  the  Observatory  of 
Greenwich  in  England ; and  the  first  day  of  each  subsequent 
month  corresponding  with  the  first  days  of  the  months  in  the 
European  calendar.  The  date  of  the  year,  however,  shall  be 
reckoned  from  the  accession  of  the  first  of  the  Mikados  of  this 
empire.  The  first  of  Januarj’’,  Anno  Domini  1873,  will,  there- 
fore, 1)6  known  as  the  first  day  of  the  year  2333  of  Japan. 

§ 525.  Brief  account  of  the  old  Japanese  Calendar,  now  super- 
seded.— For  the  general  reader  to  understand  more  fully  the 
importance  of  this  sweeping  change  in  the  computation  of  days, 
montlis,  and  years,  by  a nation  of  thirty-two  millions  of  people, 
at  the  command  of  their  sovereign,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  ancient  Japanese  Calendar,  based  upon  that 
of  China,  which  still  remains  imchanged.  The  year  was  lunt- 
solar,  and  consisted  of  twelve  months,  or  “ moons,”  commencing 
at  each  limation : except  when,  by  this  mode  of  reckoning,  the 
lunar  time  fell  behind  the  solar  time  one  whole  revolution  of 
the  moon ; then  an  “ intercalary  ” month  was  iwlded  by  the 
following  rule : — If  during  any  lunar  month  the  sun  does  not 
enter  any  sign  of  the  zodiac  (that  is,  if  there  are  two  full  mix)us 
in  one  sign),  that  month  is  intercalary,  and  the  Japanese  year 
consequently  contained  thirteen  months.  In  this  way  the 
intercalated  year  contained  384  days,  and  the  onlinary  year 
354 — the  first,  third,  fourth,  eighth,  and  twelfth  months  liaving 
each  29  days,  and  the  others  30.  Besides  these  monthly 
divisions,  depending  u])on  the  moon,  the  year  was  still  further 
divided  into  twenty-four  j)cri(Kls  of  about  fifteen  days  each,  the 
settlement  of  which  de[>ended  on  the  time  when  the  sun  was  in 
the  first  and  fifteenth  degree  of  any  zodiacal  sign.  This  division 
was  also  obtained  from  the  Chinese,  but  the  former  was  that  in 
genend  use  among  the  people.  Then  as  to  the  reckoning  of 
New  Year’s  Day,  this  varied  according  to  the  commencement 
of  the  first  moon’s  lunation,  after  twelve  or  thirteen  had  passed, 
but  it  always  occurred  some  time  in  our  month  of  February ; so 
that  by  this  decree  it  will  for  tlie  future  Ijcgin  from  a month  b) 
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six  weeks  earlier.  Now,  New  Year’s  Day  amongst  the  Japanese 
— as  it  is  with  the  Cliinese — is  the  greatest  season  of  festivity 
in  the  year,  when  high  and  low,  rich  and  p<jor,  abandon  business 
and  the  cares  of  life,  for  stmietimes  seven  days  of  enjoyment. 
Not  only  was  this  the  case,  but  amongst  the  trading  classes  it 
was  their  annual  settling  time,  and  for  cu.stomers  to  jm)'  their 
debts.  C’ons<‘quently  this  edict,  which  shortened  their  year  by 
one  month,  caused  some  trouble  and  confusion  ; but  by  general 
con.sent  a month’s  grace  was  allowed  to  debtors.  Moreover,  the 
people  did  not  give  up  their  customary  holidays  in  February, 
accordingly  when  the  New  Year  (old  style)  came  round  tliey 
held  high  festival  for  three  days. 

§ 526.  Old  chronological  system  of  reckoning  hy  cycles  ceases. — 
Regarding  that  part  of  the  decree  fixing  the  chronology  of  the 
year  from  the  accession  of  the  first  ilikado,  it  sufierseded  a most 
complex  system,  which  we  have  not  space  to  demonstnite. 
Suffice  it  to  Sivy,  that  systems  of  cycles  were  employed,  of  which 
there  were  three,  unconnected  and  concurrent : — The  first,  called 
nengo,  was  used  for  historical  purposes,  which  was  arbitrary  in 
its  length,  according  to  any  remarkable  events ; second,  when 
the  cycle  was  computed  according  to  the  reigns  of  the  Mikados ; 
and  third,  the  astronomical  cycle  of  sixty  years.  The  second 
cycle  was  the  one  in  general  use;  which  the  Siogoons  also 
adopted,  giving  a name  to  their  reign,  as  shown  in  the  dates 
to  their  desivatches,  of  which  the  following  is  an  example ; — 
“15th  of  5th  month,  1st  year  of  Kei-on  (Juno  8th,  1865). 
Me  are  not  in  ptissession  of  the  exact  date  according  to  the 
old  calendar,  when  the  new  reckoidng  began,  but  it  would 
be  something  like  this, — 27th  day  of  the  11th  month,  5th  year 
of  Mei-jai  (January  1st,  1873).  The  new  method  of  dating  is 
January  1st,  2333.”  By  adopting  this  chronological  year  of  the 
Mikados,  the  national  pride  in  the  antiquity  of  their  monarchical 
dynasties  has  been  sustained,  while  it  disarms  the  hostility  of 
those  opjwsed  to  the  adoption  of  a calendar  derived  from  , 
Christian  nations.  Nevertheless  the  Government  carrieil  out 
their  policy  on  this  point,  to  the  extent  of  reckoning  by  weeks,  • 
making  Sunday  a holiday  at  the  public  works  and  Government 
offices,  together  with  the  5Iikado’s  birthday,  and  some  other 
days  to  be  fixed  on  hereafter.  Of  course,  these  holidays 
supersede  all  former  religious  and  civil  festivals,  whicli  were 
numerous,  and  thus  add  to  official  working  days  throughout  the 
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year.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  this  intnxluction  of  the  Christian 
(lay  of  rest  has  been  acceptable,  especially  to  persons  in  public 
offices. 

§ 527.  The  Mikado  holds  levies,  and  invites  his  officers  to  dine. — 
About  the  same  time,  other  decrees  were  promulgated,  refonniug 
the  legislature  and  executive.  One  relating  to  the  latter  com- 
manded that  “ all  ministers  and  officials  in  the  Civil  Service  of 
this  empire  will,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the 
year  2333  wear  European  uniform,  the  designs  for  which  are 
already  prepared.”  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  this  edict  was 
agreeable  to  “ Young-Japan,”  in  Government  offices,  who  strutted 
about  in  their  gold  and  silver  laced  uniforms,  just  as  our  own 
dandies  in  uniform  do.  To  add  to  this  flattering  regulation, 
these  officials  were  commanded  to  attend  weekly  levees  held  by 
the  Mikado,  on  and  after  the  newly  instituted  Jour  de  VAn.  His 
Majesty  also,  so  far  altered  his  mode  of  life,  as  to  receive  guests 
at  dinner  every  day.  The  banquet  was  dressed  and  served  in 
foreign  style,  and  those  invited  were  allowed  to  converse  freely 
on  all  domestic  or  foreign  topics,  excepting  what  related  to 
political  matters.  The  young  monarch  was  resolved  not  to 
disturb  the  equanimity  of  these  entertainments  by  introducing, 
or  allowing  to  be  introduced,  debatable  subjects  that  could  be 
more  appropriately  discussed  elsewhere. 

§ 528.  Edict  instituting  an  order  of  merit  for  military  and 
civil  services. — Another  edict  was  published  in  the  Nishin 
Sinjishi,  or  ‘ Government  Gazette,’  of  a most  acceptable  cha- 
racter to  both  civil  and  military  officers,  of  which  the  following 
is  a brief  translation : — “ Whereas  it  is  the  custom  of  foreign 
monarchs  to  reward  subjects  who  have  rendered  valuable  civil 
or  military  service  to  their  country  and  sovereign  by  conferring 
upon  them  badges  of  honourable  distinction : an  order  of  merit 
shall  henceforth  be  instituted  in  the  empire,  which  shall  consist 
of  two  classes,  one  for  military  and  the  other  for  eivil  services 
of  eminence.  The  first  shall  bear  the  inscription  “For  Valour,” 
and  the  second  “ For  Merit.”  In  this  decree  the  navy  is  not 
specified,  but  we  may  infer  that  valorous  naval  seiw'ices  will 
rank  with  those  in  the  army.  Still  it  seems  a grave  omission 
to  ignore  them  in  this  decree ; for,  if  we  may  judge  of  His 
Majesty’s  predilections,  he  has  more  regard  for  his  s(ui  than  his 
land  forces,  and  the  sobriquet  of  the  “ sailor  king  ” might  l>e 
appropriately  accorded  him.  As  regards  the  formation  of  an 
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order  of  merit,  he  has  instituted  a noble  precedent,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  there  will  bo  many  recipients  of 
the  rewards  for  valour,  amonp;  an  aristocracy  who  have  boasted 
so  much  of  their  warlike  deeds. 

§ 529.  Emancipation  o f women  from  their  degraded  condition. 
— These  decrees  were  followed  up  by  a numlx?r  of  minor  edicts, 
some  of  which  were  important,  regarding  improvements  in  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the  j>eople,  while  others  wore  of 
a puerile  character,  scarcely  deserving  the  interference  of  the 
Government.  The  most  important  of  those  that  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  condition  of  womankind  in  Japan,  was  the 
abolition  of  an  obnoxious  law  which  legalized  the  sale  of  young 
women  for  immoral  purposes.  From  henceforth  none  of  them 
could  be  bought  or  sold,  and  the  Yoshitcarras,  or  localities 
where  these  were  under  surveillance  of  the  authorities,  were 
broken  up,  and  every  female  allowed  to  lal>our  for  her  own 
profit,  and  not  that  of  a master.  Another  decree,  having  the 
same  object  in  view  of  raising  woman  from  her  degraded 
position,  was  to  abolish  the  l(x)se  laws  relating  to  marriages, 
which  allowed  of  easy  divorces  of  wives,  from  the  most  frivo- 
lous or  false  accusations.  Hereafter  the  marriage  tie  is  to 
be  binding;  and  a mca.sure  may  be  brought  in  permitting 
foreigners  to  espouse  legally  the  daughters  of  Japan. 

§ 530.  Sumptuary  decrees  issued,  aUering  toilets  and  coiffures. — 
Other  reforms  did  not  stop  at  the  social  and  moral  relations  of 
the  sexes,  but  were  supplemented  by  sumptuary  laws  regulating 
the  modes  of  dress  and  toilet  of  both  males  and  females. 
Fonnerly  the  cla.ss  of  women  belonging  to  the  “social-evil” 
institution — legalized  in  Japan — were  obligeil  to  wear  gala 
dresses,  after  a particular  fashion,  sanctioned  by  the  authorities, 
in  order  that  they  should  be  publicly  known  for  what  they 
were,  and  not  assume  the  appearance  of  virtuous  wives  or 
daughters.  This  regulation  was  abolished,  and  a now  decree 
issued  that  all  females  must  dress  alike,  recommending 
European  fashions  to  those  who  could  afford  to  purchase  new 
dres.ses ; at  the  same  time  they  were  rather  arbitrarily  informed 
that  they  must  henceforth  dispense  with  female  hairdressers, 
and  do  up  their  own  hair.  But  the  clause  relating  to  the  cut 
of  the  men’s  hair  was  even  more  stringent,  making  the  regu- 
lation compulsory.  Pictures  of  Japanese,  belonging  to  all 
classes,  have  been  published  in  Europe  and  America,  showing 
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that  fivery  man,  and  low,  liad  the  hair  clean  shaved  oft’ 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  the  back  hair  twisted  into  a ti"ht  roll 
or  knot  brought  forward  on  the  crown  of  hi.s  eraninin,  while 
the  ears  were  covered  with  ample  bushes  of  glossy,  black 
hair.  There  was  no  msthetic  elegance  in  the  style,  which 
suggested  a knot  of  twist-tobacco  more  than  anything  else ; and 
it  is  most  probable  that  this  ludicrous  appeamnee  of  the  heads 
of  Jajjanese  among  foreigners  caused  its  summary  alwlition. 
ITenceforth  they  must  cut  off  their  top-knots — if  not  voluntarily, 
by  the  shears  of  the  police — and  wear  their  hair  in  Euroiwau 
stylo.  By  way  of  consolation  for  the  loss  of  their  cherished 
queues,  the  men  were  told  to  devote  a jwrtion  of  the  time  saved 
in  head-shaving  and  barlx-r’s  fees  to  improve  their  education. 
Two  engravings  characteristic  of  the  change  a])peared  in  ‘ The 
IllustratiHl  Ijondon  News  ’ of  November  8th,  1873. 

§ 531.  Bisconient  at  the  mvliiplicity  o f edicU  on  minor  matters. 
— The  sumptuary  decrees  were  rapidly  disseminated  through 
the  country,  not  only  by  means  of  the  ‘ Gazette  ’ and  proclama- 
tions, but  through  the  pages  of  the  numerous  Japanese  news- 
pajK-rs  that  were  springing  up  in  all  directions,  and  preparing 
the  inhabitants  in  the  interior  for  the  various  changes  which 
the  Jlikado  and  his  Administmtion  were  introducing.  In  the.se 
pa|M2rs  not  much  was  said  in  commenting  on  the  social  reforms ; 
but  the  foreign  journalists  averred  that  there  was  a very  uneasy 
fet?ling  abroad,  both  among  foreigners  and  natives,  consequent 
upon  the  multiplicity  of  edicts  issued  by  the  Government  for 
the  regulation  of  minor  matters,  which  should  be  left  to  the 
sense  and  di.scretion  of  the  j>eople.  It  was  ealculat(‘d  that 
these  acts,  wdiich  interfere*!  with  their  old  habits  and  prejudices, 
would  make  them  detest  the  very  mention  of  “progress  in 
Western  civilization,”  and  would  lead  to  outrages  among  the 
discontented  elements  of  the  popiilation — a surmise  which 
was  subsequently  verified,  as  will  be  presently  shown.  3Iean- 
while,  it  is  appropriate  in  this  place  to  relate  an  amusing  story 
connected  with  the  hair-cutting  regulation,  published  in  the 
‘ Hiogo  News,’  of  which  wo  furnish  a free  version. 

§ 532.  Amusing  story  of  a lady's  objection  to  the  hair-cutting 
law. — It  would  appear  that  the  male  portion  of  the  community 
accepted  cheerfully  the  now  order  to  cut  off  the  tuft  at  the 
top  of  the  head,  instead  of  suffering  complete  decapibition  as 
formerly.  Accordingly  it  gained  ground  rapidly  in  the  old 
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metn;)))oIi8  (l\ria<-ii)  of  Kioto,  especially  among  the  officials,  who 
allowed  the  hair  to  grow  luxuriantly  on  their  shaved  scalps. 
But,  strange  to  say,  the  new  eiistom  was  obnoxious  to  some  of 
their  spouses  and  female  relatives,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
eccentric  acts  of  a magistrate’s  wife  belonging  to  the  Yamanashi 
Ken,  ns  follows : — The  magistrate  visited  Kofu  some  time 
since,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business  there.  He  was 
detained  much  longer  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  during  his 
lengthened  stay  cultivated  the  growtli  of  liis  hair  according  to 
European  custom.  Uix)n  returning  to  his  home,  his  wife  was 
absent ; but  she  shortly  made  her  apj>earanep,  to  welcome  him 
back.  Instead  of  rushing  to  embrace  him,  she  stood  amazed  at 
the  hirsute  aspect  of  her  husband’s  head.  At  first  she  burst 
forth  into  a peal  of  laughter  at  the  stmnge  comical  appearance 
he  presented,  in  her  estimation.  This  gave  way,  however,  to  a 
hysterical  fit  of  anger,  and  she  broke  into  a torrent  of  abuse, 
which  end(‘d  in  a vow  not  to  live  with  him  any  more.  The 
lady  then  started  for  her  brother’s  home,  to  seek  shelter  there ; 
but  great  was  her  astonishment  to  find  that  ho  also  had  aflopted 
the  “ barbarian  ” ceiffure.  Determined  not  to  take  up  her 
abode  where  any  man  had,  in  her  opinion,  taken  to  such  a 
f(X)lish  custom,  she  went  to  the  residence  of  a venerable  uncle, 
thinking  that  he  would  not  abandon  the  time-honoured  mode 
of  shaving  his  head.  To  h«>r  disgust  and  indignation,  she 
foimd  that  even  he  had  allowed  his  grizzly  hairs  to  grow  after 
the  foreign  fashion.  Here  she  was  thoroughly  perplexed,  and, 
after  grave  consideration,  resolved  on  confessing  her  grievances 
to  a shaven-crowned  Buddhist  priest.  Tliis  man  sympathized 
with  her,  and  gave  her  fixxl  and  shelter  in  the  temple,  whore 
both  nuns  and  priests  had  hairless  heads.  However,  after  the 
expiration  of  a few  days,  the  chief  priest  became  alarmed 
lest  her  husband  should  have  him  punished  for  giving  his  wife 
shelter.  He  commxmicntcd  his  fears  to  the  lady,  who  imme- 
diately left  the  monastery,  and,  from  last  accounts,  became 
a wanderer  through  the  streets.  No  doubt  the  anecdote  is  a 
gross  exaggeration  of  some  fact,  at  the  sjime  time  it  is  illus- 
trative of  the  effects  caused  by  the  new  sumptuary  laws. 

§ 533.  Decrees  affecting  the  Buddhist  and  Sintoo  religions. — 
Amongst  the  multifarious  reformatorj”  and  prohibitory  decrees 
and  regulations  published  were  several  of  grave  inijxirtance,  af- 
fwting  religious  institutions  both  native  and  foreign.  Adopting 
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a cautions  policy  on  these  subjects,  the  Government  refrained 
from  direct  action  in  interfering  with  the  principles  of  any  sect, 
or  dealing  tlux)logicully  with  their  tenets.  AVhatever  reforms 
they  eontemplated  were  indirectly  begun  by  withdrawing  pecu- 
niary assistance  from  the  trea.sury  in  supjKud  of  the  ecclesiastics 
ami  their  establishments,  holding  that  they  should  lot)k  to 
their  devotees  for  such  means,  'i’he  first  edict  was  jiassed 
against  the  lUiddliist  priesthocxl,  anunmting  in  fact  to  a sepa- 
ration Ixitween  Church  and  Htate,  as  far  as  that  religion  was 
concerned.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  announced  tliat  in  future 
the  law  of  celibac^y  was  alwlished ; and  priests  would  bo  ]>er- 
mitted  to  marry,  and  to  wear  foreign  clotlies.  5Ior«)ver,  the 
tenets  of  their  creed,  which  restricted  them  to  vegetable  and 
fish  diet,  would  no  longer  be  obligatory,  and  they  could  eat 
animal  flesh  if  they  chose.  Similar  privileges  were  granted  to 
the  Sint(X)  priesthood,  belonging  to  the  ancient  national  reli- 
gion, while  State  aid  was  also  withdrawn.  However,  they  are 
to  , receive  pecuniary  benefits  indirec-tly  from  the  treasury  in 
this  way.  louring  the  feudal  times  many  of  the  daimios,  when 
in  a state  of  impeemniosity,  borrowed  from  the  funds  of  the 
wealthy  churches,  which  they  did  not  repay  up  to  the  year  of 
the  revolution.  On  the  Government  taking  over  the  liabilities 
of  the  daimios,  these  church  claims  wore  ignored ; but  now  they 
have  been  admitted,  ami  the  claimants  are  to  be  allowed  interest 
on  the  money  advanced.  Jluch  has  been  reported  regarding 
the  establishment  of  a “ new  religion,”  amalgamating  the 
priesthood  of  both  these  churches,  but  nothing  authentic  has 
transpired  on  this  vital  subject. 

§ 534.  Removal  of  the  notice-boards  proscribing  Christianity. — 
AVith  regard  to  the  toleration  of  Christianity,  the  Government 
have,  in  an  indirect  manner,  taken  a step  in  the  right  direction. 
Hitherto  in  Yedo,  Kioto,  and  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
of  Japan,  notico-boards  stood  in  the  chief  thoroughfares  pro- 
scribing the  Christian  religion  among  the  people  under  certain 
pains  and  penalties.  When  first  erected  in  Ki40,  death  and 
torture  were  the  punishments  for  converts,  but  these  had  been 
mollified  in  recent  years.  However,  there  the  obnoxious  modifi- 
cations stood,  up  to  the  present  year,  notwithstanding  all  the 
treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  entered  into  with  Christian 
Powers.  At  last  they  have  disapiieared.  But  even  now  this  has 
not  been  the  result  of  a specific  edict  abrogating  an  obsolete  law. 
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and  tolemtin"  Christianity  thronpliout  the  realm.  It  so 
hai)j)ened  that  there  were  seveml  other  notieos  on  those 
proclamation-hoards  which  the  Goveniment  resolved  should  bo 
expunged  or  withdmwn  ; so  on  the  2-lth  of  February  a notice  was 
published,  ordering  all  the  old  public  boards  to  be  taken  down. 
Intimation  was  previously  given  to  the  various  foreign  lega- 
tions that  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  decree  was  intended  by 
removing  all  proclamations  posted  up  by  the  Siogoons. 

§ 035.  Release  of  the  Christian  converts  in  captivity. — Shortly 
after  the  disiipp^arance  of  the  offensive  notice-boards,  the  con- 
verts anti  their  families  kejtt  in  captivity  were  libenited  and 
conveyed  to  their  homes  at  tlie  public  exjiense.  These  zealous 
Christians  were  chiefly  from  f?imabara,  and  the  districts  aroimd 
Nagasjiki,  where  the  infamous  martynlom  occurred  before  tho 
expulsion  of  the  Je.suits  in  the  year  al)ove  mentionetl.  Fifty- 
two  from  Ki.shiu  arrived  at  Nagasaki  on  the  7th  of  April, 
eighty-seven  from  Bingo  and  Fukuyama  on  the  18th,  and  four 
hundred  from  Kaga  during  the  remainder  of  the  inonth,  in 
groups  of  forty  or  fifty.  A report  wius  current  to  tho  effect  that 
the  Government  had  shown  a marked  inhumanity  to  the  re- 
h'ased  converts  while  on  their  road  from  Kanga  to  Nagasaki, 
and  that  the  Governor  of  Hiogo  hiul  refused  assistance  to  tho 
weary  travellers  returning  to  their  homes,  which  it  wiis  his 
duty  to  afford.  3Iuch  injustice  was  done  by  these  rejiorts  about 
the  Governor,  as  the  i>eoplo  were  in  charge  of  a Kanga  officer. 
But  the  nows  of  their  distress  was  commuuiaited  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  orders  were  at  once  transmitted  from  Yedo  to  provide 
them  with  relief  and  transport,  before  tho  remonstrances  of  the 
foreign  legations  had  time  to  take  their  effect.  Though  these 
acts  of  toleration  wereuteps  in  the  right  direction  by  the  authori- 
ties, yet  it  was  evident  that  a lingering  hatred  to  the  Christian 
religion  still  existed  throughout  tho  country  among  the  classes 
discontented  with  the  new  order  of  things. 

§ 536.  Iliot  in  Etzizen  on  account  of  the  new  proclamations. — 
As  an  instance  of  this,  and  also  of  objection  gcmerally  to  the  edicts 
mtroduciug  foreign  social,  political,  and  religioiLS  reforms,  a 
serious  outbreak  o<'Curred  in  the  territory  of  Ftzizen,  lying  to 
the  north  of  Kioto,  shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  the  fore- 
going notification.  It  was  rejM)rteil  in  a native  newspaper 
published  at  Yedo  to  the  following  (effect ; That  a great  Kind 
of  country  iieople,  including  a number  of  farmers,  had  united 
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together  for  ho.stilo  purposes,  most  of  them  armed  with  wea{>oiis, 
and  advaneed  on  the  eity  of  Fulhnoi,  [where  they  presented  an 
address  to  the  authorities,  demanding — 1st.  That  the  ediets 
against  Christianity  should  not  be  rescinded,  and  that  the 
Christian  religion  should  not  be  tolerated.  2nd.  That  the 
Buddhist  religion,  priesthood,  and  temples,  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  and  that  the  Sintoo  precepts  should  not  bo  publicly 
taught.  3rd.  They  did  not  wish  to  change  the  calendar,  to 
cut  off  their  queues,  or  to  have  foreign  education,  books,  or 
customs,  introduced  among  them.  While  dealing  temperately 
with  the  simple,  misguided  jjeasants,  the  authorities  acted 
vigorously  against  the  ringleaders,  and  made  them  j)risoners. 
There  wjis  no  doubt  that  the  rioters  were  instigated  to  the 
outrage  by  some  Buddhist  priests,  who  l\)imd  that  their  fonner 
jKJwer  over  the  Government  and  people  was  rapidly  passing 
away  under  the  innovations  of  foreign  ciWlization.  Fears  were 
at  one  time  entertained  for  the  safety  of  certain  foreigners  in 
Govemrnent  employ  in  the  city  ; but  they  were  protected  by  the 
authorities,  and  the  rioters  dispersed. 

§ 537.  Alarming  hneuie  among  the  farmers  in  Tsikuzen. — 
Other  riots  of  a more  formidable  character  hap{K‘ned  after  the 
above  occurrence ; the  rioters  having  different  grievances  to 
complain  of  to  the  authorities,  but  all  of  them  resulting  from 
the  transition  state  of  the  coimtry.  Of  these  tlie  most  alarming 
was  an  outbreak  in  the  south,  at  Tsikuzen,  Kokura,  and  other 
districts  lying  some  sixty  miles  or  so  north  of  Nagasaki.  The 
origin  of  the  riot  was  attributed  to  a dispute  which  arose 
between  the  fanners  near  the  town  of  Tsutzno,  and  the  merchants 
connected  with  a company  established  there  to  regulate  the 
export  of  produce  and  fix  the  quotations  of  prices.  The  agents 
of  this  guild  telegraphed,  by  fires  upon  the  hills  at  night,  to 
their  censtituents  the  rates  of  rice,  according  to  a secret  cwle. 
This  the  superstitious  farmers  imagined  would  excite  the  anger 
of  the  rain-<leity,  and  prevent  the  fall  of  rain,  which  was  much 
wanted  at  the  time  for  their  crops.  Accordingly,  some  fifteen 
hunilred  men  in  Fukuoka  district  went  on  the  16th  of  Jime  to 
the  members  of  this  company,  and  asked  them  to  desist  from 
the  fiery  telegraph  system.  This  they  refused  to  do,  where- 
u}X>n  the  mob  of  agriculturists  set  to  work  and  destroyed  their 
houses  and  those  of  sfjme  fifty  wealthy  townsmen  concerned  in 
the  business.  Finding  that  the  authorities  did  not  check  their 
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movements,  the  rioters  increjxsed  next  day  to  about  four  thou- 
saml,  who  destroyed  fourteen  houses  in  some  villa<'es  adjacent. 
Then  two  Goveniment  officials  arrived  on  the  scene,  accom- 
panied by  fifty  soldiers,  with  a view  to  pacify  them  ; but  not 
succeeding,  they  scared  the  rioters  by  a volley  of  blank  cart- 
ridge, who  then  fled.  Instead  of  quelling  the  riot  this  only 
exas|)eratetl  the  rioters,  whose  numbers  were  increused  between 
the  17th  and  20th  to  about  a hundred  thousand  men,  mostly 
armed  with  bamboo-spears  and  swords.  On  the  21st  they 
attiK'ked  the  Governor  of  Fukuoka’s  house,  and  all  the  Goveni- 
inent  buildings,  stdting  thimi  on  fire  and  killing  tlie  majority 
of  the  resident  officials.  A large  body  of  troops  then  arrived 
from  Kumamoto  at  the  scene  of  the  rebellion,  the  general  com- 
mamling  the  infuriati*d  mob  to  lay  down  their  weaisms  and 
disperse  to  their  hounds.  Tliis  the  insurgents  refused  to  do, 
except  on  the  following  conditions ; — 1st.  A return  to  the  old 
Han,  or  feudal  district  system,  instead  of  the  Ken,  restoring  to 
the  daimios  their  lands  and  incomes.  2nd.  That  the  officers  of 
each  district  shall  be  appointed  from  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district.  3rd.  That  the  incomes  and  projK'rty  of  the  Samourai 
shall  Ix!  returned.  4th.  That  the  taxes  sliall  lx:  reduced  by  one- 
half  for  the  spiM'C  of  three  years.  5th.  That  the  Goveniment 
shall  cease  cutting  down  trees  in  the  surroumling  district, 
tith.  A return  to  the  old  Japanese  Calendar.  From  this  decla- 
ration it  was  seen  that  the  instigators  of  the  movement  were 
formerly  Samourai  umler  the  defiuict  regime  of  the  iSiogoon 
anil  daimios,  many  of  whom  were  in  desjierato  circumstances 
from  want  of  employment  in  the  new  Government  service. 
'I’he  Government  dealt  with  these  malcontents  with  a firm  hand, 
but  towards  the  misguided  farmers  they  actoil  leniently,  ap- 
|x>iuting  an  old  feudal  official  as  a mediator;  and  some  of  their 
demands,  connected  with  taxation  and  tlie  sale  of  rice,  were 
complied  with.  But  that  which  brought  the  jieasautry  to  their 
senses  was  a copious  downfall  of  rain,  which  refreshened  their 
crops,  and  they  yielded  a good  harvest,  where  a famine  had 
been  anticipated.  On  this  head  a corre.spondent  of  the  ‘North 
China  Herald’  write.s  as  follows: — “A  Japanese  gave  me,  the 
other  day,  a very  plausible  reason  for  the  delay  in  the  usual 
wet  sfMisou  of  the  year.  ‘ Our  rice  was  planted  this  year  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  exjx'cting  rains  in  the  sixtli  month,  but 
the  }xx)pl(3  must  have  forgotten  that.  If  the  Japanese  Calendar 
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had  been  preservctl,  there  would  have  been  thirteen  months  in 
this  year — it  being  intercalary  year.  Therefore,  a month’s 
delay  in  the  rains  is  no  fault  of  the  gods,  but  only  of  our 
Government,  who  have  adopted  a wrong  calendar.’  ” 

§ 538.  Material  'progress  of  Japan  exceeding  its  financial 
resources. — During  these  numerous  and  multifarious  reforms, 
they  created  imjmrtant  financial  changes  in  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  Government,  which  taxed  the  ways  and 
means  of  the  trea.sury  to  their  utmost  limits,  and  caused  the 
Finance  Minister  and  his  Under-Secretary  to  resign  their  posts. 
At  first  the  Mikado’s  Government  were  very  sanguine  about 
the  monetary  resources  of  the  country,  once  they  had  their  new 
system  of  taxation  in  opemtion,  and  made  arrangements  for 
borrowing  money  at  home  and  abroad.  On  the  presumption 
that  these  resources  were  next  to  being  inexhaustible,  they 
launched  rather  recklessly  into  establishing  extensive  and 
costly  departments  of  the  State ; the  maintenance  in  foreign 
countries  of  legations,  consulates,  and  student  employes ; the 
reconstruction  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  construction  of 
public  works.  It  is  true  that  these  were  more  or  le.ss  necessary 
to  put  the  coimtry  on  a fotiting  with  the  Western  nations  they 
had  followed  as  models.  But  their  ambition  got  the  better  of 
tlieir  means,  and  they  foimd  themselves  at  length  in  a state  of 
imjiecuniosity.  Enoye  Bimda  and  his  financial  colleague  Shi- 
busawa  stated  in  a letter,  “ the  progress  of  the  country  surpasses 
the  speed  of  the  racehorse ; but  it  is  more  of  the  Government 
than  the  people.  The  Government  is  impatient,  and  by  heavy 
taxation,  consequent  on  the  hasty  adoption  of  new  schemes, 
will  jdunge  the  coimtry  into  financial  difficulty.”  They  esti- 
mated the  national  debt  of  Japan  up  to  May,  1873,  to  bo 
equivalent  to  thirty  and  a half  millions  sterling,  subject  to 
heavy  interest,  which  they  did  not  see  their  way  to  meet,  imless 
there  was  a considerable  retrenchnumt  in  the  expenditure. 
Under  these  circumstances,  they  tendered  their  resignation  to 
the  Government;  which  was  accepted,  with  the  proviso  that 
they  should  hold  nominal  posts,  so  as  to  aid  the  Administration 
in  carrying  out  any  financial  reforms  through  their  successors. 
These  were  Mutsu  Mimemitsu  and  others  acting  imder  a 
Finance  Commission  ; while  Okuma  was  apiwinted  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Treasury. 

§ 539.  lieply  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Fimnce  Minister’s  me- 
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mortal. — The  Government  deemed  the  statements  in  the 
memorial  of  such  grave  imjx>rtance  as  to  publish  an  oftieial 
reply,  of  which  the  following  is  a translation  given  by  the 
‘ Japan  3Iail  ’ ; — “ Although  the  views  brought  forward  in  your 
memorial  are  projx“r  in  the  |x>ints  enumerated  and  the  facts 
hinted  at,  there  are  consideniblo  contmilictions  to  the  actual 
truth.  As  far  ns  the  remarks  about  the  ni'cessity  of  taking  as 
an  aim  the  accordance  of  the  theory  of  Government  with  the 
cajmcity  of  the  people  are  concerned,  they  are  not  to  be  gnin.said ; 
and  as  His  3Iajesty  has  lately  decreed  reformations  in  the  regu- 
lations under  which  the  Council  of  State  is  conducted,  you  may 
relieve  yourselves  of  anxiety  on  that  jwint.  As  to  your  state- 
ment that  a rough  calculation  of  the  expuiditun!  and  income 
for  the  year  shows  a deficit  of  ten  million  ijeu  (2,10(1,06(1/.),  this 
r(!sult  was  obtained  by  wdeulating  the  value  of  the  kokti  of  rice 
to  be  2 yen,  75  sen  (lls.  9d.)  Part  of  this  has  been  incurred 
in  preceding  years;  part  consists  of  extraordinary  expenses, 
such  as  those  connected  with  the  conversion  of  han  into  ken ; 
another  part  consists  of  occasional  expenditure,  and  which  is 
not  ex{)eeted  to  recur  every  year.  Moreover,  you  state  that 
the  liabilities  of  the  Government  amount  to  140  million  yen 
(30,555,555/.).  There  are  many  serious  errors  in  this  calcula- 
tion, neither  is  there  an  annual  deficit  of  10  millions,  or  such 
an  enormous  debt.” 

§ 540.  Statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  current 
year. — Shortly  afterwards  the  Government  published  a more 
exjdicit  statement  of  the  r«.‘venuo,  exj)enditure,  and  national 
debt,  which  gave  a very  difi’erent  complexion  to  the  financial 
p)sition  of  the  realm  than  that  stated  by  the  memorialists. 
The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  the  taxes  upon  laud  and  its 
produce,  which  arc  estimated  for  the  current  year  at  a mixlerate 
calculation  to  yield  in  round  numbtirs  forty  million  yen  ; and 
from  customs  duties  and  other  subsidiary  sources  eight  mil- 
lions, making  an  aggrt'gate  amount  equivalent  to  ten  millions 
four  hundred  thousand  pmuds  sterling  (10,400,000/.).  The 
principal  item  of  ex[x*nditure  is  12,750,000  yen,  for  jwnsions 
or  incomes  to  the  ex-tlaimios,  who  transferred  their  territt)ries 
to  the  Mikado.  Then  come  His  illajesty’s  [)rivy  purse  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  Court,  the  various  civil  departments,  the 
military,  the  navy,  and  subordinate  branches  of  the  public 
service,  amounting  to  33,250,000  yen.  These  two  sums  added 
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together  make  a total  of  forty-six  millions  for  exjwnditure,  as 
against  forty-eight  millions  of  revenue,  leaving  a surplus  of  two 
millions,  etjuivalent  to  433,333/.  As  to  the  national  debt, 
internal  and  extt'mal,  the  details  were  not  given,  but  a states 
ment  was  appended,  holding  that  it  was  considerably  below  the 
amount  named  by  the  ex-Finance  Ministers.  At  an  aj)proxi- 
mate  odculation  from  other  sources,  published  previous  to  this, 
it  would  apjM?ar  that  they  were  not  far  out  in  their  estimates  of 
the  trovernnient  liabilities.  These  sot  down  the  total  at  up- 
wards of  twenty-live  millions  sterling,  including  the  million 
borrowed  from  fondgncrs  in  1870  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, at  nine  per  cent,  interest.  To  this  falls  now  to  l>e  added 
a new  loan  of  two  and  a half  millions  sterling,  rai.sed  on  the 
London  8U>ek  Exchange  at  seven  per  cent.,  making  a total  of 
twenty-seven  and  a half  millions.  Of  this  one-half  at  hyist  is 
represented  by  a pajjer  currency  circulating  in  Japan,  denomi- 
nated kiusat,  something  like  Exchequer-bills,  and  jirintetl  in 
Gennany.  About  ten  millions  are  duo  to  Japanese  subjects  for 
loans  obtained  by  local  authorities,  and  claims  of  foreigners 
ujxju  the  defunct  Government.  These  statistics  are  not  alto- 
gether reliable,  but  the  new  Finance  Minister  promises  to 
publish  a biulget  after  the  European  model,  and  correct  in  its 
estimates  and  returns. 

§ 541.  lldrenchment  the  order  of  the  day,  from  the  Mikado  to 
the  student. — jMeauwhile  the  eflecd  of  this  expose  of  Japanese 
linaiice  by  a Iwld  functionary  and  his  colleague  has  produced  a 
{X)licy  of  retrenchment,  from  which  we  infer  that,  after  a careful 
examination  of  their  ways  and  means,  it  was  found  that  their 
statements  were  based  ujwn  faets.  The  first  to  set  an  example 
was  the  Mikailo  himself.  It  so  happened,  about  this  time,  that 
the  greater  part,  of  His  Majesty’s  palace  in  Yedo  Citadel  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  according  to  precedent  it  should  be 
restored  at  the  exj)cnse  of  the  lStat(!,  assisted  by  contributions 
from  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  metrojwlis.  ^lany  of  the 
latter  came  forward  at  once  to  tender  their  loyal  tribute.  Not 
only  did  he  decline  these,  but  he  issued  the  following  decree  : — 
“ 1 have  lately  met  with  the  disaster  of  having  my  jialace  bunit 
by  tire.  At  this  time  the  Government  has  many  expenses ; and 
consid(?ring  this  I do  not  wish  to  opjucss  the  j)eo[)le  byrebuild- 
ing my  palace  immediately.”  YIor«»over,  he  intrcsluced  greater 
economy  into  his  househohl,  and  Her  Majesty  joimnl  heartily  in 
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all  efforts  of  this  kind.  With  such  noble  examples  before  them, 
the  Government  and  functionaries  of  all  departments  reduced 
the  expenditure  and  munbers  of  employes.  This  {wlicy  of 
retrenchment  was  even  carried  out  among  the  Japanese  officials 
and  students  abroad,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  their  country. 
Of  the  latter  it  was  stated  that  about  six  hundred  were  attending 
the  educational  institutions  in  Europe  and  America,  An  order 
of  recall  was  said  to  be  issued  for  them  to  retuni  to  Ja]>an ; but 
it  was  afterwards  modified,  and  only  those  who  had  completed 
their  studies,  or  did  not  evince  that  progress  in  them  which  was 
exiK-cted,  were  required  to  comply  with  the  decree.  Those,  of 
course,  who  were  willing  to  remain  at  their  own  expense,  or  that 
of  their  relatives,  were  allowed  to  do  so,  and  become  eligible  for 
office  after  passing  their  curriculum. 

§ 542.  Native  hankers  ordered  to  withdraw  their  notes  from 
circulation. — From  time  immemorial  the  Jaiwuese  have  had  a 
banking  system  for  the  issue  of  notes;  but,  curious  to  say, 
while  the  old  Governments  were  very  rigid  in  their  regidations 
on  commerce,  they  left  the  circulation  of  pijwr  money  by 
bankers  unrestricted.  Probably  this  was  on  account  of  the 
feudal  daimios,  great  and  small, /loing  the  same  thing;  and  the 
Siogoon’s  Government  could  not  easily  interpose  restrictions, 
which  would  affect  all  alike — including  their  own  kiusat 
circulation.  However,  the  Mikado’s  Goveniment  on  taking 
over  a transfer  of  these  public  obligations  called  in,  and  were 
gradually  redeeming  the  former,  by  a new  issue  of  the  latter,  to 
the  extent  of  three  millions  of  rios,  equal  to  675,0U0l.  About 
the  same  time  the  attention  of  the  Finance  Minister  was  drawn 
to  the  irregular  issue  of  Te-Gata,  or  private  bank-notes,  by  the 
failure  of  two  petty  biuikers  at  Nagasaki,  whereby  many  jMjor 
people  sufl'ered  toss.  Immediately  a notification  was  published 
prohibiting  the  issue  of  such  notes  for  the  future,  without  the 
authorization  of  the  treasury  ; mid,  mitil  such  time  ns  some 
system  of  control  could  be  established,  the  whole  were  ordered 
out  of  circulation.  Most  of  them  were  soon  afterwards  retired 
by  the  firms  who  had  issued  them ; but,  in  order  to  insure  their 
complete  withdrawal,  the  public  were  informed  that  should  any 
be  produced  as  claims  upon  a bankrupt  estate,  ordinary  debts 
without  security  would  take  precedence  and  be  satisfied  before 
this  old  jiaper  could  nink  as  a claim.  In  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment legalizing  banks  to  issue  notes,  a company  of  thirteen 
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bunkers  was  formed  nt  Nagii.saki,  five  to  take  rcsjwnsible  j)osts 
in  tlie  departments  each  was  bt'st  qualified  to  aet  in.  The 
capital  at  their  command  was  equivalent  to  about  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  one-third  of  which  was  called  up  for  immediate 
use,  on  obtaining  the  (Jovernment  sanction. 

§ 5-13.  Independence  of  the  native  Japanese  press  in  Yedo. — 
While  restrictions  were  thus  being  exerci.sed  over  the  circulation 
of  bankers’  pa|)er  money,  nothing  so  stringent  regulated  the 
issue  t)f  newspapers.  These,  it  has  been  stated,  sprung  up  with 
a rapidity,  especially  in  Yedo,  which  was  the  more  marvellous, 
that  it  defied  the  old  censorship  of  prohibition  under  most 
sanguinary  ]>ains  and  penalties.  It  is  true  that  the  Govennnont, 
through  their  own  ‘ Gazette,’  published  an  order  that  no  news- 
pnj)cr  should  comment  lieforchand  on  contemplated  reforms. 
Some  idea  of  the  independent  attitude  taken  by  these  new 
journals  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  tninslation  of  an 
extract  on  the  subject  in  the  Nishin  Shinjishi : — “The  Govern- 
ment has  decreed  that  newspapers  shall  not  comment  on  con- 
templated refomxs,  until  such  time  as  they  become  law.  This 
order  applies  chiefly  to  the  political  attitude  of  Government 
towards  foreign  nations,  and  to  prevent  obstructions  in  their 
intercourse  with  foreigners.  We  do  not  ask  for  a repeal  of  this 
proclamation  ; for  even  in  many  European  countries  freedom  of 
the  press  is  not  tolerated.  Still,  we  fail  to  see  how  commenting 
on  subjects  under  discussion  by  the  Government  embarrasses 
them  in  their  action.”  Again,  in  the  ‘ Jlinato  Shimboon  ’ the 
eilitor  miderstands  the  functions  of  the  press,  and  can  stand 
upon  his  dignity  when  it  is  assailed,  so  he  writes  in  reply  to 
some  advei'se  comment,*  that,  “ newspapers  are  published 
chiefly  to  keep  the  public  posted  up  in  the  doings  of  the 
Government,  also  for  information  on  all  foreign  topics  of 
interest.  By  the  exchange  of  papers  betweim  countries,  each  is 
aware  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  other.  Consequently,  it  (the 
press)  is  the  great  instructor  of  the  people,  and  most  powerful 
agent  in  the  world.  The  combined  action  of  newspapers  is 
surticient  even  to  shajw  the  policy  of  a Govemment.” 

§ 544.  Account  of  a riot,  translated  from  a native  newspaper. — 
Nows  is  given  in  these  journals,  political  and  social,  without  fear 
of  the  authorities  suppressing  them  or  punishing  the  writers. 


• ‘ North  China  Herald.’ 
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The  ‘ Kioto  Pliiinlwon,’  for  instance,  contained  a frank  account 
of  a riot  in  the  district  of  Ashibaken,  as  follows  : — “The  bell  was 
ran",  and  many  farmers  crowded  aroiuid  tlie  courthouse.  The 
officials  demanded  an  e.\planation  of  their  conduct ; but,  w ithout 
heeding  the  officers,  the  moh  commenced  to  demolish  the 
courthouse.  An  officer,  wlio  arrested  the  conspirators,  drew 
his  sword,  but  one  of  the  crowd  immediately  ran  him  through 
with  a spear.  The  remaining  officers  fled.  The  courthouse 
was  set  on  fire.  The  Goveniment  officials  sought  refuge  in  an 
eating-house,  where  they  were  followed  by  the  mob,  who 
demanded  that  the  master  of  the  house  should  give  them  up. 
This  he  refused  to  do.  The  mob  immediately  destroyed  his 
home,  besides  damaging  adjoining  property.  From  the  roof  of 
a house  an  officer  appealed  to  them,  and  promised  the  mob  ho 
would  represent  any  grievance  they  might  have,  and,  further- 
more stated  that  the  arrested  fanners  had  been  liberated.  The 
crowd  by  this  time  had  lost  a great  deal  of  their  courage,  and 
stated  their  grievances,  which  was  a demand  to  prohibit  the 
introrluction  of  Christianity  and  the  reading  of  Eurojiean  books 
in  the  village  schools.  Nashikawa,  the  officer,  then  said  : ‘ I 
will  go  to  the  Governor  and  lay  your  request  before  him,  and  if 
he  does  not  accede,  then  to  show  my  regret  for  not  having 
satisfied  your  demands,  as  I have  promised  I will  commit 
suicide.’  He  then  started  on  horseback  to  the  Governor’s 
residence.  When  about  four  miles  on  the  road,  ho  met  the 
Vice-Governor,  with  whom  ho  returned  to  Omo.  The  Vice- 
Governor  called  the  farmers  together  in  the  courtyard  of  a 
largo  temple,  and  gave  them  to  understand  that  their  request 
was  granted.” 

§ 545.  Amusing  report  of  an  old  marriage  custom  at  Nagasaki. 
— Among  the  rejHirts  of  social  occurrences,  the  writers  in  the.se 
newspapers  sometimes  disjilayed  a quiet  vein  of  humour,  equal 
to  anything  written  by  our  own  facetious  rc|)ortcr8,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  extract  from  the  ‘Nichinichi  Shimboon’: 
— “ An  old  custom  in  Nagasaki,  called  katzuki — not  much 
practised  now — has  often  terminated  in  a most  unexpected 
manner.  When  a young  man  wished  to  marry  a girl,  he  called 
his  most  intimate  friends  together,  and  requested  them  to  do 
the  Katsuki.  The  young  men  had  to  waylay  the  imsuspecting 
maiden  in  some  lonely  place,  and  carry  her  by  force  to  her 
lover’s  house.  She  was  then  compelled  to  shave  her  eyebrows 
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and  blacken  her  te<‘th.  Husbands  do  declare  that  compulsion 
was  unnecessarj’.  Very  probably  the  young  lady  had  an  inkling 
of  the  trick  alx)ut  to  be  played.  When  parents  heard  of  the 
fate  of  their  daughters,  they  gave  way  to  violent  fits  of  grief, 
and  were  only  soothed  by  the  solicitations  of  c^jmpassionate 
friends.  This  custom  is  seldom  practised  now,  except  by  some 
of  the  lower  classes.  An  exception  has  lately  occurred.  A 
merchant  made  known  his  wishes  to  his  friends.  The  lady  was 
caught  at  dusk  and  hurried  to  his  house,  her  teeth  blackened 

and  eyebrows  shaved.  Hut  Mr.  M eventually  found  that 

h(!  had  married  his  sweetheart’s  eldest  sister,  the  greatest  scold 
in  the  goixl  city  of  Nagasaki.  We  have  not  hoard  if  her  parents 
gave  way  to  imcontrolled  lamentations,  but  wo  opine  not.” 
This  hideous  custom  among  Japanese  women  of  blackening 
their  teeth,  and  shaving  their  eyebrows  on  being  marric<l,  or 
reaching  a marriageable  age,  is  likely  to  die  out,  or  become 
abolished ; for  the  Empress  has  set  the  example  of  innovating 
ujwn  the  old  fashion,  dictated  by  Japanese  jealousy,  and  hence- 
forth her  teeth  and  eyebrows  will  be  allowed  to  remain  ns 
nature  formed  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Japanese 
women  will  in  this  instance  admit  that  the  Court  is  the  proper 
foimt  from  which  fashions  ought  to  spring. 

§ 546.  Reception  of  the  American  and  Russian  Ministers'  wives 
by  the  Empress. — Her  Majesty  has  likewise  taken  a step  in  the 
right  direction,  ns  done  by  her  husband,  of  granting  an  audience 
to  foreign  ladies?.  The  first  who  were  honoured  by  a royal  re- 
ception were  Mrs.  De  Long,  wife  of  the  Amssrican  Slinister,  and 
Madame  Butzow,  wife  of  the  Russian  Minister.  They  were  both 
accompanied  by  their  husbands,  and  the  Mikado  sat  beside  his 
consort  on  the  occasion.  The  following  graphic  account  of  the 
reception  was  written  by  Mrs.  De  Long  to  a friend  in  the  United 
States  ; — “ We  were  received  by  high  Japanese  officials ; after 
which  we  were  conducted  through  corridors  innumerable — 
heavily  axrpeted,  so  as  to  exclude  soimd — by  a body-gmird,  to  a 
room  at  the  extremity  of  the  palace,  where  we  were  welcomed 
by  Soyeshiina,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Minister  of  the 
Household,  and  the  grand  Chamberlain.  Shortly,  two  ladies  of 
honour,  dressed  beautifully,  entered,  and  after  being  pre.sented, 
informed  us  that  the  Mikado  and  Empress  were  in  readiness  to 
receive  us.  The  ladies  of  honour  preceded  us  to  the  throne- 
room;  we  being  escorted  by  the  Court  Interpreter,  f(dlow(»d  by 
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tho  oflipprs  t>f  tlio  Koval  liousoliold.  Wo  found  tb(!  Emporor 
an<l  Empress  standing  to  reeeive  us ; winch  honour  we  wero 
hardly  prepared  for,  and  which  might  have  overwhelmed  us,  if 
we  had  not  remembered  that  we  were  Americans — representa- 
tives of  a nation  secon<l  to  none.  After  l)cing — through  tlu^ 
interpreter — presc-nted,  the  royal  couple  sho<ik  hands  with  us 
most  gniciously,  when  they  seated  themsclvc's,  and  signified  to 
us  that  we  should  fidlow  suit,  side  screfuis  having  la-en  pushed 
lightly  on  one  side,  and  arm-chairs,  of  crimson  and  blue  bro- 
catcdle,  wheele<l  into  the  apartment  and  placed  at  our  disjsisal. 
The  EmjKTor  was  attired  in  a rich  purple  silk,  with  overdress 
of  white,  and  large  flowing  sleeves.  Ilis  consort  was  attinal  in 
a dress  of  heavy  l)rown  silk,  with  overdress  of  crimson  wrought 
with  gold.  On  a lino  with  our  party  wero  seven  maids  of 
honour,  all  attired  in  crimson  silk,  though  not  so  elegant  and 
elalx>rato  as  that  of  the  Empress.  The  latter  had  her  hair 
dres.sisl  very  histefully — puffed  at  the  side,dmwn  back  from  the 
forehead,  and  low,  while  stiff  at  the  ends  and  fastened  with 
riblwn.s.  The  sleeves  of  the  overdre.ss  were  wide  and  full,  and 
reached  nearly  to  the  floor.  Her  face  was  white  with  powder; 
her  lips  vermilion  with  paint ; eyebrows  not  to  bo  seen,  having 
Is-en  shaved  off,  while  the  teeth  wore  blackened  to  the  utmost.* 
The  nxim  was  handsomely  covered  with  rich  carpet  of  foreign 
manufacture,  but  had  little  in  the  way  of  furniture.  The 
Emjteror  thanked  Mr.  De  Long  for  his  kindness  to  thoJapane.se 
Embassy  while  with  them  abroad,  and  furthermore  expressed 
himself  as  greatly  indebted  to  the  American  jjooplo  genenilly, 
for  their  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  to  the  Embassy  while 
in  America.  The  Empress  kindly  inejuired  after  the  welfare 
of  my  family,  and  hojied,  u{K)n  a future  (M-casion,  I would  bring 
my  little  daughter  with  me.  I made  some  remarks  concerning 
the  importance  of  the  event,  making  it  a day  and  occasion  long 
to  l)e  remembered,  and  which,  in  America,  our  ladies  would 
hail  with  joy ; and  ho|)ed  they  never  would  have  cause  to 
regret  the  kindly  feeling  which  prompted  them  toward  a social 
interchange  of  interest  betwwn  this  and  fortugn  nations.  The 
ceremony  was  remarkable  for  its  extreme  informality,  and 
lasted  about  thirty  minutes,  when  Hoyeshiina  gave  the  signal 
for  departure,  which  we  were  not  loth  to  act  uj)on.  As  we  rose, 

* 'iliis  was  bufore  Her  Majesty  ha^l  discarded  Uic  old  fashions. 
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the  Em{ieror  and  Empre.ss  again  cordially  shook  us  by  the 
hands,  and  wo  retreated  in  Ctnirt  style;  two  pretty  little 
Japanese  girls  carrying  our  trains  after  the  most  approved 
manner,  though  this  was  their  first  experience  in  such  matters. 
Our  own  servants  not  being  admitted,  the  Foreign  Jlinister  was 
notified  when  we  arrived  that  wo  should  need  such  assisPince, 
and  ho  attended  to  the  matter  admirably.” 

§ 547.  Treaty  between  Japan  and  China  raiified,  and  audience 
to  Ambassador. — Soy('shima,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  conducted  matters  so  succe.ssfully  at  the  reception,  proved 
himself  during  this  year  even  more  skilful  as  a diplomatist,  in 
obtaining  an  audience  of  the  Emjieror  of  China,  as  Ambassador 
of  the  Mikado.  A tmity  of  amity  and  commerce  having  been 
concluded  between  China  and  Japan,  ujx>n  terms  as  independent 
as  any  with  the  '\V(‘stem  Powers,  the  time  had  arrived  for  its  rati- 
fication and  the  Minister  Pleni])otentiary  to  obtain  an  audience 
of  the  young  Emperor,  Tung  Chi,  who  had  just  ascended  the 
throne  after  a regency  of  twelve  years.  Soyeshima  and  Lee 
Hung  Chang  exchanged  the  ratified  treaty  at  Tientsin  on  the 
30th  of  April  with  imposing  ceremonies.  He  had  arrived  with 
an  iron-clad  frigate  and  a steam  corvette,  having  on  board  the 
members  of  the  Japanese  Legation  to  be  resident  at  Peking. 
The  apjKjarance  of  the.se  men-of-war,  together  with  a knowledge 
of  what  Japan  had  achieved  in  telegraphic  and  railway  enter- 
prise, caused  the  Chinese  high  officials  to  treat  their  island 
neighlnuirs  with  special  considenition.  It  was  clear  that  the 
revolution  and  progress  in  Japan  had  elevated  that  comitry  in 
the  consideration  of  these  statesmen.  A week  later  found  the 
Legation,  consisting  of  a dozen  officers  and  above  a score  of 
servants,  comfortably  located  at  Peking  in  a large  temple  that 
is  frequently  employed  for  public  purposes.  At  this  time  there 
were  five  members  of  the  foreign  Diplomatic  Corps  resident  at 
the  capital,  who  were  all  waiting  anxiously  for  audiences  of  the 
EmjK'ror,  which  the  Chinese  diplomatists,  with  their  usual  ter- 
giversation, delayed  from  time  to  time  upon  the  most  puerile 
pretexts.  When  the  Japanese  ambassador  arrived  on  the  same 
errand,  in  the  highest  diplomatic  capacity,  these  Ministers  who 
all  ranked  below  him  on  that  scale  refused  to  recognize  him  as 
a colleague.  Nevertheless,  Soyeshima  maintained  his  dignity 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Japan,  and  special  represen- 
tative of  his  august  master  the  Mikado  at  the  Court  of  Peking. 
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On  the  15th  of  May  he  plnced  himself  in  communication  with 
the  Tsnng-le-Yamen,  or  Foreifin  Oilice  Board,  inquiring  when 
His  ImjK'rial  Jlajesty  would  be  pleased  to  receive  him.  He 
was  assured  in  rxqtly  that  an  early  audience  would  be  accorded, 
suited  to  his  rank.  Then  Ix'gan  evasive  negotiations  as  to  the 
etiquette  required  at  the  audience,  so  that  he  should  kneel 
l)eforo  the  Kmjwror,  and  jx-rform  the  Jco-tow,  by  slavishly  bow- 
ing five  times  in  that  degrading  jxjsition.  To  these  projxjsitions 
he  replied  in  firm  language,  saying  that  the  proj>er  custom 
among  monarchs  when  they  accredited  amba-ssadors  to  each 
other,  required  that  they  should  l>e  received  as  friends  and  not 
us  servants.  Seeing  the  firm  attitude  of  Soyeshima,  an  edict 
was  issued  on  June  the  10th,  making  known  the  concession  of  a 
private  audience  being  accorded  to  him,  but  no  day  was  fixed 
for  his  reception.  Belay  was  again  resorted  to,  until  he  in- 
formed the  board  that  he  would  leave  Peking  forthwith  and  all 
the  members  of  the  Japanese  Legation,  thereby  lemling  to  a 
rupture  between  China  and  Japan.  This  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  Wen  Siang,  President  of  the  Board,  called  at  the  Embassy, 
stilting  that  ho  would  lx;  received  on  the  29th  in  sjx'cial  audi- 
ence, and  that  before  aiuj  of  the  foreign  resident  Ministers  would 
he  received.  This  precedence  produced  his  oflicial  recognition 
by  the  Diplomatic  Bexly  three  days  before  the  audience.  On 
the  day  named  he  presented  himself  at  the  palace,  attired  in 
the  costume  formed  on  European  Court  style,  a sword  being  a 
necessary  appendage.  He  was  duly  presented  to  the  young 
Em|x*ror,  who  sat  upon  a dais  cn)ss-legged,  to  whom  he  made 
thrive  ordinary  bows  like  those  to  a sovereign,  read  his  brief 
letter  from  the  Mikado,  to  which  a short  reply  was  given,  and 
then  he  retired.*  Afterwards  the  Envoys  of  Bussia,  America, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  were  admitted  in  u body, 
and  went  through  the  same  ceremony.  Thus  was  this  vexed 
question  settled,  and  that  not  a little  through  the  astute 
diplomacy  of  His  Excellency  Soyeshima. 

§ 518.  Embassy  to  Europe  makes  a tour  of  the  Continent,  and 
returns  to  Japan. — During  all  this  time  Iwakura,  his  colleagues 
and  suite  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  were  making  a successful 
diplomatic  tour  on  the  continent  of  Europe ; and,  after  six 
months’  arduous  inquiry  and  examination  into  the  institutions  of 


* ‘ North  China  Herald,’  July  19tli,  1873. 
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the  nations  they  visited,  took  their  departure  for  Japan,  where 
at  last  accounts  they  had  safely  arrived.  These  brief  annals  pre- 
clude entering  into  any  further  particulars  than  those  already 
given  of  this  most  comprehensive  mission.  SuflBce  it  to  sjvy, 
that  on  the  Continent,  as  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  the 
labours  of  its  members  were  not  confined  to  diplomacy — indeed 
that  was  the  least  of  their  fimctions — but  to  investigate  the 
leading,  legal,  social,  and  political  institutions  of  European 
nations,  together  with  their  material  resources,  in  order  that 
by  introducing  them  into  Japan  the  nation  might  emulate  their 
power  and  pros})erity.  In  their  progress  they  visited  France,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Switzerland ; 
and  those  added  to  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
previously  visited,  make  ten  Treaty  Powers  who  have  legations 
and  consulates  in  Japan,  and  whose  countries  they  examined 
during  one  year  and  six  months — the  most  complete  and  ardu- 
ous embassy  on  record,  made  doubly  and  trebly  so  in  its 
results  by  the  facilities  of  modem  travel.  They  arrived  at 
Yokohama  on  the  13th  of  September,  after  an  absence  of  one 
year  eight  months  and  sixteen  days.  Sir  Harry  Parkes  had 
resumed  his  post  as  British  Minister  at  Yedo  six  months  pre- 
viously, and  in  conjimction  with  his  colleagues  had  taken  the 
first  step  towards  the  revision  of  the  treaties.  A joint  memo- 
randum was  addressed  to  the  Japanese  Government,  stating 
that  they  were  instracted  to  resist  any  attempt  that  might  be 
made  to  excise  the  extra  territoriality  clauses,  namely,  those 
w'hich  secure  to  foreigners  the  protection  of  their  own  laws, 
administered  by  their  own  officials,  and  make  residents  amen- 
able to  Japanese  laws. 

§ 549.  The  last  of  the  Siogoons  in  enforced  retirement  at  Shid- 
zuoka. — These  annals  would  be  incom])letc  if  no  account  were 
given  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  personages  who  figured  in 
the  earlier  scenes  of  this  extraordinary  national  drama,  and  who 
stiU  survive  the  sanguinary  conflict  to  witness  the  success  of  a 
pacific  foreign  policy.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  last  of  the 
Siogoons,  the  Stots-Bashi  Yoshi  Hisa,  styled  Kubo-Sama,  of 
the  powerful  Tokugawa  clan.  W heu  he  was  deposed  all  these 
high-soimding  titles  were  obliterated  from  his  escutcheon,  and 
he  was  condemned  to  live  in  enforced  retirement,  under  his 
personal  name  of  Keki.  The  place  of  his  residence  is  in  the 
town  of  Shidzuoka,  ken  of  Tsuruga,  a north-western  district  of 
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Ni{vjX)n  Island.  Here  he  lives  en  parole,  in  the  most  quiet 
and  retirefl  manner,  but  with  conij)lete  perstmal  freedom  t<» 
move  about  the  town  and  suburbs.  When  he  occasionally 
rides  out,  the  j)efq)le  reverently  bow  their  heads  as  he  passes 
along;  but  he  discreetly  avoids  the  slightest  appearance  of 
ostentation,  which  might  be  construexl  into  political  motives. 
At  the  same  time  he  still  dispenses  gifts  to  the  temples,  and 
recently  presented  to  one  in  Shidzuoka  (where  he  was  confined 
for  a short  time)  an  elaborately  inscribed  bell  of  e.xquisite  tone. 
Though  only  a private  citizen,  yet  he  enjoys  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  employs  his  time  in  intellectual  culture.  His  house  is 
not  only  fitted  up  in  the  most  approved  Japanese  style,  but 
contains  many  choice  articles  of  foreign  fumishing.s.  Here  he 
declines  to  see  any  visitors  but  those  connected  with  his  own 
family,  and  jwlitely  refused  the  advances  of  some  foreigners 
desirous  of  an  introduction.  Being  in  the  prime  of  life,  he 
employs  his  time  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  poetry  and  painting, 
for  which  he  has  a predilection.  Though  an  able  man  when  in 
power,  yet  he  was  never  bold  or  ambitious  in  the  political 
sphere;  so  he  has  probably  fallen  into  that  line  of  life  which 
agrees  best  with  his  intellectual  temperament,  and,  doubtless, 
for  his  personal  happiness. 

§ o50.  Aspect  of  Japan  in  1873,  as  compared  with  whai  it  was 
in  1853. — In  conclusion.  Now  that  these  historical  records  of 
‘ New  Japan  ’ have  jiassed  the  twentieth  year  from  their  com- 
mencement, it  becomes  an  appropriate  occasion  to  glance  at  the 
present  asjx'ct  of  the  country,  its  inhabitants,  institutions,  and 
Government,  as  compared  with  its  condition  briefly  described 
in  the  first  chapter.  At  that  time  all  was  mystery,  imcertalnty, 
and  error  concerning  these  picturesque,  fertile,  and  thickly 
I populated  islands  in  Eastern  Asia.  The  veil  of  obscurity  has 
since  been  uplifted,  and  we  now  see  the  rulers  with  the  light  of 
Western  civilization  in  hand,  dispelling  their  ancient,  oriental, 
inscrutable  darkness.  The  barriers  of  exclusiveness  have  been 
broken  down,  and  many  of  the  finest  harbours  on  their  iron-bound 
coasts  are  open  to  the  ships  of  Foreign  Powers;  the  legitimate 
monarch  has  thrown  aside  the  Imperial  purple  of  seclusion,  and 
with  his  dynasty  has  entered  the  comity  of  nations ; the  feudal 
system  and  its  sanguinary  domineering  oligarchy  have  been  swept 
away,  and  constitutional  Government  on  a foreign  basis  placed 
in  its  stead ; the  hated  foreigners,  their  commerce  and  religion 
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are  no  longer  debarred  from  the  body  politic,  and  many  of 
them  are  in  the  employment  of  the  State ; the  sea  and  land 
forces  have  attained  a strength  and  perfection,  after  foreign 
models,  that  will  render  the  nation  stronger  in  warfare  than  any 
other  in  the  Far  East ; where  fonnerly  the  shores  bristled  with 
dangers  to  navigation,  these  have  been  buoyed,  and  lighthouses 
of  the  first  order  warn  the  mariner  of  them  by  night;  where 
twenty  years  ago  the  commerce  with  Europe  was  restrictinl  to 
a Dutch  tmding  company  of  a limit«l  arbitrary  character, 
under  humiliating  conditions,  at  one  semi-prison  factory,  the 
merchants  and  ships  of  all  friendly  nations  are  allowed  free 
pratique  at  six  treaty  j)orts ; where  no  foreign  diplomatist  could 
take  up  his  residence  in  the  country,  the  representatives  of 
twelve  Treaty  Powers  have  their  legations  and  consulates  at 
the  capital  and  foreign  settlements ; where  the  highway  of 
Yedo  was  a way  of  death  to  the  foreigner,  he  can  now  ride  in 
a railway  carriage  in  safety,  with  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive 
awakening  up  the  echoes  of  the  bay ; and,  finally,  he  can  com- 
municate by  electric  telegraph  from  port  to  port,  until  it  reaches 
Europe,  through  the  great  eastern  submarine  cable  system,  in 
fifty  hours.  Thus,  in  one  short  generation  the  Japanese  have 
achieved  a position  in  the  civilized  world  that  the  foremost 
nations  of  Europe  took  centuries  to  accomplish ; and  now  their 
national  cry  in  the  peaceful  path  of  progress  is  “ Forward ! 
Onward ! New  J.vpan;  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun !” 


THE  END. 
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With  Map.  8vo. 


PROVERBS  OR  WORDS  OF  HUMAN  WISDOM. 

COLLECTED  AND  ARRANGED  BY  E.  S. 

With  a Preface  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  LIDDON,  D.I).,  Canon  of  St.  PuuUs. 
Fcap.  8 VO.  {Rcadij.) 



PERILS  OF  THE  POLAR  SEAS. 

STORIES  OF  ARCTIC  ADVENTURE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

BY  MRS.  CHISHOLM. 

Illuiitrations.  Small  8ro. 


THE  NATURALIST  IN  NICARAGUA. 

N.irkative  of  a Residentf.  at  the  Gold  Mixea  <>f  Choxtalem  ; Jourxey^  in 
THE  Savannah.'i  and  Fori^itm  ; WITH  Observations  on  Animais  and  Punts 
IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  ThFAIRV  OF  EVOLCTIONH  OF  LlVINO  FoRMS. 

BY  THOMAS  BELT,  F.G.S. 

With  Illustrationa.  Post  8vo. 


MISSIONARY  WORK  IN  EAST  AFRICA. 

A LETTER  TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

BY  SIR  BARTLE  FRERE,  G.C.S.I.,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L. 

Small  8vo. 


THE  GEOLOGY  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

VOL.  I.— THE  COAST. 

BY  JOHN  PHILLIPS,  D.C.L., 

ProfeMor  of  Geology  at  Oxford. 

Jlc-conatrucicd  and  rc-tcriUen.  With  many  ajditional  Illustrations.  4to. 


A DICTIONARY  OF  CHRISTUN  ANTIQUITIES 
AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

FROM  THE  TIMF.S  OF  THE  APOSTLES  TO  THE  AGE  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 
EDITED  BY  WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L.,  & REV.  S.  CHEETHAM,  M.A. 
Medium  8va  Uniform  with  " Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.” 
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MR.  MURRAY’S  FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


HOESE-SHOEING ; 

AS  IT  IS,  AND  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE. 

BY  WILLIAM  DOUGLAS, 

Lnt«  of  10th  Huksars. 

With  Coloiiretl  Plates  and  Woodcata.  Post  8vo.  {Jieruly.) 

Tlic  object  of  this  book  is  to  show  that  Horse-Shoeing  is  no  mystery,  and  that  mastern 
and  owners  of  horses*and  grooms  may  effectually  avert  injury  to  the  horse  and  suffering 
to  the  animal,  by  knowledge  of  a few  simple  rules. 


THE  TKAVELS  OF  MAECO  POLO. 

A new  English  Version.  Illustrated  by  the  Light  of  Oriental  Writers  and  Modem  Travels. 
BY  COLONEL  HENRY  YULE,  C.B. 

Second  Edition.  With  Maps  and  Plates.  2 Vola.  Medium  8vo. 


BKICK  AND  MAEBIE  ARCHITECTUEE  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

BY  GEORGE  EDMUND  STREET,  R.A. 

Second  Edition,  with  Notes  of  Touiis  north  of  the  Apenninfji,  inci.ddixo 
Aquilei,  Udine,  Vicenza,  Feihiara,  Bologna,  Piacenza,  Moden.s,  and  Vercf.lli. 
With  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo. 

Uniform  with  Street’s  “ Gothic  Architecture  of  Sjsun.” 

PEINCIPLES  OF  GREEK  ETYMOLOGY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  CURTIUS,  OF  LEIPZIG. 

Translated  from  the  German 

BY  A.  8.  WILKINS.  M.A.,  AND  E.  B.  ENGLAND,  B.A., 

Profeasora  at  Owens  College,  Moachoeter, 

8to. 

- ♦ 

THE  FRENCH  PEINCIPIA. 

A First  French  Course  foe  Schools,  containing  Grammar,  Dei.ectu.s 
Exerciser,  and  V'ocabulariks. 

On  the  plan  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  “ Principia  Latina." 

12rao. 

A MEDIAEVAL  LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

Based  on  the  Work  of  DUCANGE. 

Translated  into  English  and  Edited,  with  many  Additions  and  Corrections, 

BY  E.  A.  DAYMAN,  B.D., 

Frebondarr  ot  Banixn,  tonnerly  Fellow  end  Tutw  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Small  4to, 

*,*  A Specimen  Sheet  may  be  obtained  from  any  Bookseller. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  MODERN  STYLES  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

BY  JAMES  FERGUSSON.  D.C.L..  F.R.S., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Inetltuto  of  Rrituib  Architecte. 

Forming  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  New  Edition  of  the  ” History  of  Architecture.” 
Second  and  Iletised  Edition.  With  830  Illuatintions.  Medium  8vo.  (Ready.) 


POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LORD  HOUGHTON. 

New  Edition.  2 vols.  Fcap.  8vo. 


THE  THIRD  PART  OF 

DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  ANCIENT  ATLAS. 


Contents : 


The  World  as  known  to  the  Ancients. 
Hispania. 

Northern  Greece. 
t'E.NTRAL  Greece. 

Folio.  21s. 


Historical  Maps  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  Holy  Land  (Southern  Dirision). 
Map  or  Asia,  to  Illustrate  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  Classical  Authors. 

(Ready. ) 


A MANUAL  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

BY  PHILIP  SMITH.  B.A., 

Author  of  **Tbo  Htudont's  Old  and  New  Teatament  Blftorlea." 

Post  8ro. 


MURRATS  EUROPEAN  HANDBOOK  FOR 
TRAVELLERS. 

A CONDENSED  GUIDE  TO  THE  CHIEF  ROUTES  AND  MOST  IMPORTANT 
PLACES  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

With  Map.  1 Vol.  Post  8vo. 


THE  NATURALIST  ON  THE  RIVER  AMAZONS; 

A RECORD  OF  ADVENTURES,  HABITS  OF  ANIMALS,  SKETCHES  OF 
BRAZILIAN  AND  INDIAN  LIFE,  DURING  ELEVEN  YEARS  OF  TRAVEL. 
BY  HENRY  W.  BATES,  F.L.S., 

Araistant  .Hecretary  Royal  Qeorraphlcal  Society. 

A New  and  Popular  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  Post  8ro.  7s.  Sd.  (Ready.) 
Forming  a New  Volume  of  Mr.  Murray's  Series  of  "Choice  Travels." 

MAETZNER’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

A METHOPICAL,  AKALYTICAI.,  AND  HISTORICAL  TRXATISE  ON  THE  ORTHOOBAPaV, 
PROSODY,  INFLECTIONS,  AND  SYNTAX  OF  THB  ENGLISH  TONGUE. 
TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN 

BY  CLAIR  J.  QRECE,  LL.8., 

Member  of  the  Philological  Sooiety. 

8 Yols.  Sto. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  FORTHCOMINO  WORKS. 


A WOED-BOOK  OF  THE  EOMANY,  OR  ENGLISH 
GYPSY  LANGUAGE; 

With  many  pieces  in  Gypsy  illustrative  of  the  way  of  si>eaking  and  thinking  of  the 
Enoi.ish  Gypsies  ; also  Specimens  of  their  Poetry,  and  an  Account  of  certain 
Gypsyries,  or  places  inhabited  by  them,  ftc. 

BY  GEORGE  BORROW. 

Author  of  *'  The  Gj’peies  of  Spain,"  ^c. 

Post  8vo. 


A DICTIONARY  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

Medium  8vo. 


HUME’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  TO  THE 
REVOLUTION  OF  1688. 

. NEW  EDITION,  Ait)u>(aUd  and  Revised.  7 Vols.  Svo. 


METALLURGY ; 

BY  JOHN  PERCY,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

Lecturer  on  Hotalluray  at  tho  Government  School  of  Mines. 

VOL.  I.— FUEL,  WOOD,  COAL,  COPPER,  ZINC,  &c. 
New  Edition.  With  Illustrations.  8vo. 


BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON. 

EDITED  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  J.  W.  CROKER. 

With  Notes  by  Lord  Stowell  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  James  Mackinto.su, 
Disraeli,  Markland,  Lockhart,  Jtc. 

A new  and  revisal  Library  Edition. 

Prepared  by  Alexander  Napier,  M.A.,  Editor  of  “ Isaac  Barrow's  Works." 
With  Portraits.  4 vols.  8vo. 


THE  HARVEST  OF  THE  SEA. 

INCLUDING  SKETCHES  OF  FISHERIES  AND  OF  FISHER  FOLK. 
BY  JAMES  G.  BERTRAM. 

Third  Edition.  With  50  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  9j.  (Ready.) 
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NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY. 


THE 

SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE. 

EXPLANATORY  AND  CRITICAL, 

WITH  A REVISIOS  OF  THE  TKAJJ8LATION 

By  bishops  AND  CLERGY  of  the  ANGLICAN  CHURCH. 

Edited  by  F.  C.  COOK,  M.A,  Canon  op  Exeter. 

VOL.  1.  I VOLS.  2*3. 

GENESIS — Bianop  op  Wixchester.  JOSHUA — Canon  Espin. 

EXODUS  — Canon  Cook  and  Rev.  ' • 

Samdel  Clark.  JUDGES,  RUTH,  SAMUEL— Bishop  of 

LEVITICUS— Rev.  Samuel  Clark.  Wells. 

NUMBERS— Canon  Espin  & Rev.  J.  F.  KINGS,  CHRONICLFA  EZRA,  NEHE- 
Thrupp.  MIAH,  and  ESTHER— CA.NON  Raw- 

DEUTERONOMY— Canon  Espin.  I linso.n. 

Medium  8ro. 


THE  LAND  OF  MOAB. 

TRAVELS  AND  DISCOVERIES  ON  THE  EAST  SIDE  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA 
AND  THE  JORDAN. 

By  H.  B.  TRISTRA.M,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

Author  of  Tho  Isind  of  Israel,"  ” Natural  History  of  the  Bible." 

AND  A CHAPTER  ON  THE  PERSIAN  PALACE  OF  MASHITA. 

Bt  JAMES  FEKOUSSON,  P.R.S. 

With  Map  and  40  Plates.  Post  8ro.  15s. 


THE  PERSONAL  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  GROTE, 

HISTORIAN  OF  GREECE. 


Compiled  from  Family  Documents,  Private  Memoranda,  and  Original  Letters 
to  and  from  Various  Friends. 

By  MRS.  GROTE. 


&cond  Edition.  Portrait.  8vo.  12s. 
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ME.  MUBEAT’S  NEW  WOEKS  NOW  EEADY. 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  EVIDENCES  OF  THE 
ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN. 

WITH  AN  OUTLINE  OF  GLACIAL  POST-TERTIARY  GEOLOGY,  AND 
REMARKS  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES, 

WITH  SrECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  MAN’s  FIRST  APPEARANCE  OS  THE  EARTH. 

By  SIK  CHARLES  LYELL,  F.R.S. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  Illnstmtions.  8vo.  14». 


MONOGRAPHS-PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

By  lord  HOUGHTON. 

Suleiman  Pasha — AleIc  v.  Humdoldt— Cardinal  Wiseman — Walter  Savage 
Landor— The  Berrys. — Harriet,  Lady  Ashburton— Rev.  Sydney  Smith — 
Heinrich  Heine. 

Second  Edition.  Portraits.  Crown  8ro.  10s.  id. 


THE  EASTERN  CAUCASUS,  THE  CASPIAN 
AND  BLACK  SEAS. 

DAGHF.STAN,  ant)  the  FRONTIERS  of  PERSIA  and  TURKEY  in  1871. 
By  LIEUT.-GEN.  SIR  ARTHUR  CUNYNGHAME,  K.C.B. 
Map  and  Illustrations.  8ro.  18s. 


THE  TONGUE  NOT  ESSENTIAL  TO  SPEECH. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  POWER  OF  SPEECH  IN 
THE  CASE  OF  THE  AFRICAN  CONFESSORS. 

By  the  HON.  EDWARD  TWISLETON. 

Post  8to.  6s. 

LETTERS,  LECTURES,  AND  REVIEWS. 

Including  the  PHRONTISTERION,  on  OXFORD  in  the  19th  CENTURY. 

By  H.  L.  MANSEL,  D.D., 

Late  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  Author  of  “ The  Llmtte  of  IteUfrioua  Thought  Examined.** 

Edited  bt  HENRY  W.  CHANDLER,  M.A., 

Fembroko  CoUoge,  Oxford. 

8vo.  12s. 
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RECORDS  OF  THE  ROCKS; 

A «KKIES  OF  NOTE!)  ON 

THE  GEOLOGY,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  AND  ANTKjUITIES  OF  NORTH 
AND  SOUTH  AVALES,  DEVON,  AND  CORNWALL. 

Br  REV.  W.  S.  SYMONDS,  F.G.S; 

With  numerous  lUustratious.  Crown  8to.  12j. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE 
UNTIL  THE  PEACE  OF  UTRECHT,  1701-13. 

Bt  earl  stanhope. 

Cttiinct  Edition,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author.  2 Yols.  Post  8vo.  10s. 

SOCIETY  IN  FRANCE 
BEFORE  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1789, 

AND  ON  THE  CAUSES  WHICH  LED  TO  THAT  EVENT. 

Br  ALEXIS  DE  TOCQUEVILLE, 

Member  uf  the  French  Academy. 

Translated  bt  HENRY  REIEVE,  D.C.L. 

Xew  Edition,  containing  Additional  Chapters.  8ro.  14a 


ANCIENT  HISTORY, 

PROM  THE  EARLIEST  RECORDS  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE  WESTERN 
EMPIRE,  A.D.  1456. 

Br  PHILIP  SMITH,  B.A., 

Author  of  Student's  H.'UiuAla  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  History," 

Fourth  Edition.  8 A’uls.  8to.  81s.  8d. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

Vol-  lAL,  COMPLETINO  THE  WoKK. 

Pbom  the  Death  of  Boniface  A'lll.  to  tub  Refobmation,  1808—1517. 

Bt  J.  CRAIGIE  ROBERTSON,  M.A., 

Canon  of  Canterbuiy,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  King's  Colt,  London. 

8ro.  1S«. 
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ME.  MUEEAY’S  NEW  WOEKS  NOW  EEADY. 


THE  LONGEVITY  OF  MAN;  ITS  FACTS  AND 
ITS  FICTIONS. 

ISCJ.UDINO  AN  Enquiry  into  some  of  the  more  Remarkable  Instances,  and 
.SiTioEsTioNs  for  Testing  Rei'UTED  Cases,  Illustrated  by  Examples. 

By  william  J.  THOMS,  F.S.A. 

Deputy  Librarian,  House  of  Lords. 

Post  8 VO,  lO.t.  6:2. 

ETRUSCAN  INSCRIPTIONS. 

ANALYZED,  TRANSLATED,  AND  COMMENTED  UPON. 

By  the  EARL  OF  CRAWFORD  AND  BALCARRES, 

Author  of  “ Lives  of  the  Lindsays,’*  “ Progression  by  Antagonism,”  Ac. 

8 VO.  12*. 


AN  HISTORICAL  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEO- 
GRAPHY-BIBLICAL AND  CLASSICAL. 

Compiled  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  WILLIAM  SMITH  and  Mr.  GEORGE  GROVE. 


Contents : 


Part  I. 

The  Holy  Land.  (Northern  Division.) 
Historical  Mats  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

Greek  and  Phcenician  Colonies. 
Gallia. 

Italia  Superior. 

Italia  Inferior. 

Greece  aftf.r  the  Doric  Migration. 
Greece  at  the  Time  of  the  Persian 
■Wars. 

To  be  completed  in  Five  Parts,  with 


Part  II. 

jERUs.ti.EM.  (Ancient  and  Motlern.) 

Map.  To  Illustrate  the  New  Testament. 
PELoroNNFJiUR  With  Plan  of  Sparta. 
Shores  and  Islands  of  the  .Fgean  Ska. 
Greece  at  the  ti.me  of  the  Pelopon- 
NESi.tN  War.  [Lf.agi’e. 

Greece  .at  the  time  of  thu.  Achasan 
Empires  of  the  Babylon ian-s  Lydians, 
Medes  and  Psrsians. 

Empire  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Index  of  Reference,  Folio,  21*.  each. 


RUDE  STONE  MONUMENTS  OF  ALL 
COUNTRIES : 

THEIR  AGE  AND  USEa 
By  JAMES  FEEGUSSON,  D.C.L.,  F.RS., 

Author  of  **  The  History  of  Arohitecture.** 

With  230  Illustrations.  Mediant  8vo.  24*. 


ME.  MURRAY’S  NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY. 


A CHARGE  DELIVERED  TO  THE  CLERGY 
AND  CHURCHWARDENS 

At  the  Oeneu.vl  Visitation,  held  in  1873. 

By  ARTHUR  CHARLES,  BISHOP  OF  BATH  AND  WELLS. 

Second  Kdition.  Svo.  1». 


YARKAND,  KASHGAR,  AND  THE  KARAKORUM 

PASS. 

A NARRATIVE  OF  A JOURNEY  TO  HIGH  TARTARY. 

By  ROBERT  SHAW, 

BrltUh  Commlaaioner  In  Indak. 

With  Maps  and  lUnstrations.  8ro.  16«. 


THE  LETTERS  AND  JOURNALS  OF  THE  LATE 
EARL  OF  ELGIN, 

Edited  by  THEODORE  WALROND,  C.B. 

With  a Pretack  by  the  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

Second  Edition.  8ro.  11s. 


ARISTOTLE. 

By  GEORGE  GROTE,  F.RS. 

Edited  hy  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  LED.,  and  G.  GROOM  ROBERTSON,  M.A. 

2 Vols.  Svo.  32j. 

MOTTOES  FOR  MONUMENTS. 

A SELEGTION  OF  EPITAPHS  FOR  GENERAL  STUDY  AND  APPLICATION. 
By  F.  i M.  A.  PALLISER 
With  Illustrations  from  Flaxman  and  others. 

Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GALLICAN  CHURCH; 

FROM  THE  CONCORDAT  OF  BOLOGNA,  1516,  TO  THE  REVOLUTION. 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION. 

By  W.  HENLEY  JERVIS,  M.A., 

Prebendary  of  Iloytcsbury,  and  Author  of  the  “ Student's  History  of  France.  ” 

AVith  Portraits.  2 Vob.  8to.  28s. 
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ME.  MUEEATS  NEW  WOEKS  NOW  EEADY, 


THE  EXPRESSION  OF  THE  EMOTIONS 
IN  MAN  AND  ANIMALS. 

Br  CHARLES  DARWIN,  F.R.S. 

EiglUh  ThoU3and.  With  Illiutrations.  Crown  8vo.  12s. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SICILY 

DOWN  TO  THE  ATHENIAN  WAR,  WITH  ELUCIDATIONS  OF  THE 
SICILIAN  ODES  OF  FINDAR. 

Br  W.  WATKISS  LLOYD. 

With  Map.  8vo.  14s. 


NOTES  OF  THOUGHT. 

By  the  late  CHARLES  BUXTON,  M.P. 

Preceded  by  a Biographical  Sketch.  By  REV.  LLEWELLYN  DAVIES,  M.A. 
Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  ARTILLERY. 

COSIPILED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  RECORDS. 

Br  CAPT.  FRANCIS  DUNCAN,  RA, 

Buperintcndcnt  of  tbe  Rogimental  HooordB. 

With  Frontispiece.  Vou  I.  8vo.  15s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  POTTERY, 

EGYPTIAN,  ASSYRIAN,  GREEK,  ETRUSCAN,  AND  ROMAN. 

By  SAMUEL  BIRCH,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Xcic  and  Setiaed  Edition.  With  coloured  Plates  and  200  Woodcuts. 
Medium  8vo.  42s. 

Uniform  with  “Marryat’s  Modem  Pottery.” 


AT  HOME  WITH  THE  PATAGONIANS. 

A YEAR’S  AVANDERINGS  OVER  UNTRODDEN  GROUND  FROM  THE 
STRAITS  OF  MAGELLAN  TO  THE  RIO  NEGRO. 

By  CAPT.  G.  CHAWORTH  MUSTERS,  RN. 

Xcw  Edition.  With  Map  and  Illnstrationa.  Post  8ro.  7s.  Od. 
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THE  INSCRIPTION  OF  PIANCHI  MERAMON, 

KING  OF  EGYPT  IN  THE  EIGHTH  CENTURY  B.C. 
Translated  by  F.  C.  COOK,  M.A., 

Canon  of  Exotcr,  and  Editor  of  the  **  Speaker’s  Commentary  on  the  Bible.” 

8 VO.  2s.  6(1. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  WELSH  CATHEDRALS. 

LLANDAFF,  ST.  DAVID’S,  BANGOR,  AND  ST.  ASAPH. 

By  R.  J.  king,  B.A. 

With  Illastrationii.  Crown  8vo.  15«. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  UNDER 
MILITARY  AND  MARTIAL  LAW. 

By  CHARLES  M.  CLODE, 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Banistor-at*Law,  and  Solicitor  to  the  **  War  Department.” 

8 VO.  12ff. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  ALGERIA, 
ALGIERS-CONSTANTINA,  ORAN,  &c. 

WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CLIMATE,  AND  ITS  FITNESS  FOR 
WINTER  RESIDENTS  AND  INVALIDS, 
ilaps  and  Plans.  Post  8vo.  6«. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON’S  CIVIL  AND 
POLITICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(In  Costisuation  of  toe  kohmee  Seuies.) 

VoL.  V.  September,  1828,  to  June,  1829. 

Edited  by  nis  SON. 

8 VO.  20s. 

NOTES  ON  BANKING. 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK,  AND 
HAMBURG, 

WITH  SOME  REMARKS  ON  TOE  A.MOUNT  OF  BIt.IJi  IN  CIRCTIL-VTIOX,  fioTU  INLAND 

AND  FOREIGN. 

By  R.  H.  INGLIS  PALGRAVE, 

Member  of  the  Council  of  tlio  Statistical  Sodoty  of  London. 

8vo.  6s. 
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HANDBOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN  SCOTLAND, 

KDINBURGH,  MELROSE,  ABBOTSFORD,  OLASGOW,  DUMFRIES,  GALLOWAY, 
AYR,  STIRLING,  ARRAN,  THE  CLYDE,  OBAN,  INVERARY,  LOCH  LO- 
MOND, LOCH  KATRINE  & TROSACHS,  CALEDONIAN  CANAL,  INVER- 
NESS, PERTH,  DUNDEE,  ABERDEEN,  BRAEMAR,  SKYE,  CAITHNESS, 
ROSS,  AND  SUTHERLAND. 

New  and  entirely  revised  Edition.  Maps  and  Plana.  Post  8vo.  9s. 


RESULTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  INDIA. 
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